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Our  country  has  not  given  ub  blrtb^  Ar'Mficated  ub  under  her  law,  as  if  she 
expected  no  succour  from  us;  oi:!!thi^t  s^kjng  to  administer  to  our  con- 
venience only,  she  might  afford  a  safe  iretreat  for  the  indulgehce  6f  our  ease,  or 
a  peaceful  asylum  for  our  Indolence ;  but  that  she  might  hold  in  pledge,  the 
▼ariotts  and  most  exalted  powers  of  our  mind,  our  genias  and  our  Judgment, 
for  her  own  benefit ;  and  that  she  might  leave  for  our  private  use  such  por- 
tion* only  as  might  be  spared  for  that  purpose." — Cicero, 
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The  age  and  its  MAXIMS. 

The  subjects  with  which  the  present  number  is  chiefly 
occupied,  are  Currency,  the  French  in  Africa,  Govern- 
ment of  our  North  American  Colonies,  and  the  Government 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  Each  separate  subject,  over- 
whelming in  its  magnitude  and  our  aberrations.  When 
errors  are  discovered  and  exposed,  it  would  seem  that  all 
was  done  for  their  rectification,  and  so  it  would  be  when 
maxims  were  not  perverted. 

A  single  exposure  of  such  a  system  as  that  of  the  Cur- 
rency would  once  have  sufficed  to  compel  investigation 
and  change,  but  no  exposure  now  avails.  Formerly  it 
was  the  object  of  governments  to  restrain  the  tendency  of 
capital  to  accumulate  itself  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  now 
it  has  become  a  maxim  to  accelerate  such  accumulation. 

At  one  time,  to  have  shewn  but  a  fraction  of  which  we 
prove  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Africa, 
would  have  sufficed  to  bring  efibctual  measures  of  resist- 
ance. Formerly  it  was  the  practice  of  a  government  to 
restrain  a  rival ;  now  it  is  a  maxim  to  co-operate. 

Some  years  ago,  to  have  brought  to  light  a  scheme  for 
separating  the  Colonies^  would  have  led  to  abhorrence  and 
punishment.  Then  it  was  a  maxim  to  keep  our  own  ;  now 
it  has  become  a  maxim  to  get  rid  of  what  belongs  to  us. 

Had  any  one  asserted  in  the  last  century  that  unjust 
wars  were  to  be  made,  the  proposer  would  have  been 
confined  to  a  mad-house ;  now  it  is  a  maxim  that  a  '*  great 
principle"  is  involved  in  unprincipled  and  unprofitable 
robbery. 

Thus  to  allege  the  gravest  crimes  is  not  to  cause  them 
to  cease,  hut  to  cause  them  to  be  commended. 

VOL.   IV.  K 


DECORATIVE  EMBLEMS  of  the  NEW 
EXCHANGE. 


No  one  can  approach  the  new  temple  raised  to  the 
genius  of  commerce,  but  must  be  struck  with  admiration 
for  the  great  people  from  whose  spirit  it  springs,  and  for 
whose  use  it  is  prepared.  Present  art,  past  associations, 
literature, fancy,  imagination,  lavish  their  wealth  and  com- 
bine their  stores.  In  front  is  placed  a  statue.  Is  it  some 
pattern  of  successful  industry,  or  of  unobtrusive  worth 
that  the  merchants  of  England  thus  hold  forth  as  an  ex- 
ample ?  or  is  freedom,  under  some  form,  the  object  of  their 
respect  ?  or  do  they  place  there  a  king  as  marking  their 
veneration  for  the  laws  ?  No,  it  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior, 
— cast  in  bronze,  and  seated  on  a  charger,  and  attired  as 
for  the  theatre. 

Their  great  prototypes,  the  Phoenicians  of  old,  were, 
like  them,  men  who  had  fancy.  They  too  reared  temples 
and  adopted  emblems.  They  personified  brute  force  and 
pecuniary  fraud;  and  exhibited  in  defiance,  as  well  as  in 
self-conceit,  the  Caduceus  of  the  one,  and  the  Club  of  the 
other.*  The  Greeks  assembled  in  temples  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade ;  therefore  we  build  exchanges  in  the  form 
of  temples.  They  filled  their  pediments  with  emblematic 
beings;  we  cover  ours  with  representatives  of  real  life. 
But  the  group  assembled  on  the  stone  resembles  not  the 

*  The  Carthaginians  were  a  kindred  race ;  and  when  their  pro- 
verbial faithlessness— that  Punica  fides ^  had  led,  as  the  crimes  of 
nations  ever  will  lead,  to  their  subjugation,  and  Scipio  had  imposed 
on  them  the  delivery  of  all  their  elephants,  and  a  fine  in  money. 
Livy  has  recorded  the  scorn  with  which  the  patriot  Hannibal  viewed 
their  indifference  to  the  first  sacrifice,  and  their  grief  in  submitting  to 
the  last. 
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groop  wbich  moves  about  below.  There  are  there  neither 
Jew  brokers,  bulls  or  bears,  nor  bankers'  clerks,  but 
there  is  the  painted  savage  and  the  turbaned  Turk,  and 
bales  and  merchandise;  in  fact,  a  marble  repetition  of 
the  exploded  caricature  that  formed  the  first  post-office 
enrelopes.  If  any  of  the  uninitiated  were  to  set  about 
guessing  what  least  represented  that  Exchange,  he  might 
hit  upon  such  a  group  as  that  which  is  there  displayed. 

He  might  be  more  successful  in  realising  the  intention 
of  the  talented  artist  to  express  the  genius  of  the  place^ 
if  taking  an  emblematic  representation  of  that  peculiar 
industry  of  which  the  representatives  are  there  assembled, 
he  should  adopt  the  old  Phoenician  emblems  we  have  above 
referred  to,  and  place  upon  the  one  side  Hercules  and  on 
the  other  Mercury.  Or  if  wishing  to  represent  the  great 
good  fortune  which  has  attended  England,  we  might  have 
had  a  representation  of  the  blinded  goddess.  Or  would 
we  pourtray  the  legislative  wisdom  by  which  this  mighty 
scheme  is  held  together  and  caused  to  advance,  elaborating 
prosperity  within  itself,  and  commanding  respect  and  admi- 
ration from  all  abroad — then  would  there  be  heaped  up  piles 
upon  piles  of  rolls  of  Parliament ;  of  Navigation  laws  and 
Bankruptcy  laws;  of  Com  laws  and  Free  Trade  laws  ;  of 
Excise  laws  and  of  Customs  laws  ;  of  Cash-payment  laws 
and  Cash-restriction  laws;  as  evidence  by  which  the 
future  wanderer,  when  London  shall  be  ruins,  might 
be  able  to  retrace  upon  these  monuments  of  former  great- 
ness the  cause  of  its  rise  and  means  of  its  decay.  Or  if 
the  artist  would  represent  the  public  opinidti  of  this  great 
nation,  in  regard  to  its  multifarious  transactions  and 
affairs,  again  might  he  borrow  living  symbols  from  the 
past,  and  present  all  the  winds  blowing  crossways  in  har- 
monious discord.  Or  would  he  represent  the  practice 
of  this  great  city  in  its  commercial  transactions,  then 
would  he  have  to  rear  high  in  air,  in  all  men's  eyes,  cards, 
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counterSi  and  dice,  a  faro-table  and  roulette.  Would  he 
represent  the  effects  of  this  industry  upon  the  nation  then 
might  he  spread  out  a  landscape  before  our  eyes,  a  moun- 
tain and  a  sea — a  mountain  of  metal,  the  hoarded  wealth 
of  some,  and  the  salt  tears  of  many  millions.  And  if  with 
warning  spirit  and  prophetic  touch  he  would  shadow 
forth  the  things  to  come,  then  let  it  be  an  inverted  torch, 
extinguished  in  the  ashes  of  the  conflagration  it  had 
raised, — and  the  words  from  the  shades  of  Tyre  and  Car- 
thage, of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  : — "art  thou  too  become 

A8  ONE  OF  US  ?" 

When  the  Sphinx  proposed  her  riddle  to  the  Thebans, 
she  knew  of  course  the  answer.  But  England  is  con- 
stantly propounding  riddles,  which  she  cannot  answer. 
Three  wise  men  came  from  France  to  crave  the  answer  to 
one  of  those  riddles.  They  wanted  to  know  how  it  was 
that  England,  who,  by  the  enormity  of  her  commercial 
transactions,  should  command  more  of  the  precious  metals 
than  any  other  country,  was  the  country  that  suffered 
most  from  the  want  of  them ;  was  periodically  in  danger 
of  internal  convulsion  from  that  deficiency ;  and  depended, 
at  such  times,  upon  the  good  will  of  other  countries,  and 
of  France  in  particular,  for  obtaining  a  supply.  They  went 
to  the  chief  Doctor,  but  he  could  give  them  no  answer. 
They  then  went  to  another  and  to  another;  and  they  were 
sent  from  one  to  the  other,  and  one  man  undertook  at 
last  to  answer  them,  and  has  fainted  in  the  attempt.'*' 

We  are  the  most  wealthy  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  we  present  amongst  all  nations  the  most  fright- 
ful spectacle  of  pauperism  !     We  are  the  most  intelligent 

*  Mr.  Mathias  Attwood,  vfho  did  undertake  to  present  an  intel- 
ligible reply  to  the  above  questions.  He  broke  down,  physically, 
by  the  ardour  of  his  endeavours  to  complete  his  task. 
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people  ID  the  management  of  our  affairs;  and  our  affairs 
are  those  which  of  all  nations  upon  earth  suffer  the  most 
from  derangement!     We  manufacture  ginghams  because 
they  are  profitable,  and  money  laws  because  they  are  the 
reverse;  we  are  prodigal  in  pouring  forth  wealth  upon  all 
strangers — we  deny  common  justice  to  our  own  subjects, 
if  they  are  beyond  the  seas,  and  if  they  produce  anything 
that  would  be  profitable  for  us !    We  can  scatter  fifty  mil- 
lions over  someyoung  trans-Atlantic  States  without  making 
an  effort  to  recover  it,  or  suffering  from  the  loss,  or  even 
seeming  to  regret  it;  and  a  demand  of  a  tenth  part  of 
that  sum  to  pay  debts  to  foreign  merchants  can  convulse 
our  whole  state  I    We  can  squander  another  fifty  millions 
on  hollow  credit  and  securities,  in  another  region  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  and  then  depend  upon  a  supply  of  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  that  sum  from  a  bank  across  the  Channel,  to 
be  preserved  from  ruin  !    The  United  States,  upon  whom 
our  treasures  are  lavished,  protest  against  our  involving 
their  population  in  continuous  insecurity  by  the  currency 
arrangements  enacted  in  our  wisdom;*  and  the   French 
Bank  that  supplies  us  with  the  money  which  those  arrange* 
ments  render  needful,  appeals  to  us  for   information  in 
financial  art !     The  fact  is,  it  is  not  England  that  has  an 
enigma;  ive  are  all  enigmas.     There  are   a  great  many 
questions  to  be  put  by  a  great  many  people,  and  nobody 
to  answer  any  one  of  them.     No  wonder  that  the  poor 
artist,  on  whom  has  been  imposed  the  task  of  adorning  the 
new  Exchange,  should  return  for  his  illustrations  of  com- 
merce to  the  intelligible  operations  of  barter  and  savage 
life.     How  was   the  sculptor   to  represent  transactions 
which  neither  the  merchant  nor  the  financier  is  able  to 
understand  ?    It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not 
all  follow  the  same  example. 

♦  **  It  is  a  frightful  position  to  have  every  settler  back  to  the  AUe- 
gaoies,  dependent  on  the  turn  of  the  screw  of  a  foreign  bank." —  Van 
Buren, 


THE  CURRENCY. 


The  Article  on  the  Currency,  in  the  present  number, 
narrates  practical  operations  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
must  come  home  at  once  to  all  merchants.  The  view  of 
the  subject  there  presented  has  never  been  touched  on  by 
any  of  the  currency  writer-,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other; 
and,  in  fact,  the  practical  operation  of  the  Money  Laws 
is  not  known.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  Bankers  only  of  the  practical  com- 
munity who  have  reflected  on  and  treated  the  subject; 
while  neither  bankers  nor  manufacturers  have  in  their 
possession  the  means  of  knowing,  or  access  to  the  sources 
whence  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  necessary  to  bring 
together  the  various  circumstances  affecting  the  Currency. 
It  is  only  the  merchant,  trading  to  and  from  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  internally  in  England,  that  can  put 
them  together;  and  what  makes  it  still  more  difficult  is, 
that  there  are  two  other  qualifications  necessary  in  the 
foreign  merchant;  he  must  not  be  engaged  only  in  one 
grand  branch  of  foreign  trade,  as  most  of  the  large 
merchants  are,  but  he  must  also  understand  the  busi* 
ness  of  a  banker.  There  are  very  few  who  unite  these 
several  qualifications ;  and  hence  the  matter  has  been  left 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  persons  possessed  only  of  a  part  of 
therequired  knowledge;  so  they  have  been  obliged  toinvent 
theories  for  such  portions  as  they  were  deficient  in.  These 
remarks  are  suggested  by  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  S:  Jones 
Lloyd,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Separation  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Bank  of  England."  Mr.  Lloyd  proposes, 
that  as  soon  as  the  smallest  diminution  of  the  bullion  takes 
place,  a  contraction  of  the  circulation  should  be  made  in 
proportion — '*a  contraction  commencing  early,  proceeding 
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gently  and  equally,  acting  during  a  period  when  there  was 
no  alarm  or  apprehension  respecting  the  state  of  the  bullion 
and  of  trade,  and  producing  a  gradual,  moderate,  but  con- 
tinuous restraint  upon  confidence,  rate  of  interest,  and 
speculation,  before  they  had  reached  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  permitted  to  go." 

So  small  a  contraction  as  a  million  or  two,  and  acting 
in  this  quiet  gentle  manner,  would  be  in  reality  nothing 
of  a  check,  such  as  he  desires,  in  the  vast  amount  of 
money  floating — ^a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  and,  not  being 
felt,  the  scale  of  prices  would  continue  high,  as  propor- 
tioned to  the  large  paper  circulation  of  England,  till  it 
ended  in  the  turn  of  the  exchanges ;  and  then  the  contrac- 
tion must  be  great  and  sudden,  such  as  produces  the  loss 
and  misery  we  complain  of.  The  course  of  trade  is  not  to 
be  arrested  by  small  measures ;  and  those  only  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  know  the  Tiolent  and  continuous  efforts 
made  to  sustain  price :  the  operation  of  getting  down  prices, 
in  even  the  smallest  degree,  is  a  most  herculean  task,  and 
is  attainable  only  by  main  force,  after  a  desperate  battle — 
never  otherwise.  To  think  of  producing  a  gradual  and 
moderate  restraint  upon  confidence,  by  slight  contractions 
following  the  occasional  fluctuations  of  bullion,  while  the 
Currency  of  the  country  is  kept  by  the  circulating  paper, 
double  its  gold,  or  more, — is  a  supposition  resulting  from 
ignorance  and  disproved  by  practice ;  and  results  will  soon 
prove  that  the  attempt  now  making  to  do  it  will  signally 
fail :  the  paper  impetus  will  run  its  course  upward  till  the 
crisis  arrives  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  violence,  as  has  been 
seen  three  times  since  1819. 

The  same  want  of  knowledge  of  the  practical  bearings 
of  the  subject  leads  Mr.  Lloyd  into  the  confused  idea, 
that  the  return  to  a  metallic  standard  is  ^'  restoring  money 
to  its  just  value."  Apart  from  the  obvious  absurdity  of 
affecting  to  pay  five  times  the  quantity  of  gold  that  exists 
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in  the  world,  as  a  debt  of  England  alone,  Mr.  Lloyd  does 
not  perceive  that  the  addition  to  the  circulation  arising 
from  the  large  portion  of  paper  money  (which  he  himself 
now  admits  to  be  fourteen  millions)  adds  to  price  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  quite  just  that  the  party  realising 
this  price  should  be  paid  in  the  same  money  as  has  pro- 
duced it^  and  as  his  transaction  has  been  negotiated  in ; 
and  consequently  that  it  is  quite  unjust  to  compel  the  pur- 
chaser, who  has  agreed  to  pay  the  debased  money,  to 
give  the  pure  or  scarce  money  which  he  has  not  got.  Mr. 
Lloyd  would  at  once  see  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  send 
an  individual  to  jail,  and  starve  his  family,  for  not  being 
able  to  give  twenty  shillings  to  another  to  whom  he  owed 
twenty  sixpences :  but  from  an  ignorance  of  the  action  of 
money  on  commerce,  and  from  the  fashionable  crime  of 
speaking  of  what  he  does  not  understand,  he  is  led  into 
the  delusion  of  thinking  it  just  to  torture  and  demoralize 
a  people,  in  order  to  make  them  give  that  which  they 
have  not  contracted  to  give,  and  about  double  what  they 
owe !  Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  that  paper  can  be  kept  of  equal 
value  with  gold  money,  by  passing  a  law  that  it  shall  be 
convertible  into  gold  on  demand.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  of 
equal  value  with  gold,  it  is  imbecility  to  use  it  at  all — why 
not  use  the  gold  itself  and  the  question  never  would 
arise  to  trouble  us  to  settle.  But  then,  in  the  same  breath, 
be  says  that  fourteen  millions  of  it  must  be  counterfeit,  as 
it  cannot  be  convertible ;  and  then  he  says  we  must,  never- 
theless, strain  ourselves  to  pieces  to  do  what  he  agrees  is 
impossible! 

Colonel  Torrens  writes  in  the  same  sort  of  way;  neither 
of  them  understanding  the  action  of  money  in  practice ; 
but  not  so  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel— he  did  understand  it. 


The  currency.— By  W.  Carqill,  Esq. 
{Continued from  p,  28.) 


I  HAVE  shewn  that  the  two  species  of  currencies  produced 
iDtemal  fluctuations,  and  drove  away  foreign  customers.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  these  gigantic  evils  are  not  in 
the  nature  of  things,  but  are  the  mere  produce  of  our  laws — 
that  it  was  not  their  existence  that  led  to  laws  for  their  cure, 
but  it  was  the  laws  themselves,  and  the  laws  alone,  that  brought 
these  evils  where  they  were  unknown  before.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew,  that  this  fallacy  lies  in  fancying  that  a 
fixed  standard  of  value  in  general  could  be  found  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  visionary  standard  of  currency  which  pays  for  employ 
throughout  the  land ;  and  then,  by  an  operation  called  regu- 
lating the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries,  has  thence  become 
a  continuous  recurrence  of  wholesale  robberies  effected  now  in 
one  sense  now  in  another.  Money  at  one  time  being  made 
dearer,  at  another  cheaper,  that  is,  fictitious  value  being  given 
at  one  time  to  goods,  property,  and  debts,  and  taken  from  them 
at  another. 

I  now  proceed  to  expose  more  particularly  the  effect  of  these 
laws  on  foreign  mercantile  transactions. 

It  matters  not  to  the  foreign  shipper  what  the  cause  is  of 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  or  tallow,  or  timber,  in  the  Eng- 
lish market;  it  is  sufficient  for  him  that  the  price  is  high, 
and  he  sends  his  wares,  and  he  has  to  be  paid  for  them  in 
pounds  sterling.  The  rise  of  price  is  like  a  contagious  disor- 
der, a  disease  infecting  the  air,  which  again  re-acts  upon  the 
patient.  The  increase  of  prices  calls  money  into  circulation, 
circulation  of  money  swells  prices.  The  price  of  export  goods 
13  not,  however,  influenced  in  the  same  manner ;  while  the  price 
of  foreign  produce  is  rising,  that  of  exports  may  remain  sta- 
tionary, or,  at  all  events,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  causes  that  increase  the  former,  and  the  result  is  a  balance 
to  be  paid  out  by  England.   This  balance  is  not  regularly  ad- 
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justed,  but  remains  over,  and  is  called  for  at  last  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly.  These  operations  partake  of  a  gambling  cha- 
racter ;  each  man  is  watching  his  neighbour.  Fears  and  hopes 
are  strongly  excited  by  doubtful  operations,  in  which  the  whole 
fortunes  of  those  engaged  are  involved,  and  inordinate  gain  or 
utter  ruin  are  the  limits  on  either  side  of  success  or  failure, 
depending  on  dexterity  in  watching  the  temper  of  men's  minds, 
and  in  calculating  chances  which  are  all  uncertain,  that  is  to 
say,  unknown.  Mercantile  operations  are  not  conducted  with 
reference  to  any  system  or  any  aggregate  national  gain.  Each 
man  for  himself;  each  transaction  is  secretly  conducted,  and 
no  one  will  suffer  interference  or  dictation .  When  the  de- 
mand of  settlement  comes,  it  comes,  therefore,  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  then  four  or  five  millions  are  called  for  at  the  Bank  of 
England: — then  comes  a  panic;  that  is  the  danger  of  payment 
being  demanded  of  all  the  notes  in  gold.  In  anticipation 
of  this  panic,  the  Bank  prepares  to  meet  the  crisis  by  contract- 
ing its  issues,  that  is,  diminishing  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation,  and  thus  does  it  hasten  the  very  danger  it  fears. 
The  empire  is  convulsed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  if  swept 
by  an  hurricane,  or  trodden  down  by  an  invasion.  The  value 
is  still  there ;  the  goods  are  not  diminished,  the  harvest  not 
destroyed,  yet  there  is  panic — dread  so  baseless  as  to  create 
danger ;  and  the  only  visible  cause  is,  that  the  people  desire  to 
exchange  the  one  for  the  other  of  two  exchangeable  commodi- 
ties, viz.  pound-notes  for  stamped  sovereigns.  The  reality  of 
this  scourge's  terror,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  on  one 
occasion  the  loss  inflicted  on  five  branches  of  our  trade,  by  the 
fear  of  not  getting  the  one  denomination  of  currency  changed 
for  the  other,  amounted  to  40  millions  Sterling  !  and  this  is  the 
operation  of  a  bill  introduced  as  a  regulation  of  the  currency. 
We  had  traced  the  history  of  this  subject  down  to  the  year 
1822.  The  three  years  that  followed  were  marked  by  pros- 
perity, and  the  measure  seemed  to  work  admirably — the  rob- 
bery was  a  gigantic  one,— those  who  benefitted  were  the 
powerful  in  politics,  the  authorative  in  opinion,  the  enterpris- 
ing in  commerce  and  in  manu&ctures.  The  impulse  was  given, 
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prices  of  course  ro^;  gradually  were  opened  out  fields  of  real 
industryi  then  came  inordinate  hopes,  then  extravagant  specu- 
lations, followed  by  wild,  desperate,  and  perfidious  schemes. 
Thus,  from  the  year  1822  to  1825,  was  run  a  cycle  of  enter- 
prise, prosperity,  speculation,  madness,  and  ruin.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  the  culminating  point  was  reached,  (exchanges 
turned,)  a  trifling  balance  of  a  few  millions  to  pay  to  foreign- 
ers, the  surplus  of  imports  over  exports  was  required,  and  then 
a  fabric  of  credit  composed  of  hundreds  of  millions  was  shat- 
tered and  fell  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  Bank  in  four  months 
reduced  her  circulation  upwards  of  four  millions  ;  the  conse- 
quences that  followed  were  worse  than  a  war  of  invasion,  and 
that  it  did  not  end  in  convulsion  and  anarchy,  is  only  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  defined  cause  of  the  evil 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  upon  which  its  vengeance  could 
be  wreaked,  nor  was  there  any  single  or  acting  body  who  could 
be  held  by  it  responsible  for  the  public  calamities.  For  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  evil  thus  inflicted  potentates  have  been 
brought  to  the  scafibld,  and  crowns  to  the  dust ;  for  a  fraction 
of  such  evil  inflicted  by  interference  with  the  industry  of  man, 
had  a  Charles  the  First,  a  Paul,  and  a  Selim  the  Third,  to 
•ufier  death  ;^yet  all  the  legblative  robbery  practised  since 
the  world  commenced,  would  not  make  up  the  sum  of  wrong 
and  injury  inflicted  by  the  minister  of  a  free  state  with  perfect 
impunity.  But  there  was  Parliament  to  share  with  him  that 
responsibility ;  there  were  conflicting  opinions  to  prevent  any 
account  from  being  demanded,  and  to  extinguish  the  yerj 
thought  of  retribution,  whatever  the  sufierings  of  the  nation, 
whatever  the  crimes  from  which  that  suflering  springs. 

And  what  was  the  measure  now  adopted  to  escape  from 
this  terrible  crisis  ?  Merely  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of 
the  Bill.  They  had  contracted  the  Bank  paper,  to  the 
amount  of  four  millions ;  they  now  extended  it  to  the  amount 
of  eight,  and  this  within  the  period  of  ten  days.*     The  paper 

*  The  arrival  of  a  shipment  of  gold  has  been  considered  as  a 
fortunate  accident,  by  which  the  time  was  obtained  to  escape  the 
catastrophe. 
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in  circulation  was  raised  from  17  to  25  millions.  In  this  Act 
Sir  Robert  Peel  adopted  the  advice  of  the  men  who  had 
denounced  the  previous  measures ;  their  prognostications  had 
been  realized  ;  upon  them  he  now  fell  back — the  results  had 
proved  the  madness  of  his  doctrines,  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Again,  another  proof  accumulated  of  their  accu- 
racy,— another  damning  proof  of  his  errors.  The  country  was 
saved  by  his  abandoning  his  course  and  adopting  theirs. 
What  was  the  effect  of  this  double  experience?  That  Sir 
Robert  Peel  turned  back  to  his  own  measures  I 

The  country  had  recovered  as  from  a  frightful  dream,  but 
the  Bill  of  1819,  still  remained.  It  was  now  said,  when  it 
was  carried,  that  whatever  evil  it  could  produce  has  been 
effected  at  its  first  introduction.  That  the  value  being  ipso  facto 
changed,  to  repeal  it  would  not  replace  things  where  they 
were,  and  only  bring  a  new  change.  The  recent  measure  of 
1844,  proves  our  case  and  shews  that  the  Bill  of  1819,  is  one 
of  continuous  operation.  We  have  not  therefore  to  argue  the 
point. 

After  the  crisis  of  1825,  the  projectors  now  applied  them- 
selves to  assigning  reasons  for  the  calamity ;  namely,  other 
reasons  than  the  Bill  of  1819,  and  that  was,  of  course,  to  pre- 
vent the  cause  from  being  understood,  by  substituting  the 
effects  for  the  causes ;  they  hit  upon  the  most  prominent  of 
their  victims,  the  country  bankers,  and  boldly  charged  them 
with  the  evil — they  attributed  the  effects  to  over  speculation. 
A  society  such  as  this  seems  too  despicable  to  be  worthy  of 
notice  ; — it  is,  however,  England  of  which  we  speak,  and  it  is 
our  best  intelligence,  which  is  exhibited  in  regard  to  the 
transactions  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted, 
and  which  constitute,  if  not  our  pride,  at  least  our  wealth. 

But  as  we  have  seen,  that  during  the  catastrophe,  there  was 
no  general  impulse,  combined  movement,  or  common  under- 
standing of  the  nation,  either  as  to  the  causes  of  the  evil  or  as 
to  its  remedies  ;  as  we  hfive  seen  that  the  escape  from  it  de- 
pended merely  upon  the  adoption,  or  the  non-adoption  at  the 
last  moment,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  of  the  advice  of  the 
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men  he  most  affected  to  despipe,*  so  now  after  the  evil  was 
passed,  and  when  the  time  had  come,  that  smarting  under  its 
recent  effects,  they  had  to  apply  themselves  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  its  recurrence,  each  class  of  the  community  had 
separate  nostrums  to  propose  and  objects  to  effect.  The  land- 
ow^ners  did  indeed  secure  laws  by  which  they  considered  they 
should  protect  themselves,  they  placed  a  heavy  duty  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  com,  cattle,  butter,  timber,  &c.  The 
middle  classes  considered,  that  their  condition  might  be  im- 
proved by  altering  the  mode  of  electing  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  circumscribing  its  duration  or  altering  the 
process  of  collecting  votes ;  others  conceived  that  the  relative 
position  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  in  respect  to 
the  possession  and  the  exercise  of  political  rights  and  power, 
was  the  source  of  all  our  wrongs ;  and  while  a  Bill  was  in 
operation,  proposed  merely  by  some  theorists  by  which  a  debt  of 
dOO  millions  contracted  at  17  per  cent  was  made  payable  at  the 
rate  of  25  ; — while,  in  fact,  a  Bill  was  in  continuous  operation, 
robbing  the  nation  to  the  amount  of  half  its  yearly  taxes, 
robbing  every  debtor  for  the  benefit  of  every  creditor,  and 
year  by  year  exposing  the  nation  to  the  most  frightful 
catastrophes,  and  to  the  possibilities  of  utter  extinction,  whilst, 
say,  such  a  millstone  was  swung  round  our  necks,  which  it 
should  seem  required  scarcely  more  than  the  efforts  of  a  single 
man  to  untie,  was  each  section  of  the  community,  actively 
engaged  in  pursuing  some  separate  scheme,  theory,  or  doc- 
trine ;  some  occupied  about  the  poor  laws,  some  the  gaol  and 
penitentiary  system — abolition  of  capital  punishment — laws 
about  dissenters — negro  slavery: — speculation  on  doctrines  thus 
succeeded  speculation  on  credit,  as  prostrating  to  the  nation's 
sense,  as  the  former  to  its  capabilities.— The  precious  moment 
when  sanity  was  to  be  expected,  and  useful  action  looked  for,  was 
lost,  and  the  evil  confirmed,  both  by  the  fact  of  the  submission, 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  the  intellectual  powerlessness  of  the 

*  At  the  interview,  when  these  measures  were  adopted,  the 
knees  of  Sir  llobert  Peel  literally  knocked  together — it  was  no 
yielding  of  him  to  convictions,  but  a  surrender  to  terror. 
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nation,  to  grapple  with  any  fallacy  that  was  enacted,  and  to 
spurn  any  wrong  that  it  endured.  The  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, in  the  hopelessness  of  any  expedients  for  devising  a 
remedyi  joined  themselves  to  the  middle  classes,  who  had 
clamoured  for  a  change  in  the  body  which  they  looked  upon 
as  the  source  of  their  wrong,  and  the  union  produced  not  a 
determination  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  but— a  reform 
of  Parliament* 

The  experience  that  England  has  had  might  have  lefl  one 
lesson  deeply  stamped  upon  her  heart,  and  that  was  the 
curse  of  laws :  it  might  have  lefl  her  satisfied  of  one  truth, 
that  it  was  Laws  from  which  she  suffered.  The  result  was 
only  an  enormous  development  of  law-making  propensities, 
and  in  a  few  years  more  laws  were  passed  than  would  have 
sufficed  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  ten  empires,  such  as  that 
of  Rome,  had  it  been  Parliamentary  Statutes  that  were  the 
props  of  Empire.  All  this  while,  great  improvements  of  a 
scientific  kind  were  being  made,  and  the  increased  means  of 
transport  were  doubling  in  every  direction  the  elements  of 
commercial  greatness  ;  1831  and  1832  passed  on,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  jubilation  for  the  reformation  of  our  poli- 
tical condition,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  these  material 
means  and  appliances,  there  was  no  corresponding  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Cost  was  lessened,  wages 
were  reduced,  there  were  immense  exports,  and  these  were 
accompanied  with  long  hours,  and  while  the  philanthropy  of 
England  was  exerted,  and  her  generosity  expended  to  raise 
the  negro  to  the  level  of  man,  the  population  of  England 
was  sunk  beneath  the  negro. 

Had  our  facilities  of  production  not  increased,  the  efiect  of 
the  change  of  the  currency  would  have  brought  us  up  at  once 
by  the  inability  to  sell  abroad  at  the  advanced  prices ;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  low  rates  of  wages 
together,  had  more  than  counteracted  the  change,  and  a  pound 
of  cotton  yarn  which  was  worth  6s.  dd.  in  1807,  was  sold  for 
2*.  lid  in  1832.  The  pound  of  cotton  twist  which  sold  for  34s. 
in  1818,  was  worth  only  12s.  in  1832.    The  price  paid  to  the 
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weaver  for  weaving  a  piece  of  calico  in  1814  was  Ss.  and  in  1831 
only  li.  4d. — that  paid  for  cottons,  which  was  2s.  6d.  in  1814^ 
dropped  down  to  S^d.  in  1831.  The  selling  price  of  calicoes 
which  was  £1.  Ss.  in  1814,  was  89. 9d.  for  the  same  quantity  in 
1831 .  The  price  of  har  iron  was  np  to  £16.  per  ton  in  1825,  and 
in  1832,  the  same  was  selling  at  £7.  These  low  prices  over- 
coming for  a  time  the  effects  of  the  bill,  forced  large  sales  of 
goods,  to  which  increased  impetus  was  given  by  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  large  stocks  held  during  the  panic, — then  poured 
forth  in  Foreign  Countries.  So  that  presently  the  gold 
flowed  back  into  England,  and  gradually  accumulated  in  the 
Bank ;  in  1826  it  was  reduced  to  2J  millions,  it  rose  to 
8,  9,  and  10  millions  in  1833.  When  gold  is  abundant,  and 
the  public  is  satisfied  that  there  is  not  the  likelihood  of  a 
sudden  contraction,  confidence  is  engendered,  and  money  is 
lent  on  moderate  terms.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  very  particu- 
larly in  mind,  in  talking  of  money  being  '*  plentiful*'  and 
"cheap,"  and  prices  being  augmented  in  consequence  of  it,  that 
the  fact  of  money  being  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  Bill 
Brokers  and  Bankers,  and  being  offered  by  them  at  low  rates 
of  discount,  is  a  sign — not  of  prosperity  and  high  prices,  but 
of  adversity  and  low  prices.  This  sort  of  abundance  and 
cheapness,  only  signifies  that  commerce  is  in  a  depressed  and 
languishing  condition,  and  that  in  consequence  the  means  of 
investment  for  money  is  small:  it  becomes  of  less  value,  there- 
fore, to  the  possessor  who  wishes  to  receive  a  consideration 
for  allowing  competent  parties  to  employ  it,  but  not  of  less 
value  relatively  to  the  value  of  commodities. 

This  is  a  subject,  where  there  exists  a  more  general  confusion 
than  perhaps,  in  any  other  branch  of  the  money  principle,  and 
the  most  intelligent  merchants  will  think  nothing  of  telling 
you  that  money  has  nothing  to  do  with  prices,  or  any  effect 
on  trade,  because  capital  exists  to  plethora,  and  yet  prices 
continue  low  and  trade  languishing  !  It  is  so  obvious,  that  it 
is  only  when  money  is  circulating, — when  it  is  passing 
through  a  great  many  hands,  and  thus  enabling  a  great  many 
people  to  purchase  the  things  which  they  want,  that  the  effect 
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is  prodaced  on  trAde  and  prices.  As  long  as  it  is  locked  up  in 
Banks,  or  any  other  place  in  great  heaps,  it  is  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  if  it  did  not  exist  at  all,  so  far  as  prices  go  : 
but,  of  course,  it  must  be  in  existence  before  it  can  come  out, 
and  when  we  know  that  it  docs  exist,  and  may  feel  quite  sure 
that  it  will  sooner  or  later  come  into  circulation  ;  the  period 
at  which  this  takes  place,  depends  on  the  confidence  which  the 
holders  of  it  feel  of  the  powers  of  the  industrious  classes  to 
employ  it  to  advantage ;  and  also  on  the  confidence  which 
the  industrious  classes  feel,  that  as  soon  as  they  get  it  into  use, 
the  lenders  will  not  suddenly  recall  it. 

If  a  man  has  begun  to  open  out  a  mine,  or  make  cloth,  and 
IS  preparing  a  course  of  business,  partly  with  his  own,  and 
partly  with  borrowed  money,  it  is  clear  that  if  all  the  borrowed 
money  be  suddenly  called  up,  his  operations  must  stop  before 
he  has  begun  to  realize  the  object  of  them,  and  his  capital  be 
all  lost.  A  man  who  has  reason  to  apprehend  this,  will  not 
begin  operations,  but  will  content  himself  with  waiting,  and 
will  expend  as  little  money  as  he  can — his  men  will  be  kept 
doing  nothing,  having  little  money  and  consequently  con- 
suming few  commodities.  Now,  the  time  when  this  confidence 
is  naturally  felt,  is,  when  a  long  course  of  depression  has 
brought  the  prices  of  every  thing  so  low,  that  they  are  snp* 
posed  to  be  at  the  very  lowest,  when  there  can  be  little  risk 
in  producing  commodities,  and  after  a  steady  export  demand 
has  proved  this ;  also  after  gold  has  been  accumulating  so 
steadily  that  there  is  little  chance  of  a  ''drain"  for  a  long 
time,  and  thus  when  they  may  expect  the  uninterrupted  use 
of  money.  Two  or  three  years  of  such  a  state  of  things  has 
always  hitherto  been  found  to  create  the  confidence,  and  to 
bring  money  into  circulation.  The  action  of  money  on  trade 
and  prices,  arises  not  alone  from  the  actual  quantity  which 
exists,  but  on  this  and  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  it 
circulates  combined,  this  latter  is,  in  fact,  by  far  the  more 
important  element. 

The  state  of  things  above  described  took  place  in  the  years 
just  preceding  1834— the  money  accumulated  in  London,  was 
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at  low  rates  of  interest,  and  aided  by  the  legal  tender  act 
passed  bj  Lord  Orey's  administration  in  1833,  it  begun  in 
1834  and  1835,  to  shew  itself  coming  into  circulation. 
Activity  in  trade  began  to  manifest  itself,  profit  was  slowly 
realized,  the  articles  of  import  were  at  low  prices  in  eyery 
foreign  country  where  we  purchased,  the  cost  of  production 
low  in  England,  and  a  safe  business  was  done  where  at- 
tempted. In  1835,  the  recommencement  of  active  business 
brought  money  rapidly  into  circulation,  general  employment 
gave  to  the  grand  bulk  of  the  community,  the  labouring 
classes,  the  means  of  purchasing  once  more  the  comforts  of 
life —a  demand  for  commodities  greater  than  the  supply  took 
place.  Now  every  man  who  did  business  almost  inevitably 
made  money,  for  prices  were  rising — money,  of  course,  came 
into  brisk  demand,  and  New  Joint  Stock  Banks,  became 
channels  for  its  supply.  The  Bank  of  England  followed 
their  example.  Thb  stream  of  capital  overflowed  from  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States,  which  reacted  on  trade  in  England, 
to  increase  it,  and  1836,  7,  8,  and  9,  were  years  of  extreme 
prosperity  throughout  Oreat  Britain.  The  two  slight  checks 
which  took  place  in  that  period  need  hardly  be  mentioned^ 
nothing  can  controvert  the  position  that  up  to  1839,  they  were 
years  of  remarkable  prosperity.  The  fact  was,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  seven  fearful  years  of  misery  for  the  British 
labouring  population,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  gold  suffi- 
cient to  enable  England  to  escape  ybr  a  time  from  the  pressure 
of  the  Money  Bill  of  1819.  But  how  long  did  this  immunity 
last?  it  lasted  until  the  liabilities  of  England  to  Foreigners 
exceeded  theirs  to  us. 

The  merchant  in  St.  Petersburgh,  in  Hamburgh,  in  Alex- 
andria, in  New  Orleans,  in  Calcutta,  is  as  keenly  alive  to  the 
price  which  his  produce  will  bring  in  London,  as  the  farmer 
in  Essex  is  to  that  which  his  wheat  will  bring  in  Mark  Lane. 
The  farmer  who  has  corn  to  sell,  does  not  calculate  how  much 
it  has  cost  him,  and  therefore  put  a  price  on  it  in  accordance. 
Having  the  corn,  he  will  ask  and  hold  out  for  the  full  price 
which  the  market  will  give,  and  does  not  care  what  is  the 
VOL.    IV.  O 
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canse  of  the  rise  in  the  valae.  If  wheat  is  at  8O5  he  will  have 
80s,  and  if  it  be  at  40s.  he  will  sell  at  40«.  Thus  the  holder 
of  goods  in  Hamburgh,  America  or  India.  In  every  mart  in 
the  world,  each  mail  is  looked  for  with  almost  the  sole 
object  of  watching  the  price  in  the  London  market,  and 
the  Foreign  merchant  sells  his  goods  accordingly.  The 
Russian  does  not  care  whether  the  price  of  tallow  be  dear  in 
England,  in  consequence  of  taxes  increasing  the  price  of 
everything  which  enters  into  the  production  of  tallow ; 
he  simply  finds  prices  high,  and  lays  on  his  price  accord- 
ingly. From  1835  to  1839,  the  prices  of  all  articles 
purchased  by  England  in  foreign  markets,  went  up  in  those 
markets  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  prices  in 
England.  Year  after  year  saw  them  rise  higher  and  higher, 
till  at  last  many  staple  articles  were  doubled  in  price  abroad. 
A  reduction  of  import  duties,  with  the  view  of  lowering  the 
price  of  imported  articles  was  made  by  the  Government,  and 
duties  were  taken  off  hemp,  tallow,  candles,  leather,  hides  and 
some  other  articles.  Did  the  articles  become  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer? No !  —the  currency  interference  more  than  counteracted 
the  customs'  reduction,  and  they  all  became  dearer  I  Hemp 
rose  from  £29.  per  ton  in  England  in  1834,  to  £46.  in  1839 : 
Tallow  from  40«.  and  42s.  to  60s,  and  upwards  :  Hides  from 
9d.  to  Is,  and  Is,  2d,  per  pound.  No  theory  can  alter  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  the  articles  above  mentioned  became  dearer 
in  favour  of  the  foreign  merchant  by  the  amount  of  the  duty 
taken  off,  and  no  cheaper  in  England,  so  that  the  said  duties 
did  not  go  to  benefit  the  British  consumer,  but  was  transferred 
from  the  British  revenue  into  the  pockets  of  the  foreign 
holder. 

My  business  being  to  purchase  goods  in  roost  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  on  account  of  merchants  and  manu- 
fkcturers  in  England,  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  in  the  years 
1885  to  1839,  the  prices  of  all  foreign  commodities  rose  with 
progressive  certainty  in  all  the  foreign  markets,  and  also  that 
the  prices  of  manufactures  in  England  rose  for  internal  con- 
sumption :    but  also  that  the  rise  in   the   price  of  British 
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mannfactared  goods  for  export,  stopped  at  a  certain  point, 
that  the  price  to  be  obtained  from  foreign  countries,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  that  obtained  for  home  consumption,  and  that 
the  high  prices  of  1836,  7,  and  8,  began  to  stop  the  export 
trade,  and  did  stop  it.  It  was  then  that  manufacturers  and 
some  merchants  continued  their  export  trade  bj  sending  out 
goods  on  consignment^  trusting  to  realize  their  prices,  and  as 
soon  as  the  home  trade  began  to  diminish  in  1839  and  40, 
they  sent  out  prodigious  quantities  of  goods  in  this  waj  to 
every  part  of  the  world, — the  result  was  additional  depression, 
and  then  the  evil  was  accounted  for  by  over  speculation ! 
There  was  a  different)  ale  for  prices  of  imports  in  the  British 
market,  and  the  prices  of  British  produce  in  foreign  markets ; 
and  that  was  constituted  through  our  standard. 

Now,  before  proceeding  further,  I  must  observe  that  this  is 
a  point  of  knowledge  which  the  Economists  and  Theorists 
Lave  at  length  arrived  at.  The  experience  of  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  has  shewn  them  that  cheap  gold  is  preferred  by 
foreigners  to  dear  goods,  but  the  means  they  propose  to  pre- 
vent and  rectify  this  evil,  are  on  a  par  with  their  previous 
speculations.  Their  favourite  doctrine  has  been,  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  between  gold  and  merchandise  could  be  pre- 
vented by  circumscribing  the  circulation  of  money  in  England, 
in  accordance  with  tfte  demand  for  gold  by  foreigners.  They 
recommended  that  as  soon  as  the  point  is  attained  where 
foreigners  take  gold  instead  of  goods,  the  Bank  should  pro- 
portionably  contract :  that  as  soon  as  one  million  of  gold  is 
gone,  she  should  contract  circulation  in  like  manner,  which 
operation  they  hold  would  bring  back  the  gold  again.  This 
they  term  '*  regulating  the  issues  in  accordance  with  the 
Foreign  Exchanges."  This  is  the  specific  for  preventing  fluc- 
tuations—indeed they  assert  it  to  be  the  only  method  by  which 
they  can  be  prevented.  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  is  the  father  of  this 
theory,  and  he  recommends  that  every  country  Banker  be 
made  to  do  the  same  and  "  regulate  his  issues  according 
to  the  foreign  Exchanges." 

The  Bank  of  England  actually  affected  to  do  this,  and  it  con- 
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taiDed  in  the  Direction  one  or  two  of  the  ''  Economists,"  as 
the  Directors  are  in  the  hahit  of  jocularly  terming  the  advocates 
of  this  system.  The  Bank,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  there 
was  plenty  of  gold  in  its  coffers  and  little  trade  to  employ  it, 
promised  to  act  according  to  this  **  foreign  Exchange." 

The  inventors  of  this  docrine  were  London  Bankers  : — The 
proposition  is  so  strange  that  we  require  to  call  the  spirit  of 
indulgence  to  our  aid,  in  treating  of  the  matter.  The  best  apo- 
logy we  can  make  for  them,  is  to  say  that  they  were  London 
Bankers  or  Merchants.  No  provincial  Banker  or  Merchant, 
hardly  even  a  provincial  "  Economist"  could  be  found  to  pro- 
pound anything  so  absurd,  a  theory  so  purely  ridiculous;  for, 
in  the  provinces,  the  extent  of  business  which  each  man  trans- 
acts, is  so  limited,  that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  every  transaction  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  he  thus  obtains  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  it,  that  he  has  no  temptation  to  pro- 
ceed to  theory  at  all,  (theories  being  the  refuge  of  persons  who 
wish  to  account  for  that  which  they  do  not  understand ;)  or  if 
he  did,  he  would  by  his  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  his  business, 
be  more  likely  to  include  every  item  in  his  calculation,  and 
80  make  his  theory  correct,  t.  e.  in  accordance  with  practice. 
But  the  London  Banker  or  Merchant  has  unfortunately  not 
this  facility,  for,  the  extent  of  business  carried  on  in  London 
is  so  vast  that  a  great  many  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of 
employment  are  rendered  necessary,  and  each  man  sees  only  a 
portion  of  a  transaction.  A  London  Banker  cannot  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  routine  of  the  operations  of  trade,  even  of 
his  own  customers  in  London,  much  less  that  of  the  country  in 
general,  whose  aggregate  it  is  that  brings  about  the  culminat- 
ing point,  which  he  designates  the  **  turn  of  the  Exchanges:" 
his  own  particular  business  is  too  large,  to  admit  of  his  enter- 
ing into  the  numerous  items  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  see  in  what  manner  the  state  of  the  transactions 
between  England  and  the  world,  would  produce  the  inter- 
change of  so  much  gold  to  effect  a  balance.  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd, 
and  Mr.  Norman,  are  much  in  the  state  that  the  workman  of  a 
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cabinet-maker,  whose  sole  employment  is^  and  ever  has  been, 
to  turn  the  legs  of  chairs ;  he  can  make  chair-legs  far  better 
than  any  body  else,  but  is  not  therefore  able  to  instruct  the 
cabinet-maker  in  the  art  of  regulating  the  whole  of  his  manu- 
factory ?  In  Banking  and  money  matters,  the  case  is,  however, 
reversed,  and  the  cabinet-makers  go  to  the  workmen  for 
advice ! 

Let  us  now  then  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  soundness  of 
this  advice.  In  a  time  of  prosperity  in  England,  while  prices 
are  getting  up,  and  money  is  circulating  rapidly,  disseminat- 
ing itself  in  all  quarters,  each  man  calculates  on  obtaining  so 
much  money  at  his  Banker's,  and  on  realizing  such  and  such 
prices,  the  highest  the  market  will  afford.  The  persons  whose 
business  it  is  to  purchase  goods  in  foreign  countries,  to  bring 
to  England  to  sell  to  the  consumers,  are  a  different  class  from 
those  who  sell  home  goods,  or  who  manufacture  goods,  and  the 
Banker  who  does  the  money  business  for  them  all,  belongs 
again  to  a  different  class:  none  of  these  know  anything  of  the 
transactions  of  the  other ;  they  each  purchase  from  or  sell  to 
his  customer  at  the  best  prices  of  the  day,  without  any  refe- 
rence  to  *'  foreign  exchanges."  The  merchant  who  buys  tal- 
low at  St.  Petersburgh  at  108  -oubles  per  Berquetz,  and  sells 
it  in  England  for  40*.  per  cwt.,  or  who  buys  hemp  in  Riga 
at  68  roubles  per  Bqt.  and  sells  it  for  29*.  and  30  per  cwt., 
er  sugar  in  Calcutta,  at  6  rupees  per  maund,  which  he  sells  for 
62s.  per  cwt.,  presently  finds  the  demand  brisk,  and  he  holds 
for  42*.  33*.  and  56*.  per  cwt.  respectively.  He  obtains  these 
latter  prices,  (which  he  is  certain  to  do  in  a  time  of  rising 
prosperity)  in  a  short  time — but  that  merchant  buys  no  more 
taUoTV,  or  hemp,  or  sugar,  at  108  roubles,  68  or  roubles,  and 
6  rupees  !  No,  no,  the  time  for  his  buying  at  these  prices  is 
gone,  from  the  moment  of  the  increased  prices  being  obtained. 
In  about  18  days  thereafter,  he  receives  advices  from  his  cor- 
respondents at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Riga,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  an  exact  transcript: — 

"  Dear  Sir,  We  have  received  your  esteemed  communication 
*'  of  the       instant,  ordering  us  to  purchase  for  your  account 
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''  200  casks  of  tallow^  and  100  to  150  tons  of  hemp,  at  former 
"  limits.  We  have  to  state  to  you  that  since  last  advices  from 
*'  England,  these  articles  have  gone  up  to  2  to  4  roubles,  and 
"  we  cannot  now  buy  under  110  roubles  for  tallow,  and  70  to  72 
^  roubles  for  hemp.  Holders  are  firm,  and  several  parcels  have 
"changed  hands  at  the  advanced  rates.  From  the  state  of 
**  your  market  we  see  little  chance  of  prices  receding  this  sea- 
**  son,  and  we  would  strongly  advise  you  to  alter  your  limits, 
**  and  allow  us  to  lay  in  for  you  a  shipment  as  early  as  possible^ 
*^  especially  as  freights  are  now  rising.  Waiting  the  pleasure 
•*  of  your  reply,  I  am,  &c." 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  communications  exactly  ana- 
logous are  received.  The  merchant  finds  the  price  at  home 
remaining  firm,  or  rather  tending  upwards,  and  as  there  is  a 
small  profit  in  the  transaction,  with  the  prospect  of  more,  he 
orders  at  the  advanced  rates,  and  holds  for  455.  36s,  and  62«. 
Consumption  goes  briskly  on,  and  he  soon  realises  the  new  prices 
-—the  next  season  comes  on,  but  there  is  now  again  no  more 
buying  at  the  same  prices  as  last.  In  every  part  of  the  world 
the  exact  state  of  the  British  market  is  known  and  watched, 
with  just  the  same  attention  as  the  wheat  market  in  any  town 
is  watched  by  the  neighbouring  farmer,  and  each  rise  in  Eng- 
land is  marked  by  a  corresponding  rise  abroad.  The  buyer  in 
England  pays  the  advanced  price,  and  can  afford  to  do  it,  as  his 
price  for  goods  keep  rising  too,  and  the  increase  of  value  of 
all  things,  causes  a  large  amount  of  money  to  be  required. 
Bankers,  finding  all  parties  prospering,  have  no  hesitation  in 
granting  the  use  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  and 
the  wheel  goes  round  gathering  strength  and  velocity  at  every 
turn.  The  merchant  who  buys  tallow  in  Russia,  or  sugar  in 
India,  or  cotton  in  America,  does  not  occupy  himself  with  the 
thought  of  whether  the  prices  which  are  asked  of  him  in  these 
countries,  are  likely  to  turn  the  exchanges  against  England — his 
operations  are  not  regulated  by  this  consideration;  they  are 
regulated  solely  by  the  prospect  which  he  thinks  there  isof  selling 
to  a  remunerating  price,  and  as  long  as  he  goes  on  selling  at  a 
profit  price,  so  does  he  continue  buying  whatever  the  price 
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abroad  be.     Neither  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  nor 
an  J  other  Bank,  keep  a  watch  on  the  prices  which  British  mer- 
cliants  are  paying  to  foreign  countries  for  each  article  of  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  about 
to  preponderate  over  those  which  British  manufacturers  are 
receiving  from  Foreigners  for  their  goods,  and  thereby  turn 
the  exchanges  against  England  by   producing  a  balance  in 
gold  to  pay — they  do  not  by  any  means  watch  the  coming  of 
this  event,  aad  regulate  their  issues  to  prevent  it.     Neither  the 
merchants,  the  manufacturers,  nor  the  Bankers  square  their 
operations  to  any  such  rule;   but  they  all  buy  and  circulate 
according  to  the  present  demand,  and  as  long  as  the  purchases 
made  by  England  do  not  exceed  in  sterling  value  the  amount 
of  salesmade  by  her  abroad,  so  long  do  prices  keep  rising 
and   money  circulating  fearlessly.     Prices  of  exports  from 
England  being  kept  from  rising  beyond  a  certain  rate,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  Bill  of  1819,  fixing  the  price  of  gold  at 
jC3.  17s  lO^d  sterling,  while  no  limit  acts  to  prevent  prices  of 
imports  rising;  but,  on  the  contrary,  while  every  facility  is  given 
for  causing  them  to  rise,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  absolute 
certainty,  that  the  point  must  come  when  the  gross  value  of 
imports  will  exceed  that  of  the  exports,  and  thereby  a  balance 
of  gold  be  required  to  pay  the  difference.     The  value  of  the 
goods  which  go  and  come  between  England  and  the  world,  is 
yery  great :  many  hundreds  and  millions  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  a  balance  of  five  to  ten  millions  is  a  very  trifling  matter 
in  such  a  sum.  The  operation  of  this  immense  machinery  acting 
all  over  the  world,  can  neither  be  foreseen  with  precision,  nor 
controlled  with  efficacy  if  foreseen.     The  culminating  poii^t 
cannot  be  ascertained,  until  the  bowl  has  commenced  running 
over,  and  were  every  merchant  in  England  aware  of  it,  and 
desirous  of  drawing  back  that  the  blow  might  not  descend, 
how  could  they  do  it  ?  Their  purchases  ^re going  on  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  at  the  old  prices,  their  liabilities  are  all  running 
and  will  not  arrive  at  maturity  for  some  time,  their  contracts  are 
made  and  must  be  fulfilled;  great  part  of  their  purchases  are 
bein^made  by  cieAitAfumished  by  great  London  Merchants  and 
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Bankers,  (granted  not  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  gold 
which  exists^  but  the  extent  of  paper  credit),  besides,  much 
of  their  imports  being  already  contracted  for  to  consumers  who 
must  have  them  delivered — and  they  are  by  a  consentaneous 
impulse  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  mighty  machine,  and  run 
it  so  fine  that  a  million  or  two  will  mark  the  extent  only  of  the 
balance !  As  well  graduate  the  descent  of  a  thunderbolt  I  Not 
five,  but  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  millions  sterling  might  as 
easily  indicate  the  balance  of  trade,  as  one  million,  before  the 
Telocity  of  the  machine  could  be  stopped,  and  all  present  trans- 
actions wound  up.  There  is  no  arresting  it,  but  by  a  crash. 
Any  one  possessing  the  slightest  grain  of  practical  commercial 
knowledge  will  see  that  the  thought  of  regulating  by  the  pro- 
cess of  Messrs.  Lloyd  is  the  most  ludicrous  chimera.  That 
any  man  should  be  found  in  a  commercial  country  to  propose 
such  a  scheme,  is  excelled  only  by  this — that  another  has  been 
found  to  make  the  attempt  to  put  it  in  practice.  To  those 
who  may  not  be  engaged  in  business,  and  who  consequently 
may  not  be  of  themselves  able  to  see  the  folly  of  the  project, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  famous 
Gold  Bill  of  1819,  the  facts  have  in  each  instance  shewn  that 
the  first  knowledge  which  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other 
Bank,  has  had  that  the  culminating  point  had  arrived,  was,  a 
sudden  drain  of  gold,  sufficient  to  convulse  the  Empire  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  to  make  the  theory  fly  to  the  wind, 
like  rotten  canvass  in  a  hurricane.  For  instance,  in  August, 
1824,  the  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  was  £11,780,000 ; 
the  drain  came  on  suddenly,  so  that,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  made  to  stop  it,  less  than  12  months  found  the  gold  less 
than  a  third  of  the  amount,  or  £3,630,000.  In  one  part  of  1825. 
the  Bank  held  9  millions  of  gold,  and  in  February  1826,  is 
did  not  retain  2^  millions.  In  1836,  8  millions  fell  to  less 
than  4  millions  in  the  following  year.  In  1839,  during  a 
period  of  remarkable  prosperity,  there  was  a  drain  so  sudden 
that  near  five  millions  of  gold  was  taken  in  four  months,  and 
the  9^  millions  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  in  September  1838, 
dwindled  to  less  then  2J  millions  in  that  month,  of  1839. 
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Did  the  Bank  therefore,  not  foresee  the  ''  coming  change?" 
When  it  came  was  it  able  to  arrest  it,  and  regulate  its  issues 
according  to  the  Foreign  Exchanges  ?  No  :  and  had  it  been 
able  to  put  its  remedy  in  operation,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences, — the  disappearance  of  a  great  proportion  of  her 
circulating  medium  was  the  evil,  the  remedy  proposed  was  to 
make  as  much  mare  disappear  I — and  so  it  did  exactly  the  con- 
trary— ^and  could  do  nothing  else ;  it  doubled  the  amount  of  their 
discount  in  1839 !  and  then  only  escaped  farther  misery  by  a 
loan  from  the  Bank  of  France. 


(To  be  continued.) 


SECRET  RESOLUTIONS  op  the  MEMBERS  of  the 
GERMANIC   DIET    held   at   VIENNA,   agreed 

TO   ON   THE    12th   OF   JuNB,    1834. 


Extract  from  the  opening  address  of  Prince  Von  Mettemich, 

A  PARTY  has  sprung  up  out  of  the  storms  of  the  time,  whose 
boldness  has  increased  to  insolence^  if  not  by  opposition,  certainly 
by  a  spirit  of  concession.  Hostile  to  all  authority,  because  it 
cherishes  the  idea,  that  it  has  itself  been  called  to  rule,  this  party, 
in  the  midst  of  genera]  political  peace,  carries  on  interna]  war, 
poisons  the  dispositions  and  minds  of  the  people,  seduces  the  young, 
infatuates  even  persons  of  mature  age,  disturbs  the  harmony  of  all 
private  and  public  social  relations,  and  with  unpardonable  assurance 
stimulates  the  people  to  display  a  systematic  want  of  confidence 
towards  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  preaches  up  the  destruction  and 
annihilation  of  the  whole  existing  order  of  things.  This  is  the 
party,  which  has  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  forms  of  these  consti- 
tutions, which  have  been  introduced  into  Germany :  and  whether 
they  have  succeeded  by  the  apparently  legal,  slow  and  sure  method, 
or  by  that  of  open  rebellion,  the  objects  which  they  have  had  in  view 
have  been  always  the  same.  Continually  making  progress  accord- 
ing to  their  prescribed  plan,  they  were  at  first  satisfied  with  gaining 
a  position  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Estates,  from  which  they  might 
carry  on  an  opposition  against  the  respective  governments ;  their 
views  were  progressively  extended  ;  and  every  thing  was  to  be  done 
to  strengthen  the  position  which  had  already  been  gained.  Their 
next  object  was  to  restrict  the  powers  of  Government  within  as  nar- 
row limits  as  possible ;  and  finally  the  true  power  was  no  longer 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  Chief  head  of  the  state,  but  the  whole 
legislative  and  administrative  functions  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Chambers*  And  in  fact,  we  must  not  conceal 
from  ourselves,  that  this  party  has  found  means,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  here  and  there  to  realise  its  objects,  and  if  an  effectual  and 
preserving  barrier  be  not  speedily  raised  and  vigorously  maintained 
against  the  devastating  stream  of  this  overwhelming  spirit,  and  a  stop 
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be  not  put  to  the  progress  of  this  faction  in  the  deyelopement  of  its 
plans,  even  the  shadow  of  monarchical  power  in  the  hands  of  several 
Princes  will  soon  disappear. 

Protocol  of  the  Conference  of  Vienna^  agreed  to  on  the  \2th  of 
June,  1834. 
The  sovereign  Princes  and  free  cities  of  Germany,  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  of 
the  German  confederation,  as  defined  by  the  acts  of  their  various 
representatives  in  the  confederation  itself,  and  confirmed  by  their 
cendusive  sanction,  as  well  as  for  the  security  of  the  hereditary 
authority  of  the  several  states^  guaranteed  by  their  fundamental 
principles,  of  public  order  and  quiet  in  the  several  states  of  the  con- 
federation, and  finally  with  a  firm  determination  conscientiously  to 
maintain  and  protect,  by  all  the  means  within  their  power,  and  con- 
sisteot  with  their  duties,  the  present  existing  legal  condition  of  the 
German  States  agdnst  every  attempt  at  change  and  violation,  have 
appointed  the  following  Plenipotentiaries^  viz.,  &c.  &c.,  to  enter 
iato  consultation  and  devise  the  best  means  of  securing  the  common 
objects  and  general  principles  equally  to  be  maintained  by  all  the 
gOTeroments.  These  Plenipotentiaries  having  met  at  Vienna,  exhi- 
bited and  exchanged  their  several  powers,  and  having  assembled  in 
cabinet-conferences,  have  come  to  a  unanimous  and  definite  agree- 
ment on  the  following  articles. 

Art.  ]. — The  fundamental  principle  of  the  German  union, 
recognized  in  the  final  act,  Act.  57,  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
Mcording  to  which  the  collective  power  of  the  State  is  always  to 
remam  in  the  chief  head  of  the  State,  and  the  sovereign  is  only 
bound  to  accept  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Estates,  in  the  execution 
of  some  specified  rights  granted  by  a  constitution,  consisting  of 
elective  or  other  chambers,  is  to  be  maintained  unimpaired  in  the 
full  extent  of  its  meaning.  Every  allegation  contrary  to  this  prin- 
^ple,  or  having  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  any  division  or 
^nution  of  the  sovereign  power,  is  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the 
political  rights  of  the  States  forming  the  German  Confederation^ 
Md  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  maintained  or  applied  by  any  German 
Constitution  whatsoever. 

The  Governments  will  in  no  case  admit  of  any  extension  of  the 
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privileges  of  the  Chambers  or  assemblies  of  the  Estates,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 

Art.  2. — In  case  any  Chambers  or  Estates,  with  the  view  of 
extending  their  authority  or  power,  should  raise  doubts  respecting 
the  sense  of  any  particular  passage,  of  the  documents  which  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  their  respective  constitutions,  the  Govern- 
ments will  always  maintain  that  meaning  which  is  consistent  with  the 
above  mentioned  principles.  Should  the  Estates  not  be  satisfied 
with  this  explanation,  the  government  in  question  will  then  proceed 
to  terminate  the  diflSculty  by  having  recourse  to  the  method  pointed 
out  in  the  following  article  for  the  rectification  of  such  errors. 

Art.  3.— In  case  any  misunderstandings  should  arise  in  any  of 
the  confederated  States,  between  the  Government  and  the  Estates, 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  limits  of  the 
co-operation  allowed  to  the  Estates,  in  carrying  out  any  of  the 
specified  rights  of  the  Prince ;  as  for  example, — by  the  refusal  of  the 
means  necessary  to  carry  on  the  government  in  a  manner  correspond- 
ing to  its  obligations  to  the  other  States  of  the  union,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  that  all  constitutional  means  consistent 
with  the  law  have  been  tried  without  success,  for  their  satisfactory 
removal,  the  several  members  of  the  confederation  bind  themselves 
as  such,  before  calling  for  the  intervention  of  the  Diet  to  endeavour 
to  have  such  disputes  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, to  be  constituted  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  follow- 
ing article. 

Art.  4. — In  order  to  form  a  court  of  arbitration,  each  of  the 
seventeen  voices  of  the  smaller  council*  of  the  Confederation,  from 
three  years  to  three  years,  shall  name  and  appoint  two  persons  from 
the  States  which  they  severally  represent,  who  shall  be  men  distin- 
guished by  their  character  and  abilities,  and  who  have  given  proofs 
of  their  capacity,  one  in  the  legal  and  the  other  in  the  administra- 
tive department,  by  long  service,  requisite  knowledge,  and  acquain- 
tance with  business.  The  persons  so  named  and  approved  of  by 
their  respective  governments  and  by  all  the  other  governments  of  the 
Confederation,  shall  constitute  the  high  tribunal  of  arbitration,  &c. 

(The  articles  which  follow  from  5  to  14  inclusive,  refer  to  the 

*  Engerer  Rath. 
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decrees  respecting  the  rules  and  dpties  of  the  aboye  coart,  which  are 
ilmdj  known.) 

Art.  15. — The  Estates  shall  not  in  any  case  be  empowered 
\tpi\y  to  depart  from  their  own  resolutions,  or  from  those  of 
former  meetings  of  Estates,  which  have  been  passed  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner  and  approved  of  by  the  government,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  latter.  This  principle  also  is  to  hold  good  with 
regard  to  all  those  resolutions,  which  have  been  passed  for  a  specified 
time,  during  the  whole  of  such  definite  period. 

In  cases  where  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  are  customary,  Govem- 
ments  are  not  to  suffer  any  changes  to  be  introduced  into  the  form 
and  manner  of  such  decrees  which  may  affect  the  hereditary  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State. 

Art.  16.— All  ordinances  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  a  constitutional  form,  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  power,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  binding  upon  the  subject,  and  to  be  expressly  protected 
and  administered  as  such. 

The  Governments  respectively  affected  will  offer,  in  every  way  con- 
sistent with  the  laws,  the  firmest  opposition  to  all  objections  as  to 
competency  raised  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  calculated  to  interfere 
with  such  ordinances. 

The  non-recognition  of  such  ordinances  in  any  case  by  the 
Estates,  b  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  legal  impediment  to  their 
enforcement,  as  long  as  the  complaints  of  the  Estates  are  not  regarded 
as  founded  upon  some  constitutional  grounds. 

The  progress  of  administration  by  the  Governments,  in  general,  is 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  opposition  of  the  Estates  whatsoever,  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be  presented,  and  the  opponents  must  await 
the  removal  of  their  grounds  of  complaint  in  a  legal  way. 

In  the  various  projects  of  laws,  submitted  by  the  Governments  to 
the  assemblies  of  the  Estates,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  distin- 
guish between  the  legal  concurrence  of  the  Estates  in  the  enactment 
of  laws,  and  the  ordinances  published  by  the  Government,  for  the 
administration  of  such  laws. 

Aet.  17. — The  Governments  will  not  permit  the  Estates  to  enter 
into  any  consultations,  or  to  pass  any  resolutions,  with  respect  to  the 
Talidity  and  legality  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Confederation. 
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Art.  18. — ^The  respective  Governments  will  forthwith  dissolve 
any  meetings  of  Estates,  which  refuse  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies^ 
for  the  execution  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
28th  of  June,  1832,  after  having  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  all 
legal  and  constitutional  means  to  induce  their  compliance,  and  in 
such  cases  the  aid  of  the  confederation  is  secured  to  such  Govern- 
ment according  to  the  standard  of  the  formal  Act  of  the  Confedera* 
don,  contained  in  Articles  25,  26,  27. 

These  determinations  also  to  be  applicable  to  all  cases  of  a  com* 
plete  refusal  to  vote  taxes. 

Art.  19. — The  imposition  of  conditions,  even  in  cases  where  con- 
sent is  given,  to  raising  the  taxes  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
government,  which  conditions  are  inconsistent  with  Art.  2,  of  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Confederation,  cannot  be  suffered  to  take  place 
under  the  name  of  preliminaries  or  in  any  other  form  whatsoever. 

Art.  20. — ^The  right  of  consent  to,  and  approval  of  the  taxes  to 
be  imposed,  is  not  synonymous  with  that  of  regulating  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  State.  The  respective  Governments  will  keep  this  dis- 
tinction carefully  in  their  eye,  in  their  discussions  respecting  the 
budget,  and  will  cause  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  to  be 
carefully  observed  in  providing  the  necessary  funds,  both  for  present 
use  and  for  contingent  reserves. 

It  follows  from  this  distinction  ;  that  Estates  have  not  the  right  to 
determine  or  to  strike  out  individual  items  of  expence  which  come 
within  the  amount  of  the  sums  destined  for  the  service  of  the  state 
in  general ;  in  as  far  as  their  concurrence  is  not  expressly  required  by 
the  constitutions  or  laws. 

In  all  cases,  in  which  monies  have  been  already  expended  in  a 
manner  disallowed  by  the  Estates,  (and  in  all  cases  where  there  are 
two  Chambers,  the  objection  must  be  made  with  the  concurrence  of 
both)^  the  money  may  either  be  refused  on  future  occasions,  or 
according  to  circumstances,  applied  in  some  other  way  consistent 
with  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  but  such  sums  as  have  been 
really  shewn  to  be  wrongfully  expended,  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  Estates,  as  actual  funds  in  the  Treasury. 

The  question  as  to  the  legality  of  any  tax  which  has  been  shewn 
to  be  raised,  must  be  determined  in  a  constitutional  way,  and  if  the 
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decision  should  prove  to  be  against  the  legality  of  the  tax,  then  all 
daims  for  compensation  are  to  be  referred  to  the  competent  tribunals 
of  the  Government,  and  not  to  the  Estates. 

Art.  2 1  — In  order  to  enable  the  Estates  with  greater  certainty  to 
conne  to  a  determination  respecting  the  budget^  within  the  prescribed 
term  of  their  sitting,  the  Governments  will  summon  the  Estates  at 
the  proper  time,  and  as  a  rale  submit  the  budget  to  their  considera- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  their  sittings. 

In  case  the  settlement  of  the  budget  cannot  be  concluded  in  any 
legal  manner,  or  by  mutual  agreements  and  concessions,  before  the 
close  of  the  legal  period  for  granting  supplies,  the  respective  Go- 
vernments will  proceed  to  lay  the  points  in  dispute  before  the  High 
Court  of  Arbitration,  to  be  framed  according  to  Art.  3,  with  a  view 
to  have  a  decision  of  the  Court  within  six  months  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  latest  period  for  granting  supplies. 

In  case  the  Estates  should  not  agree  to  grant  temporary  supplies 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  State,  till  the  decision  of  that 
Court  be  ascertained,  or  should  not  submit  to  a  judicial  decision 
when  obtained,  whilst  the  Government  have  consented  to  abide  by 
inch  decision,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  levy  such  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  an 
administration  consistent  with,  and  regulated  by,  the  Constitution  of 
the  country,  without,  however,  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  supplies 
last  granted,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  services  required  by 
the  Confederation,  or  other  extraordinary  and  pressing  necessities, 
and  the  Confederation  will,  in  cases  of  necessity,  interfere,  and 
famish  the  necessary  aid  in  support  of  the  Government  as  deter- 
nuned  and  defined  by  Articles  25  and  26  of  the  final  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  by  Art.  2  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  28th  of  June,  1832. 

Art.  22. The  allied  sovereigns  bind  themselves  to  use  their  best 

endeavoors,  that,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  income  of  the  re- 
specuve  rulers  is  not  constitutionally  provided  for  in  some  other  way, 
the  civil  lists  shall  be  founded  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Domain- 
lands,  and  shall  in  every  case  be  so  arranged  with  the  Estates,  that 
they  shall  neither  be  capable  of  being  diminished  during  the  life- 
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time  of  the  present  sovereign,  nor  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  one 
without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  and  that  they  shall  not  be 
increased  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Estates. 

Art.  23. — The  principle  will  be  strictly  maintained  that  none  of 
the  officers  or  other  persons  in  the  service  of  the  state,  can  be 
allowed  to  become  members  of  the  Estates  or  Chambers,  without 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Crown. 

Art.  24. — The  Governments  will  not  in  any  case,  nor  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, consent  that  the  military  shall  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution. 

Art.  25. — The  Governments  will  adopt  the  necessary  regulations 
with  a  view  to  effect  a  uniform  and  strict  fulfilment  of  Art.  5,  of 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Confederation  of  the  28th  June,  1832,  and 
of  the  preliminaries  to  the  final  acts,  in  reference  to  the  publicity  of 
the  discussion  in  the  respective  meetings  of  the  Diets,  in  as  far  as 
they  are  not  already  sufficiently  provided  for ;  and  to  this  end  will 
furnish  their  Commissioners,  appointed  to  be  present  at  the  sittings 
of  the  respective  Diets,  with  the  necessary  instructions. 

Art.  26. — Especially,  care  will  be  taken  that  the  Presidents  of 
the  respective  Diets,  or  Chambers  of  the  Estates,  shall  not  omit  to 
call  speakers  to  order,  for  all  abuses  of  language  (whether  they  be 
attacks  upon  the  Confederation  as  a  whole,  or  upon  single  Govern- 
ments of  the  Union,  or  whether  they  consist  in  observations  made 
for  the  circulation  of  doctrines  and  opinions  calculated  to  undermine 
or  disturb  the  legal  order  of  the  State),  and  in  case  of  necessity 
shall  have  recourse  to  such  other  means  as  are  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Should  the  majority  of  any  such  assembly  of  Estates, 
approve  of  such  disorderly  expressions  of  single  members,  or  not 
oppose  them,  the  Governments,  after  the  application  of  the  other 
means  at  their  disposal,  without  effect,  will  proceed  to  the  proroga- 
tion or  even  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  or  Chambers,  accompanied 
by  an  express  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  such  proceeding. 

Art.  27. — On  every  occasion,  on  which  the  consultations  in  the 
public  sitting,  shall  have  reference  to  the  means  of  carrying 
out  any  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Confederation,  in  as  far  as  the 
co-operation  of  the  Estates  may  be  constitutionally  necessary  thereto, 
or  might  have  a  disadvantageous  influence  upon  any  of  the  relations 
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of  the  Confederation  or  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  German 
Union,  the  Governments  will  haye  recourse  to  all  the  necessary  means, 
to  change  the  public  into  secret  consultations. 

A  motion  was  made  in  accordance  with  Art.  27,  to  the  following 
effect,  ^'  That,  as  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  provisional  law  respecting  the  press,  on  the  20th  of  Sept.  1819, 
sod  have  caused  its  further  extension,  are  still  of  equal  weight  and 
importance,  those  legal  determinations  shall  still  continue  to  remain 
in  force  in  their  full  extent,  and  as  far  as  possible  a  uniform  opera- 
don  shall  be  secured  to  them  in  all  the  States  of  the  Confederation." 
Bavaria  proposed,  that  after  the  words  *<  legal  determinations*'  there 
should  be  inserted  the  words,  *•  for  six  years  longer."  It  was 
stated  in  reply  by  the  other  members  of  the  Conference)  that  by  this 
addition,  the  whole  object  of  the  motion,  which  was  to  strengthen 
the  efficiency  of  the  law  of  1 8 1 9»  and  to  give  it  an  indefinite  dura- 
don,  would  be  entbely  lost.  As  however,  Bavaria  persisted  in 
refusing  assent,  without  the  insertion  of  the  proposed  addition,  it 
was  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  to  omit  the  article. 

Art.  28. — It  is  agreed,  that  in  order  to  the  performance  of  their 
mutual  duties  in  the  maintenance  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  Germany, 
bj  a  watchful  and  strict  superintendance  over  the  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  and  other  periodicals  to  be  published  in  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  uniformly  to  carry  out  in  the  most  befitting  manner  the 
ceDsorship  now  existing,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the 
various  Governments  will :  — 

1 .  Confer  the  office  of  Censor  of  the  Press  upon  men  alone  of 
tried  judgment  and  ability,  and  secure  to  them  a  position  corres- 
ponding to  the  honourable  confidence  which  their  office  presupposes, 
whether  their  duty  be  exercised  as  a  separate  employment,  or  be 
exercised  in  connection  with  other  distinguished  offices  ; 

2.  Give  definite  instructions  to  the  respective  Censors ; 

3.  In  no  cases  allow  empty  spaces  which  may  indicate  the  place 
ud  extent  of  those  passages  stricken  out  by  the  Censor ; 

4.  In  those  States  of  the  Union,  in  which  no  specific  measures 
^  provided  by  the  Constitution,  or  the  law  of  the  land,  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  Press,  and  without  prejudice  to  what  is 
^termined  in  86  of  the  provisional  law   of    1819,   relating  to  the 
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Prefls,  a  high  magisterial  authority,  with  the  functions  of  a  Chief 
College  of  Censorship  shall  he  commissioned^  partly  to  watch  oTer 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  respec- 
tive Censors  and  partly  to  hear  and  decide  the  complaints  of  authors 
against  the  conduct  or  the  decisions  of  the  local  Censors. 

Art.  29. — Convinced  of  the  evil  effects  of  an  undue  number  of 
political  journals,  the  Governments  will  use  their  endeavours  and 
adopt  such  means,  as  may  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
such  journals,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  effected  without  injury  or  offence 
to  acknowledged  rights. 

Art.  30. — By  virtue  of  the  functions  of  the  high  police  which 
attaches  to  their  oflSce,  the  Governments  will  not  grant  permission 
for  the  publication  of  new  political  journals,  without  having  first 
obtained  a  concession  to  this  effect  from  the  Government.  Such 
permission  will  only  be  granted  with  reference  to  the  preceding 
Art.  29,  when  the  Government  is  convinced  of  the  ability  of  the 
editor,  and  only  with  the  insertion  of  a  clause  of  the  right  of  uncon* 
ditional  recall. 

Art.  31. — The  Imprimatur  granted  to  a  book  by  the  Censor 
in  one  state,  shall  not  free  the  work  from  the  necessary  rules  of 
supervision  in  other  States  of  the  Confederation. 

Art.  32. — The  determination,  expressed  by  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  5th  July  1832,  respecting  the  circulation  of 
periodicals  and  other  works  not  exceeding  20  sheets,  and  on  poll* 
tical  subjects,  which  may  be  printed  in  the  German  language,  be- 
yond the  limitsof  the  territory  of  the  Confederation,  shall  be  strictly 
enforced. 

With  respect  to  the  newspapers  written  in  foreign  languages,  the 
Governments  unite  in  the  determination,  that  subscriptions  to  such 
newspapers  can  only  be  received  by  the  several  postmasters,  accord- 
ing to  a  list  of  such  papers  as  are  approved  of  by  the  government. 
Journals  which  are  not  in  this  way  permitted,  may  be  directed  to  in- 
dividuals, but  not  laid  out  for  public  use. 

Art.  33. — Care  will  be  taken,  that  in  the  printing  of  all  minutes 
or  debates  of  the  respective  Diets  or  Chambers,  where  such  a 
practice  prevails,  all  those  expressions  shall  be  omitted,  which  ac- 
cording to  Art.  26,  have  exposed  the  speaker  to  be  called  to  order. 
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Id  cases  where  the  discussions  of  the  Diets  shall  be  printed  in  news- 
papers or  other  periodical  writings,  such  printing  is  subject  to  all 
chose  regulations -prescribed  for  the  editing,  censorship,  and  oversight 
of  other  printed  matter.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the 
publication  of  extracts  from  discussions  in  the  Diet  or  Chambers  in 
periodical  papers. 

Art.  34. — The  authorities  for  the  superintendance  of  the  Press, 
•nd  the  Censors  of  the  newspapers,  shall  be  instructed  to  follow  the 
same  course  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  proceedings  of 
other  German  Diets,  and  to  observe  the  same  caution  and  rules, 
as  with  respect  to  those  of  their  own. 

Art.  35. — In  cases  where  publicity  prevails  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  Governments  will  only  allow  of  the  publication  of 
criminal  cases  under  the  observance  of  such  precautionary  mea- 
sures, as  may  serve  to  guard  against  any  evil  effects  upon  public 
order  and  quiet. 

A  motion  was  made  to  the  following  effect ;  "  that  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  institution  of  a  trial  by  jury  exists,  and  the 
power  of  such  juries  extends  to  political  relations,  the  Governments 
bind  themselves,  to  effect  its  restriction  within  limits  which  are  not 
dangerous,  and  if  possible,  its  abolition." — To  this  motion  Bavaria 
refused  to  consent,  and  it  was  resolved  to  omit  this  article. 

Akt.  36. — The  Governments  unite  in  forbidding  reprints  of 
works,  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  territory,  and  in  a  determination 
to  maintain  and  protect  literary  property  according  to  uniform  prin- 
ciples. 

Art.  37. — A  Commission  shall  be  named  by  the  Diet  of  the 
Confederation,  to  consider,  in  how  far  an  agreement  may  be  come  to 
unong  all  the  States  of  the  Union  respecting  the  organisation  of  the 
whole  trade  in  books. 

With  this  view,  the  Governments  will  uke  the  opinions  of 
esteemed  booksellers  in  their  several  states,  and  transmit  the  results 
of  their  opinions  to  the  Commission  of  the  Diet. 

Art.  38. — In  order  to  enable  the  authorities  appointed  by  the 
''•rioug  Sovereigns  in  their  respective  States,  to  perform  their  obliga- 
tions respecting  the  Universities  under  their  superintendance  with 
^^  certain  success,  the  Governmeots  will  mutually  communicate 
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the  instructions  given  to  those  authorities,  after  subjecting  them  to 
careful  revision,  and  avail  themselves  of  such  instructions  with  a 
view  to  obtain  as  great  uniformity  as  possible  in  the  orders  issued  at 
the  several  Universities. 

AiiT.  39. — Private  lecturers  will  only  be  allowed  to  deliver 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  Universities^  after  having  passed  the 
examination  prescribed  for  candidates  for  the  public  service  in  the 
department,  which  they  may  have  chosen,  and  when  they  have 
passed  this  examination  with  distinction ;  the  Governments,  more- 
over, will  be  careful  as  far  as  the  present  institutions  allow,  that 
those  who  are  desirous  of  giving  instruction  in  sciences,  the  study 
of  which  belong  to  a  preparation  for  the  service  of  the  State,  shall 
have  previously  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  prescribed 
method  of  preparation  for  the  actual  service  of  the  State. 

The  venia  legendi  will  only  be  granted  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  authorities  who  preside  over  the  University, 
and  always  under  the  condition  of  recall. 

No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  deliver  lectures  in  any  University, 
where  he  himself  has  studied,  till  the  lapse  of  two  years  after  his 
departure  from  such  University. 

Art.  40. — No  academical  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  give 
lectures  on  any  sciences,  which  belong  to  any  other  faculty  than  his 
own,  without  the  consent  and  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the 
University. 

Measures  will  be  taken  in  all  cases,  in  which  this  is  not  already 
done,  for  having  the  fees  paid  not  immediately  to  the  respective 
Professors  by  the  students,  but  to  a  receiver  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  by  whom  they  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Professors  or 
Lecturers. 

Art.  4 1 . — The  Governments  will  unite,  to  arrange  the  terms 
and  vacations  in  the  respective  Universities,  upon  a  uniform  plan. 

Permission  to  travel  shall  not  be  given  to  students,  except  during 
the  vacations,  and  then  only  exceptionally,  when  the  parents  or 
their  representatives  approve  of  the  time  as  well  as  the  place  of 
such  travels,  or  when  he  who  seeks  for  permission  can  assign  any 
urgent  motive  for  compliance  with  his  request. 

All  students  who  may  have  taken  part  in  secret  associations^  or 
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hare  been  guilty  of  mny  improper  conduct^  shall  only  be  permitted 
to  retam  to  their  own  homes  during;  the  vacations,  and  not  be 
allowed  if  possible  to  travel  through  any  University  town. 

Art.  42. — ^The  Governments  will  appoint  a  special  matriculation 
Commission  for  each  of  their  Universities,  at  which  the  extraordinary 
Goremment  Plenipotentiary,  or  his  representative  named  by  the 
goremment,  shall  always  be  present. 

AU  students  are  bound  to  announce  themselves  to  this  Com- 
niition  for  matriculation,  within  two  days  after  their  arrival.  No 
further  matriculations  can  be  allowed  after  the  expiration  of  eight 
dtjs,  from  the  prescribed  commencement  of  the  lectures,  without 
the  distinct  approval  of  the  authorities  appointed  by  the  Govern - 
meat.  And  this  consent  can  only  be  given  in  cases,  in  which 
students  shall  be  able  to  shew  reasonable  grounds  for  their  non- 
appearance in  due  time. 

Those  students  also^  who  have  been  already  matriculated  in  any 
UoiTersity,  must  present  themselves  before  the  Commission  at  the 
tegular  time  appointed  for  matriculation,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  semester,  and  give  an  account  of  the  place  of  their  sojourn 
<ioring  their  absence. 

Art.  43. — Any  student  who  is  desirous  of  matriculation,  must 
Isy  before  the  Commission : 

1.  When  he  is  about  to  commence  his  academical  course,  a  tes- 
timonial of  his  being  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  for 
entrance,  and  of  his  good  conduct,  such  as  is  prescribed  by  the  law 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  In  cases  where  no  such  regu- 
lations exist,  these  are  not  required. 

The  Governments  will  mutually  inform  each  other  of  the  laws 
■elating  to  such  testimonials,  by  means  of  the  Diet  of  the  Con- 
Meration. 

2.  When  a  student  passes  from  one  University  to  another,  he 
>Hitt  in  every  case  produce  testimonials  of  good  conduct,  from  the 
Unifewity  which  he  has  just  left. 

3.  When  his  academical  studies  have  been  for  some  time  in- 
^^nnpted,  he  must  produce  a  certificate  of  his  good  conduct  from 
^  nagistracy  of  the  place  in  which  he  may  have  resided  the 
^^"^geu  time,  and  in  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  stated,  that 
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he  has  not  visited  any  other  public  institution  of  education  in  the 
mean  time.  Passes  and  private  testimonials  are  insufficient.  Cer- 
tain relaxations  of  this  rule  may  be  made  in  cases  of  those  who 
come  from  places  without  Germany. 

4.  In  every  case,  in  which  students  are  still  subject  to  the  con- 
troul  of  parents  or  guardians^  there  must  be  a  certificate  from  the 
parents  or  guardians,  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, that  the  student  has  been  sent  by  them  to  the  University 
at  which  he  desires  to  be  received.  The  testimonials  of  the 
student,  as  well  as  his  pass^  are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Matriculation  Commission,  till  his  departure. 

When  all  the  prescribed  forms  have  been  observed,  the  student 
receives  the  usual  certificate  of  matriculation ;  the  Governments  will, 
however,  take  measures  to  prevent  these  certificates  from  being  in 
any  case  received  as  passports. 

Art.  44. — The  testimonials  respecting  conduct  are  to  contain 
notices  of  any  punishments,  to  which  the  student  may  have  been 
subjected,  together  with  the  causes,  and  all  cases  in  which  the 
student  is  known  to  have  been  punished  for  being  a  member  of 
illegal  associations.  The  notice  of  other  penalties,  which  have 
been  of  a  trivial  nature,  may  either  be  altogether  omitted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  authorities,  or  only  referred  to  in  general  terms. 
It  is  however  to  be  stated  in  all  cases,  and  when  it  is  possible  (with 
an  assignment  of  the  reasons)  whether  the  bearer  has  been  sus- 
pected of  having  any  connexion  with  forbidden  associations  or  not. 

Every  intended  applicant  is  bound  to  inquire  after  his  testimo- 
nials in  due  time,  that  he  may  present  them  at  his  ovrn  matriculation ; 
and  the  authorities  are  bound  to  prepare  such  testimonials  without 
delay,  in  case  there  be  no  grounds  for  their  refusal,  which  grounds, 
if  any  exist,  must  be  declared  on  the  demand  of  the  applicant,  who 
may  have  recourse  to  the  higher  authorities  in  case  of  a  refusal. 

In  case  a  student  cannot  produce  his  testimonials,  when  he  ap- 
plies for  matriculation,  but  promises  to  deliver  them  afterwards,  he 
may  be  permitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  to  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  University  laws  and  to  attend  lectures, 
previous  to  matriculation.  An  application,  however,  shall  in  such 
cases  be  immediately  made,  on  the  part  of  the  University,  to  the 
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local  authorities,  whose  duty  it  may  be  either  to  give  or  to  attest 
the  testimonials,  to  obtain  their  report,  which  must  be  forwarded  by 
such  authorities  without  delay. 

Art.  45. — Matriculation  is  to  be  refused  : — 

1.  If  a  student  makes  application  too  late,  without  being  able  to 
assign  a  sufficient  reason.     (Art.  42.) 

2.  If  he  cannot  produce  the  necessary  testimonials.  And  if  on 
the  communication  of  the  University  to  the  local  authorities,  no 
answer  is  received  within  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  his  first 
application,  or  if  a  testimonial  be  refused,  on  any  grounds  wlmt- 
soever.  (Art.  43.  44.)  The  applicant  must  immediately  leave 
the  University,  should  the  Government  not  be  induced,  for  special 
reasons,  to  allow  him  to  attend  lectures  under  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  article,  and  that  for  a  definite  time.  He 
is  not,  however,  debarred  from  applying  at  a  future  time,  when  pro- 
Tided  with  the  necessary  testimonials. 

3.  When  the  applicant  has  been  expelled  from  another  Uni- 
Tersity  by  the  Consilium  abeundi.  Such  a  person  can  only  be 
received  into  another  University,  when  the  Government  Curator  or 
Superintendant  of  the  one  University,  has  entered  into  corres- 
pondence with  the  authorities  of  that  from  which  such  student  has 
been  expelled,  and  finds  reasons  so  to  do.  With  respect  to  a 
student  who  has  been  relegated^  the  express  authority  of  the 
Government  is  necessary  in  addition  to  the  consent  and  satisfaction 
of  the  University  authorities. 

4.  If  any  strong  suspicion  exists  against  the  applicant,  of  be- 
longing to  some  forbidden  association,  and  he  is  not  able  to  purge 
himself  satisfactorily  from  the  suspicion. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Government  will  be  careful  to  see, 
that  the  Universities  mutually  communicate  all  expulsions  which 
take  place,  together  with  the  reasons  for  which  the  student  or 
students  may  have  been  expelled,  and  an  accurate  description  of  his 
or  their  persons,  and  immediately  also  inform  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  such  student  or  students. 

Art.  46. — Before  matriculation,  copies  of  sections  3  and  4  of 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  of  the  20th  Sept. 
1819,  respecting  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  government  of 
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the  Universities,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  following  sections,  are  to  be 
handed  to  every  applicant,  to  which  are  subjoined  the  following 
declaration. 

1,  whose  name  is  undersigned,  solemnly  promise  upon  my  honour 
and  conscience  : 

1 .  That  I  will  not  become  a  member  of  any  forbidden  society  of 
students,  especially  of  any  burschenschaft  association,  whatever 
name  it  may  bear,  or  connect  myself  in  any  way  whatsoever  wito 
anv  such  society,  or  contribute  to  or  promote  its  designs. 

7.  That  I  will  not  unite  with  any  other  persons,  either  for  the 
purposes  of  common  consultations  respecting  the  existing  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  or  for  the  purpose  of  actual  resistance  to 
any  measures  sanctioned  by  the  authorities. 

Especially  I  herewith  declare  myself  bound  always  to  yield  to  the 
conditions,  which  precede  this  declaration,  and  in  case  of  non- 
observance,  to  submit  without  resistance  to  all  those  penalties  which 
are  attached  to  the  breach  of  such  laws,  and  to  all  their  disad- 
vantageous consequences. 

Matriculation  cannot  take  place,  till  this  declaration  has  been  first 
signed.  And  every  one  who  refuses  to  sign,  is  to  be  immediately, 
and  without  indulgence,  sent  away  from  the  University. 

Art.  47.— Associations  among  the  students,  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  or  merely  social  objects,  are  permitted,  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  respective  Governments.  All  other  societies  what- 
soever, either  among  themselves,  or  with  other  secret  societies,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  forbidden. 

Art.  48. — In  addition  to,  or  notwithstanding  the  severe  penalties 
attached  to  the  crime  of  secret  association  in  particular  states,  the 
following  gradations  of  punishment  sltall  be  inflicted  in  all  cases  in 
which  students  are  proved  to  have  been  members  of  such  societies  : 

1  •  The  founders  of  all  secret  societies,  and  all  those  who  have 
led,  or  tried  to  lead,  others  to  join  in  such  societies,  shall  in  no  case 
be  allowed  to  escape  with  the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  but  in 
all  cases  be  punished  by  the  consilium  abeundiy  or  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, by  relegation,  the  severity  of  which  is  to  be  increased, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  authorities. 

2.  The  other  members  of  such  societies  are  to  be  punished  by 
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severe  confinement-in  the  University  prison,  but  in  cases  of  repeated 
or  continued  transgressions,  when  offenders  have  been  already 
punished  by  confinement,  or  there  are  other  grounds  of  severity, 
then  also  the  punishment  of  consilium  abeundi  is  to  be  inflicted,  or 
according  to  circumstances,  that  of  relegation. 

3.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  union  has  been  formed  with  students 
in  other  Universities,  for  the  promotion  of  secret  associations,  corre- 
spondence carried  on,  or  deputies  sent,  all  those  who  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  such  correspondence  shall  be  punished  by  relegation. 

4.  All  those  who,  although  not  members,  have  been  in  any  re- 
spect active  in  behalf  of  such  society  or  societies,  shall  be  punished 
according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned. 

6.  All  persons  who  have  been  subjected  to  penalties  for  belong* 
ing  to  such  societies,  shall  lose,  according  to  circumstances,  the  en- 
joyment of  all  academical  bursaries,  which  may  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  or  them,  or  to  which  he  or  they  might  have  a  claim,  from 
the  funds  of  the  state,  or  from  towns,  foundations,  or  churches,  &c., 
or  whose  enjoyment  is  in  any  way  whatsoever  connected  with  the 
consent  of  the  authorities  of  the  State :  And  such  persons  shall  also 
lose  the  privilege  of  enjoying  attendance  upon  lectures  without  pay- 
ing the  customary  fees. 

6.  Whoever  has  been  punished  by  the  consilium  abeundi,  can- 
not obtain  the  certificate  necessary  for  entrance  into  another  Univer- 
sity (Art.  45,  No.  3.),  till  afUr  the  expiration  of  half  a  year  from  the 
time  of  his  expulsion,  and  those  who  may  have  been  relegated  only 
afiter  the  expiration  of  a  year. 

In  cases  in  which  such  punishments  have  been  inflicted  partly  in 
consequence  of  connexion  with  forbidden  associations,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  other  misconduct,  and  the  former  has  not  been  of  so 
great  a  degree  of  criminality,  as  in  itself  to  have  called  for  the  punish- 
ment of  expulsion  ;  the  periods  above-mentioned  may  be  reduced  to 
one- half  the  time  8})ecified. 

7.  In  all  cases  of  breach  of  the  academical  laws  in  any  particular 
state,  careful  inquiry  is  to  be  made,  as  to  whether  there  exist  any 
proofs  of  such  breach  having  been  in  any  way  connected  with,  or 
resulting  from,  any  forbidden  or  secret  association.  And  when  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  aggravating  circumstance. 
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8.  The  Governments  will  in  no  cases  listen  to  any  application  for 
the  removal  of  the  penalty  of  expulsion  from  a  University,  even  in 
the  cases,  and  after  the  lapse  of  time  in  which  grace  may  be  shewn 
(No.  6),except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  applicant  furnishes  credible 
proofs  of  having  usefully  employed  the  time  of  his  absence  from  the 
University,  and  his  blameless  conduct  in  the  mean  time,  and  there 
are  no  credible  proofs  of  his  having  taken  part  in  any  forbidden 
associations. 

Art.  49. — Relegation  in  its  severest  form  (and  that,  too,  inde- 
pendent of  whatever  other  criminal  punishments  may  be  attached  to 
the  offence)  is  to  be  inflicted  on  all  the  members  of  Burschenschafts, 
or  associations  for  political  objects,  under  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called ;  and  moreover,  such  persons  shall  in  no  cases  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  civil  service  of  the  state,  to  fill  any  ecclesiastical  or 
school  office,  to  enjoy  any  academical  honours  or  dignities,  to  become 
an  advocate,  or  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery,  within  the  limits  of 
the  German  Confederation. 

Should  any  Government  be  induced  for  special  and  weighty  reasons, 
either  to  lessen  or  to  remit,  by  way  of  pardon,  any  punishment  in- 
flicted on  any  of  their  subjects,  on  account  of  breaches  of  the  laws 
above-mentioned,  this  shall  in  no  case  be  done,  without  a  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  without  a  conviction  that  the 
party  in  question  has  completely  withdrawn  from  all  such  associations, 
and  without  a  direction  for  the  necessary  oversight. 

Art.  50.  —The  Governments  will  supply  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation, in  order  that  whenever  political  associations  among  the  stu- 
dents appear  at  any  of  the  Universities,  all  the  other  Universities 
may  be  immediately  informed. 

Art.  51. — The  punishments  inflicted  for  breaches  of  the  acade- 
mical laws,  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  further  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  punishments  of  the  state,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
various  ofiences,  and  especially  if  the  objects  of  such  political  asso- 
ciations, or  the  consequences  of  them  may  demand  a  higher  degree 
of  punishment  than  that  inflicted  by  the  academical  law. 

Art.  52. — Whosoever  is  guilty,  directly  or  indirectly, of  inventing, 
or  circulating  any  ybma  c2amo5a,  against  any  university,  institution, 
court,  or  academical  teacher,  shall  be  excluded  from  all  German 
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Uoirersities^  and  such  exclusion  shall  be  publicly  announced.  Those 
who  are  accessory  to  the  propagation  pf  such  reports,  shall,  according 
10  circumstances,  be  punished  with  consilium  abeundi  or  relegation^ 
and  what  is  stated  in  Art.  48,  No.  6,  will  be  applicable  to  their 
cases. 

A  punishment,  similar  to  that  last  mentioned,  will  be  inflicted  on 
such  students  as  are  guilty  of  circulating  scandalous  reports  against 
private  individuals,  or  who  take  any  part  in  such  circulation. 

It,  moreover,  still  remains  in  the  power  of  the  legal  tribunals  of 
the  country  to  determine,  how  far  such  reports  partake  of  the  nature 
of  defamation  of  character. 

Art.  54. — The  academical  senates,  as  such,  are  relieved  from 
the  judicial  office  hitherto  exercised  by  them  over  the  students  in  all 
cases  of  criminal  proceedings,  or  in  matters  of  police.  The  desig- 
nation, and  nature  of  the  court  or  authorities  to  whom  such  super- 
intendence and  judiciary  offices  shall  be  entrusted,  is  open  for  the 
decision  of  the  respective  Governments. 

The  foregoing  must  be  regarded  as  only  referring  to  questions  of 
crimes,  and  matters  of  policci  and  not  to  questions  exclusively 
relating  to  discipline:  for  example,  the  superintendence  of  the 
studies,  morals,  and  observance  of  the  academical  statutes,  and  to 
punishments  properly  speaking  academical. 

Art.  55. — The  decisions  respecting  the  articles  28  to  34  inclusive, 
and  from  39  to  53  inclusive,  shall  be  regarded  as  binding  for  six 
years,  without  prejudice  to  a  further  agreement,  if  they  shall  be 
found  suitable,  from  the  experience  of  their  operation  in  the  mean 
time. 

The  limitation  to  six  years  was  accepted  on  the  motion  of  the 
representative  of  Bavaria,  and  because  this  member  of  the  Con- 
federation would  not  agree  to  the  article  without  this  addition.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  after  the  lapse  of  the  said  six 
years,  the  binding  power  of  the  articles  above  specified  will  still 
continue  till  legally  revoked. 

A  KT.  56.— The  articles  39  to  53  inclusive,  shall  also  be  applied 
to  other  public  as  well  as  private  institutions,  for  education,  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  such  institutions  allows.  The  Governments  will 
also  exercise  the  most  careful  superiutendance,  and  adopt  the  best 
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means  of  guarding  against  everything  in  the  nature  of  associations, 
as  far  as  these  have  any  political  tendency  whatever,  and  these  mea- 
sures shall  be  extended  to  all  private  institutions,  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  preliminaries  of  section  2  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Confederation  of  the  20th  of  September,  1819. 

Art.  57.— Inasmuch  as  it  has  appeared,  that  the  principle  con- 
tained in  article  12  of  the  acts  of  the  Confederation,  in  reference 
to  sending  the  documents  to  a  German  University,  or  to  a  tribunal 
of  judges  of  assize,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  final  decision,  has 
been  extended  to  questions  of  police  and  criminal  administration, 
it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  article  is  not  so  to  be  interpreted  ;  the 
Governments  unite  in  the  declaration,  that  the  above  mentioned 
article  1 2  is  applicable  only  to  civil  questions. 

Art.  58. — As  the  resolutions  contained  in  the  foregoing  articles, 
and  in  particular  those  which  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Estates  or  Chambers,  and  a  further  development  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  articles  54  to  6 1  of  the  Vienna  decrees,  inclusive,  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  free  cities,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  article 
62  of  the  same  meeting  at  Vienna,  and  especially  to  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort,  in  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  the  authorities  of  the  said  cities  must  always  have 
the  command  of  the  necessary  means,  to  maintain  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  rights  and  privileges,  the  public  peace  and  legal 
order,  as  well  as  to  enable  such  authorities  to  observe  and  perform 
all  those  obligations  incumbent  upon  them,  resulting  from  their 
relations  to  the  Confederation ;  the  senates,  therefore,  of  the  re- 
spective free  cities  will  employ  all  the  means  in  their  power  or  at 
their  disposal,  according  to  their  respective  constitutions,  to  main- 
tain public  order,  and  to  act  in  a  spirit  analogous  to  that  contained 
in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Art.  59. — ^The  obligation  to  fulfil  according  to  agreement  these 
duties,  which  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  articles, 
cannot  be  prejudiced  by  hindrances  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  these  common  agreements  in  particular 
cases,  from  the  existence  of  constitutions  or  other  privileges  legally 
realised ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
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in  question  to  use  all   possible   means  for  the  removal  of  such  ob- 
structions. 

Art.  60. — The  Governments  mutually  bind  themselves  to  the 
observance  of  the  foregoing  articles,  as  the  result  of  an  agreement 
among  the  members  of  the  Union«  as  if  they  were  solemn  resolutions 
of  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation. 

The  articles  from  3  to  1 4  inclusive  shall  be  immediately  brought 
before  the  Diet  on  the  motion  of  the  President  of  the  same,  they 
may  be  passed  into  public  resolutions  of  the  Diet  in  conformity 
with  the  declarations  of  the  part  of  the  several  Governments  of  the 
Confederation.  The  other  resolutions  of  this  assembly  are  for  the 
present  to  be  deposited  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Confederation, 
and  the  Governments  will  give  the  necessary  instructions,  and  such 
as  are  in  accordance  with  their  respective  obligations,  undertaken  by 
the  present  act,  to  their  respective  ambassadors  at  the  Diet,  and 
under  command  to  preserve  the  strictest  secrecy,  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  any  rumours  respecting  such  articles  as  are  not  to  be 
made  public,  to  indicate  to  them  the  general  direction  and  tendency 
which  is  to  be  pursued,  as  well  as  for  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples now  agreed  upon,  in  such  special  cases  as  may  arise. 

In  order  to  give  validity  and  authenticity  to  these  resolutions,  the 
whole  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  here  assembled  have,  on  this  day, 
and  in  presence  of  each  other,  subscribed  and  set  their  seals  to  the 
foregoing  document. 

Vienna,  \2th  June,  1834. 

(Signed) 
Princb  Mbtternich;  MUnch  Bbllinghausen  ;  Alvbnsle- 

BBN  ;   MlBO.  MiNKWiTZ;    OmPTBDA  ;  CoUNT  VON  BbROLDINGEN; 

Barom  von  REirzENSTEiN;  Tettenborn  ;  F.  Trott  op  Solz  ; 
Baron  TON  Grubbn  ;  Raventzow  Criminil;  Vebstolk  von 
Soelbn;  Baron  Fritsch  ;  Fr.  von  Plessbn;  Von  Berg;  Von 
Strauch;  Smidt. 

Extract  from  the  concluding  Address  of  Prince   Metternich, 
delivered  on  the  \2th  of  June,  1834. 
We  no  doubt  all  participate  in  the  view  that  the  dangers  with 
which  our  common  country  is  threatened,  are  the  melancholy  result* 
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of  former  events,  which  have  deeply  affected  the  whole  body  of 
society,  and  which  cannot  now  be  undone,  a  product  of  those  la* 
mentable  errors  by  which  whole  generations  have  been  visited,  and 
for  the  most  part  an  effect  of  those  causes,  where  blame  is  to  be 
imputed  to  another  period,  and  not  to  our  own.  Who  can  be 
foolish  enough  to  believe,  that  any  human  councils  will  be  sufficient 
to  uproot  and  destroy,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  all  traces  of 
an  evil,  which  is  of  such  long  standing,  and  has  such  extensive 
ramifications  I  Our  consolation,  however,  ought  to  be  that  every- 
thing has  been  done  which  human  wisdom  could  effect  under  the 
given  circumstances,  and  more  than  this,  that  a  way  has  been  dis- 
covered and  opened  up,  which,  if  it  be  followed  with  faithful  and 
unwavering  perseverance,  without  calling  forth  any  violent  commo- 
tions, or  hostile  counteraction,  will  not  only  lead  us  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  the  dangers  and  troubles  which  are  at  this  moment 
imminent,  but  which  also  is  calculated  to  lead  us  for  the  future,  on 
the  better  path  of  order,  genuine  freedom  and  justice. 

These  hopes  are  built  upon  two  measures,  which  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  designate  as  the  real  centre  of  the  resolutions  of  this  Con- 
ference. The  first  is  the  institution  of  a  High  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. 

Whilst  the  representative  system,  according  to  its  natural  deve- 
lopment, is  continually  aiming  at  raising  the  representative  assem- 
blies to  sovereign  power,  and  by  the  complete  responsibility  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  depriving  the  Governments  of  that  decisive 
power  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
subjecting  the  Government,  in  the  person  of  its  most  necessary 
organs,  and  precisely  in  the  most  important  affairs,  viz.  in  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  country,  to  revolutionary  or  republicanised 
Chambers,  and  thereby  to  chang^e  the  whole  nature  of  things,  our 
Court  of  Arbitration  is  calculated  to  lead  us  back  to  the  smooth 
path  of  natural  relations,  &c. 

The  second  of  these  measures,  which  have  resulted  from  our 
consultations,  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  refers  to 
the  security  provided  for  the  administration  of  the  state,  in  all  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  German  Confederation,  against  all  pos- 
sible hostile  efforts  of  anarchical  factions.     The  theory  of  the  re- 
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presenUtive  system  gives  the  power  to  the  deputies  of  the  people^ 
of  putting  a  drag  upon  the  whole  course  of  administration  by 
means  of  their  dissent,  and  malice  and  wickedness  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  threaten  to  have  recourse  to  this  systematic  operation, 
and  to  traitorous  means  in  the  German  Chambers  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Union,  if  no  satisfaction  is  given  to  the  wishes  of  the 
antimonarchical  faction,  in  what  they  think  themselves  entitled  to 
demand.  Mischiefs  of  such  a  character  are  effectually  guarded 
against  for  the  future.  (See  article  2,  of  which  an  explanation 
here  follows.)  The  Governments  are  now  placed  in  a  new  and 
favourable  position  by  these  determinations,  and  instead  of  being, 
as  hitherto,  dependant  on  the  unseemly  threats  of  the  Estates ;  and 
that  they  may  now  boldly  enter  upon  a  vigorous  and  decisive  course 
in  favour  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  order,  and  make  a  constant 
advance  upon  that  path,  without  being  obstructed  by  the  erroneous 
▼lews  or  malicious  purposes  of  the  Estates,  in  their  several  coun- 
tries, is  too  obvious  to  require  further  explanation  or  detail. 
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No.  1. 


1.  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  on  the  Administration  op  Sir 

C.  Metcalfe,  (published  in  the  Toronto  Patriot.) 

2.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield's  View  op  Sir  C.  Met- 

calfe's Government  of  Canada. 

3.  Emigration  and  Colonization  (England's  Security 

AND  Canada's  Defence),  bv  Dr.  Thomas  Rolph, 
(published  by  J.  Mortimer,  Adelaide  Street.) 

'*  Let  not  my  acts  be  without  judgment  nor  against  it." 

Jeremy  Taylor, 

''  We  found  her  (America)  a  sound,  an  active,  a  vigorous  member 
of  the  empire.  I  hope — under  wise  management — she  will  again 
become  so ;  but  one  of  our  capital  present  misfortunes  is  her 
discontent  and  disobedience.  It  would  be  a  dismal  event  if  this 
foundation  of  security,  and  indeed  of  all  our  public  strength, 
should,  in  reality,  become  our  weakness,  and  if  all  the  powers  of 
this  empire,  which  ought  to  fall  with  a  compacted  weight  on  the 
head  of  our  enemies,  should  be  dissipated  and  protracted  by  a 
jealous  vigilance,  and  by  hostile  attempts   upon  one  another.*' 

Burhe^ 


In  the  causes  that  in  1778  led  to  the  insurrection  of  the 
United  Colonies,  there  was  on  their  part  no  pre-medi- 
tated  design.  In  England  there  was  no  thought— far  less 
any  desire,  to  promote  dismemberment. 

Whoever  will  place  himself  back,  and  view  with  a 
mind  unprejudiced  by  the  results,  the  heroic  courage  and 
daring  that  were  requisite  in  that  fragment  of  a  popula- 
tion, to  dare  and  achieve  so  mighty  an  enterprise,  must 
rest  satisfied  that  something  better  and  nobler  inspired  and 
sustained  the  injured  in  that  struggle  than  visionary  pro- 
jects as  to  form  of  government  or  accidents  of  sovereignty. 
The  colonists  took  up  arms  against  usurpation  ;  their 
aim  was  right,  their  strength  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  in  England  some  who 
demanded  justice  for  the  colonies  ;  there  were  others,  and 
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they  were  the  Btrong  and  the  ruling  party,  who  sought  to 
coerce  them.  Where  justice  was  required — it  was  justice 
to  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  where  coercion  was  planned, 
it  was,  according  to  the  views  of  those  who  urged  it,  to 
make  them  more  fully  citizens  and  subjects.  At  that 
time  to  have  conceived  on  the  part  of  England,  or  of  any 
Englishman,  the  idea  of  separation,  would  have  been  to 
push  hypothesis  into  the  region  of  romance.  In  fact, 
the  question  pending  in  America  was  so  completely  an 
internal  one,  that  it  was  debated  on  either  side  as  affecting 
the  government  at  home ;  and  this  is  testified  by  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  day  in  most  remarkable  words.  Against 
Lord  North  the  charge  had  been  made — the  vulgar 
charge  of  recent  times — that  the  measures  against  the 
colonies  were  prosecuted  to  increase  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  extend  its  power,  that  Minister  replied — 

"Had  that  been  their  object,  they  bad  thrown 
away  and  rejected  the  opportunity.  It  was  not  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  the  claim'  of  Parliament, 
that  America  had  resisted.  It  was,  therefore,  to  preserve 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  to  maintain  its  just 
rights  and  privileges,  that  they  had  engaged  in  the  war, 
and  forborne  the  offer  of  advancing  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  dominion  of  America,  independent  of 
the  other  two.*** 

It  was  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  the  crimes 
of  Parliament,  that  America  had  resisted.  It  was  there- 
fore to  preserve,  or  to  advance  the  unjust  pretensions  of 
Parliament  that  they  had  engaged  in  the  war.  The  re- 
markable words,  "  The  offer  of  advancing  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  dominion  of  America,  independent 
of  the  other  two,"  shew  that  the  violence  used  against 
America,  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  British  Crown. 

*  Speech  on  the  Address,  27th  Nov.   1781. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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There  had  yet  been  no  instance  of  severment  from  the 
British  sovereignty,  no  instance  of  tyranny  forced  to 
hamiliating  surrender,  or  of  revolt  attaining  to  honourable 
success.  When  this  lamentable  event  occurred  a  great  fall 
in  our  state  was  evidenced,  and  a  new  and  a  false  basis 
laid  for  future  acts  and  judgment.  Now  new  dangers 
were  to  be  guarded  against,  increased  vigilance  was 
requisite--new  latches  for  negligence,  new  snares  for  pre- 
sumption—while to  meet  them  there  was  less  wisdom, 
patriotism  and  vigilance.  All  things  were  thrown  out 
of  joint  by  the  first  error,  and  subsequently  there  was 
adjustment  without  rectification.  When  the  colonists  were 
loyal,  we  treated  them  not  as  citizens — it  therefore  fol- 
lowed that  when  they  were  rebellious,  we  treated  them 
only  as  foes.*     When  they  had  achieved  an  independent 

*  "  Indeed,  the  whole  period  of  the  American  war  is  fruitful  in 
instances  of  dispensation  with  laws ;— practised  at  least  and  con- 
nived at,  but  not  openly  acknowledged.  Every  prisoner  of  war, 
made  by  our  troops,  before  American  independency  was  established 
by  the  treaty  of  1782,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  felon;  whom, 
not  to  bring  to  justice  was  a  heinous  offence,  second  only  in  cha- 
racter to  his  own.  Yet  not  one  American  rebel,  as  such,  was 
brought  to  justice,  nor,  save  in  the  field,  was  the  life  of  one  for- 
feited. Cartels  were  regularly  exchanged ;  flags  mutually  respected ; 
passports  reciprocally  given ;  the  rights  of  lawful  belligerents,  on 
both  sides,  aclmowledged  and  enforced ;  and  all  this^  without  onf 
Act  of  Parliament.  How  came  it  then,  that  Ministers  were  not 
impeached  for  so  criminal  a  neglect  of  duty  ?  for  criminal  and  neg- 
lectful must  their  conduct  have  appeared,  to  those  who  were  sincere 
in  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  over  the  constitu- 
tion, and  over  the  Law.  Yet  no  man  impeached  them.  During 
the  Nine  Years'  War,  no  man  questioned,  in  their  case,  the  lawfuU 
ness  of  transactions,  which,  were  the  actors  private  men,  would 
have  confessedly  deserved,  and  drawn  down,  animadversion  and 
heavy  chastisement." — Portfolio^  Vol.  II.  p.  292-3. 
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exifitence,  we  treated  them  not  as  strangers,  and  we 
offered  in  our  falsely  reawakened  sympathies  the  band  of 
fellow-citisensbip  when  they  had  become  alien.  We  took 
as  the  avowed  declaration  of  our  policy  towards  them  as 
a  stranger  state,  to  make  them  forget  that  "  they  had 
ceased  to  be  separated  from  the  subjects  of  the  British 
Crown."*  Extravagant  and  profuse,  after  being  niggardly 
and  avaricious,  we  granted  them  every  thing  that  could 
fiusilitate  future  demands,  and  shewed  to  them  every 
disposition  that  could  invite  to  unjust  pretensions. 

Supposing  that  our  colonists  had  associated  themselves 
.with  France,  as  the  colonists  of  France  had  done  with 
England,  and  that  Washington  had  stood  in  relation  to 
the  Government  of  Paris,  as  Quebec  stood  to  that  of 
England,  with  what  care  should  we  not  have  defined  our 
frontier — with  what  alertness  should  we  not  have  watched 
our  Indian  allies,  securing  their  rights,  and  freeing  their 
intercourse— how  carefully  have  prevented  the  entrance  of 
French  population  into  our  possessions,  or  the  contagion  of 
their  thoughts  amongst  our  subjects  ;  and  were  they  less 
dangerous  because  they  were  Republicans  and  not 
Loyalists,  and  because  they  spoke  the  English  and  not 
the  French  tongue? 

On  the  declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
Colonies,  the  loyalists,  and  between  whom  and  those  who 
constituted  the  Independent  States,  the  most  marked  line 
of  separation  was  drawn,  and  the  most  hostile  feelings 
engendered,  emigrated,  and  were  settled  in  New  Bruns* 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Their  enemies  were  treated  by  us 
with  equal  favour.  The  men  who  had  fought  against  us 
during  the  whole  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  their 
children  in  whom  had  been  instilled  the  most  unconquer- 
able hatred  for  us, — were  freely  admitted  into  the  fertile 
soil  of  Upper  Canada — ^American  citizens  were  settled 

♦  Lord  Townscnd. 

Q  2 
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in  the  centre  of  our  still  remaining  best  possessions. 
Such  recklessness,  but  for  the  continuation  of  such  like 
acts,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  must  have  been  set 
down  to  the  account  of  some  transient  and  incomprehen- 
sible hallucination. 

^  The  effect  appeared  in  the  war  with  America  of  1812. 
England  was  at  that  time  unable  to  afford  any  military 
support  to  her  Colonies,  and  depended  entirely  upon  the 
fidelity  of  her  subjects  of  French  origin  ;  and  while  the 
militia  and  volunteers  of  Lower  Canada  were  triumphantly 
engaged  in  arresting  the  encroachments  and  discomfitting 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  Upper  Canada  was  en- . 
dangered  by  the  treachery  and  machinations  of  its  settled 
American  population,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  decided 
measures  and  severest  example,  that  the  consequences 
were  arrested.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  an  alien 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
the  object  being  to  enforce  upon  the  settlers  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  the  resistance  that  was  manifested,  shewed 
its  necessity.  It  was  at  the  hazard  of  a  rebellion  that 
it  was  carried  into  operation.  A  large  stream  of  emigra- 
tion, now  directing  itself  from  England,  soon  overbalanced 
the  previous  preponderance  of  American  feeling,  and 
though  the  new  colonists  were  imbued  with  a  spirit 
peculiarly  loyal,  still  those  who  left  the  shores  of  Eng« 
land  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  were  very 
different  men  from  those  who  had  colonized  the  Southern 
States  two  centuries  before;  and  from  the  amalgama- 
tion of  British  faction  and  American  republicanism,  re- 
sulted the  idea,  the  doctrine,  the  project,  the  hope,  of 
independence,  or  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
There  was  formed  a  determined  purpose  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  occasions  of  agitation — a  looking  to  public 
wrongs  and  calamities  as  the  food  tod  the  nourishment 
of  their  treasonable  purposes.     Of  this  we  have  seen  the 
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practical  operation.  Rebellion  broke  bat  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada,* with  the  avowed  purpose,  not  of  redressing 
wrong«,  or  of  asserting  rights,  but  of  dismembering 
the  empire. 

With  such  materials  to  work  upon,  and  such  leaven 
fomenting  in  this  disturbed  mass,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  encouragement  offered  to  it  from  foreign  powers  ? 
Suppose  that  the  representative  of  a  European  Govern- 
ment should  pronounce  and  publish  such  words  as  these. 

*'  It  could  not  be  bxpectbd  that  Canada  would 
remain  long  under  the  reproach  ov  being  the 
only  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere  dependent 
ON  A  FOREIGN  Power.'* 

Suppose  that  clandestine  communications  were  carried 
on  with  the  disaffected  in  Canada,  by  members  of  the 
Senate  of  that  same  foreign  power,  directing  them — 

'*  To  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  1770." 
Telling  them — 

**  To  bear  in  mind  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  at  that 
period^  and  their  results*^ 

Could  the  effect  be  other  than  the  most  disastrous  and 
alarming,  smiting  the  Parent  State  with  contempt,  while 
in  the  province  unsettling  all  men's  minds,  if  not  bringing 
immediate  revolt,  and  presenting  at  once  the  encourage- 
ment to  treason  of  direct  invitation,  and  that  invitation  held 
out  bj  the  apparently  inevitable  consequence  of  war 
between  England  and  the  power  that  dared  thus  to  threaten 
her  with  dismemberment  ? 

*  '*  I  confess^  that  whatever  apprehensions  I  have  had  with  regard 
to  Lower  Canada,  I  fear  much  more  disastrous  consequences  from 
what  has  occurred  in  the  Upper  Province.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  discontented  spirits  there ;  first,  the  settlers  from  the 
United  States,  who  keep  up  a  connection  with  it,  and  whose  views 
•le  always  directed  to  a  connection  with  it."— Lorrf  WhamcHffet 
oa  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Canada  BilL 
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The  words  we  haye  quoted  did  not  proceed  from  any 
foreign  government,  they  proceeded  from  England !  They 
proceeded  from  the  very  department  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Colonies,  and  from  the  most  influ- 
ential individual  in  that  department,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  From  the  government  of  England  emanated 
doctrines  that  it  would  constitute  a  traitor,  if  a  subject^ 
to  avow,  and  maxims  which  would  render  the  foreign 
state  that  proclaimed  them,  an  enemy.  The  treason  and 
the  enemy  was  therefore  within  ourselves,  which  not 
only  we  had  no  power  of  punishing,  but  did  not  even  com* 
prehend. 

Thus  is  completed  the  contrast  between  ourselves  and 
ourselves,— 1771  and  1886. 

This  is  not  a  conspiracy  endured  after  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful— this  is  a  bolstering  of  it  up  after  it  has  been  put 
down— after  the  full  villany  <^  its  purposes  has  been  re- 
vealed, and  the  utter  baselessness  of  its  power .  It  is  a  blow 
struck  at  the  preponderant  party  in  its  triumph  ;  therefore 
here  is  no  weakness,  no  possible  mistake.  There  can  be 
no  clearer  case  of  a  determined  will — working  its 
way  against  all  facts,  all  results,  all  consequences,  to  a 
purpose — the  purpose  of  separation — that  is,  treason  and 
rebellion.  The  acts  then  of  the  Government  were  the 
full  realization  of  the  words  of  the  Under  Secretary,  nay, 
they  were  more — the  Under  Secretary  only  asserted  a 
falsehood— the  Government  undertook  by  deeds  to  make 
that  falsehood  true.  The  Under  Secretary  only  misrepre- 
sented the  dispositions  of  the  Canadians,  when  he  said 
that  they  would  not  remain  true  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  that  they  held  it  to  be  shameful  to  be  subject  to  this 
foreign  domination— the  English  Government  undertook 
to  change  the  dispositions  of  the  Canadians,  by  making 
its  domination  too  alien  and  too  shameful  to  be  endured. 
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And  while  the  English  Government  prompts  rebellion,  it 
comes  forward  to  remove  all  danger  from  ineflScient  expe- 
riments. All  parties — Lord  J.  Russell— Lord  Aberdeen-r- 
Sir  R.  Peel — Lord  Stanley — Lord  Palmerston — speak  of 
dismemberment  as  the  natural  course  of  things ;  portions  of 
an  Empire,  because  they  are  called  Colonies,  may  at  plea- 
nire  revolt,  and  this  is  only  emancipation,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  to  revolt  is  thus  only  loyal  service.  It 
IS  only  those  who  know  what  the  feelings  of  a  colonist 
are,  what  their  affection  for  England,  what  their  dread  of 
abandonment,  what  their  measure  of  protection  and  alle- 
giance, that  can  understand  the  sickening  of  heart,  that  the 
words  of  profligates  such  as  these  can  inflict  on  honest 
men.  The  colonist  has  either  to  accept  England's  wis- 
dom, or  to  understand  her  folly.  In  either  case  the 
result  is  the  same— he  must  hold  it  to  be  wise,  if  swayed  by 
her  judgment,  and  necessary  if  conscious  of  her  madness, 
to  trample  upon  his  faith  and  loyalty.  He  must  consider 
of  the  terms  to  make  with  the  United  States.  We  have 
beard  with  our  ears  colonist  after  colonist,  of  the  highest 
names,  and  of  the  most  respected  character,  after  coming 
to  England,  and  understanding  what  she  was,  declare 
that  they  saw  no  course  open  to  them,  save  timely  sepa- 
ration ;  yet  these  men  would  have  perilled  their  lives  and 
sacrificed  their  fortunes  for  England  in  a  question  of  right 
and  honour.  But  are  they  to  see  their  fields  ravaged,  and 
their  homes  become  smoking  ashes  in  the  cause  of  a  coun- 
try that  has  done  what  has  been  done  in  Canada  within 
the  last  eight  years,  and  for  which  the  history  of  human 
baseness  finds  no  parallel — as  the  utmost  extent  of  human 
ingenuity  can  find  no  solution  ? 

When  examining  any  doubtful  act  of  an  individual, 
we  turn  to  his  conduct  in  other  transactions,  to  ascer- 
tain his  character,  and  so  of  nations.    The  conduct  of 
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England  in  Canada  is  incomprehensible— facts  substan- 
tiate conclusions  which  so  revolt  our  nature,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  throw  the  evidence  away,  or  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  it  Let  us  look  elsewhere,  to  see  if  any  thing  similar 
has  been  by  her  committed.  What  have  we  done  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  ?  What  have  we  done  in  Spain  ?  Can  there 
be  more  atrocious  crimes  than  those  we  have  committed 
in  both  these  countries,  or  more  lamentable  results? 
They  too  severally  were  incomprehensible.  They  have 
crushed  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  nation,  as  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  by  conclusions  too  appalling  to  accept,  and 
evidence  too  damning  to  reject.  Look  again  at  our  in- 
tercourse with  France.  There  has  been,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, a  plot  to  separate  England  and  France.  This  again 
is  incomprehensible  by  itself;  but  all  these  separately  in- 
credible and  incomprehensible,  become  collectively,  not 
only  credible  but  intelligible.  Speaking  of  the  windings 
and  turnings  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  Bolingbroke  says,  "  If 
all  our  negotiations,  till  the  clue  is  found  that  holds  them 
together,  appears  to  be  unaccountable,  inconsistent,  and  a 
series  of  blunders ;  there  can  be  no  question,  if,  when  we 
view  them  in  another  light,  the  concatenation  appears, 
and  they  are  all  manifestly  directed  to  one  end,  there  can 
be  no  question,  I  say,  but  we  are  then  come  at  the  truth." 
Since  we  have  seen  that  the  Cabinet  has  it  in  its  power 
to  engage  in  schemes  without  the  assent  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  Parliament  or  the  nation,  so  may  the  Cabinet  itself 
be  equally  worked  upon  by  the  leaders  of  separate  de- 
partments— indeed  it  is  habitual  to  speak  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  as  a  Government  of  Departments.  For- 
merly these  departments  were  separate,  and  responsible 
as  such,  now  they  are  conjoint  in  responsibility,  but  de- 
partmental in  action.  As  the  power  of  the  nation  can  be 
used  without  its  reason  having  been  exerted,  so  may  the 
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Departments  of  the  Executive  act  witboat  a  common 
concurrence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  yet  the  Cabinet  will  be 
brought,  in  its  collective  capacity,  to  be  responsible  for,  or 
rather  to  screen  from  responsibility  the  actors  who  have 
deceived  it,  and  the  acts  it  has  not  sanctioned.  We 
have  seen  on  other  fields  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  direct  variance,  as  for  instance  in  Persia  the 
Foreign  Office  was  acting  in  one  way,  the  Indian  Gk)vem« 
ment  in  another;  they  were  sending  opposite  instructions 
to  (he  same  representative,  the  one  to  do  a  thing,  and  the 
other  not  to  do  the  same  thing :  our  representative  had 
to  reveal  that  be  was  acting  under  the  instructions  of  one 
aod  not  of  the  other  department ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Ellis 
io  Persia,  in  resisting  Russia  had  to  account  for  his  doing 
80,  by  his  having  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  therefore  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  that  department  of  the  British  Government ;  but  his 
remonstrance  was  futile,  seeing,  by  his  own  statement,  that 
the  chief  department,  the  Foreign  Office,  did  not  concur 
with  the  Board  of  Control. 

Having  thus  ascertained  from  anterior  acts,  and  more 
especially  from  an  exposed  and  concluded  transaction,  the 
manner  in  which  public  business  can  be  carried  on  in 
England,  let  us  return  to  Canada. 

The  internal  condition  of  Canada  was  interwoven 
with,  and  was  absolutely  dependent  upon,  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  ;  these  relations,  in  consequence 
of  a  pending  diplomatic  question,  involving  disputed 
rights,  possessions,  jurisdictions  and  property :  the  dispute 
entailed  hostile  decisions  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
adjoining  provinces,  armaments,  expenditure  of  money, 
violations  of  territory,  and  invasions.  Consequently 
the  affairs  of  Canada  were  brought  under  the  Foreign 
as  well  as  the  Colonial  Department.      Now  the  whole 
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of  those  border  difficulties  bad  beea  created  bj  the  Foreign 
Office.  In  1831  the  dispute  had  been  closed  by  an 
award— -that  award  was  set  aside  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Foreign  Department.  Never  was  a  case  more  completely 
established  by  direct  and  cumulative  evidence.  It  was  no 
accidental  mismanagement.  From  the  origin  there  is 
fraud  and  suppression.  The  Foreign  Office  thus  succes- 
sively continued  the  whole  troubles  of  Canada,  and  found 
in  the  Colonial  Office  a  docile  instrument,  whether  merely 
by  the  doctrines  of  Colonial  emancipation,  or  by  other 
means  it  is  needless  to  inquire.*  The  functionaries,  however, 
to  whom  was  delegated  the  vice-regal  powers  in  the  Colo- 
nies, were  at  the  time  this  process  commenced,  all  men  of 
dignity  and  of  honour ;  they  were  not  sharers  in  these 
plots,  they  exerted  themselves  manfully  to  resist  the  evils 
whether  springing  from  the  provinces,  or  proceeding  from 
England.  They  ventured  even  to  denounce  the  home 
authorities;  and  it  is  on  record  that  they  have  declared 
both  external  troubles,  and  internal  disturbances,  to  have 
been  alike  produced  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in 
England.f 

Who  it  was  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  plot,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  passage  from  the  Times  of 
the  11th  Dec.  1838:— 

*  Lord  Stanley,  in  reference  to  false  statements  respecting  the 
Boundary  difference,  made  while  Colonial  Minister,  subsequently 
confessed  that  Lord  Palmerston  made  his  colleagues  "  tell  lies  for 
him." 

t  All  the  Governors,  and  all  the  legislative  bodies,  have  protested 
against  the  legislative  measures  suggested  by  the  Government  and 
the  administrative  steps  of  the  Government.  The  border  troubles, 
the  American  usurpations  have  been  attributed  by  Sir  John  Harvey, 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Sir  Francis  Head,  and  to  these  we  may  add 
Mr.  Fox,  to  Lord  Palmerston's  acts,  and  to  his  *'  words  in  the 
House  of  Commons.'' 
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"  The  rebellion  in  Canada  occapied  on  Sunday  as  much  of  the 
atteotion  of  our  Paris  contemporaries  as  on  the  preceding  day. 
Tbej  contain,  in  addition  to  a  mass  of  speculation  and  commentary 
00  the  subject,  a  paragraph  which  reminds  us  of  an  assurance  we 
long  since  received,  that  Russia  is  not  a  quiescent  spectator  of  the 
tioables  in  our  Canadian  colonies.  The  paragraph  in  question 
puports  to  be  founded  on  letters  from  St.  Petersburgh,  which  state 
that  — "  at  the  late  celebration  of  the  Emperor's  birth-day  at  New 
Archangel  (the  capital  of  the  Russian  colonies  in  North  America), 
Admiral  Count  Kupreseman,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Bnssian  naval  forces  on  that  station,  gave  a  splendid  banquet,  at 
the  dose  of  which  a  collection  was  made  for  *  the  unfortunate 
Patriots  of  Canada.*  This  collection  which,"  as  Le  Commerce 
observes,  ''was  in  some  sort  official,  and  to  which  every  body  pre- 
sent, without  exception,  eagerly  contributed,  produced  nearly  2,800f. 
(£112.  sterling),  and  was  forwarded  to  its  destination  by  Ad- 
wdral  Kupreseman  himself** 

A  Russian  official,  far  less  a  Commander-in-Chief,  does 
not  act^  save  by  instraction.  About  the  same  time^  Lord 
Durham  poblishing  to  the  world  what  a  Russian  agent 
would  have  confined  to  a  despatch,  speaks  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Governors  of  Canada  as  being  '<  the  most  trouble- 
some thing  with  which  Government  had  to  deal :"  thus 
shewing  the  identity  of  the  position  of  the  diplomatic  de- 
partment of  England  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
Here  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial 
Department,  the  rebels  in  Canada,  the  Russian  Cabinet, 
and  the  border  sympathizers  in  the  State  of  Maine,  against 
Governors  in  Canada,  the  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  population ;  and  in  this  contest  in  which 
were  involved  all  that  could  be  dear  to  Englishmen,  Eng- 
land was  a  spectator  only,  and  an  indifferent  one — not 
even  a  spectator,  but  a  mere  trifling  listener  to  and  re- 
tailer of  the  news  of  the  day. 
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The  letter  of  tbe  Member  for  Middlesex  to  the  chief 
of  the  Canadian  rebels,  respecting  the  **  banefnl  domi- 
nation of  the  mother  country,"  was  the  first  public  inti- 
mation to  our  North  American  fellow-citizens,  of  the 
existence  of  such  atrocious  characters  in  the  British 
nation.  It  fell  like  a  stunning  blow.  It  was  harvest- 
time,  tbe  people  quitted  their  fields,  and  hastened  to 
Toronto  to  give  vent  to  their  aborrence  and  indignation. 
The  plans  of  the  rebellious  were  discomfited  by  the  sud- 
den exposure,  and  they  were  repressed  by  tbe  fear  of  the 
effect  in  England  of  tbe  publication  that  had  been  made. 
But  both  parties  were  soon  undeceived;  Mr.  Hume  was 
neither  sent  to  the  Tower,  nor  trodden  down  in  the  streets 
— his  representative  trust  was  not  even  withdrawn  —  the 
meaning  of  his  words  was  vanished  in  England,  for  £ng- 
land  was  composed  of  such  traitors  as  he.  The  Go- 
vernor, Sir  John  Colborne,  became  the  confidant  of 
the  grief  and  the  indignation  of  the  loyal  colonists. 
It  was  he  that  was  punished,  and  his  disgrace  was 
taken  as  the  clear  indication  that  the  English  Go- 
vernment had  thrown  its  weight  into  the  scale  of  re- 
bellion, and  had  used  its  power  to  break  down  obedi- 
ence. Through  each  township  as  he  passed,  the  popula- 
tion flocked  by  thousands  to  present  to  him  addresses  of 
condolence,  viewing  his  recall  as  another  manifestation 
of  that  project  of  the  English  Government,  that  seemed 
too  insane  to  be  believed,  and  yet  too  well  substantiated 
to  be  doubted.  Tbe  appointment  of  Sir  F.  Head  was  re- 
ceived as  the  complement  to  the  recall  of  Sir  J.  Colborne, 
and  so  it  was  intended  to  be.  His  first  act  shewed  what  his 
instructions  were,  and  what  was  expected  from  him.  He 
appointed  as  his  council  the  chief  rebels,  namely  Dr.  John 
Rolph  and  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin.  Mackenzie  addressed 
the  electors  of  the  Second  Riding  of  Toronto,  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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**  1  ira  highly  gratified  to  learn  from  aome  of  you,  that  there  is 
aa  iotention  in  several  of  your  townships  to  cheer  and  encourage 
hii  Ezcellencyy  in  the  good  work  in  which  he  is  so  sincerely  and 
aiidiioasly  engaged,  by  addresses  expressive  of  that  sincere  attach- 
atot  which  I  know  you  all  feel  to  the  person  and  Government  of 
our  benevolent  Monarch,  and  with  an  hearty  and  affectionate 
wdeome  to  that  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  has  so  wisely  exercised 
tbe  royal  prerogative  amongst  us,  in  the  manner  the  best  calculated  to 
promote  our  happiness  and  prosperity.  In  the  person  of  Sir  Francis 
Head,  a  messenger  of  joy  and  gladness  has  at  length  come  amongst 
OS.  Cheer  and  encourage  him  then,  brother  Reformers,  by  your 
i  and  most  affectionate  gratulations.*' 


Sir  F.  Head,  however,  began   to  think  for  himself. 
He  was  startled  at  finding  that  he  and  the  Earl  of  Gos- 
ford  bad  received  different  sets  of  instrvctions.     He  dis- 
misBed  his  council,  and  appealed  to  the  people  of  the 
province,  and  signally  was  exposed  the  utter  nullity   of 
the  faction  that  the  Home  Government  liad  raised  into 
office,  either  in  the  belief  that  they  were  powerful,  or  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  not.     A  House  was  re- 
turned, in  which  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
fiivoar   of  the    Lieutenant-Governor.       The  republican 
members  did  not  exceed  nine;  and  that  party  were  almost 
aniTersally  driven  from  the  hustings  with  ignominy  where- 
ever  they  dared  to  appear.    Sir   F.  Head  thus  speaks 
himself:— 

**  I  had  the  honour  to  succeed  Sir  John  Colbome,  and,  though 
II  would  of  course  give  me  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  assert  the  con- 
tnry,  it  is  my  duty  to  admit  that  it  was  as  ir.uch  as  I  could  do  to 
eontend  with  Mr.  Bidwell  and  his  republican  adherents.  Driven 
at  last  by  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  to  appeal  to  the  loyalty  and 
good  tense  of  the  people,  the  province  supported  me^  or  rather  con- 
ttitotional  principles,  in  a  manner  unexampled  in  colonial  history." 

Bat  though  beaten  thus  on  the  hustings,  and  the  Go- 
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vernor  perfectly  triamphant  in  the  province,  it  was  not 
to  be  concealed  that  his  struggle  lay  not  there,  hut  with  the 
Government  at  home.    This  was  known  to  the  adverse 
party,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which,  from  other 
causes,  came  upon  Lower  Canada,  they,  too,  for  their 
special  purposes,  unfurled  the  flag  of  rebellion.     At  that 
time  every  British  soldier  was  absent,  and  little  was  the 
energy  or  decision  of  the  loyal  population  to  be  relied  upon 
after  the  chill  and  doubt  thus  spread  amongst  them.     The 
people,  however,  again  responded  to  the  appeal  of  their 
Governor;   the  invasion  from  without  was  repelled,  and 
the  rebellion  within  crushed.     Thus,  on  the  field  of  batde, 
or  on  the  recently  more  estimated  field  of  registration,  had 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  equally  established  their 
claim  to  respect,  to  confidence  and  favour  from  the  Crown 
of   England   and  its  Ministers.     They  had  shewn  that 
so  far  from  hatching  plots,  or  entertaining  desires  which 
could  in  any  shape  have  justified  the  determination  to 
throw  them   ofi*,    they  were   ardently   attached    to    the 
mother  state,  and  dutiful  to  their  Sovereign.     By  severe 
trials  and  great  difficulties  their  loyalty  had  been  proved 
as  well  as  their  strength  ;  and  so  far  from  requiring  a  force 
to  overawe  or  even  to  defend  them,  they  could  them- 
selves supply  force  in  the  weakness  of  the  Government  alike 
against  external  and  internal   danger.     Of  this  body  of 
men,  the  great  majority  possessed  every  claim  upon  Eng* 
land;   yet  the  Government's  neglect,  disapprobation,  or 
punishment,  awaited  every  man  that  had  taken  a  part  in 
its  service ;  and  its  patronage  was  for  the  small  knot  of 
rebels  and  traitors*  who  had  armed  to  overthrow  it. 

*  There  is  an  exact  counterpart  to  this  eventful  history,  in  Greece. 
The  Nappist,  or  Capodistrian  faction  were  discomfited,  but  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  autograph  letters  of  the  Csar,  and  twice 
forced  back  into  power  by — England  ! 
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The  following  passage  from  Colonel  Bonnycastle  will 
corroborate  our  statement,  while  it  preserves  somewhat  of 
the  spirit  of  these  transactions : — 

**  Nothing  could  exceed  the  patient  forbearance  of  people  called 
from  their  homes  in  the  dead  of  a  Canadian  winter,  to  work  at 
the  construction  of  batteries,  and  be  prepared  hourly  for  invasion  ; 
lod,  without  intending  the  slightest  disparagement  to  their  brave 
leader,  whose  zeal,  energy  and  tact  kept  this  vast  body  together  un- 
der the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  had  they  been  commanded, 
u  they  afterwards  usually  were,  by  officers  of  the  regular  army,  the 
result  must  have  been  different ;  for  I  am  certain  he  will  allow  that 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  be  called  upon,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
eentnry  of  the  most  profound  peace,  when  the  sword  had  literally 
been  turned  into  a  reaping-hook,  to  act  at  a  moment  of  alarm  and 
&may,  as  a  General  in  whose  person  is  combined  the  adjutant  and 
quarter-master,  the  artilleryman  and  the  engineer,  as  well  as  the 
kider  of  wholly  uninstructed  thousands. 

**  The  policy  of  Sir  Francis  Head  in  removing  the  regular  troops, 
sod  in  throwing  himself  upon  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the 
people  was  noble,  and  nobly  was  he  responded  to.  No  sooner  had 
iht  ruffian  Mackenzie  (for  it  is  useless  to  palter  about  words  in 
reference  to  such  an  outcast)  unfurled  the  Bidwell  flag  at  Montgo- 
mery's tavern,  and  assumed  Gallows-hill  as  his  rendezvous,  than 
10,000  farmers  and  farm -labourers  rushed  to  the  capital  to  support 
the  inhabitants  in  arms  there.  I  actually  believe  there  were,  at  one 
period  of  the  outbreak,  no  fewer  than  40,000  militia  in  the  field 
throughout  the  upper  province.  The  alacrity  with  which  these 
brave  men  rushed  to  the  defence  of  their  country  may  be  surmised 
&om  the  fact,  that  at  Kingston,  when  the  first  despatch  was  received 
by  me  firom  the  seat  of  Government,  it  arrived  at  night.  Before 
daybreak  there  was  an  organized  guard  for  the  town,  and  next  day 
the  forts  and  batteries  were  occupied,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  more,  many  had  actually  to  be  sent  back  for  want  of  accommo- 
daUon  for  them  in  the  barracks  and  town.  Loyal  and  brave  men  I 
kmg  may  Sir  Allan  M'Nab  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  led  you 
in  the  career  of  glory   and  of  honour.     For  my  own  part,  being 
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separated  from  you,  I  can  do  no  more  to  shew  how  I  appreciate 
your  excellence  than  dedicate  this  humble  work  to  such  of  you  as 
served  with  me ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  every  British  officer  whose 
lot  was  in  the  course  of  duty  mingled  with  yours,  will  record,  when- 
ever he  may  have  an  opportunity,  a  sense  of  your  merits." 

The  internal  rebellion  was  succeeded  by  invasions  from 
the  United  States,  by  a  declaration  and  commencement 
of  war  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  MaiTi^.  All  this  was 
as  yet  insuflScient  seriously  to  compromise  the  peace,  or  to 
shake  the  loyalty  of  the  province — the  association  of  Messrs. 
Stephen,  Joseph  Hume,  Admiral  Kupreseman,  Governor 
Fairfield,  Lord  Palmerston,  Messrs.  McKenzie,  Bidwell, 
Morrison,  Rolpb,  dec  now  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
paramount  powers  of  disturbance  which  the  British  Par- 
liament is  proud  to  possess,  and  ever  ready  to  exercise. 
From  the  moment  that  Parliament  was  thought  of,  the  plan 
was  clear.  Concentration,  that  is,  destruction  of  rights 
and  functions,  is  the  simple,  manifest,  infullible  mode  of 
ruining  the  sense  and  the  tranquillity  of  nations;  but  this 
is  the  history,  the  very  existence  of  Parliaments.  What 
simpler  method  of  convulsing  the  Canadas  than  uniting 
them — one  race  preponderated  in  the  one,  another  in  the 
other;  one  religion  preponderated  in  the  one,  another  in 
*  the  other;  differences  between  race  therefore,  existed  not ; 
differences  between  religion  existed  not — but  unite  these  two 
provinces,  and  instantaneously  must  arise  conHict  of  race 
and  faith.  Parliament,  however,  bad  to  be  prepared  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  Commission  and  Report.  A  report 
was  presented  on  the  drd  March,  1837,  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Canadas,  under  the  signatures  of  Gosford,  Gipps, 
and  Grey.  Knowing  the  object,  which  the  Commissioners 
did  not,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  its  contents, 
but  that  it  was  for  the  intended  purpose  was  evidenced 
by  the  cry  of  alarm  which  it  called  forth  from  the  Upper 
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CaDacHan   Legislature  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
King  of  England  : — 

**  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

*'  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Legis- 
Uti?e  Council  and  Commons  of  Upper  Canada  in  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  humbly  beg  leave  to  address  your  Majesty  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  to  your  Majesty  our  apprehension  that  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  condition  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  may  prompt  some  persons  inconsiderately  to  press 
upon  your  Majesty's  Government  the  measure  of  uniting  these  pro- 
vinces as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils. 

"  We  axe  of  opinion  that  such  a  change  would  expose  us  to  the 
danger  of  consequences  certainly  inconvenient,  and  possibly  most 
minous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  country,  and  destructive  of 
its  connexions  with  the  parent  state. 

"  This  province  we  believe  to  be  quite  as  large  as  can  be  effec- 
tively and  conveniently  ruled  by  one  executive  government :  united 
with  Lower  Canada  it  would  form  a  territory  of  which  the  settled 
parts  from  east  to  west  would  cover  an  extent  of  eleven  hundred 
miles,  which,  for  nearly  lialf  the  year,  can  only  be  traversed  by  land ; 
the  opposite  territory  of  the  United  States,  along  the  same  extent 
of  frontier^  being  divided  into  six  states,  having  each  an  independent 
government. 

'*  The  population  which  Upper  Canada  contains  is  ahnost  with- 
out exception  of  British  descent.  They  speak  the  same  language, 
and  have  the  same  laws,  and  it  is  their  pride  that  these  laws  are 
derived  from  their  mother-country,  and  are  unmixed  with  rules  and 
eustoms  of  foreign  origin. 

*'  Wholly  and  happily  free  from  those  causes  of  difficulty  which 
are  found  so  embarrassing  in  the  adjoining  province,  we  cannot  but 
most  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  be  suffered  to  continue  so  ;  and 
that  your  Majesty's  paternal  regard  for  your  numerous  and  loyal 
lobjects  in  this  colony  will  not  suffer  a  doubtful  experiment  to  he 
hasarded,  which  may  be  attended  with  consequences  most  detri- 
VOL.  !¥•  R 
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mental  to  their  peace,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  thent' 
selves  and  their  posterity. 

(Signed)  *'  John  B.  Robinson,  Speaker,  L.C. 

*<  Archibald  M'Lban,  Speaker,  H.JJ* 

As  a  preliminary  &tep  to  centralizing  the  representation 
of  the  provinces,  they  concentrated  the  executive  powers 
by  appointing  one  Governor-General  for  the  whole  of 
North  America,  which  further  gave  them  the  advantage 
of  superseding  the  obstacles  which  they  had  found  in  the 
intractableness  of  the  separate  Governors,  while  one  pre- 
eminently fitted  person  might  be  found  for  this  high  office. 
Thus  were  the  refractory  superseded,  no  extended  confi- 
dence required,  and  the  chances  of  exposure,  as  well  as  of 
resistance,  saved  ;  while  the  increase  of  weight  and  autho- 
rity given  to  this  functionary  would  subsequently  tell  on 
the  Report.  To  fill  this  office  they  had  a  man,  as  if  pur- 
posely framed  by  the  combination  in  his  own  person  of 
every  possible  misqualification  ;  besides  being  possessed  of 
wealth  and  party  influence,  he  was  obnoxious  at  home.  If  it 
were  asked  what  service  Lord  Durham  was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  perform,  it  might  have  been  answered,  to  be  the  abject 
dupe  of  an  artful  despot,  or  the  haughty  tyrant  of  a  docile 
people.  For  the  one  service  Lord  Durham  was  pre- 
pared by  performing  the  other ;  he  was  transferred  from 
the  Neva  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  was  surrounded  by 
men  of  capacity  ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him, 
as  prompters  for  his  political  schemes,  nor  he  to  accept  as 
associates  for  his  domestic  circle,  the  most  reckless  adven«- 
turers,  and  the  basest  profligates.  He  understood,  or  at 
least  performed,  the  task  for  which  he  was  sent,  brought 
the  Crown  into  contempt,  disgusted  the  loyal,  encouraged 
the  factious,  became  himself  the  author  of  acts  pro- 
claimed by  the  highest  authorities  illegal  and  criminal, 
excited  rebellion,  and — prepared  materials  for  his  Report. 
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He  was  not  recalled  of  course,  but  he  had  not  courage  to 
slay  to  complete  his  work,  aud  filling  up  by  cowardice  the 
measure  of  his  infamy,  he  absconded — absconded  on  the 
eve  of  a  second  rebellion — absconded  after  the  news  had 
reached  him  of  its  having  broken  out — absconded  from 
the  consequences  of  a  rebellion,  which  he  had  himself 
created.  Every  step  is  of  so  monstrous  a  character,  so 
onlike  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  this  or  in 
any  other  country,  that  we  are  glad  to  seize  and  present 
the  details  of  the  successive  events  as  represented  by 
others,  or  as  set  down  and  published  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence;  and  therefore  we  quote  from  the  Quarterly 
Review  the  description  of  his  demeanour  on  his  return  to 
England : — 

*^  On  his  arrival  at  his  residence,  his  Lordship  haughtily  forbore 
persond  communication  with  her  Majesty's  Ministers — his  noble 
eoDsoK  resigned  her  appointment  in  the  Queen's  household— and 
these  notes  of  war  having  been  sounded,  his  Lordship  appeared  to 
expect  Pariiament  would  immediately  be  convened  to  receive  him. 
Many  concurred  in  this  opinion ;  indeed,  such  was  the  excitement 
IB  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  that  the  Queen's 
proclamation,  appointing  the  meeting  of  Parliament  at  the  usual 
period,  was  treated  by  the  newspapers  as  an  affected  calmness  on  the 
part  of  the  Cabinet,  strangely  contrasted  with  the  fearful  tempest 
which  raged  within. 

**  Now,  if  at  this  awful  moment  any  man  had  dared  to  prophesy 
that  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  a  single  day  would  be  permitted 
to  elapse  without  her  Majesty's  Ministers  arraigning  Lord  Durham 
for  the  serious  consequences  of  the  insults  which  from  the  Castle  of 
Quebec  he  had,  under  her  Majesty's  great  seal,  offered  to  the 
Queen's  authority,  to  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  to  them- 
idves,  would  even  their  enemies  have  credited  so  extraordinary  a 
prediction  ?  Would  any  one  but  a  maniac  have  ventured  to  foretell 
that  Parliament,  taking  its  regular  hoKdays  at  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide, would  remain  in  session  seven  months  without  a  single  member 

B  2 
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demanding  of  Lord  Durham  by  what  authority  he  had  re^appearecl 
among  them — by  what  authority  he  had  abandoned  his  post  in  tbc 
hour  of  danger,  and  in  virtue  of  what  clause  of  his  commission  he 
had  presumed  to  appeal  to  '*  the  people*'  of  the  Canadas  against  a 
solemn  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  ? 

*'  When  Lord  Durham,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  session,  with 
unexampled  recklessness  obtruding  himself  upon  notice,  interrupted 
the  grave  consideration  of  the  Queen's  address  by  claiming  the 
previous  attention  of  the  House  to  his  own  personal  case  ;  when  on 
following  nights  his  Lordship  again  and  again  reiterated  the  same 
demand  for  precedence,  with  what  breathless  attention  would  the 
House  of  Peers  have  listened,  with  what  feelings  would  Lord 
Durham  have  shrunk  for  ever  into  retirement,  had  the  veteran  leader 
of  the  House — that  soldier  of  our  empire  who  has  ever  yet  faced 
with  triumph  the  enemies  of  his  Sovereign — risen  from  his  seat  but 
calmly  to  exclaim—* 

'^  Quousque  tandem  abut^re,  Catilina,  patientia  nostrH  ?'^ 

But  neither  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  nor  by  their  opponents,  nor 
by  either  house  of  the  Imperial  ParUament,  was  Lord  Durham  thus 
arraigned  or  conjured :  on  the  contrary,  in  the  face  of  all  parties, 
and  in  flagrant  violation  of  public  pride  and  public  principle,  a  deed 
(the  adoption  of  his  report),  was  imagined  and  perpetrated  bj 
her  Majesty's  Ministers,  which  we  venture  to  assert  stands  uo* 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.'' 

The  Quarterly  Review  did  not  know  that  Lord  Darham 
had  been  sent  to  insurrectionize  the  Colonies,  and  that  the 
measure  apparently  adopted  from  him  by  the  Government  to 
their  own  disgrace,  was  the  measure  to  prepare  for  which 
he  had  been  sent  out.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  Government 
that  the  Quarterly  Review  should  abuse  them  for  accepting 
the  Report  from  Lord  Durham ;  and  if  the  Quarterly  Review 
is  astounded  at  *  *  the  soldier  of  our  Empire ;"  *'  the  opponents 
of  the  Government;"  and  "either  House  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament;"   acquiescing   in   doings  so  base   and   con- 
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temptible,  the  Quarterly  Review  has  obtained  the  means 
of  estiiiiEting  the  real  worth  oFthat  "  soldier  of  our  Em- 
pire," and  of  those  **  opponents  of  the  Government,"  and 
of  either  "  House  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.'* 

Now  comes  the  celebrated  Report,  comprising  the 
object  shadowed  forth  by  the  three  Commissioners;  and 
now  there  was  a  case  to  go  to  Parliament.  Such  a 
project  was  altogether  in  a  Parliamentarian  sense;  it 
presented  the  double  temptation  of  overthrowing  that 
which  was  constituted,  and  destroying  local  legislatures. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  too  happy  to  have  such  a 
task  given  to  it.  The  only  question  was,  as  in  the  union 
of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  how  to  have  a  decent  pre- 
text to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  legislatures  who 
were  to  be  annihilated.  This  delicate  commission  was  to 
be  entrusted  to  a  new  Governor-General,  and  again  to  be 
admired  was  the  tact  and  judgment  in  his  selection. 
They  found  a  vain  presumptuous  man—if  not  as  rash,  as 
unscrupulous,  as  his  predecessor — if  not  as  ostensibly, 
more  desperately,  a  Russian  agent — obnoxious  by  opinion 
cbaracter,*and  association — almost  to  the  extent  of  Lord 
Durham  -  to  the  Colonies — and  far  more  so  to  those  who 
bad  commercial  transactions  with  them.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  England,  addresses  to  the  Crown  and 
petitions  to  the  Parliament,  were  presented  against  the 
appointment  of  a  Governor.  He  like  his  predecessor, 
understood  and  performed  the  task  ai^signed  to  him,  and 
carried  the  union  through  the  local  legislatures  by  the 
exercise  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  violence,  hitherto  unpa- 
ralleled in  tlie  parliamentary  history  of  the  provinces. 

One  of  the  means  used  to  pass  the  Union  Bill,  is  of 
auch  a  character  that  we  must  dwell  on  it  for  a  moment. 
It  was  a  threat  I  Not  a  threat  to  one  or  more  individuals 
to  withdraw  patronage-^-but  a  threat  directed  against  the 
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community^a  threat  of  practical  measures  against  the 
colony  to  overawe  the  Legislature  into  the  surrender  of  its 
rights  and  functions  !  What  could  be  the  coercion  thus 
threatened  ?  It  would  puzzle  an  Englishman  to  discover 
it.  No  additional  tribute  could  be  demanded  :  no  embargo 
could  be  laid  upon  their  vessels.  There  could  be  no  quar- 
tering troops  upon  the  villages  or  the  cities.  There 
could  be  no  blockading  their  coasts ;  no  stationing  of  a 
corporaFs  guard  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  What  other 
species  of  coercion  could  have  been  imagined,  for  none  of 
these  could  have  been  threatened  ?  What  he  thnatened 
was  not  coercion,  but  abancbnment—abeindoninent  of  a 
colony  reproached  for  disaffection,  and  disfranchised  for 
rebellion  !  What  more  glorious  tribute  could  have  been 
paid  to  the  loyalty  of  Canada ;  what  more  signal  brand 
upon  the  traitor  himself?  '^  The  troops  shall  be  with- 
drawn." Such  were  hb  words,  not  published  in  the 
Gazette :  No — but  whispered  in  the  ear.  We  quote  the 
following  evidence  to  the  fact  from  the  Report  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  where  the  charge  was  made,  and 
where  it  was  substantiated  by  the  explanation  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor: 

"  The  l^n.  W.  Blm$leyy — Here,  in  his  place,  did  he  tax  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  as  the  great  moving  cause  of  the  late  rebellion, 
and  its  train  of  Uightmg  and  withering  consequences.  By  their 
short-sighted  policy  were  the  seeds  of  rebellion  sown,  and  by  their 
encouragement  had  they  germinated.  It  had  leaked  out,  he  had 
beard,  what  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  GoTemment  were,  if 
this  union  question  was  not  carried ;  and  he  bad  understood  that  on 
our  assent  or  dissent  depended  the  continuance  of  protection.  It 
bad  been  reported,  that,  if  the  union  were  opposed,  the  foreee 
would  be  withdrawn.  Yes,  honourable  gentlemen  would  be  sur- 
prised, but  he  had  heard  out  of  doors,  that  a  member  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature  had  been  told  in  a  conversation  with  the 
GoTemor-General  on  the  subject  of  this  union,  '  that  if  the  resolu- 
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tions  of  the  onioii  were  not  passed,  the  troops  would  be  with* 
drawn,* 

**  The  Hon.  Mr.  Sullivan — rose  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a 
mistake  the  honourable  member  had  fallen  into.  He  was  happy  to 
iDform  honourable  gentlemen^  and  he  did  so  from  authority,  that  no 
such  threat  had  ever  been  expressed  or  intended.  His  Excellency 
the  GoTemor-General  had  only  put  a  case  thus,  that  *  if  the  people 
of  England,  hearing  always  of  our  discontent,  and  of  our  applica* 
tions  for  assistance,  and  if  they  also  heard  of  our  rejection  of  the 
only  remedy  that  seemed  open  for  our  relief,  might  they  not  say 
why  ahould  we  any  longer  trouble  ourselves  tvith  a  people  who 
will  not  hear  reason  7  *  *' 

We  have  seen  in  Canada  exactly  what  happened  in 
Ireland.  Pitt  desired  the  suppression  of  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  because  it  had  defied  his  supremacy.  Rebel- 
lion was  fomented  to  prepare  the  Union  Bill.  But  weigh 
the  contrast  between  Canada  and  Ireland.  The  threat  in 
Ireland  was  to  send  troops,  in  Canada  it  is  to  withdraw 
them !  All  this  time  all  the  poisons  instilled  were  at  work, 
the  provinces  were  agitated  to  their  centre  with  the  atro- 
cious report  of  Lord  Durham,  and  yet  there  was  no  revolt. 
The  statements  of  these  things  were  poured  in  on  England, 
and  yet  there  was  no  redress,  no  relaxation  in  her  delirious 
coarse.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  contemporary 
press: — 

**  Besides  the  testimony  of  the  provincial  press,  we  have  before 
us  many  letters  from  persons  in  Canada,  some  connected  with  the 
Government  and  Legislature,  others  not  so  circumstanced,  but  feel- 
ing and  possessing  a  deep  interest  in  the  colony,  stating  in  the 
strongest  language  the  incalculable  injury  which  Lord  Durham's 
Report  is  doing  in  the  bauds  of  the  more  notorious  enemies  of  the 
Crown. 

"  One  gentleman  (a  Canadian)  says  : — 

"  '  Lord  Durham's  name  is  used  as  a  cloak  for  the  most  treasonable 
desigas ;  indeed,  any thbg  may  now  be  attempted  under  the  pretext 
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of  sustaining  the  plans  proposed  in  the  *'  Report.*'  The  progress 
of  the  party  who  rally  under  the  Durham  flag  is  becoming  alarming, 
and,  unless  the  British  Government  screws  up  its  courage  to  the 
point  of  inomediately,  6rmly^  and  broadly  denouncing  the  mischievoua 
doctrines  of  the  report,  you  may  rely  on  it,  ere  long,  we  shall  become 
as  a  colony  ungovernable.  There  is  much  that  tickles  the  fancy  of 
ambitious  men  in  the  idea  of  introducing  the  English  plan  of  a  go- 
vernment by  the  majority  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
It  has  been  well  explained  in  the  April  Quarterly  how  irreconcilable 
this  principle  is  with  a  state  of  colonial  subordination,  and  you  may 
rely  on  it,  that  if  the  British  Government  should  give  way  in  the 
least  to  this  notion,  and  admit  of  any  experiments  of  this  novel  and 
hazardous  character,  the  charm  of  British  connexion  will  be  done 
away  in  the  eyes  of  that  great  loyal  body,  which,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  has  hitherto  sustained  the  Royal  cause  in 
Canada.  I  can  assure  you  that  among  that  class  1  have  found  it  dis- 
cussed, and  not  many  minutes  since  it  was  a  subject  of  conversation 
with  me,  whether  the  time  might  not  be  near  when  the  men  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country  should  have  to  decide  between  a  hopeless  and 
destructive  struggle  for  a  Government  by  which  they  would  not  be 
supported,  and  a  proposition  of  terms  with  the  republican  nation  al 
our  doors.  They  seem  to  think  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  take 
the  lead  in  what  may  be  an  inevitable  change,  than  to  immolate 
themselves  and  families  in  the  cause  of  a  Government  which  may 
secretly  wish  to  get  rid  of  them,  and,  under  any  circumstances,  they 
feel  that  they  could  have  no  prospect  of  quiet  under  the  Durham 
system  of  colonial  government.  A  very  intelligent  and  loyal  indi- 
vidual (a  Canadian),  whose  faith  in  England  has  hitherto  resisted 
every  shock,  has  told  me  that  he  now  feels  his  situation  to  be  one 
of  great  peril,"  &c. 

A  single  man  guilty  of  such  acts,  would  be  judged  in- 
capable of  managing  bis  affairs,  and  would  be  placed  in 
confinement  for  bis  own  security  and  that  of  others.  Is 
the  case  less  grave,  or  more  safe,  when  the  insanity  has 
spread  to  twenty-six  millions  ?  and  it  is  not  a  single  nation 
that  is  thus  perilled,  but  an  age. 
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At  the  very  moment  of  writing  these  lines  we  have 
perused  the  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  French  in  the 
Island  of  Hayti.  The  French  Consul  there  has  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Junta  of  the  Spanish  portion  of 
the  island,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of  accept>- 
ing  the  protectorate  of  France.  On  its  rejectioni  it  was 
re-urged  with  threats.  These  two  constitutional  Govern- 
ments are  ready  with  their  threats ;  the  one  threatens  to 
abandon  her  own  subjects,  the  other  to  coerce  the  subjects 
of  other  Powers.  But  this  is  not  the  only  simile  of  dis- 
similitude,  for  **  after  all  this  it  turned  out  that  the  treaty 
of  protection  produced  by  the  French  Consul  was  a  pro* 
ject  which  had  not  obtained  the  sanction  of  his  Government*** 
Thus  the  two  nations  called  free  are  bearded^  misled,  be- 
leagured,  and  befooled,  by  their  agents  and  servants, 
consuls.  Cabinet  Ministers,  or  Under  Secretaries* 

Poulett  Thompson  died,  and  the  field  was  again  left 
open ;  at  the  same  time  this  nest  of  conspirators  was  expelled 
from  Downing-streety  and  a  new  set  of  men  came  into 
power.  They,  however,  reverse  none  of  the  measures 
against  which  they  protested  in  opposition,  and  sent  out  as 
Governor-General,  a  man  again,  as  if  carefully  selected,  to 
effect  their  predecessors'  purposes.  The  part  of  evil  energy 
had  been  performed,  now  the  part  remained  for  pusilla- 
nimity.* 

Sir  C.  Bagot,  like  his  predecessor,  died  overwhelmed 
with  the  toil  and  anguish  of  his  situation,  and  left  to  his 
successor  a  distracted  colony^  and  a  council  of  traitors. 

Pressed   now  by  difficulties,  the  Government  did  look 

*  On  the  accession  of  the  present  Ministry  the  Ambassador  of 
Russia  immediately  applied  to  the  Goveroment  to  recommend  ear- 
nestly in  the  name  of  his  master.  Sir  C.  Bagot.  He  did  not,  of 
course,  recommend  him  for  the  Government  of  Canada,  but  for  the 
embassy  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  of  course,  the  Government  shewed 
its  independence  by  not  appointing  him  to^St.  Petersburgh. 
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about  for  a  proper  man  to  send  to  meet  them.  The  only 
fortunate  event  in  the  series  of  these  lamentable  transac- 
tions was  the  selection  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe ;  but  the  die  had 
already  been  cast^  and  he  had  to  meet  the  Parliament  of 
United  Canada! 

The  union  of  the  provinces  is  the  great  question,  and  we 
must  shew  how  it  was  estimated  in  our  provinces,  and  by 
the  chief  authorities  of  the  Government  itself.  It  was 
based  on  the  report  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  drawn  up  by 
Messrs.  Buller,  Turton,  Anson,  and  Wakefield ;  this  mea- 
sure is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  latter : — 

''  Though  neglected  grievances  had  ripened,  in  all  our  North 
American  provinces,  into  general  discontent ;  and  though,  in  two  of 
them,  ill-managed  and  tardy  concessions  had  even  forced  the  discon- 
tent into  premature  rebellion  ;  yet  for  the  other  provinces  the  con- 
cessions had  been  made  in  time  ;  in  Canada,  the  miniature  civil  war 
which  broke  out,  had  been  successfully  put  down ;  the  danger,  for 
the  moment  imminent,  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  had  been 
averted  ;  and  last,  and  best,  the  Union  of  the  two  Canadas  had  re- 
stored them  a  free  Constitution,  their  House  of  Assembly  had 
tried  its  powers,  the  Executive  had  placed  itself  in  harmony 
with  the  public  voice,  and  the  colony,  so  long  the  most  trouble- 
some (I)  of  our  dependencies,/or  the  first  time  boasted  a  provincial 
Government  as  strong  as  it  was  possible  for  popularity  to  make  it. 
The  experiment  had  been  made,  and  was  successful,** 

It  is  a  proof  of  not  ordinary  ingenuity  to  condense  so 
many  falsehoods  in  so  few  lines.  Instead  of  restoring  a 
Constitution,  the  Union  annulled  two -.—instead  of  the 
Executive  being  in  harmony  with  the  public  voice,  the 
elections  after  the  Unions  were  carried  by  open  violence, 
and  most  disgusting  fraud  : — instead  of  the  colony  being 
the  most  troublesome,  except  on  the  Durham  view,  that 
loyalty  was  troublesome,  never  was  there  a  colony 
that   evinced   so    many  and   such    fervent    demonstra- 
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tiom  of  attaohment  to  the  parent  State— never  was  there 
a  colony  that  received  its  '^surplus  population'*  with  more 
avidity — that  purchased  its  manufactured  goods  and  stuffs 
with  more  alacrity — that  made  more  sacrifices  to  sustain 
its  endearing  affinity— or  felt  more  proud  and  honoured 
in  the  mutual  relationship.  The  first  time  it  boasted  a 
provincial  Oovernment  as  strong  as  it  was  possible !  Why 
the  provincial  Government  had  been  always  strong  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  might  have  been  so  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Thompson,  Sir  Charles 
Bagot,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  to  discover  that  it  was 
as  weak  as  it  was  possible^  and  that  this  experiment^  said 
by  the  author  of  Lord  Durham's  report  to  have  been  so 
successful^  has  been  indeed  successful,  as  it  was  both 
wished,  anticipated,  and  designed,-— to  rend  asunder. 

Lord  Durham's  report  was  thus  dealt  with  by  Sir  F. 
Head,  in  as  far  as  its  allegations  affected  himself— 

"  With  respect  to  Lord  Durham's  report  to  the  Queen,  that  my 
Executive  Council  'seem  to  haye  taken  office  almost  on  the 
express  condition  of  being  mere  cyphers/  I  beg  leave  most  solemnly 
to  declare  that  such  a  condition  was  neither  expressed  nor  un- 
derstood. 

**  With  respect  to  the  allegation  affecting  my  own  character — 
namely,  that  '  the  elections  were  carried  by  the  unscrupulous  exer- 
cise of  the  influence  of  the  Government,'  I  beg  leave  calmly,  but 
unequivocally,  to  deny  it. 

*^  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  proceed  with  the  whole  of  Lord 
Durham's  report  on  Upper  Canada  as  I  have  commenced,  but,  as 
I  have  no  desire  unnecessarily  to  hurt  his  Lordshiff,  I  have  suffi- 
ciently shown  its  inaccuracy  to  vindicate  my  own  character  from  its 
attacks,"  &c. 

Sir  George  Arthur  referred  the  report  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Upper  Canada ;  he  thus  refers  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  that  House — 

''They  regard  the  Earl  of  Durham's  scheme  for  the  future 
government  of  Canada  as  esseutially  the  tame  as  that  which  was 
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iidvocated  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  Dr.  Rolph,  and  Mr,  M'Kenzie, 
and  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  province  ex- 
pressed their  unequivocal  dissent :  that  in  fact  it  was  on  this  point 
that  the  elections  to  the  present  House  of  Assembly  turned." 

Again,  Sir  George  Arthur,  in  his  published  despatch 
to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  No.  107,  dated  Toronto, 
Idth  May,  1839,  after  complaining  against  certain  allega- 
tions in  Lord  Durham's  report,  has  stated  — 

**  His  Lordship  has  evidently  regarded  the  party  whose  practical 
loyalty  has  been  so  warmly  eulogised  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  be  politically  the  most  culpable,  and  the  unsuccessful  faction  to 
be  the  injured  party. 

"  Of  the  Earl  of  Durham's  report  in  other  respects  I  will 
only  state  that  on  many  important  points  he  has  been  much 
misinformed." 

In  two  subsequent  despatches  addressed  to  Lord  Nor- 
manby on  the  2nd  July  and  21st  August,  1839,  Sir 
George  Arthur  has  stated  : — 

**  There  is  a  considerable  section  of  persons  who  are  disloyal 
to  the  core :  reform  is  on  their  lips,  but  separation  is  in  their 
hearts  :  these  people,  having  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
made  '  responsible  government'  their  watchword,  are  now  extrava- 
gantly elated  because  the  Earl  of  Durham  has  recommended  that 
measure*'' 

Again, 

"  Far  more  to  be  lamented  than  any  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  the  effects  of  Lord  Durham's  report. 

^'  The  bait  of  '  responsible  government*  has  been  eagerly  taken, 
and  its  poison  is  working  most  mischievously.  It  was  Mr^ 
M*Kemie*s  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  what  Mr.  Hume  called  '  the 
baneful  domination  of  the  mother-country ;'  and  never  was  any 
better  devised  to  bring  about  such  an  end  speedily." 

Here  follow  further  observations,  the  publication  of 
which  Government  have  deemed  it  proper  to  suppress* 
The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  conclude  their 
report  with  the  following  observations — 
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"  If,  in  the  course  of  their  remarks  they  have  been  betrayed  into 
loo  strong  an  expression  of  reproach  or  indignant  refutation,  they 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  ascribed  to  a  wanton  indifference  to  that 
courtesy  and  respectful  deference  that  should  mark  the  proceedings 
of  a  public  body  towards  those  of  high  rank  and  station,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  trust  that  they  will  not  be  denied  the  credit  of 
having  forborne  to  apply  animadversions  of  far  greater  severity  than 
they  have  used  to  many  parts  of  a  report  which  they  can  truly 
affirm,  and  which  they  believe  they  have  clearly  proved,  to  be  most 
unjust  and  unfounded,  and  which  are  calculated  to  have  a  most 
mischievous  influence  on  the  future  destinies  of  these  colonies." 

A  report  from  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada states— 

*'  Afler  an  attentive  and  disinterested  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, your  committee  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Durham  must  lead  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  great  colonial  empire  of  England. 

**  Your  committee  regret  that  his  Lordship  should  have  confided 
the  task  of  collecting  information  to  a  person  who,  be  he  whom  he 
may,  has  evidently  entered  on  his  task  with  the  desire  to  exalt  the 
opponents  of  the  colonial  Government  in  the  estimation  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  and  to  throw  discredit  on  the  statements  of  the 
supporters  of  British  influence  and  British  connection/' 

Chief  Justice  Robinson,  the  Speaker  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  a  servant  of  the  Crown, 
in  his  published  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  has  stated  :— 

**  Another  object  desirable  to  be  accomplished  for  promoting  the 
security  and  welfare  of  Canada  is  the  counteracting,  by  whatever 
measure  may  seem  most  efiectual,  the  injurious  tendency  of  the 
report  which  was  presented  to  her  Majesty  by  Lord  Durham  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

"  In  thus  referring  to  Lord  Durham,  1  would  unwillingly  fail  to 
speak  of  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  the  station  which 
he  lately  filled. 

'*  All  was  done  that  could  be  done  in  this  country,  by  persons 
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connected  with  the  colony,  for  lessening  the  force  of  a  blow  unin- 
tentionally aimed  (1  trast)  at  the  tranquillity  of  a  distant  possession, 
which,  for  the  common  good  of  all  its  inhabitants,  wanted  nothing 
so  much  as  the  restoration  of  internal  peace.  The  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada  showed,  in  the  clearest  manner,  how 
strangely  inaccurate  the  statements  were  which  related  to  his  public 
measures ;  the  merchants  of  London  connected  with  the  colonies 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  wait  in  a  body  on  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, with  a  public  expression  of  their  conviction  that  that  part 
of  the  report  which  respected  Upper  Canada  was  founded  in  error, 
and  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  injurious  consequences ;  and,  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Upper  Canada,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  state  officially 
to  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  immediately  upon  its  appear- 
ance, that  I  was  ready,  in  any  place  and  at  any  time,  to  show  that 
it  was  utterly  unsafe  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  foundation  of  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings.  I  knew  then,  and  I  know  now,  that  the 
means  of  refuting  ihemoet  important  statements  and  conclusions 
contained  in  it  must  exist  in  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment ^  and  could  not  require  even  a  reference  to  the  colony.*^ 

Chief  Justice  Robinson  was  ordered  to  return  to  Ca- 
nada^ and  not  trouble  himself  about  Colonial  matters. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  Newcastle  district  (which  con- 
tains two  counties,  forming  one  of  the  most  valuable  sec- 
tions of  Upper  Canada),  unanimously  adopted  a  present- 
ment, of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*'  District  of  Newcastle  to  wit. — The  jurors  of  our  Lady  the 
Queen,  upon  their  oaths  present,  that  a  printed  book  or  pamphlet, 
entitled  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  America ,  from 
the  Earl  of  Durham,  her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  ^c, 
has  been  brought  under  their  notice,  and  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon 
their  oaths  aforesaid,  further  present,  that  they  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  said  book  or  pamphlet ;  and  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon 
their  oaths  aforesaid,  further  present,  that  the  said  book  or  pam- 
phlet is  calculated  to  excite  public  contempt  and  odium  against  the 
Government  and  Magistracy  of  this  province ;  and  the  jurors  afore- 
said, upon  their  oaths  aforesaid^  further  present,  that  the  said  book 
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or  pamphlet  is  also  calculated  most  injuriously  to  mislead  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  British  public,  by  creating 
in  their  minds  erroneous  and  false  opinions  relative  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  this  province,  and  with  respect  to  the  wants,  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  wishes  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof ;  to  disseminate  and  perpetuate,  in  this  province,  principles 
of  democracy  wholly  incompatible  with  monarchical  institutions  ;  to 
loosen  the  bonds  of  affection  which  unite  us  to  our  gracious  Sove* 
reign,  to  the  British  empire,  and  to  the  venerated  constitution  of  our 
ancestors ;  to  resuscitate  and  foment  that  factious  discontent  and 
disorder  which  produced  deplorable  and  disastrous  consequences, 
but  which,  though  not  extinguished,  had  in  a  great  measure  sub- 
sided ;  and  generally  to  endanger  the  peace,  happiness,  and  pros* 
perity  of  this  province,  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown,  and  dignity. 
"  Grand  Jury  Roam,  May  15,  1839." 

Whilst  the  Union  Bill  was  under  discussion,  Sir  F.  B. 
Head  thus  addressed  the  House  of  Peers  : — 

"  By  the  unexpected  removal  of  Sir  John  Colbome — by  the 
extraordinary  suspension  of  Sir  George  Arthur— by  the  unworthy 
intimidation  of  the  public  servants— by  the  appeal  that  was  made 
to  them  by  the  Governor-General  to  obey  the  recommendation  of 
their  Sovereign — by  the  allurement  of  pecuniary  assistance — by  the 
significant  observations  respecting  the  removal  of  the  troops — by 
the  countenance  shown  to  the  republican  party — by  the  astounding 
declaration  "  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  favour  of  the  union," — 
and  above  all,  by  the  malign  and  withering  influence  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham's report,  the  legblature  of  Upper  Canada,  which  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century  had  given  such  noble  proofs  of  its  attachment  to 
British  institutions,  and  of  its  deliberate  detestation  of  the  tyranny 
of  mob-government,  finally  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  that  is  to 
saj,  they  consented  to  the  union,  throwing  themselves  upon  their 
Sovereign,  and  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  conditions  which 
they  were  told  '  it  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  prescribe,'  and 
which,  when  subsequently  embodied  by  them  in  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  were  declared  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  dispatch  to  Lord  John 
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Russell,  dated  1 8tb  January,  1 840,  *  to  be  considered  as  mere  sug* 
gestions,'  of  which,  it  may  be  observed,  he  disapproved. 

**  For  many  years  in  vain  had  the  thunder  of  the  Colonial  Office 
rolled  above  these  staunch  adherents  of  the  British  monarchy.  In 
vain  had  its  lightning  stricken  to  the  ground  every  lieutenant-governor 
and  public  officer  who  had  endeavoured  to  defend  them.  The  militia, 
unassisted  by  troops,  had  suppressed  rebellion ;  in  every  direction 
they  had  driven  the  American  invaders  from  their  soil ;  and,  regard- 
less of  the  storm  which  still  assailed  them,  Mr.  Thompson*  had 
found  them  upon  the  sparkling  snow,  and  under  the  bright  sun  of 
heaven,  glorying  in  the  name  of  Britons,  and  ready  to  die  in  defence 
of  British  institutions ;  nevertheless,  overpowered  and  disheartened, 
they  at  last  yielded  to  necessity." 

After  Sir  Charles  Bagot  had  surrendered  his  power 
to  the  traitors  comprising  his  Council,  many  meetings 
took  place  throughout  Canada:  we  subjoin  some  of  their 
resolutions. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Boyer,  seconded  by  Dr.  Austin : — 

'<  That  the  present  state  of  Canada,  is  such  as  to  excite  in 
every  loyal  breast  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  mingled  with 
astonishment,  at  the  unexampled  elevation  to  power  of  men, 
who  only  five  years  since  were  proclaimed  traitors  to  the 
British  Crown ;  and  at  the  persecution  and  dismissal  from 
office  of  those  loyalists  who  within  the  same  space  of  time, 
suppressed  by  arms,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Crown,  an 
insurrection,  incited  and  headed  by  the  men  whose  principles 
were  then  treason,  but  who  are  now  placed  in  authority  over 
the  colony  they  sought  to  wrest  from  British  rule." 

Moved  by  W.  Lawson,  Esq.,  seconded  by  A.  Gordon, 
Esq. 

'*  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject  to  come  forward 
at  the  present  time,  and  record  his  sentiments  in  the  face  of 
his  country,  so  that  if  Great  Britain  be  disposed  to  retrace 

*  For  a  description  of  the  means  used  by  this  Governor,  see 
Portfolio,  No.  X. 
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the  fktal  steps  whichhave  been  taken,  she  may  know  on  how 
much  assistance  she  may  reckon  from  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
Canada  ;  and  that,  should  Great  Britain  persevere  in  a  course 
which  history  and  experience  clearly  prove  lead  to  separation, 
we  may  not  have  the  reproach  of  apathetic  indifference,  or  be 
chargeable  with  concealing  our  views,  and  thereby  mislead 
the  parent  state ;  but  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  state,  in  the 
fearful  struggle  which  must  then  ensue,  the  crime  is  not  ours, 
we  pointed  out  the  danger  and  the  remedy,  but  both  were 
disregarded/* 

At  another  meeting,  the  three  following  resolutions  were 
passed  :  Resolved  : — 

"  1.  That  the  Union  of  the  Provinces, — the  politics  and 
report  of  the  late  Lord  Durham, — and  the  politics  and  acts 
of  the  late  Lord  Sydenham,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  friends  of  Republican  Government  in 
all  the  colonial  offices. 

«2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  recent  changes 
in  the  Government,  and  in  the  Magistracy  of  the  country,  by 
which  the  traitors  of  1837,  and  the  advocates  of  extreme 
republicanism,  of  responsible  government,  and  of  the  separa- 
tion of  these  Colonies  from  England,  have  been  intrusted  with 
the  legislative  and  executive  authority,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  throughout  the  whole  province,  are  full  of  danger 
to  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 

''  3.  That  the  anti-British  policy  pursued  by  our  late  and 
present  Government,  has  materially  tended  to  weaken  the 
attachment  of  those,  who,  from  education,  feeling,  and  prin- 
ciple, are  attached  to  the  institutions  of  the  Mother  country ; 
a  policy  which,  while  it  never  succeeds  in  gaining  over  one 
enemy  of  the  Government,  inevitably  tends  to  render  the  real 
friends  of  that  Government  less  ardent  and  disinterested  in  its 
snppor.t" 

The  anion  of  the  provinces  was  not  demanded  by  the 
population  of  either  of  the  Canadas,  but  steadily  resisted 
by  both  :  it  waa  dreaded  and  hated  by  the  French ;  from 

VOL.   IV.  s 
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tbe  English  it  was  extorted  by  cajolery,  fraud,  and  intimida- 
tion. It  was  the  project  of  the  British  Government;  it 
was  the  direct  recommendation  of  the  crown  ;  and  it  was 
two  men  known  to  lean  to  9i  foreign  influence  that  were  se- 
lected as  proper  instruments  to  consummate  this  national 
crime.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  differed  between 
themselves. 

''The  'Bill  for  Re-uniting  the  Provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  and  for  the  Government  of  the  United  Province,'  as  brought 
in  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Laboucbere,  and  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1839,  was 
framed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  basis  of  Lord  Durham's 
Report ;  and  in  1840  the  said  bill  was  cancelled  and  a  different  bill 
substituted,  based  on  the  report  of  Governor  Thompson. 

Now  can  anything  be  more  discreditable  to  the  government  of  the 
most  powerful  empire  on  the  globe  than  the  puerile  authority  on 
which  the  first  bill  was  framed,  and  the  equally  inexperienced  authority 
on  which  it  has  been  condemned  ?  For,  first  it  was  framed  on  the  re- 
commendation of  a  nobleman,  whose  summer  state-tour  to  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  formed  the  whole  of  his  personal  knowledge  of  two  vast 
provinces  each  bigger  than  England  and  Wales ;  and,  secondly,  it 
has  been  overturned  by  the  winter  journey  of  Governor  Thompson, 
who,  travelling  very  nearly  over  the  same  line,  in  one  week  after  his 
arrival  at  Toronto,  saw,  and  very  nobly  reported  to  Her  Majesty's 
Govennnent  {vide  his  despatch  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  24th 
December,  1839)  the  errors  of  his  predecessor. 

**  Though  her  Majesty's  ministers  may  mathematically  argue  that, 
inasmuch  as  two  halves  make  a  whole,  so  the  summer  excursion  of 
one  governor  added  to  the  winter  journey  of  another  form  a  political 
tour  book,  sufBciently  authentic  to  authorize  Parliament  to  alter  the 
solemn  Act  of  1791 ;  yet,  to  common  minds,  can  anything  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  very  idea  of  a  meeting  at  this  moment  between 
the  two  governors  in  question  ;  one  of  whom,  as  far  as  his  own 
simple  experience  could  go,  would  declare  Canada  to  be  a  country  as 
hot  as  India  ;  while  the  other  would  just  as  stoutly  maintain  that  it 
was  as  cold  as  Caucasus  ? 
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'<  Ifr.  Thompson's  bill  for  settling  for  ever  the  long  disputed 
question  of  the  Cleigy  Reserves,  like  Lord  Durham's  ordinances,  has 
been  dedared  by  the  highest  authority  in  this  country  to  be  illegal. 
And  with  the  rocks  of  ignorance,  upon  which  these  two  Ck>vemor- 
Generals  have  foundered,  protruding  from  the  surface,  surely,  instead 
of  following  in  their  wake,  they  should  be  beacons  to  warn  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  of  the  imminent  danger  of  legislating  upon  their 
ephemeral  recommendations!"* 

The  Union  is  at  length  carried,  and  a  Parliament  con- 
yoked  in  such  a  manner  as  was  one  never  convoked  before. 
Within  two  years  from  its  becoming  law,  we  find  every 
leading  rebel  thrust  into  power,  and  every  leading  defender 
of  the  empire  thrust  out.  Behold  a  statement  from  a  con- 
temporary Colonial  journal : — 

«*THB     RBWAan    OF     RBBBLLION.'' 

"Dr.  John  Rolph,  the  late  M.P.P.  for  Norfolk, the  President  of 
the  Rebel  Executive,  and  the  primum  mobile  of  our  insurrections  ; 
Dr.  Charles  Duncombe,  late  M.P.P.  for  Oxford,  and  Generalissimo 
of  the  Rebel  forces  in  the  London  district;  David  Gibson,  late 
M.P.P.  for  the  first  Riding  of  York,  and  General  of  the  advanced 
Guard,  at  the  Battle  of  Gallows  Hill;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Morrison, 
late  M.P.P.  for  the  third  Riding  of  York,  and  one  of  the  Treason 
Committee  which  met  at  Doel's  Brewery :  Nelson  Gorham,  one  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  established  by  Mackenzie,  at  Navy 
Island:  and  John  Montgomery,  at  whose  house  the  rebel  head 
quarters  were  established,  and  who  escaped  from  Fort  Henry  Gaol, — 
have  all  received  pardon,  and  have  been  called  back  to  Canada,  by 
the  present  Provincial  Government  I !  Drs.  Rolph,  Duncombe,  and 
Morrison,  have  all  three  returned  to  this  city,  where  they  were  for  a 
few  days,  '  fraternising  with  their  friends  in  the  council  I '  Gibson 
and  Montgomery  have  returned  to  Toronto,  and  Gorham  is  at  New- 
market. There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  Dr.  Duncombe*s 
return,  which  we  deem  it  but  right  to  state  for  the  public  informa- 
tion.    On  the  Grand  River,  in  the  Township  of  Brantford,  wer« 

*  Rolph  on  Colonization,  pp.  39,  40. 
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some  valuable  lots  of  Indian  land,  which  Duncombe  had  bargained 
for ;  and  on  some  of  which  he  paid  one  instalment.  When  he  fled 
the  Province  in  )  837,  and  was  outlawed  by  Royal  Proclamation  for 
High  Treason,  several  persons  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  said 
lands,  finding  them  vacant,  entered  upon  them  as  'squatters,'  believ^ 
ing  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  pre-emption,  usually  allowed  by 
Government  in  favor  of  actual  occupants  desiring  to  purchase.  After 
they  had  so  entered  on  the  lands,  they  petitioned  the  Government,  set- 
ting forth  what  they  had  done,  and  praying  to  be  allowed  to  purchase. 
To  their  petitions,  no  answers,  either  negative  or  affirmative  were  re- 
turned. Some  of  the  lands  have  been  since  purchased  at  Sheriff's 
sale,  for  the  arrears  of  taxes  due  upon  them.  The  occupants,  sup- 
posing that  they  would  be  permitted  to  purchase,  like  all  others 
similarly  situated,  went  on  to  clear,  fence  and  improve  the  lands, 
and  in  some  cases,  excellent  houses,  bams,  and  outoffices,  Sec.  have 
been  erected.  Since  Dr.  Duncombe*s  return,  an  order  in  Council  has 
been  issued,  depriving  these  poor,  but  honest  and  loyal  people  of 
their  homes  and  possessions,  and  handing  over  the  result  of  all 
their  labour,  industry  and  improvements  to  the  Rebel  General! 
Who  would  not  abscond  to  be  so  rewarded  ?  Dr.  Rolph  is,  a  Can- 
didate for  the  Counties  of  Lenox  and  Addington  at  the  next  elec- 
tion !  His  particular  friend,  (should  he  escape  the  gallows  or  the 
penitentiary)  Augustus  Thibodo,  is  to  offer  for  the  Metropolitan 
County  (Frontenac.) 

In  the  Lower  Province,  Dr.  Wolfred  Neilson,  Generalissimo  of 
the  Rebel  forces  at  the  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  is  now  a  leading  cha- 
racter at  Montreal ;  while  free  pardons  have  just  been  proclaimed  for 
Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  of  rebel  notoriety!  for  Edmund  Burk 
0*Callaghan,  another  proscribed  Rebel,  at  one  time  worth  £500 1 
and  for  Thomas  Sterrow  Brown,  who  plundered  the  Boats  and  Bat- 
teaux,  for  provisions  for  the  Rebel  army,  and  who  was  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Insurrectionary  Forces  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Charles ! " 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  saw  an  excellent 
Governor,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  displaced,  because  he 
defended  their  trade  in  preference  to  the  Baltic; — the 
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Canadian  Provinces  saw  the  successive  recall  of  Lords 
Dalhousie  and  Aylmer — Sir  John  Col  borne,  and  Sir  F.  B. 
Head,  for  their  troublesome  loyalty ;— they  see  a  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  continuing  year  after  year  to  postpone 
the  settlement  of  their  boundary,  involving  insults,  aggres- 
sions, and  even  war: --they  beholc|  a  Metropolitan  Mem- 
ber, and  an  under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
boldly  inciting  to  rebellion: — they  witness  a  Durham 
deserting  a  country  in  rebellion :— they  find  a  Thompson 
created  a  peer,  and  honoured  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath : — they  hear  Sir  Charles  Bagot  extolled  for  filling 
his  council-chamber  with  traitors,  and  dismissing  every 
loyalist  from  his  presence : — they  find  Chief  J  ustice  Ro- 
binson removed  from  the  head  of  the  Legislative  Council ; — 
all  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  subduing  rebellion 
or  resisting  invasion  unrewarded  or  persecuted  ; — Colonel 
Fitzgibbon,  the  Defender  of  Toronto,  robbed  of  the  recom- 
pence  conferred  by  the  grateful  colony,  by  a  special  inter- 
dict of  the  Home  Government ;— we  finally  witness  the 
crowning  indignity  of  the  Lockport  gaol.*  Is  it  possible, 
that  they  can  witness  all  these  things,  and  not  conclude 
that  the  British  Government  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
effect  a  separation  ? 

In  addition  to  all  other  villany,  we  have  had  the  Foreign 
OfiSce  policy  oi  suppresswrty  in  reference  to  the  war  in  the 
disputed  territory,  the  invasions  into  Canada,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Caroline,  the  arrest  and  trial  of  M'Leod  :  their 
falsehoods,  tergiversations,  denials,  evasions,  and  submis- 
sions followed  in  rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession, 
until  an  Ashburton  was  sent  to  appease  by  concession,  and 
even  this  was  not  the  climax.  It  further  required  the 
announcement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that"  We  have  made 

*  Sir  Allan  M'Nab  was  knighted,  and  Mr.  M'Leod  tried  as  a 
feloD,  for  the  same  act !  I 
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SOME  ADVANCE  TOWARDS  THE   SYSTEM    OF  TREATING     OUR 
COLONIES   AS   INTEGRAL  PARTS   OF   THE   EMPIRE.*' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe was  sent  out  to  govern  it,  alas,  no  I  but  to  aban- 
don all  hope  of  its  government  in  despair.  It  was  neces- 
sary before  approaching  his  present  embarrassments  and 
future  prospects,  that  we  should  thus  review  the  past. 

We  conclude  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rolph  : — 
^  The  loss  of  the  United  Colonies  was  a  deep  dishon- 
our, whilst  it  was  a  grave  misfortune ;  and  the  deepest 
part  of  the  misfortune  is,  that  it  is  not  considered  as  a  dis- 
honour. It  is  by  learning  that  it  was  a  dishonour,  because 
our  fault,  that  the  same,  though  reiterated  disgrace,  and  a 
similar^  but  for  greater  danger  may  be  prevented, — the  loss 
of  our  still  remaining  possessions  in  North  America.  These 
possessions  are  not  more  difficult  to  keep,  nor  more  easy 
to  lose,  than  the  former.  I  pray  God  that  England  may 
be  instructed  by  the  results  of  her  own  conduct  in  1770> 
and  that  it  may  not  be  the  task  of  history  to  place  the 
present  administration  on  a  parallel  with  that  of  Lord 
North.  It  is  to  prevent  this  calamity  I  give  utterance  to 
the  expression  of  alarm  which  I  cannot  exclude,  but  which 
will  cease  when  the  nation  has  shared  it."  * 

Accounts  from  Canada  are  gloomy  and  disheartening. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  has  been,  since  November  last,  with- 
out a  Council,  and  cannot  succeed  in  forming  one. 

*  Rolph  on  Emigration  and  Colonization,  page  374. 


PORTUGAL  AND  AN  IBERIAN  MONARCHY; 

TO   WHICH  THE   ATTENTION  OP   UNGOTHICISED   SLAAV8   AND 
GREEKS    IS   REQUESTED. 


Eastward  of  the  Rhine  and  southward  of  the  Alps  we 
have  heard  of  social  Fetichisms^  which  under  the  name  of 
Pan- Hellenism,  Pan-slavism,  Fatherland-ism,  Scandinavi- 
anism,  Moldo-Vhlackism,  were  desecrating  the  sanctity 
of  each  spot,  and  extiuguishing  the  remnants  of  fidelity  in 
men  to  all  rule  of  the  present  and  all  tradition  of  the  past ; 
but  until  perusing  the  subjoined  letter  we  did  not  know 
that  a  Phantom-Idol  of  Iberianism  had  reared  his  hideous 
shrine  in  a  land  where  vales  and  mountains  still  shelter 
or  defend  men  of  simple  speech. 

They  speculate  in  the  Peninsula  at  last,  just  like  the 
nearly  tortured  and  closely  hemtned  in  of  Russia — the 
Danes  or  Poles  or  Germans  or  Greeks  or  Wallachiaus. 
In  the  land  ennobled  by  the  tread  of  the  Basque, 
at  length  they  talk  as  if  the  ineptia  of  London  or 
Paris,  or  far  baser,  their  tongue,  their  maxims  and 
propositions,  had  filtered  down  on  the  Spanish  and 
Lusatian  peasant  through  the  classes  contaminated  by 
contact  with  European  manners.  They  speculate  at  length 
in  the  Peninsula  for  their  own  good,  as  a  tyrant  would 
plot  for  their  destruction.  Now-a-days  it  has  been  said 
conspiracies  are  only  in  the  market-place^  and  why  should 
they  not  be  in  the  marketplace?  Here  is  nothing  to 
conceal  and  no  one  to  punish,  for  the  victims  are  the 
conspirators  themselves,  and  these  are  entire  nations, 
and  it  is  that  which  belongs  to  themselves  which 
they  assail — faith,  honour,  probity,  present  well-beinjr, 
chance  and  means  of  amelioration,  freedom,  and  finally, 
existence. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  men  were  folded   off  and 
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parcelled  out  like  cattle,  and  this  was — a  parallel  to 
Sir  R.  Peers  currency  standard — to  adjust  a  balance  of 
power.  The  crime  was  suffered  by  the  millions  of 
Europe— of  course  then  let  the  retribution  come  I  But 
who  should  have  imagined  the  shape  of  its  approach, 
and  that  it  should  be  the  nations  themselves  who  now  fell 
international  superadded  to  internal  tyranny,  that  should 
propose  to  cut  away  every  protection  against  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  propose  as  a  remedy  what  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race  administers  as  a  poison.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  extent  of  the  folly  may  work  a  cure.  The  Ansonian 
may  see  at  a  glance  (and  what  is  not  so  seen  is  never 
seen  at  all)  that  Panslavism  is  not  the  way  to  restore 
Poland,  but  to  advance  Russia ;  that  Scandinavianism 
is  not  the  way  to  strengthen  three  kingdoms  against  a 
foreign  assault,  but  to  set  them  by  the  ears  within,  to 
weaken  local  attachments  and  confidence,  and  utterly  to 
root  out  rights  on  which  alone  those  who  are  weak  can 
take  their  stand,  and  which  not  to  possess,  that  is,  to 
respect,  is  to  cease  to  be  a  man.  So  in  like  manner,  the 
Pole  or  Dane  or  German,  may  see  the  blasphemy  of  his 
own  idol-worship,  in  viewing  as  he  must,  with  contempt, 
the  Lusatian  parody  of  his  !'  Fatherland."  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  are  one  race ;  they  inhabit  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Atlantic,  &c.  and  yet  even  the  Grerman  must  see 
that  to  unite  these  states,  would  only  be  to  roll  up  two 
patients  in  one  blanket,  that  is  if  it  could  be  done; 
and  as  it  cannot  be  done,  the  attempt  probably  would  give 
to  both  a  foreign  master.  Such  then  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  generation  at  a  period  when  every  human  being  above 
eight  years  of  age  is  propounding  doctrines  on  the  ab- 
strusest  questions  of  duty  and  government,  and  after  the 
daily  practice  of  Grovemment  has  become  so  overladen 
with  laws,  that  a  whole  life-time  of  industry  would 
barely  suffice  to  master  one  branch  in  any  one  country  I 
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The  incidents  which  constitute  the  history  of  politics 
are  afforded  by  wrongs  inflicted;  but  as  no  man  does 
wrong  save  in  the  confidence  or  the  hope  of  impunity, 
such  incidents  are  to  be  classed  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  wrongs  are  met.  Nations  cannot 
be  oppressed  until  they  have  been  deceived,  and  there  is 
uo  suffering  save  from  their  own  error ;  but  after  they 
have  been  injured,  and  they  suffer,  and  determine  to 
resist,  and  have  the  means  to  do  so,  then  are  there  two 
courses  open— either  to  deal  with  the  evil,  or  not  to  deal  with 
it.  To  deal  with  the  evil  they  must  understand  it,  that  is, 
know  whence  it  springs,  and  apply  the  remedy ;  but  if 
they  do  not  know  whence  springs  the  evil  from  which  they 
suffer,  they  will  not  be  able  to  remedy  it,  however  great 
their  strength ;  and  then  they  will  think  of  something  else, 
and  that  always  is — the  Form  of  Government.  All  political 
agitations  and  convulsions  may  therefore  be  classed  under 
these  two  heads — redress  of  wrongs  by  redressing  them 
— ^redress  of  wrongs  by  changing  (not  punishing)  the 
rulers,  or  by  altering  the  form  of  Government.  In  the 
first  case,  forms  of  Government,  or  so  called  ^<  principles** 
are  never  spoken  of;  in  the  second,  form  and  principles  of 
Government  are  alone  considered  of  importance.  That 
is,  those  who  understand  the  affairs  of  the  community 
speak  not  of  Govemment ; — those  who  know  nothing  of 
Goyemment  speak  of  nothing  else. 

This  is  the  history  of  all  former  ages ;  the  first  and  long 
half  of  the  life  of  the  very  few  people  that  have  been 
^■eat,  has  been  spent  in  resisting  and  retarding  wrong ; 
the  latter  half,  in  speculations  on  the  form  of  Govemment ; 
and  this  has  been  not  only  the  symptom,  but  also  the 
cause  of  decay ;  for  no  popular  will  could  henceforth 
prevent  wrong,  or  punish  wrong  doers,  nor  could  popular 
triumph  cause  right  and  justice  to  prevail.  They  had 
ceased  to  know  either.      In  these  two  phases   of  light 
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waning  and  darkness  deepening,  have  been  completed  the 
round  of  existence,  and  at  last  a  barbarian  hand,  or  a 
foreign  tyrant,  is  called  in,  in  sullen  vengefulness  and  des* 
pair. 

Here  had  been,  during  6000  year?,  the  lowest  point  in 
the  scale  of  human  follies  and  fortunes,  but  the  last  ten 
years  have  developed*  a  new  disease,  and  revealed  a 
deeper  gulph.  Now  breaks  on  the  world  a  new  era.  The 
remedial  process  devised  by  suffering  nations,  is  no 
longer  even  changes  in  the  Government,  but  in  the  dimenr 
sions  of  the  state !  They  are  to  cure  their  evils  by  sub- 
duing, or  being  subdued.  They  are  to  better  their  lot  by 
augmenting  the  source  of  all  tyranny,  the  concentration 
of  power,  and  the  enlargement  of  frontiers.  Oh,  but  there 
is  no  lust  of  conquest  here — it  is  to  be  fraternity  of  states ; 
that  is, — you  were  sufferers,  you  have  become  dupes ;  you 
were  weak  by  illness, you  are  to  be  strengthened  by  delirium. 

The  time  for  thinking  of  the  forms  of  Government  was 
in  the  beginning  of  States ;  then  they  are  scarcely  ever 
attended  to,  or  are  viewed  as  matters  of  very  secondary 
importance.  In  the  latter  period  of  States,  when  laws 
are  falling  into  desuetude,  then  are  nations  intently  occu- 
pied about  forms  of  Government.  The  business  of  a  nation 
is  like  the  business  of  a  private  establishment — well  con- 
ducted, its  affairs  prosper,  and  the  partners  are  at  peace  ; 
— ill-conducted,  their  affairs  are  ruined,  and  the  partners 
are  at  variance.  So,  in  a  community,  its  business  being 
understood  by  every  one,  is  spoken  of  by  no  one — every 
man  does  his  duty,  and  every  form  of  Government  is  good 

*  '<  The  writers  on  international  law,  are  singularly  deficient  in  all 
that  belongs  to  nationalities,  the  exigencies  and  the  progress  of  power 
require  a  new  code  adapted  to  oar  more  advanced  state,  wherein 
the  respect  due  to  the  affinities  of  language  and  creed  shall  be  fixed 
by  determined  laws." — French  Journal^  entitled  "  V Unite"  ! 
See  also  Lectures  of  M.  Mickiewicz  on  Slavonic  Literature. 
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— the  Form» of  Government  is  indiiFerent  to  them,  but  the 
respect  for  that  which  exists,  absolute.  When  the  com- 
munity ceases  to  understand  its  business,  and  that  is,  when 
power  is  concentrated,  mismanagement  occurs,  and  the 
blame  of  it  is  laid  upon  the  Form  of  the  general  Grovemment; 
consequently,  they  never  can  remedy  the  evil,  because 
they  have  added  a  new  maxim  which  is  false,  to  an  old 
practice  which  was  erroneous.  The  Form  of  Government 
becomes  again  to  them  indifferent,  because,  whatever  its 
form  it  would  be  equally  bad.  The  necessary  effect  of 
changes  in  rule  or  in  rulers,  made  as  an  expedient  to  cure 
evil,  can  only  be  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  describing  the 
efforts  of  decaying  Rome  to  better  herself^  ^'  That  each 
party  as  it  triumphs  becomes  the  worst." 

Governments  can  produce  no  positive  good  ;  they  are  in- 
stituted because  of  evil,  and  to  prevent  it.  The  Patriarchal 
Government  was  indeed  of  love,  but  all  others  are  of  fear. 
The  first  conqueror  was  the  first  king,  and  a  king  was  by 
Grod  indeed  given  to  Israel,  but  given  in  wrath,  because  of 
disobedience.  Hence  the  sanctity  of  the  kingly  name, 
faence  the  authority  of  senates  and  sanhedrims, — de- 
positories of  the  law,  needful  because  of  the  passions 
of  men.  They  are  appointed  to  do  justice  between  man 
and  man^  to  protect  the  community  against  the  violence 
of  strangers ;  as  this  is  their  commission,  so  also,  because 
of  this  commission  is  our  service,  allegiance,  and  submis- 
sion due.  When  they  step  beyond  this  limit;  when  they 
do  wrong  within  by  interference,  or  without  by  crime,  then 
are  they  rebellious,  and  it  is  our  equal  duty  to  curb  and 
punish  them.  When  we  propose  that  Government  shall 
do  something  else  than  judge  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  to  sustain  the  right  and  repress  the  wrong,  then  are 
we  ourselves  at  once  rebels  and  slaves.  The  pride  once  of 
Britain  was  to  assert  the  liberty  of  the  subject^  for  he  was 
submissive  to  laws  instituted  to  secure  his  freedom,  and 
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bis  duty  was  to  protect  those  laws  from  perversion  by  doc- 
trine, no  less  tban  from  infraction  by  violence. 

Convert  Governments  into  associations  of  plotters,  rob- 
bers, schemers,  theorists, — give  them  "  missions*'  of  civili- 
zation— conquest — of  spreading  this  or  that  doctrine— then 
indeed  are  you  ready  for  any  folly,  every  crime  is  arrayed 
in  white.  Innocent  nations  may  be  extirpated  to  advance 
religion  and  letters,  and  profitless  crimes  excused^  because 
of  the  '^  great  principle  "  they  involve. 

It  has  become  an  expedient  of  Grovemment  to  prevent 
inquiry  into  malpractices  at  home,  by  sending  their  people 
to  commit  crimes  abroad,  knowing  that  the  love  of  free- 
dom is  subdued,  whenever  the  lust  of  conquest  has  taken 
root.  But  the  power  of  preserving  freedom  is  lost  when 
respect  for  right  has  been  destroyed;  and  thus  have 
modem  Gk>vernments  become  mere  organs  of  evil.  The 
weaker  states  or  populations  oppressed  or  absorbed^  now 
bethink  themselves  only  of  a  counter-agency  of  evil,  to  be 
obtained  by  the  creation  of  what  they  call  '<  unities." 

The  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  cannot  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  Russian  cabinet :  they  bethink 
themselves  of  uniting  to  do  so,  and  instantaneously  are 
developed  a  whole  world  of  internal  commotion,  and 
they  commence  their  ideal  union  by  preying  on  each 
other. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  are  similarly  situated ;  they  have 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient  with  the  same  results. 

The  States  of  Germany  are  similarly  endangered;  their 
people  invoke  the  Fatherland — the  separate  Govern- 
ments are  alarmed,  as  it  is  against  them  impulse  its  first 
directed  ;  they  are  rendered  jealous  of  each  other  and  of 
their  people,  and  must  fall  back  on  the  foreign  power 
whose  encroachments  on  them  is  the  source  of  their 
people's  new  agitation. 

The  expatriated  remnants  of  Poland  forget  the  country 
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they  could  not  defend,  and  preach  a  Slaavian  unity. 
The  subjects  of  Austria  and  Turkey  are  therefore  to 
assail  the  Governments  placed  over  them ;  the  effect  must 
be  to  paralyse  these  empires  in  the  face  of  Russia,  and 
to  cast  them  upon  Russia  for  protection. 

Italy  seeks  relief  from  local  mismanagement  by  a 
similar  general  concert ;  here,  indeed,  it  is  plain  vulgar 
republicanism,  but  in  manner  does  this  combine  all  its 
Governments  against  its  people,  and  subject  all  its  Govern- 
ments to  foreign  and  more  powerful  cabinets. 

Greece  too,  has  her  Pan-hellenism  ;  but  this  is  less  con- 
temptible,  for  it  is  no  project  of  defence,  but  a  perfidious  lust, 
so  far  as  it  goes  on  intelligent  purposes,  of  rapine  and  dis- 
memberment ;  and  the  leaders  are  not  deceived  in  ulterior 
results,  they  labour  for  a  master  and  receive  his  hire. 

Now,  at  last  comes  the  Western  Peninsula ;  it  has  ex- 
hausted the  follies  oiform  it  is  passing  to  those  o{  dimension; 
and  it  is  in  Portugal,  which  has  so  long  struggled  for  its  in- 
dependence against  Spain,  that  springprojectswhich  realised 
bring  its  extinction.  Why  has  Portugal  clung  for  cen- 
turies to  England  ?  Is  it  not  because  of  the  neighbouring 
power  of  Spain  ?  Why  does  she  now  hate  England,  but 
because  she  feels  that  England  has  cast  her  off?  The 
scheme  of  an  Iberian  monarchy  is  therefore  the  work  of 
England,  as  much  as  by  her  sacrifice  of  Poland  to  Russia, 
the  Panslavism  of  the  Poles. 

But  hasSpain  to  gain  by  union  ?  The  conquestof  Portugal 
would  indeed  increase  the  power  of  the  crown :  how 
would  it  effect  the  liberties  of  the  people  ?  In  former  times 
the  kings  of  Spain  had  to  take  an  oath  recording  the  sim- 
plicity and  preserving  the  maxims  of  patriarchal  times. 
That  form  was  dispensed  with  when  another  crown  was 
placed  on  the  head  that  wore  the  Spanish  diadem ;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  patrimony  of  Austria,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  suffered  in  like  manner;  so  the 
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addition  of  the  Spanish  to  the  Imperial  Crown  lowered  the 
Spaniards,  as  the  addition  of  the  Imperial  to  the  Spanish 
lowered  the  Germans. 

The  letter  which  has  suggested  these  remarks  contains 
other  matter  of  interest  regarding  the  condition  of  Portugal 
and  the  commercial  relations  of  this  country.  Marshal 
Bugcaud  has  well  remarked  that  *' since  we  have  the  press 
we  know  nothing."  Since  1 832  at  least  five  billions  of  news- 
paper printed  columns  have  circulated  among  the  Euro- 
pean politicians  on  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  two  and  a 
half  on  one  side,  two  and  a  half  on  the  other.  What  can  be 
known  about  Spain  or  Portugal  ?  There  are  no  legisla- 
lators  now-a-days,  and  can  those  who  are  not,  comprehend 
or  expose  these  errors  of  Government?  The  knowledge  of 
the  diplomatic  operations  of  states  lies  in  the  secret  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  existing  cabinets.  Are  newspaper 
writers  in  that  secret?  What  European  therefore  on  the 
field  of  Spain  can  understand  either  its  political  aberrations, 
or  the  diplomatic  adjustments  of  which  it  is  the  victim? 
And  yet  it  is  this  jumble  of  misconceived  results,  that  is 
vomited  forth  over  Europe,  and  is  the  instruction  of  this 
enlightened  age !  But  what  is  the  recoil  back  on  this 
doomed  peninsula  in  exasperating  judgment,  and  in  cor- 
rupting opinion. 

Nowhere  better  than  in  Portugal  can  an  opportunity  be 
offered  us  of  tracing  how  our  conduct  and  our  acts  have 
changed  the  estimate  of  us  by  mankind,  and  therefore 
how  differently  we  stand  even  in  respect  to  strength  and 
power  at  the  present  day,  than  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  great  European  struggle.  The  attach-: 
ment  to  us  of  Portugal  has  been  an  acknowledged  maxim 
— it  was  the  basis  of  all  calculations  in  this  country,  or  in 
foreign  states :  the  connection  has  subsisted  for  450  years. 
Now  Portugal  stands  in  the  same  line  with  all  other 
countries',  and  detects  us  like  the  rest.     When  the  whole 
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tendency  of  disqaisition  was  towards  the  facilitating  of 
the  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation,  it  is  suddenly 
arrested'  by— hatred  for  England.  Commerce  is  her 
strength :  she  may  be  injured  by  impeding  its  circulation. 
This  is  the  motive,  and  when  not  the  motive  the  argu- 
ment that  carries  conviction.  Spain,  like  France,  rejects  a 
commercial  treaty  on  the  sole  grounds  that  it  was  judged 
to  be  desirable  and  advantageous  to  England ;  to  sign  such 
a  treaty  would  bring  obloquy  to  the  minister  who  at- 
tempted it,  however  beneficial  to  his  own  country.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  happens  in  Portugal,  our  tradi- 
tional ally,  whose  attachment  to  us  has  been  held  so  long, 
our  sole  lien  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Well  may 
such  a  state  of  things  justify  the  dying  warning  of  Channing 
to  his  countrymen  to  withdraw  from  all  resemblance  to  a 
country  that  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  detested,  even  where 
she  conferred  benefits.  And  this  was  from  Channing,  a 
man  respected  by  Englishmen,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
first  writer  of  the  age ;  until  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
he  was  warmly  attached  to  England ;  he  was  changed 
only  by  her  acts;  he,  who  had  hitherto  made  her  the 
model  to  which  he  directed  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
men^ came  at  la^t  to  hold  her  up  as  a  sign  to  them  of  im- 
becility, corruption,  present  sin,  and  future  ruin. 

The  writer  of  the  subjoined  letter  sees  in  Portugal, 
whom  we  despise,  the  picture  of  that  which  we  are ;  and 
he  then  turns  to  some  door  of  escape  from  the  sad  reality : 
he  finds  none  ;  for  to  speak  of  education  is  to  say  as  much. 
The  children  that  are  born  into  the  world  are  fit  to  become 
meniY>ers  of  the  noblest  of  states ;  for  states  could  not  be 
great  if  greatness  were  not  in  our  nature ;  but  the  adult 
generation  makes  the  rising  one  like  itself;  it  makes  the 
young  as  bad,  and  then  they  become  worse.  There  might 
be  hope  if  we  did  not  educate.  The  decay  of  the  state  is 
gradually  restrained  by  the  influx  of  young  virtue  in  each 
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successive  rising  generation;  then  the  old  contaminates  it 
down  to  its  own  level,  and  sends  it  forth  with  its  young 
vigour  on  wilder  speculations  than  those  it  had  itself  in- 
dulged in.  Could  the  young  generation  be  sent  forth 
from  the  land --could  they  be  smitten  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  with  deafness—we  might  have,  indeed,  then,  a  new 
original  for  England,  and  sense  and  sanity  might  reappear 
upon  the  earth.  If  an  English  parent  of  this  age  knew 
himself  and  loved  his  child,  he  would  send  that  child  forth 
from  him,  and  far  away  from  him,  as  if  he  knew  himself 
to  be  infected  with  a  contagious  disorder.  Education, 
indeed  I     Yes:  say  rather  infection. 

When  there  have  been  men  able  to  restore  states,  did 
they  make  themselves  pedagogues?  No:  they  strove 
with  the  old,  they  pointed  to  them  the  young;  not  to  teach, 
but  to  be  taught  by.  It  is  in  the  childhood  of  man,  it 
is  in  the  childhood  of  nations,  that  the  cheek  is  suffused  by 
the  sense  of  dishonour :  and  this  is  true  wisdom — for  the 
first  step  in  wisdom  is  to  be  free  from  guile  as  free  from 
folly. 


To  THB  Editor  op  the  Portfolio. 

Oporto,  1st  August,  1644. 

Sir, — I  believe  that  no  country  in  Europe  is  so  little  known 
by  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  that  no  other  has  been  so 
much  abused  as  Portugal ;  in  some  respects,  perhaps  justly, 
thoagh  most  uncourteously  :  in  general  most  unjustly.  But 
I  feel  assured,  that  you  will  regard  her  people  with  an  unpre- 
judiced eye,  acknowledging  their  good  qualities,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  their  failings.  Twelve  years  have  worked 
great  changes,  although  the  people  have  been  struggling 
against  a  system  of  commercial  restrictions,  which  has  cramped 
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their  awakening  energies,  and  a  national  debt,  the  amount  of 
which  has  perplexed  their  financiers  although  a  few  years  (did 
they  but  know  their  true  interests),  might  see  it  honourably 
cancelled. 

Party  spirit,  the  bane  of  our  own  country,  is  also  the  curse 
of  Portugal — the  thirst  of  power  for  the  sake  alone  of  power, 
and  the  emoluments  of  place  animates  too  many  of  those,  who 
would  be  statesmen,  while  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  a  sad 
ignorance  of  the  means  of  forwarding  their  most  important 
interests,  prevents  harmony  in  the  councils  of  many  whose 
hearts  prompt  them  to  become  their  country's  benefactors. — 
Among  the  many  political  parties  in  the  country,  the  most 
moderate  are  the  Cartistas,  who  are  at  present  in  power  under 
Casta  Caterat — they  are  strongly  opposed  by  recruits  from 
all  the  others  collected  into  a  band,  entitled  the  Coallizao  with 
the  Baron  of  Fao  Cao  at  their  head.  What  are  the  ultimate 
aims  of  these  last,  it  is  impossible  to  say — at  present  they 
strive  by  every  means  in  their  power,  (even  lately  having  had 
recourse  to  open  force,)  to  overthrow  Casta  Caterat  and  the 
Charter.  Their  opposition  has  been  most  injurious  to  the  plans 
of  the  Minister,  who  is  an  enlightened  and  talented  man, 
compelling  him  in  order  to  preserve  and  strengthen  his  station, 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  those  who  are  either  ignorant  of 
the  policy  necessary  for  their  country's  welfare,  or  being  mono- 
polists, are  interested  in  preserving  those  privileges  so  preju- 
dicial to  the  rest  Meantime,  the  minor  politicians  (unworthy 
though  they  are  of  the  name),  are  engaged  in  their  own  petty 
strifes  for  posts  and  orders,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  industriously  endeavouring  to  support  existence,  in  despite 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way,  of  whose  magnitude  they 
are  scarcely  themselves  aware.  The  royal  prerogative  too 
has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher,  while  little  more  than  bare 
respect  is  paid  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Such  is  the 
political  state  of  Portugal,  and  all  must  allow,  that  to  it,  that 
of  England  bears  too  great  a  similarity — a  state  fraught  with 
imminent  danger.  We  Englishman  have  no  right,  therefore, 
to  plume  ourselves  on  our  very  superior  wisdom  in  that  respect, 
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— we  cannot  bope  to  banish  the  prejudices  of  men,  long 
biassed  by  one  set  of  ideas ;  but  in  Portugal  as  in  England,  to 
the  new  generation  alone,  it  is  we  must  look  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  political  creed  and  behaviour  of  the  nation. 

Portugal  has  many  wants  :  among  the  first  is  an  entire  free- 
dom of  her  external  commerce,  having  which,  she  will  be 
enabled  to  improve  the  means  of  communication  from  place  to 
place,  and  thus  vastly  to  encrease  her  internal  trade.  It  is 
madness  to  preach  to  fools  who  cannot  understand.  It  i» 
useless,  therefore,  to  say  to  the  people  :  *'  Throw  open  your 
ports  ;  banish  every  kind  of  restriction  on  your  commerce ;  fix 
the  taxes  necessary  for  your  revenue  on  your  surplus  produce 
not  on  your  capital,  and  you  will  not  only  pay  your  National 
Debt,  but  will  soon  become  both  wealthy  and  great."  If  we 
cannot  say  this  to  Portugal,  may  we  to  England,  which 
boasts  of  being  an  enlightened  country,  and  tell  her  to  set  an 
example  of  commercial  wisdom  to  the  world?  I  fear  it  will  be 
useless.  I  would  that  I  could  induce  Portugal  then  to 
re-assert  her  ancient  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  as  she  led  the 
way  by  the  ocean-road  to  the  rich  lands  of  the  East,  so  now 
has  she  means  of  producing  greater  wealth  than  all  of  which 
India  can  boast — and  might  she  better  than  most  countries  of 
Europe  show  to  them  the  way.  But  on  and  under  the  earth, 
her  resources  are  enormous  :  from  her  geographical  position, 
with  good  ports  approachable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
which  any  but  summer  gales  seldom  blow,  she  seems  formed 
by  Providence  to  be,  as  once  she  was,  a  great  commercial  people 
—but  false  doctrines  obscure  their  sight,  and  what  then  do  these 
avail  ?  A  Treaty  to  relieve  commerce  between  England  and 
Portugal  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  both  countries, 
and  Portugal  taking  this  course,  Spain  must  do  the  same. 
This  ought  to  be  onr  first  aim  with  both  countries  ;  cultivating 
by  every  means  in  our  power,  a  friendly  feeling  with  their 
inhabitants,  abolishing  if  possible,  those  sentiments  of  unjust 
'  tuspicion  towards  us,  which  our  enemies  have  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  their  hearts,  and  which  we  have  done  so  little  to 
counteract  (!)     But  abuse  of  the  Peninsula,  with  which  even 
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our  leading  journals  now  abound,  is  not  easily  the  way  to  do 
this.  A  facility  of  internal  communication  is  the  greatest 
desideratum  of  Portugal.  To  enable  her  to  improve  more 
quickly  the  roads,  England  might  make  offers  of  assistance  to 
her,  which  in  her  present  financial  distress  would  be  gladly 
received,  and  we  might  have  the  full  certainty,  that  she  would 
quickly  be  able  to  repay  the  loan  by  the  rapid  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  country.  Many  other  means  to  in- 
gratiate ourselves  with  the  people  might  be  employed,  which 
England  has  so  generally  neglected,  but  which  other  nations 
have  followed  to  her  disadvantage.  Intelligent  men  as 
Consuls  ought  to  be  appointed  at  their  chief  ports,  whose 
attention  should  be  turned  towards  establishing  an  amicable 
understanding  between  the  British  residents  and  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  who  by  themselves  keeping  up  a  constant 
communication  with  all  orders,  would  gain  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  materially  aid  in 
accomplishing  the  desired  object.  I  must  again  strongly 
reprobate  the  general  style  assumed  by  the  public  press,  when 
speaking  of  Portugal,  which  produces  the  very  worst  effects 
to  English  interests.  Nations  arc  like  individuals,  who  if 
they  dare  not  openly  resent  an  insult,  nourish  a  feeling  of 
hatred  in  their  bosom  till  an  opportunity  occurs  of  avenging 
themselves.  These  observations  being  translated  and  distri- 
buted over  the  country,  naturally  inspire  the  people  with  a 
belief  that  the  English  entertain  feelings  of  hostility  towards 
them.  This  circumstance  aided  by  the  machinations  of  our 
enemies,  has  brought  us  into  disrepute  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula, while  the  French  by  an  opposite  conduct,  although  they 
have  been  their  most  bitter  enemies,  are  universally  regarded 
with  feelings  of  friendship.  Having  proved  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Peninsula,  our  friendly  feelings  towards  them,  we  should 
be  able  to  convince  them  how  intimately  our  interests  are 
connected.  England  and  her  Colonies  can  consume  the 
entire  of  their  surplus  produce,  which  they  will  afford  an 
extensive  and  near  market  for  our  manufactures.  Thus 
while  much  of  their  once  extensive  commerce  is  revived,  they 
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will  become  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  will  prove  valuable 
allies  to  counterbalance  the  political  influence  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  well  known,  that  republican  principles  are  widely 
extended  throughout  the  Peninsula,  the  aim  of  most  who 
advocate  them,  being  the  junction  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
under  the  title  of  the  Iberian  Republic.  I  do  not  think  that 
their  views  will  ever  be  accomplished.  Another  party  hope 
to  form  a  powerful  monarchy,  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
crowns  making  Lisbon  the  capital.  I  suspect  that  neither 
would  this  plan  prove  beneficial  to  either  Kingdom,  particu- 
larly to  Portugal,  for  it  will  take  centuries  of  friendly  com- 
munication to  wear  away  the  antipathies  of  the  two  people  for 
each  other. 

Portugal  lately  committed  a  great  error,  in  not  concluding 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  latter.  The  cause  was  this -> Casta  Caterat  at  the  head  of 
a  then  weak  ministry,  and  in  the  hope  of  some  slight  further 
advantage  to  his  country,  was  unwilling  to  exasperate  the 
opposition  (who  are  against  any  treaty  at  all)  by  accepting^tbe 
first  offers,  and  on  the  second  advances  he  made  when  his 
party  had  been  strengthened,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Palmella 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  Court  of  London,  that  talented 
diplomatist  by  following  too  much  the  Machiavellian  system, 
lost  his  object,  when  he  would  probably  have  succeeded  by  a 
straightforward  course.  England  too  from  having  been  mis- 
informed as  to  the  condition  of  Portugal,  was  less  inclined  to 
treat  with  her  than  before.  I  trust  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries,  their  respective  ministers  will  act  more  wisely  on 
the  renewal  of  negotiations,  nor  delay  in  bringing  them  to  a 
conclusion.  Portugal  has  great  internal  resources,  which  require 
an  outlet  to  become  available.  Let  England,  therefore,  give 
a  preference  to  her  wine,  and  brandy,  her  fruit,  corn,  and  oil, 
and  she  will  be  enabled  to  consume  twice  the  quantity  of  British 
manufactures  £>hc  does  at  present,  not  to  mention  a  yet  larger 
proportion  she  will  convey  into  Spain,  till  that  country  accedes 
to   tjie  same  terms.      Even  should  Spain  form  a  treaty  with 
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EnglaDd,  the  road  to  the  interior  of  the  former  country  being 
the  shortest  through  Portugal,  goods  will  always  be  conveyed 
by  that  road  and  smuggled  into  Spain,  even  although 
the  same  duty  is  levied  at  the  ports  of  the  latter  as  at  the 
former,  so  easy  is  it  to  evade  the  custom-house  guards  on  the 
frontier. 

An  ingenious  writer,  Mr.  Macgregor,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  endeavours  to  prove  that  Portugal  is  so 
very  poor  a  country,  that  she  is  unable  to  consume  any  quan- 
tity of  manufactures.  This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case 
even  at  present,  as  any  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  would  have  assured  him.  Portugal  does  in  an 
eminent  degree,  possess  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
is  happily  now  blessed  with  peace.  Not  being  a  manufac- 
turing people  themselves,  or  likely  for  ages  to  become  so,  they 
must  consume  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  which  takes 
the  largest  quantity  of  their  produce  ;  it  is  therefore  a  great 
national  object  for  us  to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse. 

It  is  not  knonm,  what  were  the  differences  by  which  tlie 
negotiations  respecting  the  Treaty  were  broken  off.  At  all 
events,  no  sooner  had  England  offered  the  ultimatum  which 
Portugal  rejected,  than  Prussia  stepped  in,  and  at  once  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  the  latter,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  before  me  in  German  and  French.  By  it  Portugal 
cedes  to  Prussia,  the  most  favoured  nation  clause.  The 
contracting  parties  likewise  agree,  to  allow  the  entrance  of 
vessels  bearing  their  respective  flags  on  equal  terms  into  their 
ports. 

Large  quantities  of  Prussian  manufactures  have  been 
received  in  Portugal,  which  I  understand  compete  in  price 
with  those  of  England.  The  Prussian  Envoy,  Count  Raizynski, 
is  now  travelling  through  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal, 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  people,  and  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  country.  Portugal  and 
Prussia  have  acted  with  perfect  justness,  but  we  must  blame 
the  blind  folly  of  England  in  allowing  her  great  commercial 
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enemy  to  gain  this  advantage  over  her — an  enemy  who  has 
through  our  own  faults  excluded  us  from  most  of  the  Conti- 
nental markets,  and  will  if  we  are  not  watchful,  deprive  us  of 
those  of  the  Peninsula  also  K. 


Here  we  see  is  a  resident  Englishman,  not  even  impartial, 
but  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Portugal,  and  pained  at  the 
injustice  towards  her  of  his  countrymen ~ who  in  the  same 
breath,  charges  the  Portuguese  Minister  with  the  failure  of 
the  treaty,  and  avow  that  he  does  not  know  why  the  nego- 
tiations were  broken  off !  How  could  he  know,  how  could 
any  man  in  Europe  know  to  day,  why  any  negotiation  is 
broken  off  or  commenced  ?  Yet  they  will  go  on  speaking, 
judging,  quarrelling  about  every  negociation.  If  they  could 
but  know — that  they  can  know  nothing  on  the  subject— then 
the  evil  might  be  cured,  for  they  would  not  talk,  and  they 
would  wait  for  the  results. 

It  is  not  in  Portugal  that  the  secret  could  be  known  of  any 
negotiation  in  which  she  was  involved.  She  was  not  the  con- 
trouling  or  the  acting  power,  it  was  England, — that  is,  the 
roan  who  happened  to  be  Foreign  Minister ;  in  the  knowledge 
of  that  man  lay  therefore,  alone,  the  means  of  understand- 
ing the  Portuguese  negotiation.  If  our  Correspondent  will 
turn  back  to  No.  X.  of  this  work,  he  will  see  what  that 
Minister  did  in  respect  to  the  Slave  Trade.  He  who  in  the 
teeth  of  Home  opposition,  (the  only  occasion  on  which  it 
manifested  itself,)  used  the  Slave  Trade  to  force  a  rupture 
between  Portugal  and  England,  was  not  going  to  suffer  an 
improvement  of  the  commercial  relations  of  these  two  coun- 
tries. Confessedly  he  had,  if  so  disposed,  the  means  of 
thwarting  any  attempt  of  Portugal,  and  at  the  same  time,  of 
disguising  his  real  under  simulated  objects,  and  of  laying  then 
the  blame,  and  the  obloquy  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Portuguese 
ministry^  who  of  course  could  no  more  fathom  his  character 
than  resist  his  power. 
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Remarks  od  Mr.  Macoar<3or's  Fourteenth  Report  to  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  touching  the  Customs' 
Tariff,  Commercial  Regulations  and  Trade  of  Portugal. 
By  Thbophilus  Isles  Smith.     Oporto,  1844. 


Thesb  remarks  ai*e  published  by  a  British  merchant  la 
Portugal  with  the  intention  of  correcting  some  errors  into 
which  Mr.  Macgregor  ijas  fallen,  and  in  order  to  shew  the 
value  to  Great  Britain  of  the  Portuguese  market,  which 
Mr.  Macgregor  seems  to  under-rate.  From  it  we  extract 
some  passages  which  shew  concisely  the  value  of  the  Mc- 
thuen  Treaty,  and  establish,  although  the  author  is  uncon- 
scious of  it,  the  perfidiousness  of  the  process  used  by  the 
English  Minister  against  Portugal,  in  first  violating,  in 
1831,  treaty  engagements^  and  in  continuing  to  frustrate, 
as  in  the  affair  of  the  Slave  Trade  Treaty,  the  very  adjust- 
ments of  a  commercial  kind  which  he  professed  to  desire. 

**  The  Treaty  (negotiated  by  Mr.  Methuen,  in  1703,)  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  only  two  articles :  the  first  stipulated  for  the 
admission  into  Portugal  of  the  Woollen  Manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  which  were  before  prohibited ;  and  the  second  conceded,  as 
an  equivalent  for  that  privilege,  the  admission  of  Portugal  Wines  to 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  at  a  rate  of  duty  one  third  less  than 
that  levied  on  the  wines  of  France." 

**  It  would  appear  that  during  the  period  the  Methuen  Treaty 
governed  the  commerce  between  England  and  Portugal,  the  balance 
pf  that  commerce  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  by  a 
lemitiance  of  the  precious  metals  exceeding  fifty  millions  sterling." 

"  By  the  Treaty  of  1810  Portugal  agreed  to  admit  every  article 
«f  the  production,  and  numufacture  of  England  at  the  low  duty  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  while  that  of  thirty  per  cent,  was 
charged  on  the  manufactures  of  all  other  countries.  Yet  the 
Blethuen  eoncession,  in  favour  of  Portugal  wines,  was  not  therefore 
increased ;  the  duty  thereon  being  merely  retained  at  one  third  lets, 
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aa  it  respected  the  wines  of  France  alone;  those -of  Spain  being 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  Portugal  wines,  although  Spain  has 
for  ever  prohibited  every  article  of  British  cottons,  and  levies  on 
woollens  an  almost  prohibitory  duty/' 

**  When  the  force  of  that  Treaty  was  destroyed  in  I  d3 1 ,  %  the 
voluntary  denegation  by  England  of  her  part  of  its  obligations, 
which  conceded  but  a  partial  advantage  to  Portugal  wines  ;  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  England  were  admitted  at  one  half  the 
duty  levied  upon  those  of  other  countries ;  and,  as  even  that  impost 
was  founded  upon  a  low  Tari£P,  the  real  amount  of  duty  paid  upon 
British  manufactures  did  not  exceed  twelve  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
it  may  be  asked  of  Mr.  Macgregor,  in  reply  to  the  boasted  freedom 
of  future  negotiations,  whether  England  would  now  venture  to  pro- 
pose any  such  terms,  to  either  France  or  Spain  ?  If  then,  it  be  now 
too  late  to  command  a  trade  in  our  manufactures  with  France,  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  preserve  and  extend  a  still  important  trade  with 
Portugal" 

**  During  the  late  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  a  new  Tariff  it 
is  understood  that  Portugal,  besides  extensive  reductions  of  duty  on 
the  most  important  of  all  her  imports,  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
England,  offered  to  reduce  the  duty  on  fish  to  one  half;  and  on 
woollens  to  three  fifths  of  the  present  rates ;  which  would  have 
made  the  former  less  than  thirty,  and  the  latter  equivalent  to  about 
thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All  these  important  branches  of 
British  commerce  are  prohibited  in  France,  whose  wines  are  never- 
theless admitted  into  England,  at  nominally  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  those  of  Portugal ;  but,  virtually  at  little  more  than  one  half  the 
duty  ad  valorem  paid  on  Portugal  wines.  At  the  same  time  the 
chief  stumbling  block  to  the  completion  of  a  mutually  advantageous 
Tariff,  between  England  and  Portugal,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
\isisting  on  the  part  of  England  of  its  being  founded  on  ad  valorem 
*uties." 

**  The  present  Tariff  admits  of  the  importation  into  Portugal  of 

Imost  every  article  of  British  manufacture.     The  duties  levied  on 

cotton  goods  do  not  amount,  upon  an  average  of  the  whole,  to  more 

than  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem :  for,  although  the  impost  is  much 

heavier  on  some  articles  of  small  amount,  the  more  important  objects 
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of  velveteens,  domestics,  calicoes,  &c,,  forming  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  importation,  do  not  pay  more  than  twenty- five  per  cent. 
These  duties  are  nevertheless  so  high  as  greatly  to  curtail  the  supply 
of  British  goods  through  Portugal  to  Spain ;  and  operate  as  a  honus 
to  the  extensive  contraband  trade  now  carried  on  with  that  country 
by  France,  across  the  Pyrenees." 

.  ^'  The  Tari£P  imposes,  on  the  finer  qualities  of  British  woollens,  a 
duty  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and,  although 
u^n  such  inferior  cloths  as  Portugal  now  manufactures  for  herself, 
the  duty  amounts  to  sixty  per  cent. ;  the  average  duty,  levied  upon 
the  total  importation  of  woollens,  may  be  estimated  at  less  than  fifty 
per  cent. ;  while  in  Spain  the  duty  levied  on  British  woollens  is  yet 
more  considerable." 

*'  The  Tariff  of  Portugal  is  yet  far  more  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land than  the  existing  commercial  regulations  of  the  other  wine- 
growing countries,  France  and  Spain.'* 


The    FRENCH   in    TAHITI. 

MISSIONARY  DIPLOMACY. 


In  a  remote  and  insignificant  island  of  the  Pacific,  humble 
missionaries  from  civilized  and  christian  England  had  taught 
to  savages  a  religion  of  charity  and  faith,  which  manifested 
itself  in  seizing  and  expelling  preachers  of  a  different  de- 
nomination of  the  same  christian  faith.  They  had  not  done 
this  with  their  own  hands :  the  natives  did  it ;  and  conse- 
quently they,  and  not  their  spiritual  teachers,  were  imme- 
diately involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  European  Government. 
The  English  Government  did  not  interfere  to  stop  their  ex- 
travagances :  on  the  contrary  it  adopted  them,  and  did  so  in 
a  matchless  manner — it  appointed  a  missionary  its  Consul ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  missionaries  who  had  taken  a  part — 
the  principal  part,  in  the  outrages^  that  was  so  appointed. 
This  was  in  1836.  Such  a  measure  was  to  carry  conse- 
quences. They  have  come.  The  whole  people  of  England 
is  now  moved  by  Tahiti.  The  time  of  their  Legislature, 
the  columns  of  their  journals,  are  engaged  and  filled  with 
Tahiti.  Its  people  are  exasperated  or  alarmed  about  Tahiti. 
Governments  are  involved  in  serious  debate  respecting 
Tahiti ;  and  this  island  of  the  Pacific  influences  to-day  every 
transaction  throughout  the  world,  and  every  judgment  upon 
each.  Does  this  lead  people  to  inquire  into  this  strange 
consular  appointment,  the  fons  malorum?  Not  in  the 
least ; — and  the  very  man  who  had  to  be  called  to  account 
for  it  is  suffered  to  ride  the  storm  that  he  has  raised. 

The  first  step  was  violence  of  an  English  missionary. 
Being  the  first  step,  it  constitutes  the  whole  case — until  the 
second  step,  which  was  the  adoption  of  this  violence  by  the 
English  government,  in  the  clothing  of  this  firebrand 
with  a  consular  uniform.     The  third  step,  is  violence  of  the 
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French  against  the  islanders.  The  fourth,  is  squabbling  and 
collision  between  the  French  and  English  authorities.  The 
fifth,  is  violent  agitation  of  the  two  nations.  This  occurs 
after  the  French  government  has  disavowed  the  act  of  its 
Admiral,  and  his  assumption  of  sovereignty,  and  the  English 
Consul  has  abdicated  his  functions !  This  occurs  after  the 
governments  severally  in  error  have  ceased  to  be  in  office. 
And  this  agitation  leads  no  one  to  go  to  the  origin  to  settle 
it,  each  with  his  own  responsible  agent;  but  the  two  coun- 
tries, that  have  no  more  to  do  the  one  with  the  other  in 
the  matter  than  the  child  unborn,  shake  their  fists  insultingly 
and  fiercely  in  each  others  face;  and  yet  some  one  said 
that  England  and  France  were  nations  composed,  not  of 
children,  but  men ! 

This  is  not  mere  newspaper  outcry :  the  English  Minister, 
that  makes  himself  the  partizan  of  the  aggressions  of  France 
on  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  who  dreads  above  all  things 
calling  forth  "  angry  discussions  in  another's  popular  as- 
sembly," fiercely  falls  on  France,  and  declares  England  to 
have  endured  an  insufferable  indignity  and  a  ^'  gross  out- 
rage I"  The  Opposition — the  traditional  allies  of  France, 
the  lovers  of  peace — who  have  acquiesced  and  co-operated 
in  French  aggression  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
**  take  note  of  the  icords^'*  and  warn  the  Minister,  that  when 
he  next  meets  Parliament  the  fulfilment  of  '^  his  pledges" 
(to  punish  France  for  the  outrage)  shall  be  required ! 

Again,  we  repeat,  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  under 
which  the  French  officers  had  acted  had  already  been 
withdrawn,  and  it  was  England  that  had  been  the  aggressor 
bofli  against  the  Tahitians  and  the  French,  by  adopting 
those  who  had  controlled  the  first  into  violences  against  the 
latter. 

The  Government  that  on  all  general  matters  sacrifices 
rights  to  obtain  harmony,  becomes  fierce  and  insulting 
here ;  and  the  Opposition  take  note  of  the  insult,  requiring 
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its  fulfilment.  They  sanction  the  aggressions  of  France 
where  they  were  untenable,  and  the  subserviency  of  England 
where  it  was  criminal,  and  drive  on  the  Government  where 
its  grounds  are  untenable,  and  where  there  is  no  issue  save 
humiliation.  To  suflFer  the  projects  on  Africa  will  as  cer- 
tainly compromise  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  would  Sir  R. 
Peel's  allegation  of  **  gross  outrage,"  if  made  good  respect- 
ing Tahiti.  The  Government  blindly  follows  both  these 
courses.  The  Opposition  intelligently  spurs  and  drives 
them  on. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  in  the  Presse  the 
first  French  official  document  on  the  subject. 

«'  3rd  May,  1836. 

"  Admiral  and  dear  colleague, — I  have  the  honour  to  com- 
municate to  you  two  letters  written  to  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the 
King,  in  Chili,  by  M.  Moerenhout^  Consul  of  the  United  States 
in  the  island  of  Tahiti.  These  letters,  to  which  is  annexed  an 
authentic  protest,  will  apprize  you  of  the  unworthy  treatment  ex- 
perienced in  that  island  by  two  French  missionaries  and  a  carpenter, 
also  a  Frenchman,  who  had  embarked  at  Gambier  in  a  Tahitian 
schooner.  The  two  individuals  first-mentioned  were  compelled  to 
put  again  to  sea  in  an  unsafe  vessel.  Although  Queen  Pomare 
merely  yielded  to  the  instigation  of  the  Methodist  missionaries,  you 
will  no  doubt  think  that  if  such  acts  of  violence,  committed  upon 
French  citizens,  remained  unpunished,  there  would  be  no  security 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Tahiti  for  our  vessels  navigating 
in  those  seas,  and  that  prudence  as  well  as  dignity  show  the  necessity 
for  confiding  to  one  of  the  frigates  on  the  South  Sea  station  the 
special  mission  of  requiring  exemplary  satisfaction  {une  reparation 
Sclaiante)  from  the  Tahitian  Government,  and  of  directing  that 
armed  vessels  should  appear  as  often  as  possible  before  that  island. 

"  To  Vice- Admiral  Rosamel.'*  *«  Molb." 

The  statement  accompanying  this  letter  sets  forth  that  the 
two  missionaries  were  confined  for  twenty  days  in  the  hold 
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of  the  **  Eliza'*  before  they  were  sent  away.  At  the  time 
when  this  letter  was  written  there  was  no  popularity  to  be 
gained  by  acting  against  England.  England  was  no  party 
to  the  squabble,  and  who  then  could  have  imagined  that 
England  would  have  so  constituted  herself,  or  that  such  a 
matter  could  possibly  have  created  a  difference  between 
these  two  countries. 

How  should  we  have  brooked  what  we  have  inflicted. 
Suppose,  that  instead  of  Methodists,  Jesuits  had  ingratiated 
themselves  in  Tahitian  favour,  and  that  Methodists,  not 
Jesuits,  had  been  seized  and  expelled;  how  would  the  echos 
of  Exeter  Hall  have  rung  with  denunciations  of  priestly 
pretence,  Romish  fanaticism  and  monkish  fraud?  and  justly 
so.  Suppose  then,  that  the  Jesuit  body  had  so  utterly 
unmade  itself  as  a  religious  society,  as  to  allow  one  of  its 
members  to  accept  a  consular  appointment  Suppose  that 
the  French  Government  had  been  so  utterly  in&tuated,  or 
profoundly  perfidious,  as  to  foster  this  dissension  by  making 
one  of  those  missionaries  its  consul,  what  would  have  been 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  British  people  ?  These  were 
the  acts  for  which  France,  at  the  time,  had  neither  the 
courage  to  require  reparation,  nor  the  virtue  to  express 
abhorrence.  No,  France  understood  not  her  own  rights,  or 
those  of  others. — She  can  be,  like  England,  frantic  when 
her  passions  are  aroused,  but  lifeless  when  it  is  her  reason 
that  has  to  be  exerted.  France  warlike  !  insensate  cry — 
the  falsehood  of  which  has  been  signally  exposed  by  him 
who  raised  it. 

Had  France  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  beginnings  of  evil, 
the  present  storms  that  lower,  and  that  visibly  to  the  eye 
grow  heavier,  and  come  nearer  every  hour,  wonld  never 
have  arisen  on  the  horizon  and  obscured  the  fair  face  of 
heaven.  But  before  she  could  have  been  alert  to  resent 
the  beginnings  of  evil  in  others,  she  must  have  been  ready 
and  watchful  to  curb  them  in  herself.     **  The  securitv  of  a 
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state,"  says  Pythagoras,  "  lies  in  its  endeavouring  to  excel 
others  not  in  wealth  and  in  dominion,  but  in  justice/' 
This  it  is  within  every  man's  power  to  do,  and  therefore 
does  each  state  hold  its  own  destinies,  and  if  it  be  a  great 
one,  the  destinies  of  the  world  in  its  own  bands-— in  its  own 
breast. 

As  this  has  been  the  first  occasion  for  strong  language  in  re- 
ference to  external  affairs,  which  the  Minister  could  find,  so 
has  it  been  the  fii^t  fitted  to  move  to  some  public  e£fort  and 
demonstration,  the  national  torpor.  The  movement  has 
commenced  amongst  them,  who  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  worldly  affairs.  All  politics,  said  they,  "  are  bad,  all  di- 
plomacy is  chicane,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — we 
will  not  sustain  justice  by  knowledge — we  will  encourage 
heedlessness  in  our  rulers,  by  proclaiming  indifference,  and 
sanction  crime  by  acknowledging  its  necessity."  This  is 
the  body  that  is  the  first  in  England  to  dare  to  speak  of 
war,  the  first  to  spit  forth  venom,  and  invoke  vengance  ! 

One  of  the  speakers  at  Exeter  Hall  said,  ^^  he  was  not  an 
advocate  for  war,  he  hated  it ;  but  tyranny  and  oppression 
he  hated  much  more."  What  can  mean  hating  war?  What 
an  instructor  of  the  people — a  teacher  of  justice  amongst 
men,  speaks  of  hating  war!  He  might  as  well  say  he  hated 
"  actions^'*  or  he  hated  "  deeds,"  or  *^  will,"  or  ^  purpose." 
There  are  good  actions  and  bad  actions,  just  deeds  and  un- 
just deeds,  lawful  and  unlawful  wills,  virtuous  or  vicious 
practices;  and  so  are  wars — vicious  and  virtuous,  injurious  and 
beneficial,  lawful  and  unlawful,  just  and  unjust,  fiendlike 
and  holy.  Here  is  again  the  blind  the  leader  of  the  blind, 
and  there  is  the  pit  already  dug,  into  which  they  will  madly 
plunge,  dragging  empires  after  them. 

And  then,  there  are  antitheses  to  war — there  is  "tyranny," 
and  **  oppression,"  and  "  falsehood,"  and  ^*  injustice  ;"  and 
he  hates  these  things  more  than  he  hates  war.     But  war. 
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the  last  refuge  of  Innocence,  is  it  not  also  the  last  instru- 
ment of  "tyranny,"  the  most  extreme  measure  of  ** op- 
pression ;" — are  not  "  falsehood*'  and  **  injustice"  the  at- 
tributes and  attendants  of  war,  when  not  waged  for  a  just 
and  sacred  purpose?  But  this  teacher  hates  war — whoever 
professed  to  love  it  ?  In  times  of  calm  and  repose,  when 
nothing  threatened,  and  nothing  disturbed,  did  they  then 
attend  to  qualify  themselves,  to  comprehend  the  rights  and 
duties  of  men  and  nations,  or  even  the  commonest  facts  ? 
Did  they  qualify  themselves  to  foresee  coming  events,  and 
to  master  growing  evil?  No,  They  have  been  appealed 
to,  warned,  and  denounced  in  vain. 

In  the  assembly,  amongst  the  class,  where  such  a  sentence 
eould  be  uttered, — "he  was  no  advocate  for  war,  he  hated  it;" 
it  matters  not  what  is  said  or  done,  reason  is  fled  and  they 
are  adrift  on  a  sea  of  passion,  and  driven  as  the  winds  may 
blow.  They  are  men  ready  to  run  against  a  wall,  or  walk 
into  a  pit,  for  they  are  smitten  with  judicial  blindness. 
But  how  would  it  have  astounded  an  assemblage  at  Exeter 
Hall,  at  the  period  that  the  missionary  Pritchard  was  sent 
forth  on  his  mission  of  peace,  could  they  have  listened  in 
the  echos  of  the  future,  to  the  technical  sentences,  and 
martial  sentiments  of  the  14th  of  August,  1844,  received 
by  the  multitude  with  inward  exultation  and  outward 
cheers. 

''  France  had  at  this  very  day  no  less  than  five  vessels  at  Tahiti, 
while  this  country,  the  queen  of  the  seas,  had — what  ?     A  ketch. 
(Loud  laughter.)     What  was  that?     They   might  think  it  some 
relation  of  the  worthy  John  of  that  name.     (Renewed  laughter.) 
He  could  not  minutely  describe  a  ketch  ;  but  it  had  one  mainmast 
and  mizen — glorious  pole,  from  which  to  suspend — 
'  The  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years 
*  The  battle  and  the  breeze.'     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
"  He  denied,  then,  that  this  country  had  taken  a  proper  tone.  (Hear, 
hear.)     He  knew   not  if  the  representatives  of  other  missionary 
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societies  were  present,  but  he  claimed  their  sympathy ;  their  turn 
might  be  fast  coming.  The  missionary  stations  in  the  Pacific  were 
burning,  but  flame  was  contagious — 

* Jam  Deiphobi  dedit  ampla  ruinam, 

'  Vulcano  superante,  domus :  jam  proximus  ardet 
*  Ucalegon.'  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  begged  of  them  not  to  trust  to  politicians  or  to  the  cause  merely 
of  civil  liberty.  Let  them,  likewise,  not  trust  to  Rome  :  she  was 
as  insatiable  for  power  as  ever,  and  never  would  pause  in  her  career 
until  she  had  either  worked  her  own  downfall  or  made  all  the 
standards  of  the  world  cringe  to  her  gonfalon.     (Cheers.)" 

One  of  the  speakers,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel, 
said: — 

"He  rejoiced  in  the  conclusion  drawn  by  a  previous  speaker — 
that  the  outrages  which  had  to  day  been  brought  under  their 
notice,  though  they  were  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  present 
comfort  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  destroy,  perhaps,  for  a  time, 
valuable  rights,  would  tend  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Tahiti^  a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  The 
two  religions — Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism — were  brought 
into  conflict  at  Tahiti ;  all  the  comforts  the  Tahitians  possessed  were 
traceable  to  Protestantism  ;  and  all  he  hoped  was,  that  the  two 
systems  of  religion  might  be  allowed  to  continue  the  contest  without 
fear  or  favour.  (Hear,  hear.^  He  would  give  Roman  Catholics 
every  liberty  to  preach  their  own  doctrines,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  gag  the  defenders  of  the  truth.  (Loud  cheers.)  After 
some  further  observations  on  the  duty  of  prayer,  the  hon.  and 
reverend  gentleman  concluded."  . 

The   first  quoted  speaker,  (Dr.   Hamilton  of  Leeds)/, 
said:— 

"  Fifty-four  years  ago,  this  country  was  generally  agitated  on  the 
Nootka  Sound  question ;  fifty-three  years  ago  upon  the  doubtful 
right  to  possess  a  city  of  Catherine,  or  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Then 
a  healthy  tone  existed  among  our  statesmen,  and  they  knew  how  to 
speak  out.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the  true  policy  of  peace. 
(Cheers.)" 

He  had  then  the  idea,  that  by  preventing  wrongs,  peace 
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was  to  be  preserved,  but  the  thought  is  oaught  only  to  be 
cast  away.     He  adds^- 

'*But  the  real  question  at  issue  was  not  one  of  policy,  but  of' 
superstition— of  Popery.** 

And  he  concludes  with  these  words  : — 

*'  Let  them  be  prepared  to  give  battle  to  this  foe,  and  then  RonM 
would  perish  hopelessly  and  abhorred,  great  in  her  cruelty  as  in  her 
guilu" 

Pomare,  in  the  hands  of  the  Missionaries,  passes  a  Law 
to  exclude  from  the  island  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Tn  the 
Heport  of  the  Missionary  Society,  there  are  these  words : — 

"The  Directors  offieredno  apology  for  such  laws  but  they  might 
ask  whether  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  could  consistently  condemn 
such  laws  at  the  antipodes,  and  yet  maintain  laws  equally  hostile  to 
religious  liberty  throughout  a  great  portion  of  enlightened  Europe. 

Thus  the  superstition,  cruelty,  and  guilt  which  they  de- 
nounce, they  a,pcept  as  the  justification  of  their  own  conduct: 
but  it  is  falsely  that  they  establish  the  parallel,  since  no- 
where in  '<  civilized  Europe*'  have  Romish  priests  imposed 
upon  submissive  Governments  the  obligation  to  exclude  Pro- 
testant missionaries.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  a  question 
between  the  Governments ;  it  would  bring  about  national 
collision^  as  in  the  present  case  it  tends  to  and  may  do. 
The  facts  are  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Report : — 

•*'Iq  1836,  a  portion  of  an  arrogant  pnesthood  privily  crept;  into 
Jtbose  islands,  to  spy  out  their  liberty  and  to  bring  them  .into  bond- 
age ;  but  the  Tahitians  felt  that  they  needed  them  not,  and  they 
accepted  them  not.  Queen  Pomare  claimed  the  same  right  to 
exclude  them  as  foreigners,  which  was  claimed  by  Louis  Philippe 
io  demand  a  passport  (/)  from  every  Englishman  who  set  foot  cfn 
the  soil  of  France." 

After  detailing  the  intervening  incidents,  it  comes  to  tbe 
result  thus : 

**  Where  was  their  defence  against  men  who  presumed  to  imprison 
and  banish  an  Englishman,  and  that  Englishman  the  legitimate  and 

VOL.    IV.  U 
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constituted  guardian  of  English  mterests  in  Tahiti  ?  The  directors 
felt  that  they  ought  not  to  wait  till  all  the  mischief  was  done  ^tiU 
the  missionaries  were  expelled,  and  their  congregations  scattered  and 
destroyed — before  they  made  any  movement  in  the  matter.  //  was 
iuffident  that  a  missionary  was  not  now  allowed  even  to  land,  or 
to  sleep  on  shore,  without  the  permission  of  the  French  authariHes; 
that  a  missionary  had  been  arrested,  and  informed  that  if  he  came 
that  way  again,  he  would  not  be  suffered  to  leave.'* 

What  right  had  they  to  complain  of  being  enabled  to 
land  under  the  sufferance  of  the  French — they  who  had 
justified  and  applauded  the  exclusion  and  deportation  of 
those  religious  rivals  whom  they  denounced  for  cunning, 
fraud,  violence,  and  superstition;  and  in  whose  violences 
and  superstition  tbey  grounded  their  merits,  and  proved 
their  faith  by  fbe  iitperiority  of  their  meekness,  charity, 
love,  and  endunlDoe? 

What  things  have  been  done  in  England  by  England, 
that  these  men  have  heeded  not?  What  steam  of  blood 
ascended— what  stench  of  corpses  slaughtered  by  her  bands 
— wlnt  execrations  has  her  name  called  forth — what  appeals 
to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  avenging  heaven  ?  Has  one 
man,  calling  himself  a  clergyman  or  a  Christian  teacher  of 
the  Word  of  Grod,  raised  his  voice  against  these  atrocities  ? 
No!  neither  prelate  nor  priest— missionary  nor  layman — 
Anglican  or  Seceder— Protestant  or  Catholic — Hi^^  Church 
or  Low  Evangelical  or  Formalist — not  one  of  all  the  camelion 
shades  of  infidels,  using  tiie  name  of  Christ,  has  even  so 
much  as  cleared  himself ,  by  simple  protest  of  murdeb 
»l^t  one  has  had  the  power  of  seeing,  or  the  consdous- 
neas  of  resisting  this  last  of  crimes,  when  perpetrated 
upon  the  most  colossal  scale,  and  under  the  most  atro- 
cipus  character,  that  is,  coldly,  calmly,  without  antecedent 
passion  or  succeeding  profit!  At  length  the  religious 
world  is  moved;  Exeter  Hall  resounds  with  echos.  What 
is  the  occasion  ?  Retaliation  for  their  religious  persecution  ! 
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Supposing  that  to  one  man  was  given  the  sight  of 
preparations  making  to  blow  into  the  air  a  Coloseum 
crowded  with  human  beings  of  every  age  and  sex,  eagerly 
intent  in  witnessing  a  show  of  men  or  beasts:  that  he 
who  thus  saw  the  preparations  making  for  scattering 
this  mass  in  lacerated  fragments — found  himself  suddenly 
struck  dumb,  and,  as  in  a  dream  of  horror,  could  find 
no  breath  for  utterance — what  would  be  his  agony? 
Would  it  be  less  if  his  words  were  drowned  in  peals  of 
hughter  or  in  shouts  of  vengeance?  Such  is  the  con- 
ditioo  of  those  who,  knowing  what  is  done  and  doing 
have  to  watch  and  note,  day  by  day,  the  progress  of 
interchanging  deception,  wrong,  and  hatred,  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  Among  the  thousand  fancies  and  opinions 
tfiat  have  sprung  up  in  France  and  in  England,  to  no  one  has 
the  thought  come  of  investigation  into  the  past :  no  one 
hits  on  the  plain  fact,  that  the  relations  of  States  are  mat- 
ters of  simple  law,  which  presents  no  danger  when  properly 
adjudicated  upon^  and  which  are  only  dangerous  when  not 
80  proceeded  with.  Yet  what  is  the  office  of  religion,  or 
what  is  the  purpose  of  government,  if  the  first  does  not 
teach  man  to  have  a  conscience,  and  the  second  does  not 
ezerdse  constraint  over  his  passions  and  his  acts  ? 


u2 


The  attack  on  TANGIER. 


The  French  vessels  sailed  in  and  took  up  their  position, 
exposing  themselves  severally  to  be  raked,  and  after  they 
were  stationed ,  then,  on  a  signal  as  if  practising  at  a  mark^ 
opened  their  fire  on  the  town  of  Tangier. 

As  at  Navarino,  the  Moors  permitted  the  pirates  to  ap- 
proach, and  suffered  the  occasion  to  damage  and  destroy 
them  to  escape,  rather  than  be  the  first  to  fire  a  shotjeaving 
atrocity  without  a  screen,  and  to  ''  civilization**  to  bedeck 
itself  in  the  conjoint  honours  of  perfidy  and  cowardice. 

From  their  crumbling  walls  the  Moors  poured  their 
shot  with  sufficient  efiect  to  damage  their  assailants,  who 
after  firing  away  six  thousand  bullets,  retired  without 
being  able  to  efiect  a  landing,  or  to  spike  a  gun.  The 
vessel  of  the  young  buccaneer,  called  Admiral,  was  towed 
away. 

.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
a  fortnight  ago,  that  *' Mr.  Hay  was  actually  with  the 
Emperor,  negotiating  under  instructions  from  the  British 
Government,  which  did  not  look  like  a  rejection  of  the  me* 
diation"  The  cannonade  of  Tangier  greeted  Mr.  Hay  on 
his  return  to  the  coast,  having  obtained  the  submission  of 
the  Emperor. ,  Thanks,  then,  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
this  intended  perfidy  of  the  British  Government  has  been 
frustrated.  The  Prince  de  Joinville  practised  a  deception 
on  the  British  authorities,  by  satisfying  them,  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  assault,  that  no  such  thing  was  intended. 

The  fire  of  the  French  was  opened  without  notification, 
declaration  of  war,  or  any  form  that  might  have  been 
deemed  unworthy  of  a  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

This  picture  is  completed  by  indignation  aroused  in 
England  on  the  receipt  of  intcUgence,  which  shews  that 
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tbeir  character  has  obtained  succeBsful  Unitators,  and  their 
treaty  of  the  15th  July  is  producing  its  fruits. 

The  Russian  Government,  before  the  publication  of  these 
remarks^  will  be  in  possession  of  this  gratifying  intelli- 
gence.  The  visit  of  the  Emperor  may  yet  succeed,  as  we 
prognosticated,  in  anticipating  the  visit  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  or  of  turning  it,  if  now  attempted,  from  a  means 
of  allaying  irritation,  into  a  new  source  of  external  hate 
and  internal  danger.  The  French  Journal,  most  violent  io 
its  warlike  propensities,  now  that  it  ought  to  be  overjoyed, 
hopes  that  it  is  only  the  Polignacs  of  the  younger  branch 
that  will  suffer. 

•*  The  question,"  says  the  Times,  "  of  war  or  peace  is  the 
most  momentous  that  can  agitate  the  councils  of  two  great 
nations.  It  involves  such  a  magnitude  of  evil  or  of 
good,  as  he  must  be  dull  indeed  who  contemplates  without 
emotion,  or  makes  his  election  without  pause.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  is  a  topic  which  may  not  be  jested  with, 
as  OD  it  hinge  the  chances  of  a  secure  peace  or  a  sanguinary 
war." 

So  that  when  at  last  they  do  see  that  the  matter  is  grave, 
they  canuot  even  then  see  the  cause  or  listen  to  those  who 
have  warned  them. 

They  send  Mr.  Hay  to  do  all  he  can  to  injure  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  and  to  assist  the  buccaneers  and  ma- 
rauders, and  then  after  this  they  talk  of  going  to  war! 
Why  go  to  war.  Why  ?  Because  we  have  helped  France 
against  Morocco— shall  we  attack  her  ?  Because  she  has 
been  assisted  to  attack  Morocco  shall  she  attack  us? 


*'  I  have  found  the  French  much  exasperasted  against  the  English 
and  most  desirous  of  war,  and  full  of  the  most  absurd  and  childish 
pnjodices  about  England  ;  they,  however,  readily  believe  Lord  Pal- 
nerston  to  be  a  traitor^and  yet  they  accept  a  traitor's  acta  as  oiir 
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ac/«/— but  alas  I  tbej  have  become  our  acts,  since  we  allow  tbeni, 
and  adopt  them." 

**  Surely  now  a  Frenchman  could  show  to  the  French  as did 

four  years  since^that  the  Treaty  of  July  has  produced  all  this,  that 
Treaty  being  the  act  of  Lord  Palmerston,  embroiling,  for  Russia's 
ends,  two  countries  who  wbh  to  be  at  peace  with  each  other,  so 
that  both  are  nothing  else  than  machines  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor. 

*'  Call  to  mind  the  state  of  things  when 's  visit  to  Paris  was 

determined  on.  How  every  thing  has  gone  on  as  he  then  predicted  I 
That  which  was  then  averted  is  now  coming  before  our  eyes.  Now 
too,  again,  as  predicted,  the  feeling  of  war  is  begmning  to  grow  in 
England." 


P.8.— -It  is  stated  to  be  untrue  that  the  Emperor  had  'yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  French,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  English 
mediation  met  with  no  better  success  than  French  violence.  Thia 
in  no  way  alters  the  case  as  between  England  and  France ;  and 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  took  care  that  the  Emperor's  decision,  what- 
sTCf  it  was,  should  not  deprive  him  of  hb  chance. 


381 
SPAIN  AND  MOROCCO. 


Spain  demands  reparation  from  Morocco  because  a 
mnrderer  has  been*  execoted !  The  consular  person  first 
trespassed — then  he  shot  a  man:  being  arrested,  he  at- 
tempted to  commit  murder  upon  an  officer  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  This  is  the  quarrel  between  Spain  and  Mo- 
rocco; it  is  on  this  account  that  Spain  has  sent  10,00Q  men 
to  occupy  positions  on  the  African  coast.  Nor  was  he  a 
consul,  but  a  consular  agent,  invested  witli  no  international 
character  whatever. 

At  Tunis,  a  man  attached  to  the  English  consulate  has 
equally  been  guilty  of  a  double  murder ;  and  the  English 
Consul  positively  places  him  in  the  hands  of  the  justice 
of  the  country,  and  does  so  in  defiance  of  the  protest  and 
the  officious  interference  of  the  French  Consul*  Could 
there  be  an  incident  more  timely  and  more  apposite  to 
establish  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Government  the  law* 
lessness  of  the  Government  of  Spain  7  England,  however, 
has  offered  her  mediation.  On  what  grounds  then  was 
that  mediation  offered?  Was  it  upon  the  grounds  that 
Morocco  was  justified  in  punishing  the  criminal  ?  Surely 
not.  Her  mediation  was  offered  upon  the  grounds  that 
Spain  was  justified  in  demanding  reparation  for  an  act  of 
the  Moors,  which  she  had  herself  submitted  to  as  legal, 
and  enforced  at  Tunis  as  necessary.  Here  then  is  for  the 
English  nation^  with  reference  to  the  quarrel  between  Spain 
and  Morocco,  as  between  France  and  Morocco,  a  case  not 
against  Spain,  but  against  its  own  Government,  who  have 
justified  and  encouraged  the  aggressions  of  a  foreiga  state 
against  an  ally  of  the  British  crown. 


2%2 


WISDOM  OP  THE  CAP  AND  BELLS, 


In  our  article  of  hist  month,  we  had  stripped  the  dif- 
ferences between  France  and  Morocco  of  all  superfluous 
matter,  and  reduced  the  question  to  the  demand  in  respect 
to  Abdel  Kader.  We  are  glad  to  find  this  view  of  the 
tase  taken  by  the  Chiravariy  the  only  French  authority, 
•—for  when  nations  go  mad,  the  professed  fool  is  the  only 
wise  man!*  The  Chiravari  disposes  of  the  matter  in  a 
single  sentence : — ^^  M.  Gtdzot  htxs  mistaken  France  for 
Morocco^  and  Abdel  Kader  far  a  Polish  refugee.*' 

Like  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Tyler,  which  brought  the 
Annexation  Treaty  before  its  time,  so  may  the  interposition 
of  the  Prince  de  Jotnville,  together  with  the  good  counte- 
nance of  the  Moors,  rather  retard  than  accelerate  the  evil. 
The  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Tangier  in  England  fell 
somewhat  like  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Acre  in 
France.  The  steps  leading  to  the  one  event,  as  to  the  others, 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  unheard  of,  the  event  itself 
was  of  "  GREAT  iMPORTANcrE."  When  the  French  Govern- 
ment announced  that  it  had  made  upon  Morocco  a  demand 
which  was  equivalent  to  an  invasion,  nobody  cared  about 
it,  but  when  a  bombardment  comes,  then  is  the  matter  im- 
portant. It  would  be  far  more  important  if  there  had 
been  an  explosion,  and  so  on,  and  that  is  the  value  of 
"importance.** 

*  On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  this  country  there 
appeared  simultaneously  an  article  in  Punch  and  in  the  Times 
which  might  have  been  exchanged  at  nurse. 
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CLOSE  OF  THB  SESSION. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  PRESS. 


Lord  Palmbrston  has  seized  the  very  last  hoar  of  the 
Session  for  a  rhetorical  display,  and  by  the  untimeliness  of 
the  attack  has  given  additional  interest  to  what  was  appa- 
rently but  dull  and  pointless  repetition.  All  are  agreed 
in  declaring  the  speech  to  be  worthless,  and  yet,  somehow 
or  other,  it  has  created  a  very  unwonted  degree  of  interest. 
The  very  grounds  of  their  reproach — its  worthlessness— 
might  have  suggested  that  there  was  that  behind  which 
they  did  not  see.  When  the  Times  says,  *'  An  ex-foreign 
secretary  should  be  better  acquainted/'  and  that,  **  the 
public  had  dismissed  it  as  a  piece  of  perverseness  unintel- 
ligible* from  a  politician  of  Lord  Palmerston's  tact  and 
dexterity ;"  it  could  not  mean  what  it  said ;  but  it  must 
assume  the  ex-minister  to  be  ignorant  of  the  plainest  facts, 
to  cover  its  own  ignorance  of  the  ex-minister^s  motives. 

The  speech  was  well  worth  making  if  it  were  only  for 
the  article  in  7%^  Timesy  which,  after  demolishing  his  accu- 
sations against  the  Government,  in  respect  to  Spain  atid 
America,  by  such  arguments  as  he  himself  might,  (as  on 
former  occasions)  have  supplied  them  with,  says,  '<  With  re- 
gard,  however,  to  the  present  position  of  France  in  Africa, 
there  is,  both  in  his  tone  and  in  his  sentiments,  much  with 
which  we  cordially  agree."  In  this  the  Times  differs 
from  and  agrees  with  its  master  (on  foreign  affairs)  who 
declared  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  quite  justified  in  sanc- 
tioning the  occupation  of  Algiers.  Such  a  sentiment 
would  have  been  natural  from  M.  Guizot.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Sir  R.  Peel  had  exacted  those  pledges  in  office— 
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out  of  office  they  had  called  upon  their  opponents  to  see 
them  fulfilled.  When  they  returned  again  to  office  they 
declared,  that  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
misconduct  of  their  predecessors,  they  could  no  longer  take 
up  the  question ;  and  then  Sir  R.  Peel  comes  to  the  house 
and  saySy  that  the  Minister  who  in  1831,  and  more  for- 
mally in  1833,  had  suffered  France  to  maintain  possession, 
in  violation  of  those  pledges,  had  ''  acted  a  wise  part.'^ 
The  wisdom  of  that  party  consisted  in  appending  the  con- 
dition, <<  that  France  should  not  extend  her  views  of  con- 
quest to  Tunis  or  Morocco  ;*'  and  it  is  on  the  occasion  of 
the  aggression  of  France  upon  Morocco  that  he  justifies 
the  former  Minister,  in  allowing  the  occupation  of  Algiers, 
because  of  the  annexed  condition  that  Morocco  should  not 
be  invaded ! 

The  reputed  organ  of  the  Government  (the  Herald) 
expresses  its  astonishment  that  the  ex-Minister  ^'  is  able 
to  drag  the  party  (the  Whigs)  with  whom  he  has  con- 
nected himself  into  this  rancorous  animosity  against  a 
country  to  which  they  were  preeminently  attached/*  It 
then  assigns  as  his  only  imaginable  motives,  ^*  dislike  of 
the  King  of  the  French/'  or  <<  a  firm  determination  to 
regain  office ;"  and  then  immediately  says,  that  **  public 
opinion  would  scatter  to  the  winds  any  man  that  avowed 
such  a  purpose."  It  is  needless  then  to  say,  that  the 
motive  assumed  is  an  invention  to  cover  either  igno- 
rance, or  knowledge  of  the  real  design.*  Could  hostility 
to  France  be  a  means  of  popularity;  nay,  could  any 
question  of  foreign  policy  be  so  in  England  ?  Adminis- 
trations may  have  been  broken,  but  have  not  as  yet 
been  brought  into  power  by  questions  of  foreign  policy, 

*  **\X  adds  parenthetically,  ^  Mr.  Urquhart  and  his  Jriendt 
have  discovered  other  tnoUves***  Either  this  was  below  notion,  OB 
it  was  the  whole  question. 
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The  treaty  of  the  1 6th  July  filled  op  the  cup  of  public  in- 
dignation, and  expelled  an  administration.  The  battle  of 
Navarino  produced  a  similar  result  on  an  administration, 
of  whichy  though  not  ostensibly,  yet  in  reality  he  was 
foreign  minister.  The  seeking  to  come  into  power  is,  therer 
fore,  no  explanation  of  Lord  Palmerston's  bearing  on 
the  present  occasion;  on  the  contrary,  there  could  be 
no  course  more  damaging  to  rising  popularity  than  this 
rancorous  inveteracy  exhibited  by  him  and  his  organs 
against  France.  How  is  it,  well  may  that  Paper  ask,  that 
he  is  enabled  to  drag  along  with^him  into  such  a  course 
his  party,  whose  sympathies  were  formerly  altogether  in 
favour  of  France?  But  who  made  Lord  P^lmerston 
Foreign  Secretary?  Was  it  public  opinion,  or  was  it 
Princess  Lieven  ?'* 

In  the  first  cast  of  the  Ministry  of  1831  the  name  of 
Viscount  Palmerston  figured  not.  Lord  John  Russell  was 
set  down  as  Foreign  Secretary.  A  Despatch,  formerly  pub- 
lished, revealed  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  Bussian  cabinet ;  and  the  respect  of  Lord  Grey 
for  the  judgment  of  the  Russian  Princess  is  no  mystery. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  his  task  to  perform,  and  ran- 
cour against  France,  if  required  at  his  hands,  must  be  ex- 
hibited, whatever  the  effect  upon  his  position  at  home. 
The  service  required  of  him  is  of  use,  not  as  contributing 
to  the  existence  of  this  or  that  ministry — it  regards  the  do- 
minion of  the  earth  The  man  involved  in  such  a  scheme 
— what  cares  he  or  what  can  he  care  for  being  in  or  out  of 
oflSce?  We  have  said  that  already  he  has  twice  (serving 
his  master)  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Cabinet  to  which 

*  Some  time  ago  a  French  functionary  returning  home  after  the 
inanguntion  of  a  Russian  woman  as  French  Government,  in  the 
person  of  M.  Guizot,  said,  <*  La  Princesse  done  nous  gouveme  ?'' 
Tb  which  a  resident  employ i  replied,  ''  Non,  elle  n'a  que  les  nomi- 
natioiis." 
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be  belonged ;  now,  however,  in  taking  this  line  there  may 
be  a  diiferent  result.  The  storm  he  is  raising  may  now 
acquire  sufficient  power  to  bear  him  aloft.  When  France 
is  made  to  strike  a  blow  against  England,  like  that  of  the 
15th  July,  then  will  he  be  to  us  the  true  prophet,  the  sure 
guide  and  only  great  statesman,  the  man  who  saw  further 
and  knew  better  than  all ;  and  opponents  and  friends 
will  acknowledge  his  wisdom  and  accept  his  guidance, 
as  they  did  in  1840,  when  both  parties  concurred  to  cheer 
him,  the  Whigs  as  a  British  Minister,  the  Tories  as  a  Con- 
servative one. 

The  Times  has  found  out  that  while  M.  Guizot  is  ex* 
tending  French  dominion  in  Morocco,  on  the  Graboon 
river,  at  Tahiti,  at  St.  Domingo,  he  is  not  quite  possessed 
of  the  pacific  and  unambitious  attributes  that  made  him  for 
England  so  desirable  a  French  minister.  This  is  the 
moment  Lord  Palmerston  takes  to  commend  M.  Guizot, 
and  to  declare  his  tenure  of  power  beneficial  for  England 
and  the  world.  He  then  agrees  with  Sir  R.  Peel.  Is  it 
M.  Guizot  or  Lord  Palmerston  that  have  changed  t  Poor 
M.  Guizot,  first  infiicted  with  the  commendations  of  Sir 
R.  Peel*  and  now  with  those  of  Lord  Palmerston  I 

Like  Lord  Palmerston,  Count  Mole  has  seized  the  last 
moment  of  the  Session  to  envenom  the  dispute  about 
Tahiti,  assuming)  in  like  manner,  as  his  motive,  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  harmony  between  two  great  nations  upon 
whose  good  understanding  depended  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Now  let  us  see  what  Lord  Palmerston  has  gained  by  a 
speech,  which  has  been  considered  an  enigma  and  a  failure? 

1st.  So  many  articles  of  lies  and  folly  in  the  public  press. 

2nd.  A  dragging  round  of  the   Times  to  sanction  him 

*  Which  he  had  to  remonstrate  against  with  the  English  Ambaa* 
sador. 
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in  his  reproaches  against  France,  on  the  subject  of  Tahiti 
— the  Times  which  was  at  the  period  of  this  occurrence, 
the  only  paper  that  exposed  his  villany. 

drdly.  He  has  obtained  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  bill  of 
indemnity  upon  that  matter,  upon  which  there  was  peculiar 
interest  throughout  the  nation,  and  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  his  antagonists,  to  reprove,  counteract,  and  expose 
him  ;  the  sanctioning  of  the  violation  by  France,  of  the 
pledges  in  respect  to  /\]giers,  when  to  use  the  former 
words  of  the  Times:  **  France  had  not  been  committed  to 
the  occupation,  and  when  the  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  had  not  been  disturbed."  On  this 
point  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  extorting  from  Sir  R^ 
Peel,  the  positive  declaration,  that  he  (Lord  Palmerston), 
was  perfectly  justified  in  the  course  he  had  pursued. 

4thly.  He  has  received  from  Sir  R.  Peel  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity upon  the  second  point  of  danger  or  difficulty  for  him^ 
namely,  the  long  series  of  frauds  and  villnnies,  perpetrated 
to  keep  open  the  Boundary  question  with  America ;  Sir 
R.  Peel  takes'  credit  to  himself,  for  having  done  what 
l^rd  Palmerston  had  not  been  able  to  effect—settled  the 
question.  On  the  Ashburton  debate,  the  ex-minister  was 
charged  by  the  Premier,  that  he  had  insnlted  and  exas- 
perated,— now  he  had  only  failed — to  settle^  therefore 
settlemMt  was  his  object,  and  not  disturbance. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  former  debate 
Mr.  Shiel  had  entrapped  Sir  R.  Peel  into  the  declaration, 
that  the  infraction  of  our  commercial  treaties  with  th^ 
regency  of  Algiers  by  France,  was  quite  justifiable  ;  **  that 
it  was  a  question  of  France's  own  commercial  duties,  and 
that  England  had  no  right  to  question  the  French  Govern-^ 
ment)  or  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  duties,  especially' 
when  the  precedent  has  been  established  in  1835."  Thus 
h^ve  Mr-  Shiel  and  Lord  Palmerston  extorted  from  Sir 
R.  Peel  these  two  concessions — first  that  the  French  were 
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right  in  their  oecupation  of  AIgiera»  snee  he  justifies  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  abandoning  the  pledgee  thai  were  made  to 
themselves  on  the  part  of  the  French  GoTeninieiit» — 
secondly,  that  France  was  justified  in  subverting  the  Treatiea 
between  England  and  that  regency.  These  were  the  two 
points  on  which  the  Minister  of  England  by  guiltily  suf- 
fering the  acts  of  France,  had  imposed  on  Sir  R.  Peel 
the  duty  of  impeaching  him. 

These  acts  Sir  R.  Peel  now  confirms,  sanctions;  does  so  in 
positive  terms — is  driven  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Shiel  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  these  two  men  are  then  held  up  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  present  Government,  as  men  who  are  *'  the 
war  party  in  England  /"  In  the  contradiction  they  are 
unconsciously  right.  They  drive  England  to  the  sacrifice 
of  right,  in  order  to  invite  France  to  the  perpetration  of 
wrong  —  while  on  another  question,  they  urge  England 
to  bold  measures  where  she  is  in  the  wrong.  Here  pacific, 
there  warlike,  but  with  one  and  the  same  purpose — war 
not  for  a  British  but  a  foreign  purpose.  Who  can  put 
tc^ether  the  acts  simply  one  by  one  in  a  connected  chain, 
and  find  any  other  explanation  ?  and  this  which  is  explana- 
tion now  was  prophecy  before.  Let  any  man  ask  himself, 
if  he  knows  one  of  his  fellow  citizens,  that  could  dare  to 
charge  a  crime  against  a  man  of  place,  dignity,  and  station. 
If  his  reply  is,  that  he  does  not  ;  then  let  him  reflect, 
whether  such  a  state  of  things  may  not  resemble  Poland 
at  the  last  days  of  her  existence,  or  Rome  in  the  worst 
period  of  her  decline. 

When  the  time  has  come,  that  there  is  no  man  to 
charge  a  crime,  the  time  has  come  when  every  man  is 
prepared  to  commit  it.  Incredulity  screens  guilt  until 
credulity  enthrones  it  First,  no  one  will  believe  it 
possible ;  then  no  one  can  suppose  it  otherwise.  Demos* 
thenes,  speaking  of  his  compatriots  who  received  Philip's 
money,  (for  then  at  least  such  services  were  bought,)  says. 
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"  Tliere  is  anger  if  they  are  accused,  laughter  if  they 
confess."  And  yet  in  Athens,  there  was  no  Cabinet,^ — the 
people  had  to  give  their  assent  before  anything  could  be 
done  ;  the  people  still  recognised  that  they  had  to  attend 
to  their  affairs.  There  were  neither  poor  laws,  nor  rail- 
roads to  occupy  their  attention,  or  to  inflame  their 
sufficiency,  and  above  all  this,  Athens  thus  perishing  was 
without  contract  writers,  and  a  factious  press. 


SCOURGES  OF  THE  EARTH. 


A  Weekly  Journal,  the  Tablety  commenting  on  the  Debate 
at  the  close  of  the  Session  has  the  following  remarks. 

**  Before  his  time  justice  undoubtedly  was  often  violated ;  the 
laws  of  truth  and  justice  were  too  frequently  broken ;  the  *'  rights" 
of  States  were  often  swept  away  as  a  torrent  before  the  **  mights*' 
of  States  ;  and,  as  in  all  ages  since  the  fall,  the  Devil  had  a  vast 
deal  too  much  influence  and  authority  in  the  heritage  of  God. 
There  have  been  tiipes  too— and  the  French  revolfitionary  cycle, 
with  its  anti-revolutionary  counterpart,  form  a  striking  example — 
in  which  in  Europe  there  have  been  fits  of  wholesale  aggression ; 
periods  in  which  all  law  and  prescription  have  been  set  aside ;  and 
a  wide,  unblushing  system  of  plunder  and  pillage  has  been  avowedly 
acted  on.  But  these  have  mostly  been  periods  of  paroxysm,  fever- 
fits,  irregular  occurrences,  which  every  one  felt  to  be  unfit  to  con- 
stitute a  precedent.  The  evil  was  done,  doubtless,  and  could  not 
easily  be  repaired ;  but,  on  the  whole,  when  the  fit,  the  madness, 
the  delirium  passed  away,  things  returned  very  much  to  their 
former  channel,  prescription  and  law  again  commenced  their  reign, 
rights  were  once  more  respected,  wrongs  began  once  more  to  be 
abhorred,  justice  again  put  forth  its  leaves  and  flourished — a  barrier 
against  the  strong,  a  protection  and  shelter  for  the  weak. 

**  But  Lord  Palmerston  has  had  the  merit, — under  the  pressure  of 
no  necessity,  under  no  exceptional  circumstances,  in  periods  of  no 
strong  necessity  or  violent  temptation,  but  in  the  ordinary  current  of 
routine  business— of  substituting  a  rule  of  iniquity  for  the  former 
rule  of  right.  In  former  days,  however  frequent  injustice  might  be, 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  violation  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  But,  in 
our  times.  Lord  Palmerston  has  contrived  to  thrust  injustice  into 
the  very  sanctuary  of  public  law.  He  has  made  iniquity  a  part  of 
our  ordinary  system.     He  has  torn  the  veil  from  hypocrisy,  not 
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to  make  crime  blush  and  repent,  but  to  accustom  villany  to  see  the 
light,  and  to  enable  lier  to  fulfil  her  infernal  mission  with  a  greater 
boldness  and  a  more  brazen  impudence.*'  «  *  * 

*'  Rapacity  digested  into  a  method  by  the  maxims  of  a  detestable 
cunning,  has  now  become  the  ruling  principle  of  British  foreign 
policy.  By  it  we  renounce,  in  theory  even,  and  as  an  abstraction, 
all  notion  of  honour,  honesty,  or  the  sacredness  of  lawful  possessions. 
By  it  we  elevate  into  a  Gospel  the  tyranny  of  the  powerful.  By  it 
we  throw  the  sanctions  of  form  over  the  murder  and  pillage  of  the 
weak.  And  by  it,  and  its  notoriety,  we  are  rendered  incapable  of 
taking  any  stand  in  public  affairs  throughout  the  world  on  the 
honourable  footing  of  justice.  Russia  may  intrigue  and  undermine; 
France  may  assault  and  conquer — but  until  some  signal  change  is 
made  in  our  method  of  affairs,  England  has  deprived  herself  of  the 
bare  capacity  to  resist  iniquity  on  the  ground  of  law ;  to  oppose 
plunder  on  the  ground  of  property ;  to  condemn  and  prevent  unjust 
war  on  the  footing  of  *'Thou  shalt  not  shed  innocent  blood." 

Has  there  been  then  living  amongst  us,  a  being  to  whom 
power  has  been  given  entirely  to  pervert  all  things  in  this 
Empire,  and  therefore  upon  the  face  of  the  earth?  If  a 
Minister  has  done  what  is  here  asserted — if  he  has  changed 
the  rule  and  order  of  human  affairs— if  he  has  done  so  to 
the  injury  of  this  nation^  done  it  because  he  chose  to  do 
it — assigned  no  reason  for  it — had  no  co-operation  in  effect- 
ing it — suffers  no  retribution  in  having  done  it;  then  must 
he  be  something  so  far  above  us,  that  it  is  as  needless  to 
attempt  to  comprehend  as  it  is  impossible  to  control  him. 
His  power  must  be  superhuman ;  and  yet  he  seems  a  man 
of  ordinary  stature— he  can  be  displaced  from  office— he  can 
be  worsted  in  a  division  or  an  argument, — ^he  can  be  put 
down, — sneered  at,  laughed  at,  he  can  be  beaten  even  on 
the  hustings,  and  have  to  go  about  begging  for  a  seat  from 
{dace  to  place. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  superhuman  agency  at  work.  Nor 
is  there  an  anny  at  his  disposal,  nor  is  he  the  representative 
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of  a  faction,  of  a  public  passion,  or  a  national  prejudice. 
What  he  has  done  is  against  party  opinion;  and  he  is  no 
Napoleon  or  Louis  XIV ;  he  has,  therefore,  no  political 
means  at  his  disposal  fitted  to  bring  to  bear  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  results  attributed  to  his  agency.  The 
present  is  none  of  the  occasions  of  war  against  nations,  by 
lust  and  rapine,  by  ambition  or  violence^  his  acts  have 
been  prompted,  neither  by  the  impulse  of  a  nation,  nor  are 
they  crimes  of  a  Government  for  purposes  of  rule  or  profit. 
Without  apparent  cause  or  visible  instruments,  he  has  however 
done  wonderful  things.  His  has  not  been  the  beleaguering 
of  a  fortress,  but  the  infecting  of  a  city ;  he  has  an  art  they 
know  not  of— poisons  that  slay  unseen ;  he  has  purposes, 
and  friends,  and  familiars.  There  is  nothing  to  screen  the 
cold  calculating  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  hb  fellow 
creatures,  no  remorse  for  guilt,  no  mercy  for  numbers.  His 
crimes  are  not  of  impulse,  but  by  commission ;  they  are  per- 
petrated, not  that  he  may  rule,  but  because  he  serves. 

Those  men  who  have  perpetrated  the  greatest  amount  of 
crimes  on  the  earth,  have  quieted  their  conscience  and  justi- 
fied their  resolves  by  the  baseness  of  their  victims,  exclaim- 
ing, <*  We  are  the  scourges  which  God  has  sent  upon  a 
guilty  race."  Attila,  Nadir  Shah,  Timour,  thundered  these 
words  in  the  ears  of  men ;  Tiberius  whispered  them,  and  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  through  centuries  still  thriU  these 
awful  words  pronounced  by  him,  each  time  he  entered  the 
Senate  house  :  '^Men  fit  only  to  be  Slaves."  The  thought 
that  thus  tranquillized  the  spirit  of  the  ravagersof  the  earth, 
or  of  the  usurper  for  his  own  behoof  of  a  free  people's  rights, 
may  present  itself  in  like  manner  to  the  Minister  of  a  free 
state,  who  had  placed  before  him  one  of  the  two  paths  to 
take— to  become  the  restorer  of  its  aifairs  and  character,  and 
if  not  so — the  instrument  of  its  destruction. 


NEW  INSTRUMENTS  of  DESTRUCTION. 

DISCIPLINE  AND    QUNPOWDER— CIVILIZED   AND   BARBAROUS 
LIFE    AND  WARFARE. 


It  has  been  the  fashion  to  look  upon  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  as  the  means  of  saving  the  expenditure  on  the 
field  of  battle  of  human  blood.  Cursed  be  such  economy 
— cursed  the  life  that  is  spared  because  some  are  trebly 
armed,  not  by  the  justice  of  their  cause,  but  the  terror  of 
their  weapons.  When  discipline  first  appeared,  under  the 
banners  of  Rome^  in  an  array  that  was  alarming  to  the 
world,  there  were,  at  least,  within  the  breast  of  that  state 
itself,  restraints  which  mitigated  the  terrors  of  the  scien- 
tific destruction  of  man ;  and  there  was  in  that  people  a 
grandeur  and  an  excellence  which  made  even  its  victories 
beneficial,  and  transmitted,  even  through  its  own  decay, 
traditions  of  excellence  and  virtue  to  future  ages. 

The  Goths  conquered,  not  with  armies  possessed  of  dis- 
cipline; they  were  an  organized  horde;  but  this  people 
of  marauders  was  endowed  with  characters  which  qualified 
them  to  be  the  founders  of  states,  and  which  at  the  time 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  most  highly  gifted  spirits, 
produced  by  the  putrifying  civilization  of  the  Roman  world. 
To  the  discipline  of  Rome  and  the  feudal  binding  of 
the  Goths,  succeeded  the  chemical  invention  which  has  en- 
abled   men  to  destroy  each  other  at  a  distance.    This 
has  indeed  diminished  the  frequency  of  battles,  and  the 
loss  of  life  in  proportion  to  the  numbers   actually   en- 
gaged ;  but  it  has  done  so  by  rendering  violence  more  ir- 
resistible—  giving    to    mere  weapons    greater    efiicacy; 
making  at  once  military  nations  powerful  to  coerce  their 
neighbours,  and  military  governments  powerful  to  suppress 
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the  liberties  of  their  people.  Governments  thus  armed 
were  subjected  to  strong  temptation  by  this  additional 
power  possessed,  and  by  the  machine-like  character  im- 
pressed upon  the  soldiery.  Then  followed  recklessness  of 
mind  as  of  practice;  contempt,  and  utter  ignorance  of 
rights  and  laws;  and  the  love  of  liberty  was  extinguished 
in  the  lust  of  conquest.  Tiie  prostration  of  the  people's 
judgment  was  the  first  step  to  those  interminable  con- 
tests between  Government  and  Government  of  Europe, 
which  have  ended  by  covering  it  with  standing  armies,  and 
overloading  each  separate  people  with  debt ;  and  though, 
in  the  struggle,  monarchs  have  been  deprived  of  power,  the 
power,  thus  accumulated,  exists  as  a  whole,  and  can  be  set 
in  vehement  action  by  a  single  touch.  But  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  accident  how  that  touch  shall  be  applied,  and  who 
shall  apply  it.  The  machine-like  perfection  of  Government 
is  indeed  spoken  of,  admiring  and  commending  such  a 
state.  But  it  is  not  the  Government,  it  is  the  nations  that 
have  become  perfect,  that  is,  mere  machines;  yet  when 
the  reason  of  a  nation  is  not  called  in  to  regulate  the  action 
of  this  terrific  machinery,  its  passions  may  be  used  to  set 
it  in  motion. 

Two  discoveries  may  therefore  be  pointed  out,  of  a  prac- 
tical kind,  as  aiding  the  changes  from  the  original  patri- 
archal state  to  our  present  system  of  representation,  and 
our  condition  of  faction,  pauperism,  lawlessness,  and  se- 
crecy. The  first  is  discipline,  by  which  the  Soldier  is  se- 
parated from  the  Citizen  ;  the  second  is  Gunpowder,  which 
multiplies  the  power  of  the  disciplined  body  as  against 
the  undisciplined  nation.  But  the  first  change,  that  of  the 
line  drawn  between  Citizen  and  Soldier,  was  not  found  in 
the  old  republics  of  Athens,  of  Rome,*  &c.,  nor  was  it  in 

*  "  Rome  has  left  us  the  example  of  the  severest  discipline,  joined 
with  the  strictest  justice.  The  Roman  soldier  was  not  called  upon 
to  draw  his  sword  by  orders  emanating  from  the  will  of  a  Minister 
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the  organization  of  oar  Gothic  ancestors;  indeed,  this 
change  has  been  introduced  concurrently  with  the  use  of 
gunpowder,  nor  can  it  well  be  said,  as  we  have  shewn 
elsewhere,  that  until  the  present  century,  or  almost  till 
witliin  the  last  ten  years  of  it,  has,  in  England  at  least, 
the  soldier  ceased  to  consider  himself  bound  by  the  laws 
that  bind  the  citizen. 

Now  let  us  suppose  some  discovery  as  much  surpassing 
gunpowder  as  gunpowder  surpassed  the  bows  and  arrows* 
that  preceded  it :  what  would  be  the  effect  ?  Possibly  to 
counteract  the  power  of  discipline  and  gunpowder;  pos- 
sibly to  annihilate  fortresses  aud  fleets. 

The  recent  experiments  on  new  modes  of  destruc- 
tion haye  directed  speculation  to  this  subject;  and  had 
Captain  Warner^s  been  successful,  as  announced,  it  would 
be  something  to  strike  with  dismay  those  systems,  doctrines, 

or  the  decision  of  a  Cabinet ;  he  was  not  even  called  upon  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  chief  of  the  Executive  Government,  sanctioned  by  the 
most  solemn  forms,  and  announced  in  the  most  public  manner.  The 
Boman  soldier  drew  his  sword  only  after  the  Senate  had  decided  upon 
the  war ;  after  that  decision  was  referred  to  a  body  of  religious  judica- 
ture (the  Fecial  College) ;  after  that  body  had  addressed  itself  to  the 
Foreign  Government  with  whom  existed  the  grounds  of  quarrel ; 
after  it  had  sought  in  vain  redress,  and  had  made  solemn  proclama- 
tion of  the  war  throughout  the  Roman  State,  and  to  the  people  con- 
stituted enemies  by  the  act.  Thus,  by  respect  for  the  forms  in 
which  alone  justice  can  live,  were  united  the  severity  of  Roman  dis- 
cipline with  the  integrity  of  Roman  citizenship."  ^Duty  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  respect  to  Unlawful  Ware, 

*  The  bow  and  arrow,  man  for  man,  is  now  a  more  deadly  weapon 
hr  than  a  musket.  Witness  the  war  in  Circassia,  where  the  chiefs 
and  distinguished  men  retain  by  preference  the  bow  and  arrow.  No 
noise  or  nnoke  reveal  the  point  whence  the  shaft  has  sped ;  and  when 
the  eritical  moment  has  arrived,  shaft  may  follow  shaft  in  quick  sac- 
D,  and  always  with  surer  aim. 
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and  interests,  that  have  grown  through  the  power  that  arms 
have  given  over  reason  and  justice*.  In  this  case  the  result 
has  not  been  obtained,  but  means  may  be  discovered, 
infinitely  more  terrible  than  those  in  this  instance,  pre- 
tended to.  For  instance,  the  most  inventive,  at  once, 
and  practical  of  our  naval  authorities,  who  also  is  preemi- 
nent as  a  mechanician,  Lord  Dundonald,  asserts  that  he 
has  discovered  a  process  by  which  he  can  destroy  any 
fortress  or  any  vessel,  and  that  with  small  unobtrusive 
means.  Should  he  be  able  to  verify  his  words,  what  would 
the  effect  be  upon  the  destinies  of  the  human  race ! 
Would  it  not  undo  two  centuries  of  crime?  It  would  not 
indeed  restore  the  sense  and  internal  liberties  of  nations ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  would  unlock  the  grasp  of  state  upon 
state,  and  dissipate  future  projects  of  rapine  and  subjuga- 
tion. Where  would  Poland  be?  where  the  Crimea?  where 
Georgia?  where  Aland,  Cronstadt,  Zamost,  Warsaw,  Se- 
vastopol, Genga,  Abassabad?  Blown  into  the  air.  What  a 
long  train  of  forts,  fortresses,  castles,  and  redouts  and  mar- 
tello  towers  would  be  leaping  from  their  basements,  from 
one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other!  nor  would  the  sea  be 
without  its  corresponding  jubilations;  what  a  harvest  for 
the  flames  !  arsenal  after  arsenal,  and  fleet  after  fleet ! 

Lord  Dundonald's  plan  has  been  submitted,  now  thirty 
years  ago,  to  a  Committee  of  qualified  judges.  Their 
conclusion  was,  that  his  plan,  made  known,  would  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  a  few  individuals  in  any  country  to 
destroy  its  maritime  force,  or  its  land  fortifications.  At 
the  request  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  dreaded  the  con- 

*  Punch  represents  the  sudden  deq)air  of  the  great  Da?al  and 
military  authorities  at  the  assumed  success  of  this  experiment ;  the 
murderer  of  Poland,  the  ra?ager  of  Spain  (Soult),  the  infatuated 
Thug,  sent  out  to  go? cm  India,  are  selected  as  those  horrified  at  the 
discovery. 
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sequences  for  England,  the  discoverer  has  retained  from 
that  time  the  secret  in  his  own  breast.  When  he  went  out 
to  Greece,  in  1827,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  used  it 
there ;  an  intention  he  abandoned,  not  finding  sufficient 
necessity  to  justify  him  in  making  it  public. 

The  effect  of  such  discovery  we  hold  to  be  exactly 
the  reverse  of  dangerous  for  England.  Her  life  depends 
upon  justice  being  done,  and  everything  benefits  her  that 
prevents  injustice — ^a  thousand-fold  does  it  benefit  her  if  it 
prevents  her  from  being  unjust. 

If  discipline  and  gunpowder  have  produced  such  conse- 
quences upon  the  condition  of  European  nations  who  have 
been  reciprocally  armed  with  them,  the  one  against  the 
other,  what  has  been  their  effect  upon  those  whom  we 
term  barbarous  and  uncivilized  ?  Witness  the  departed 
grandeur  of  Mexico.  Witness  the  perished  virtues  of 
the  Incas ;  witness  the  India  of  to-day  as  contrasted  with 
the  India  of  Ackbar ;  witness  the  desolated  and  blood- 
stained regions  of  Algeria  ;  witness,  above  all  things,  the 
unearthly  traffic  in  human  flesh  ;  witness  the  subjuga- 
tion, the  degradation,  or  the  extinction  of  every  unequally 
armed  people  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact. 

Of  the  eight  great  states  of  Europe,  there  are  but  three 
who  are  in  contact  at  present,  or  in  collision,  with  nations 
whom  we  call  barbarous.  The  days  of  assault  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  gone  by ;  Prussia  has  not  yet  reached 
them ;  Austria  is  otherwise  engaged ;  Italy  is  nothing ; 
Sweden  and  Denmark  are  out  of  the  lists :  there  remain 
therefore  but  Russia  and  France,  besides  ourselves,  who 
are  occupied  in  aggressions  of  this  sort :  to  these  is  to  be 
added  the  United  States. 

These  four  nations  represent  the  side  of  civilization  as 
against  barbarism ;  and  they  go  forth  to  what  is  supposed 
necessary  and  absolute  triumph  ;  it  is  their  <<  mission^  to 
civilize ;  it  is  their  duty  to  conquer ;  it  is  their  task  to 
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destroy.  Their  Governments  are  powerful,  their  people 
are  obedient,  their  authorities  are  informed,  their  sub- 
ordinates are  submissive,  their  armies  are  disciplined, 
their  gunpowder  is  strong ;  they  are  men  with  hands  of 
iron  and  hearts  of  brass.  Who  shall  dare  to  defy— Who 
shall  have  strength  to  stand  ?  Shall  the  painted  savage, 
or  the  marauding  African,  or  the  effeminate  Asiatic,  or 
the  Caucasian  bandit  defy  such  a  combination  of  bodily 
strength,  mental  purpose,  and  slaughtering  science  ? 

Against  these  four  nations,  stand  arrayed  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  barbarism,  the  Seminoles,  the  Africans,  the 
Circassians,  and  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  Now  it  is 
eurious  that  the  success  does  not  seem  exactly  to  be  either 
always  sure,  or  at  any  time  easy  on  the  side  of  the  civilized. 
Success,  of  course,  is  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect — 
what  we  do  expect— what  we  do  not  doubt  of;  this  reason- 
ing is  very  clear,  only  the  facts  are  the  other  way. 

The  United  States  has  indeed  triumphed  over  the  Semi- 
noUs;  but  there  was  no  proportion  between  the  two 
people  in  mere  numbers.  There  were  fourteen  millions 
of  men  on  one  side,  and  eight  thousand  on  the  other.  Yet, 
so  goodly  was  the  stand  made,  that  the  mere  expenses  of 
the  war  amounted  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  expense  of  a 
war  of  equal  duration  with  England  ;^  and  of  Indian 
warfare  we  have  not  seen  the  end. 

*  *^  The  last  three  years'  war  with  England,  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  cost  the  United  States  about  90,000,000 
dollars.  The  three  years*  war  in  Florida,  with  a  remnant  tribe  of 
Seminole  Indians,  and  a  few  runaway  negroes,  has  cost  us40,000,000 
dollars,  or  nearly  half  the  whole  expense  of  our  war  with  England. 
In  the  war  with  England,  our  navy  and  army,  after  covering  them- 
selves with  glory,  achieved  an  honourable  peace.  The  war  against 
the  miserable  Indians  and  negroes  was  wickedly  commenced,  has 
been  ingloriously  conducted,  and  threatens  to  be  interminable. 
There  is  not  in  the  history  of  wars  among  civilized  nations  a  parallel 
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Now,  as  to  the  Russians  and  Circassians.  Of  this  war, 
too,  we  have  not  seen  the  end  ;  but  we  have  seen  enough 
to  shew  the  hollowness  of  the  expectations  of  European 
civilization;  in  Russia  as  a  test,  it  signally  fails.  There 
is  an  enormous  empire  against  a  small  population  ;  and  its 
efforts  are  assiduous,  and  have  been  so  for  two  generations; 
and  there  have  of  Russian  soldiers  fallen  in  that  war, 
twice  the  number  of  the  men  bearing  arms  that  could  be 
brought  against  them. 

England  and  the  Tribes  of  Central  Asia. — Here,  again, 
civilization  rather  seems  to  fail  in  the  trial— here  the  war 
is  ended  to  the  advantage  of  barbarism.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  the  barbarous  were  taken  here  by  surprise. 
*'  Civilization"  has  withdrawn,  after  a  loss  of  15,000  men, 
and  nearly  twenty  millions  of  money.  This,  of  course,  is  of 
little  importance ;  for  England  has  both  more  money  and 
more  men  than^she  wants ;  but  the  result  is,  that  the  un- 
civilized have  caused  her  damage,  and  that  the  civilized 
have  failed. 

The  French  and  the  Africans,  This  contest  is  not  yet 
settled  ;  it  is  a  much  graver  one  than  either  the  Seminole, 
the  Central  Asian,  or  the  Circassian  war.  The  Americans 
against  the  Seminoles  calculated  their  objects;  they  were 
inveterate,  but  not  indiscreet.  The  English  had  no  purpose 
whatever  in  their  war ;  being  cheated  into  it,  there  were 
no  national  passions  that  prevented  retreat  after  success 
was  proved  impossible.  The  Russians  in  their  war  have  a 
purpose,  and  their  acts  are  subordinate  to  a  high  and 
mature  judgment.  The  English  could  therefore  withdraw 
when  they  failed,  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  great 
internal  satisfaction.  The  Russians  would  only  sacrifice 
as  many  men  as  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  sacrifice. 

for  the  wantonness,  imbecility,  and  corruption  which  distinguish 
this  homiliatiDg,  dishonourable,  infamous  crusade.'' — New  York 
Paper,  Dec.  7, 1889. 
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The  French  act  by  passioD,  and  they  are  a  free  people, 
and  a  warlike  people,  and  their  pride  and  honour  is  in 
success. 

The  field  of  contest  is  not  here  limited  to  the  Peninsula 
of  Florida — it  is  not  a  strip  of  a  Caucasian  range ;  it  is  a 
continent  that  is  before  them — a  Caucasus  in  front,  innu- 
merable tribes  its  garrison,  and  behind  the  desert  with  its 
indomitable  vastness.  Failure  then  in  this  contest  ex- 
asperates into  continuance ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  diffi- 
culties she  may  incur,  the  dangers  in  which  she  may 
be  involved.  With  the  facts  which  we  have  examined 
before,  we  must  come  to  this  question,  perhaps,  disen- 
chanted of  our  complacent  conclusions  about  the  superi- 
ority of  discipline,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  platoon  exer- 
cise. And  what  are  the  facts  in  this  case  ?  France  has 
been  engaged  for  fourteen  years  in  a  continual  and  mortal 
strife  and  combat,  and  has  only  secured  certain  fortresses, 
and  some  lines  of  military  communication.  She  actually  oc- 
cupies in  that  country  a  force  greater  than  that  with  which 
the  Moguls  conquered  China,  than  that  with  which  the 
Romans  subdued  Oaul,  twice  as  large  as  that  with  which 
the  English  established  their  dominion  throughout  India, 
and  ten  times  as  large  as  that  with  which  the  Romans  held 
the  whole  of  northern  Africa  These  warlike  disciplined 
troops  of  France  in  Africa,  where  they  struggle  only  to 
hold  their  ground,  have  within  the  region  of  Algeria  to 
contend  against  a  population  of  arm-bearing  men,  at  this 
moment,  of  only  twice  their  oum  number.  Apply  this  case 
to  England ;  a  foreign  army  occupying  the  principal  for- 
tresses of  the  United  Kingdom,  (supposing  we  had  any,) 
would,  to  make  the  case  parallel,  require  to  amount  to 
2,100,000  men,  we  being  a  barbarous  people,  and  the 
occupiers  being  a  civilized  one.  How  would  a  stranger 
rate  such  barbarism  and  civilization  ? 

Of  course,  the  Easterns  are  a  very  savage  people  ;  the 
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Turkish  is  a  weak  and  distracted  government.  It  must 
evidently  be  so,  when  20,000  Fellahs  could  march  to  and 
triumph  at  Koniah.  Of  course,  Turkey  is  not  subdued 
by  Russia,  because  of  Russia's  excessive  moderation ;  but 
still  there  is  the  fact,  a  capigi  of  the  Sultan  could  exer- 
cise more  influence  on  Africa,  than  a  French  commander 
of  120,000  men.  But  then  they  are  wild  fanatics.  When 
the  French  did  land  in  Africa,  they  were  hailed  as  deli- 
verers. It  is  not  then  a  question  of  mere  arms  and  disci- 
pline— there  are  other  things  besides  to  be  considered.  Do 
you  think  if  the  Romans  had  had  a  tariff,  12,000  men 
would  have  secured  to  them  those  extensive  regions,  and 
an  army  of  20,000  men  sufficed  to  subdue  a  Jugurtha  or 
a  Tacferinas  ?  Would  a  couple  of  legions  have  held  Eng- 
land if  the  Romans  had  established  a  passport  office,  or  if 
there  had  been  royal  ordinances  issuing  from  Rome,  or 
bills  passing  its  senate  for  a  united  legislature  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland?  Oh !  but  you  are  attacking  civi- 
lization— it  is  these  things  that  constitute  civilization.  Pre- 
cisely so ;  and  therefore  is  it,  that  your  improvements  in 
machinery  give  no  fruit  to  Europe,  and  your  increased 
military  means  and  discipline  are  shorn  of  strength.  You 
use  them  not  with  justice,  and  even  you  do  not  know  when 
you  commit  injustice.  You  rush  into  wrong  and  you  are 
unconscious  of  the  wrong  you  do.  Therefore  is  it,  that 
the  tribes  and  people  you  come  in  contact  with  receive 
new  force  for  their  limbs,  and  determination  in  their  hearts, 
by  the  abhorrence  which  you  inspire. 

France  rejoiced  in  having  made  a  plunder  in  the  first 
instance  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  clear  net 
profit  over  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  robbed  from  the 
treasury  of  Algiers.  Her  expenses  since  that  time  have 
been  between  40  and  50  millions  sterling  for  Algiers,  and 
between  50  and  60,000  men  killed  there  or  perished  ;  de* 
stroying  of  her  fellow-creatures  an  equal  or  a  larger  nuzn- 
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ber  —  the  tribes  that  have  submitted  to  her  only  bide 
their  time.  The  Mussulman  emigrants  from  Algiers 
have  scattered  in  all  directions  hatred  and  animo- 
sity; religion  is  mixed  up  with  detestation  of  political  op- 
pression and  savage  warfare,  and  an  insignificant  chief  has 
raised  himself  to  the  station  of  hero  and  high  priest,  as 
representing  the  general  detestation  of  which  she  is  the  ob- 
ject. This  Prince  she  is  now  pursuing  into  a  neighbouring 
state — Morocco — a  state  exceeding  in  resources  six-fold 
those  of  the  Regency  of  Algiers.  From  the  moment  that 
she  involved  herself  in  an  attack  upon  Morocco,  she  in- 
volved herself  in  a  difficulty  amounting  perhaps  to  an 
impossibility  of  retreat,  because  she  calls  down  upon  her 
in  so  much  more  direct  a  manner,  the  animosity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region,  that  they  will  no  longer  leave 
her  unassailed.  It  becomes  now  an  evident  question  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  of  being  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers,  or  of  driving  the 
French  into  the  sea.  The  same  will  take  place  in  the  bor- 
dering principality  of  Tunis,  on  the  other  side ;  their  opera- 
tions will  be  connected,  their  judgments  united,  the  re- 
motest points  will  be  brought  into  harmony,  internal  and 
international  differences  will  subside^  and  all  feeling  will 
gradually  be  absorbed  in  that  master  necessity,  of  driving 
the  French  into  the  sea  :  and  this  will  be  hastened  by  the 
anticipation  on  the  part  of  France,  of  such  combination, 
concert,  and  result.  It  is  very  true,  that  France  may  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  constituted  government  of  Morocco, 
through  the  assault  of  Spain,  through  the  assault  of 
northern  potentates^  through  the  mediation  of  England, 
overwhelming  power,  and  the  government  of  Morocco  may 
yield.  This  will  only  be  to  invite  the  French  onwards, — 
first,  in  pretension,  and  then  in  conflict.  We  have  there- 
fore the  prospect  before  us,  of  an  extension  of  military 
operations  in  Morocco]  on  the  one  side,  and  Tunis  on  the 
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Other;  and  Tripoli  Btands,  though  remoter  in  point  of 
geography,  in  all  other  respects  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  power  engaged  in  civilizing  Africa. 

Now,  in  Algiers,  the  government  of  the  town  did  not 
command  the  country, — it  was  a  government  detested  and 
despised,  and  yet  in  that  regency  we  have  seen  the  troops 
of  France,  beginning  at  37,000.  gradually  raised  to 
120,000. 

In  the  Beylick  to  the  easit,  and  in  the  empire  to  the 
west  of  Algiers,  there  exists  at  present  a  better  condition  of 
things,  between  governed  and  government  than  existed  in 
1830,  between  Algiers  and  the  Regency.  The  Regency 
itself  is  not  yet  reduced  to  that  condition,  that  it  becomes 
a  safe  basis  of  operation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  avowed 
object  of  the  movements  of  France  against  Morocco,  is 
in  self-protection.  In  operating,  therefore,  upon  her  neigh- 
bours, France  will  not  be  relieved  from  care  and  anxiety 
in  respect  to  Algeria.  She  will  require  the  same  forces  at 
least  as  now  to  hold  that  territory  in  check,  and  she  would 
be  liable  to  internal  convulsion  as  the  result  of  any  serious 
check  without.  At  present,  as  we  have  said,  she  requires 
100,000  men  to  hold  on  ;  how  many  men  will  be  required 
by  the  new  danger,  projects,  operations,  and  enemies? 
This  will  go  on  increasing.  The  triumph  over  Morocco, 
supposing  she  triumphs  at  once,  as  in  the  case  of  Algiers, 
would  only  be  as  in  Algeria  the  commencement  of  the 
necessity  of  an  increase  of  her  troops.  Now,  if  any  one 
said  fourteen  years  ago,  that  in  1844  France  would  have 
120,000  men  in  Africa,  who  would  have  believed  it?  If  it 
had  been  said  that  with  this  enormous  force  she  was  only 
struggling  and  looking  forward  to  conquest  and  ulterior 
sacrifice,  who  would  have  believed  it  ?  If  we  say  that  five 
years  hence  France  will  have  300,000  men  in  Africa^  we 
are  saying  what  is  far  less  improbable  than  it  would  have 
been  in  1831  to  say,  that  in  1844  she  would  be  there  with 
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her  present  military  force.  When  France  has  300,000  men 
in  Africa,  she  will  be  in  the  same  position  that  she  now  is, 
placed  between  expectation  and  fear — with  nothing  in 
possession,  with  no  glory  to  gain  in  conquest,  and  equal 
shame  to  expect  from  inability  and  failure. 

But  it  may  be  said  all  this  evil  depends  upon  the  life  of 
Abdel  Kader.     If  Abderahman  will  only  secure  Abdel 
Kader  all  will  be  right;  or,  another  solution   might  be 
found  in  words  that  have  been  printed  in  Paris.     One  of 
their  journals,  the  Courier  Franfois  says,  "  There  is  how- 
ever, much  reason  to  think,  that  the  illustrious  Amir  will 
perish  by  assassination."     This  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  warfare  between  barbarous  and  savage  states, 
and  of  the  change  that  takes  place  in  this  traffic  of  wrongs, 
80  that  after  such  a  war  has  continued  for  sometime,  it 
happens,  that  our  assumed  virtues  go  to  the  other  side, 
and  the  atrocity  we  impute  comes  over  to  ours.     To  be  sure, 
much  depends  upon  the  life  of  Abdel  Kader ;  he  may 
perish  by  an  assassin's  hand  as  by  a  musket  bullet,  by  an 
accident,  or  a  quinsy,  but  he  seems  a  man  of  that  mould 
and  temper,  that  changes  the  current  of  the  times : — it  is 
nowhere  written,  that  Africa  and  Freedom  shall  not  find  a 
defender.     The  persecution'  of  Abdel  Kader  by  France, 
and  her  assault  upon  Morocco  on  his  account,  may  have 
the  effect  of  placing  him  in  command  of  the  resources  of 
Morocco,  may  have  the  effect  of  making  him  the  Emperor 
of  that  state!  There  has  been  as  much  folly  in  the  conduct 
of  the  French  as  turpitude  in  their  purposes; — they  have 
made  Abdel  Kader  what  he  is,  and  they  are  now  about  to 
make  him  the  greatest  man  of  the  present  generation. 

However,  as  we  have  said,  this  contest  between  the 
French  and  the  Africans  is  not  brought  to  a  close,  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  its  being  so,  and  none  whatever 
of  its  being  so  to  the  advantage  of  the  civilized  state.  The 
civilized  state  has  been  able  indeed  to  inflict  great  misery 
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upon  the  uncivilized  one ;  let  us  strike  the  balance. 
France  gained  1,500,000;  she  has  expended  £40,000,000, 
and  50  thousand  lives;  France  is  paralyzed  in  Europe,  for 
any  great  important  or  warlike  purpose;  general  indigna- 
tion is  excited  which  may  excite  a  general  combination 
to  put  her  down.  The  hundred  thousand,  or  presently 
perhaps  the  half  million  of  soldiers  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
England  may  dispose  of  by  a  single  admiralty  order.  On 
the  African's  side  of  the  account  must  again  be  placed 
the  armaments  of  France  in  1840;  to  his  account  the 
alarms  and  the  danger  through  which  she  then  passed,  and 
through  which  the  civilized  race  of  Europe  passed  with 
her;  to  the  African's  account,  also^  must  be  placed  the 
fortifications  of  Paris ;  to  the  African's  account,  the  gra- 
dual prostration  of  the  liberties  of  France  through  those 
fortifications,  the  subsequent  convulsions  and  revolutions 
that  will  follow,  and  the  finally  Cossack  garrisoning  that 
will  close  the  scene. 

The  aggression  of  France  upon  Africa  has  already  en- 
tailed on  her  more  injury  than  shesufiered  from  the  defeat 
of  Waterloo ;  and  it  is  but  the  commencement  both  of  her 
course  and  of  her  retribution ;  the  one  suffering  was  the 
penalty  of  past  passion,  the  other  has  been  entailed  at  the 
very  opening  of  its  sluice.  England  with  a  word  could 
have  prevented  the  evil — she  will  pay  the  penalty  as  much 
as  France.  She  was  guilty  in  connivance  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  she  is  now  guilty  in  co-operation.  She 
is,  in  fact,  as  guilty  against  France,  as  France  is  against 
Africa.  They  are  both,  therefore,  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment, and  as  justice  will  require,  will  each  deal  that 
penalty  upon  the  other,  and  upon  each  shall  it  be  dealt 
from  the  other,  but  the  blood  that  will  be  shed  will  not  be 
in  expiation  of  guilt,  because  it  will  not  be  by  the  hand  of 
Justice,  but  of  Passion. 


INTELLIGENCE  from  the  CAUCASUS. 


There  is  much  interesting  matter  in  the  German  papers, 
respecting  the  Caucasus,  which  we  regret  exceedingly  our 
space  does  not  allow  us  to  give.  There  is  also  intelligence 
of  a  cheering  kind.  The  eflForts  recently  made  by  Russia 
have  not  obtained  the  success  which  was  anticipated  from 
them  in  the  course  of  last  year ;  but  on  the  contrary  they 
have  animated  the  resistance  of  the  Circassians.  The 
Russian  arms  have  sustained  repeated  overthrows,  and 
the  loss  of  some  important  stations.  If  the  report  of  the 
capture  of  Derbend  is  confirmed,  then  indeed  would 
Russia  be  half  severed  from  her  trans-Caucasian  Provinces, 
and  be  thrown  back  in  her  material  progress  for  years. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Gustavus  III.  that  her  influence 
over  distant  governments,  extended  by  her  diplomacy, 
was  continuously  counteracted  by  the  resistance  of  those 
who  were  near  to  her,  and  knew  her  better  and  dreaded 
her  more.  So  now,  as  the  coils  are  wound  closer  and 
closer  round  the  British  Empire* — round  the  destinies  of 
France ;  just  as  the  bombardment  of  Tangier  had  given 
her  a  tenfold  stronger  hold  than  ever  over  both  nations — 
do  the  patriot  weapons  and  honest  hearts  of  a  handful  of 
mountaineers  signally  defeat  her  power,  and  shame  the 
craven  villany  of  the  cultured,  lettered,  presumptuous,  and 
degraded  people  of  Europe. 

Constantinople,  July  17. 
Intelligence  has  been  received  here  in  an  official  quarter,  and  also 
at  the  Porte,  of  a  signal  defeat  having  been  recently  experienced  by 
a  corps  of  the  Russian  army  in  Daghestan.     The  news,  though 

*  The  strange  declaration  of  Sir  R.  Peel  about  the  "outrage" 
of  France  followed  the  visit  of  the  Emperor. 
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precise,  is  by  no  means  detailed ;  but  having  been  confirmed  in  an 
opposite  channel,  there  appears  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy.  It  is 
to  the  efFect  that  a  Russian  corps  ifarmSe  of  40,000  men  had 
been  surprised  by  the  famous  Schamil,  already  of  such  renown  from 
his  previous  successes ;  that  a  vast  number  of  prisoners  had  been 
taken,  including  200  officers,  and  2  general  officers ;  that  all  the 
guns  and  war  materiel  of  the  corps  (TarmSe  had  been  captured,  and 
the  entire  body  routed  and  dispersed.  It  is  further  stated,  that  in 
retaliation  for  the  late  energetic  measures  of  the  Russian  Government 
to  prosecute  the  war  in  Daghestao,  the  Russian  prisoners,  with  the 
exception  of  those  among  them  who  were  Mussulmans,  had  since 
been  put  to  death.  The  Mussulmans  had  consented  to  serve  among 
the  forces  of  Schamil.  General  Neidhart,  on  hearing  the  above 
news,  had  determined,  it  was  said,  to  advance  in  search  of  Schamil 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army,  amounting  to  120,000 
men,  with  a  design  of  carrying  into  execution  the  concentrated 
attack  on  the  mountaineers,  for  which  such  vast  preparations  had 
been  making  from  the  early  part  of  the  year.  But  it  was  also 
conjectured,  in  the  communication  received,  that  the  Daghestan  chief 
would  retire  into  the  mountains,  where,  if  the  masses  of  the  Russian 
army  attempted  to  follow  him,  the  consequences  would  probably  be 
more  than  ever  disastrous  to  themselves." 

A  letter  from  Tiflis  says : — 

**  We  learn,  that  on  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Derbend,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  which  we  mentioned  some  days  back,  Schamil- 
Bey,  the  Circassian  General,  entered  the  town,  after  forcing  the 
temporary  fortifications,  with  a  loss  to  the  Russians  of  2000  men, 
and  made  a  rich  booty  in  provisions  and  ammunition.  The  Rus- 
sians have  since  been  beaten  with  considerable  loss  near  Gratigarsk, 
in  the  Upper  Caucasus.  The  army,  which  is,  it  is  said,  100,000 
strong,  is  greatly  discouraged.  Its  head-quarters  are  at  Stavropol, 
near  the  Couban,  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Michael  and  General 
Yermoloff." 

It  seems  that  M.  Titoff  at  Constantinople  is  rivalling 
M.  Bugeaud  at  Outchda,  and  that  the  treatment  of  the 
Circassian    refugees  by  Turkey,   under  the  dictation  of 
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Russia  is  an  authoritative  example  for  France  to  urge  on 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  Fine  friends  the  Porte  has  got 
guaranteeing  her  independence,  Russia  using  her  to  sub- 
jugate Circassia,  a  French  squadron  threatening  to  bom- 
bard her  if  she  approaches  Tunis,  and  an  English  Governor- 
General  making  a  treaty  to  (fispose  of  Egypt. 

A  Constantinople  correspondent  says : — 

''  M«  Titoff  last  week  addressed  a  very  strong  note  to  the  Porte 
on  the  subject  of  Circassia.  He  complains  that  the  intercourse 
with  the  coast  of  Abasia  is  encouraged  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  a  Circas- 
sian chief  of  the  name  of  Zazi  Ogiu,  who  at  his  (M.  TitoflTs)  sug- 
gestion,  was  some  months  ago  seized  at  Constantinople,  and  exiled 
to  Bolu,  has  since  effected  his  escape  to  Circassia—  that  another 
chief,  the  well-known  Sefer  Bey,  in  exile  at  Adrianople,  was  not 
placed  under  proper  surveillance,  but  was  still  allowed  to  carry  on 
intrigues  with  foreigners.  He  adds  that  it  was  the  decided  opinion 
of  Count  Woronzow,  the  governor  of  the  Caucasus,  that  much  of 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Circassians  must  be  attributed  to  the 
remissness,  if  not  bad  faith,  of  the  Turkish  Government.  He 
therefore  concludes  by  urging  upon  the  Porte  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing more  effectual  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  intercourse 
alluded  to,  and  intimates  that  further  negligence  in  this  matter  may 
lead  to  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  two  Governments." 
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POST-OFFICE  ENQUIRY. 


The  Reports  on  the  Post-Office  have  appeared.  The 
question  was  opening  letters  without  warrants ;  they  are 
elaborate  in  their  details  of  the  warrants  that  have  been 
issued  ;  not  a  word  of  letters  opened  without  them.  Lord 
Denman  pointed  to  the  imitation  of  seals^  and  the  decep- 
tions accompanying  the  opening  letters,  as  something  very 
much  akin  to  forgery,  and  for  which  there  was  no  warrant 
in  the  law.  No  information  has  been  obtained  or  published 
as  to  the  mode  of  counterfeiting  seals,  or  as  to  the  fact  of 
their  being  counterfeited*  On  the  essential  points  not  a 
word  is  said  in  the  Report.  The  interest  awakened  on  the 
subject  was  transferred  to  the  proposed  enquiry.  The  session 
goes  by,  the  Report  appears,  and  our  words  are  confirmed. 
What  was  not  credited,  because  too  atrocious,  being  shown 
to  exist,  is  accepted  as  a  thing  of  course.  We  will  not  say 
that  the  contamination  is  brought  upon  the  nation  of  know- 
ing and  suffering  this  guilt,  because  no  additional  contami- 
nation can  be  brought  upon  a  people  that  is  ready  to  endure 
any  thing,  and  for  whom  the  fact,  if  not  the  maxim  is 
"  whatever  is  is  right.^' 
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TuE  MORNING  POST  and  RUSSIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Portfolio. 

Sir, — Having  been  condemned  for  some  time  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
Morning  Post,  I  enclose  extracts  worthy  of  your  attention. 
The  first  is,  from  a  Maltese  paper,  on  the  subject  of  a  gross 
outrage  committed  on  the  customs,  rights,  and  religion  of  the 
Maltese,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  —  Gamilleri.  Another  is  a 
leading  article  in  the  Post,  on  the  subject,  in  which  there  is 
this  passage,  which  looks  as  if  the  Government  intended  to 
assimilate  the  laws  and  institutions  of  all  our  possessions  to 
our  own,  even  though  contrary  to  treaty.  ' 

'*  Whatever  may  exist  in  the  law  of  Malta,  contrary  to  our 
own  notions  of  right,  ought  no  doubt  to  be  well  sifted  and 
perhaps  altered,"  as  if  the  notions  of  the  Maltese  and  their 
treaty  rights  were  not  worth  consideration. 

Another  extract  contains  a  most  absurd  poem  by  Lord 
Maidstone,  "  Shall  we  who  crushed  their  fathers  !*'  That 
is  one  of  those  prejudiced,  bigoted,  and  intolerant  fragments, 
which  have  succeeded  in  irritating  the  French,  wounding  their 
pride,  and  making  them  abhor  England.  It  is  very  badly 
written,  and  has  not  even  the  merit  of  keen  satire,  and  it  will 
excite  the  contempt  of  the  French  as  much  as  their  hatred,  if 
it  comes  to  their  knowledge. 

Another  extract  is  on  the  subject  of  a  most  iniquitous  pro- 
ceeding of  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Africa  at  Gaboon. 

Another,  a  leading  article  on  some  new  anti-Russian  book, 
which  is  not  named,  containing  an  attack  on  De  Custine,  a 
panegyric  on  Russia  in  general,  and  the  Emperor  in  particular. 

There  is  besides,  at  the  end,  a  passage  which  is  meant  as  a 
hit  at  the  Portfolio.  *«  We  advert  to  the  subject  (of 
Russia)  now  as  we  Itave  observed  great  renewed  activity 
t/t^Ae  REGULAR  manufactories  of  unti^Russion  calumnies,  and 
to  express  on  the  part  of  the  English  community,  (fancy  the 
Post  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  English  nation  !)  their  entire 
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abhorrence  of  a  gystem  of  fraud  and  slander,  altogether  repug- 
nant to  our  national  taste.  It  has  now  been  on  foot  these 
twelve  years  or  more,  and  its  chief  effect,  so  far  from  preju- 
dicing the  Russians  in  the  opinion  of  persons  here,  has  acted 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  has  provoked  much  calm  and 
honest  inquiry ^  and  the  more  it  does  this,  the  more  satisfactory 
grows  our  view  of  the  Russian  Government  and  people."! 

In  another  **  Morning  Posf*  a  correspondent  "  hopes  that 
Louis  Philippe  will  give  away  as  many  presents  as  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  by  which  the  latter  has  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  British- nation." 

There  is  another  extract  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  which  is 
curious  and  important.  '<  The  English  Government  guaran«> 
tees  to  Mehemet  Ali  the  government  of  Egypt  (a  Turkish  pro- 
vince) and  to  his  descendants/'  and  though  it  interferes,  will 
allow  no  other  power  to  interfere  with  him ;  and  in  return  for 
this,  England  is  to  do  as  she  likes  in  the  country,  and  he  is  to 
become  a  complete  Englishman.  In  short,  Egypt  is  no  longer 
part  of  Turkey,  but  a  province  of  England. 

I  really  hope  the  Portfolio  in  the  next  number,  will  have 
some  remarks  on  these  flagrant  cases  at  Malta,  and  in  Egypt, 
and  a  reply  to  the  allegations  in  the  Post^  of  fraud,  calumny^ 
and  slander. 

I  remain  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

S. 
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TEXAS. 


**  Legation  of  the  United  States^  Mexico^ 
June  nth,  1844. 

*•  To  W.  S.  Murphy,  Esq.,  Charge  d'Afiaires  of  the  United 

States. 

**  Sir, — I  wrote  you  a  few  days  since  that  it  was  General 
Santa  Anna's  intention  to  invade  Texas  immediately  with  a 
large  force.  As  yet  nothing  has  been  done  by  Congress  in 
the  way  of  raising  money,  but  troops  have  been  secretly 
despatched  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  General 
Canales  has  been  named  to  command.  Immediate  prepara- 
tion for  resistance  and  defence  should  be  made. 

'^  I  think  that  Santa  Anna  calculates  on  foreign  aid.  A 
few  days  since  an  order  appeared  in  the  Diario  del  Oohiemo^ 
addressed  to  General  Woll,  and  directed  that  any  individual 
who  should  be  found  beyond  a  league  distance  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  should  be  punished  as  a  traitor^  after  a 
summary  military  trial. 

<'  I  applied  to  the  British  Minister  to  unite  with  me  in  a 
remonstrance  to  this  order.  He  replied  that  he  presumed 
the  Texans  were  to  be  treated  by  Mexico  as  rebels,  and  de- 
clined interfering,  otherwise  than  to  request  verbally  that  the 
order  shall  not  be  put  in  force  against  British  subjects. 

*•  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

**  Bbnjamin  E.  Green." 

News  of  the  rejection  of  the  Annexation  Treaty  was 
received  at  Vera  Cruz,  vid  Cam  peachy,  on  the  10th  ult.  It 
was  immediately  forwarded  by  express  to  Mexico.  The  news 
gave  great  joy  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  a  revival  of  American  busi- 
ness was  expected  from  it. 
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WORKING   OF  THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  in 
GREECE. 


August  VHth. 
Ths  Cologne  Gazette  states  that  the  elections  in  Greece 
cost  the  lives  of  more  than  40  persons,  without  counting  the 
wounded.  It  is  believed  that  the  Opposition  will  have  from 
15  to  20  voices.  The  different  parties  have  expended  enor- 
mous sums  during  the  elections.  This  money  must  have 
come  from  foreigners,  as  the  public  chest  was  completely 
penniless.  The  English,  French,  and  Russians  spared  no 
money  in  order  to  obtain  the  majority  for  their  party.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  the  King,  after  a  Cabinet  Council  had  been 
held,  which  lasted  four  hours,  made  another  attempt  to  prevail 
on  M.  Coletti  to  enter  into  the  present  Cabinet,  but  he 
refused.  He  advised  the  King  to  adjourn  the  question  until 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers. 


ERRATUM. 
No.  XIII.  p.  22,  line  10,/or  £2,000.  read  £4,000. 


TBS    POaTFOXiZO    ABVBRTZSBa 

FOR  8EPTEHBEB,  1844. 

AROnS   Z.ZFB   ASSURAirCB   COMPAlfy, 

39,  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 
M»pow«r»d  by  Special  Act  of  ParUamcat,  5  *  e  WUL  IV.  e.  ye. 

THOMAS  FARNCOMB,  Esq.,  Alderman,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM  LEAF,  Esq.,  Depaty  Chairman. 


Richard  E.  Ardbn,  Esq, 
WiLLiAK  Banbury,  Esq. 
Edward  Bates,  Esq. 
Thomas  Camplin,  Esq. 


James  Clift,  Esq. 
John  Humphrey,  Esq., 

Alderman,  M.P. 
Rupert  Inglebt,  Esq. 

Con.mlting  Actuary: — Professor  Hall,  of  Eing*s  College. 

Physician ;— Dr.  Jbaffrbson,  2,  Pinsbiiry  Square. 

Surgeon:— Vf.  Coulson,  Esq.,  2,  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry. 


Thomas  Kbllt,  Esq.,  Al- 
derman. 
Jbrbmiah  Pilohbr,  Esq. 
Lewis  Pocock,  Esq. 


THIS  Compaoy  was  established  In  1833  for  Granting  Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survifor^ 
ships,  Budowments  for  Widows  and  Children,  immediate  and  deferred  Annultlety  and 
for  the  purchase  and  salo  of  Contingent  and  Reversionary  Properly. 

Premiums  for  whole  Term  of  Life,  from  the  age  of  16  to  80,  may  be  paid  half  yearly  or 
quarterly. 

Anntuil  Premium  to  auure  £100. 


Age. 

For  One  Year. 

For  Seren  Years. 

Whole  Lite. 

20 

£0         17         8 

£0      10        1 

£1       11       10 

30 

1            1         8 

1         2        7 

2        0        7 

40 

1           5         0 

1         6        9 

2      14      10 

60 

1         14         1 

1       19      iO 

4        0      11 

60 

3           2        4 

3      17        0 

6        0      10 

One  ti)lrd  of  the  *'  whole-life''  premium  may  rcmHin  unpaid  at  five  per  cent  componnd 
interest,  as  a  debt  upon  the  policy  for  life,  or  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice. 

By  these  Rates  every  Individual  assured  In  thi-  Office  obtains  an  immediate  and  certain 
Annnil  Bonus  without  any  risk,  in  lieu  of  the  deferred  and  frequently  delusive  prospect 
of  a  division  of  Profits.    Example  : 


Annual  Premium  to  assure  £1000. 

Advantages  by  Assuring  in  the  Argus  Office, 

Age. 

In  the  Argus. 

In  Office! 
dlTiding  Profltfl. 

Annual  Saving. 

Equivalent  to  a 
Bonuf  of 

Or  a  Policy 
for 

21 
26 
31 
36 
41 

£16       5     10 
18       6      8 
20     16      8 
24       1       8 

28       8       4 

£22       5       0 
24     10      0 
27       5      0 
30    13      4 
34     18       4 

£5     10       2 
6      3      4 
6      8      4 
6    11       8 
6    10      0 

£367 
337 
309 
275 
229 

£1367 
1337 
1300 
1276 
1229 

ADVANTAGES   OF  THE  ARGUS  UFS  ASSURANCE   COMPANY. 

In  addition  to  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £300,000,  the  Assured  have  the  security  of  the 
Company's  Inconae  of  nearly  £60,000  per  annum  yearly  increasing,  and  an  accnmulating 
Assurance  Fund  invested  In  Government  and  other  available  Securities,  of  considerably 
laiger  amount  than  the  estimated  liabilities  of  the  Company. 

Increasing  and  Decreasing  Rates,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  every  class  of  persons 
assuring,  whether  as  a  provision  for  their  families  or  as  a  security  in  pecuniary  transac- 
tions. On  the  Increasing  Scale,  the  Premium  is  very  low  for  the  first  seven  years,  for  the 
next  seven  a  little  higher,  and  for  the  remainder  of  life  at  an  equal  rate.  The  Decreasing 
Rates  are  especially  calculated  for  those  desirona  of  gradually  reducing  the  Preminm* 
until  ultimately  relieved  from  all  future  payments. 

When  a  Policy  effected  at  the  equal  rate  of  Premium  for  the  whole  term  of  Life  has  been 
a  suflicient  number  of  years  in  force  to  have  acquired  a  value  of  £60  and  upwards,  the 
Company  will  make  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  such  value  by  way  of  loan ;  or,  sboold  the 
Party  wish  to  discontinue  such  Assurance,  the  Company  will  purchase  the  Policy. 

The  Medical  Officers  attend  daily  for  the  despatch  of  business,  so  that  an  Aisiiimace 
may  be  completed,  and  the  Policy  obtained  from  the  office,  on  the  day  on  whiek  the  pro- 
posal is  made. 

All  clahDs  payable  la  three  months  after  proof  of  death,  or  Immediately  on  allowing 
tkree  months'  discount ;  and  Policies  assigned  as  a  bond /ids  seearity  to  others  will  not  be 
1  void  in  consequence  of  death  by  suicide,  duelling,  or  the  hands  of  Justice. 

£.  BATES,  Residani  Bvrtirt«r« 
\*  J  Idberal  Commission  to  Solieitwt  mnd  Agents. 
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THE    WESTMINSTER    REVIEW. 


8.  CLARKE,  13,  PALLMALL  EAST,  LONDOxV.    A.  &  C.  BLACK.  EDINBURGH. 

The  Westminster  Review  has  now  been  twenty  years  before  the  public.  It 
was  e«labli»hed  in  1823,  under  the  auipicesof  Jeiemy  Benthani,  as  a  literary  or^an, 
which  in  the  discussion  of  all  the  varied  question*  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences 
connected  with  human  progress,  should  be  free  from  the  party  bias  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews ;  and  such  a  medium  for  the  utterance  of  honest  convictions 
is,  perhaps,  more  indispensable  at  the  present  moment  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
new  number  for  June  (No.  81),  completes  forty-one  volumes  of  Essays  and  Criticisms, 
among  which  have  appeared  contributions  by  Bentham,  James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
George  Grote,  Carlyle,  Colonel  P.  Thompson,  C.  BuUer,  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
J.  A.  Roebuck,  Bowrinj?,  and  Harriett  Martineau ;  with  numerous  unacknowledged 
papers  by  writers  of  influence. 

Under  the  present  management  the  work  is  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  is 
occlisionally  embellished,  when  the  subjects  treated  of  require  illustration,  with 
expensive  engravings. 


No.  81  for  June. 

1.  The    Right   Hon.   Sir 
James  Graham. 

2.  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

3.  Alison's  History  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

4.  Mechanics*  Institutions. 

5.  The  Trinity  House. 

6.  Agfricultural  Chemistry. 

7.  Tlie  Slave  Trade    and 

Sugar  Duties. 

8.  Case  of  the  Art-Unions. 

9.  Indian     Policy  —  Aff- 

ghanistan  and  Scinde. 

10.  ApoIogisU  of  City  Ad- 

ministration. 

11.  The  Currency  Question. 


No,  ^  for  March, 

1.  Shakesperian Criticism: 

— Macbeth 

2.  Progress  of  A  rt. 

3.  Knighfs    Ecclesiastical 

Architecture  of  Italy. 
"4.  Stratford,  a  Tragedy. 
6.  The  Land  Tax. 

6.  Etruscan  Monuments. 

7.  Niebuhr  nnd  the  Classi- 

cal Museum. 

8.  Practical      Considera- 

tions fur  the  Promotion 
of  Architecture  (unth 
Ilhutrations.) 

9.  British      Embassy     to 

Shoa. 
10.  Earl  Spencer  and  the 
State  of  Parties. 
Postscript. 


by      William 


of 


No.  79  for  Dec,  1843. 

1.  Opinions  of  Sir  Robert 

Peel. 

2.  Poems 
Thom. 

3.  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham. 

4.  Authority  of  Niebuhr 

as  an  Historian. 

5.  The  Coal  Trade. 

6.  Porter's     Progress 
the  Nation. 

7.  New  Novels. 

8.  Working     Classes 
Sheffield. 

9.  Atmospheric     Rail- 
roads. 

10.  Trials  of  Hardy, Tooke, 
and  Thelwall. 
Postscript. 

Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Notices. 


of 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS. 

"  The  new  number  of  the  '  Westminster  Review'  (No,  81),  contain!  «  foil  pr<^portiou  of  excellent 
and  Interesting  article!.  It  opens  with  a  review  of  the  political  career  of  air  James  Graham,  in 
which  the  moral  obliquities  of  his  character  are  exposed  with  an  able  and  onsparlng  hand.  We  hardly 
remember  so  keen  and  complete  a  dissection  of  a  poblic  man.  The  suggestions  in  the  article  on 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  fur  the  improvement  of  those  bodies,  are  sound  and  practical,  and  we  hope 
will  receive  full  consideration.  Liebig's  'Agricultural  Chemistry'  is  the  subject  of  an  inlerestiug 
paper;  and  there  is  an  able  ariicle  on  'City  Administration,'  in  reply  to  the  attaclcs  on  the  previous 
articles  on  the  same  subject,  which  have  excited  so  much  attention.  The  last  article  in  the  number, 
on  the  '  Currency  Question,'  is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  equal  in 
ability  to  anything  that  ban  yet  been  written  on  the  subject;  and  even  without  a  well-lcnowii  signa- 
ture (' A.'),  it  would  be  easily  rect)gnlsed  as  coming  fkvm  the  first  logician  of  the  day." — Mormng 
ChrcmieU, 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  gre»t  improvement  has  taken  place,  of  late,  in  tlie  writing  of  the 
'  Westminster.'  The  present  number  is  dfcldedly  the  best  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  has 
assumed  a  sober  tone;  and  the  various  articles  aie  far  less  frothy,  and  better  informed.  1'he  article  on 
llie  '  Sugar  Duties'  is  admirable  ;  and  it  points  out  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  rather  startling 
fact,  that  the  means  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  not  only  have  failed  in  their  object. 


but  have,  to  an  incalculable  degree,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  traffic,  bv  changing  It  from  an  open  to 

_5llng  trade.    A  very  good  article,  also.  Is  that  on  'Mechanics'  Institutes;"  am 
see  the  '  Westminster'  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  comparative  failure  of  these  instiTuiions 


and  we  are  glad  to 


is  owing  to  the  not  providing  amusement  as  well  as  instruction  to  Uie  mechanic.  A  roan  wearied  wiih 
a  long  day's  labour  is  not  in  a  condition  to  attend  a  dry  scientific  lecture,  and  will  not  do  it ;  amuse* 
ment  be  mntt  have, — it  is  a  law  of  human  nature— and  the  founders  of  these  institutions  have  made  a 
freat  error  in  not  providing  for,  and  guiding  this  universal  want.  Sir  James  Graham  gets  wt  II 
•kinned  in  a  very  clever  article  on  his  p^itlcal  doings  for  the  last  few  years;  and  there  will  be  many 
who  will  read  with  much  Interest  a  paper  of  great  ability  on  '  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  a  subject 
open  to  a  world  of  light.  The  City  people  are  again  attacked  for  their  fanlty  admioUtratioo,  and  the 
Carrcocy  qaeiCioa  isrooet  ably  treattd."— ITwi^y  Chnmiele. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THOUGHTS  AND  THINGS,  Moral,  Reli6iou8, 
and  Political.     By  David  Urquiiart,  Esq.    8vo.  Price  I0#.  6d.  doth  lettered. 

TEXAS  (Annexation  of  the),  a  CASE  of  WAR  between  England  and  the 
United  States.     By  Oavid  Urquhart,  Esq.     Price  l#.6rf. 

ENGLAND  in  the  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE.  The  United  States  and 
Canada.     By  David  Urquhart,  Esq.     Price  U. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  THE  AFFGHAN  WAR :    Letters 

reprinted  from  the  Morning  Herald.     By  David  Urquhart,  Esq.     Price  It. 

AN  APPEAL  AGAINST  FACTION,  in  respect  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
present  and  the  late  Adminiintrations  to  prevent  the  House  of  Commons  from  per- 
forming its  liiglicst  duties  ;  to  which  is  added  an  Analysis  of  Count  NeMelrode^s 
Despatch  of  the  20th  October,  1838.    By  David  Urquhart,  Esq.    Price  U. 

EXPOSITION  OF  TRANSACTIONS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA,  through 
which  the  Barriers  to  the  British  Possessions  in  India  have  been  sacrificed  to 
Russia  by  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON,  constituting  grounds  for  the  Impeach- 
ment of  that  Minister.    By  David  Urquhart,  Ksq.    In  4to.  price  \&i  boards. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLONIAL 
SOCIETY,  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Military  Operations  in  CHINA. 
In  8vo.  price  2#  6d,  sewed. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLONIAL 
SOCIETY,  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  AFFGHAN  WAR.  In  8vo. 
price  2$  sewed. 

CAMPBELL'S  (Lieut.)  MILITARY  DICTIONARY :  containing  an  Ex- 
planation  of  the  principal  Terms  used  in  Mathematics,  Artillery,  and  Fortification, 
and  comprising  the  substance  of  the  latest  regulations  on  Courts-Martial,  Pay,  Pen- 
sions, Allowances,  Sic,  a  Comparative  Table  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography  ; 
Achievements  of  the  British  Army ;  with  an  Address  to  Gentlemen  entering  the 
Army.    In  copy  8vo  price  7<  6d  cloth,  a  New  Edition. 

MALORTI  DI  MARTEMONTS  THEORY  OF  FIELD  FORTIFICA- 
TION,  illustrated  by  numerous  Diagrams  on  83  Copper  Plates,  for  the  Use  of  the 
Cadets  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.     Price  l&i,  8vo.  boards. 

SANDHURST  COLLEGE  GEOGRAPHY.  A  Concise  System  of  Geo- 
graphy, for  the  Use  of  the  Junior  Department  of  the  Royal  Military  College*  Sand" 
hurst.     Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  price  4tOd,  8vo.  bound. 

NOEHDEN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  intended  for 
Beginners,  with  an  Appendix  containing  Reading  Lessons,  selected  from  the 
Writings  of  the  most  esteemed  German  Authors ;  to  which  is  added  a  Vocabulary. 
In  12mo.  price  5#.  boards,  the  Fifth  Edition,  corrected  and  improved, 

ANGLER'S  GUIDE  (SALTER'S,)  heing  a  new,  plain,  and  complete 
Practical  'J'reatlse  on  the  Art  of  Angling,  for  Sea,  River,  and  Pond  Fish,  deduced 
from  many  gears'  practice  and  experience ;  to  which  Is  added  a  Treatise  on  Trolling; 
illustrated  with  88  cuts,  and  a  ])ortrait  of  the  Author,  n  I'imo.  the  Ninth  Edition, 
price  8«  cloth. 

THE  YOUNG  ANGLER'S  GUIDE,  abridged  from  the  above,  price  UQd, 
and  the  Trollbr's  O  u  i  d  b  ,  price  3«  (kf . 
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Just  published,  Vols.  I.  II.  &  III.  (to  be  completed  in  Four  Monthly  Volumes) 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  {it#. 
"DABBLAIS'  WORKS,  translated  by  Urquhart  and  Mottbux,  with 
Notes  by  Duchat*  Ozell,  and  others. 
"  Beyond  a  doubt  Rabelais  was  among  the  deepest  as  well  as  boldest  thinkers  of  his 
age.— I  class  Rabelais  with  the  great  creatife  minds  of  the  world,  SUakspeare,  Dante, 
Cerrantes/'  Sec— Coleridge, 
John  Miller.  404,  Oxford  Street. 

MOW   XBADT. 

•HANIELL'S  BOOK  BUYER'S  ANNUAL  for  1844  ;  being  a  Catalogue 
-^  of  nearly  Fifteen  Thousand  Volumes  of  Cheap  Books,  in  excellent  condition, 
consisting  of  Tlieology ;  many  useful  and  instructive  Works  on  Painting  and  the 
Fine  Arts ;  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  and  Miscellaneous  English  and  Foreign  Lite- 
rature, with  Collections  placed  together  under  the  folk)wing  heads:  —  Painting, 
Architecture,  and  Books  of  PrioU  —  America,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Mathematics, 
Medieiue,  Music,  Jcc,  French,  Italian,  German,  and  other  Foreign  Books  ;  the 
Catalogue  of  which  may  be  had  separate  ;  also  single  Tracts,  and  in  Volumes. 

Any  Lady  or  Gentleman,  by  leaving  their  Address,  at  53,  Mortimer  Strbbt, 
Caybitdisu  Squarr,  may  have  the  Catalogue  Gratis ;  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of 
London,  or  sent  free  into  tlie  Country  by  paying  One  Shilling,  or  Twelve  Penny 
Postage  Stamps. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  neatly  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered,  to  be  completed  in 
0  Volumes,  price  to  Subscribers,  lOs.  Gd.  each. 

A   NEW   EDITION    OF 

qiHB  WORKS  OF   THE   REV.  JOSEPH   BINGHAM,   including  the 

■*•   ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   CHURCH,  carefully  Corrected;   with 

the  Quotations  in  the  Ori^nal  Languages  at  Length,  instead  of  merely  the  References 

as  formerly  given.    A  New  Set  of  Maps  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Life  of  the 

Author. 

LONDON:— WILLIAM  STRAKER,   8,  ADELAIDE  STREET,  WEST  STRAND 

THE    NORTH    BRITISH    REVIEW. 

The  First  Number  of  this    Work,   price  Six  Shillings^    anpcarcd   on  the 
First  of  May  ;  and  it  w%U  he  continued  Quarterly. 

For  a  considerable  time  past,  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
public,  a  growing  feeling  of  the  want  of  a  Periodical  accommodated  to  the  character 
of  the  times.  The  professedly  religious  Magazines  hare  lieen  chiefly  devoted  to  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  generally  address  themselres  to  the  peculiar  Tiews  of  one  sect ; 
and  the  literary,  scientific,  und  political  Journals — thouKh  some  of  them  conducted 
with  admirable  talent — ^have  excluded  religion  altoflrether  from  their  pages,  or  allowed 
It  only  a  subordinate  place ;  and  no  attempt  has  lieen  hitherto  made  to  meet  the  in- 
creased intelligence  in  connexion  with  tlic  strong  religious  feelings  of  the  age. 

To  remedy  these  defects  the  present  Work  has  been  undertaken.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  Theological  Journal.  No  subject  that  can  occupy  the  Interest  of  a  well-culti- 
▼ated  mind  will  be  excluded.  But  topics  of  e^ery  kind  will  be  treated  of  by  indivi- 
duals accustomed  to  view  them  In  their  highest  relations;  and  Papers  of  a  more 
strictly  relicpous  character  will  be  frequently  introduced. 

In  discussing  religions  subjects,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  adfoeate  the  distin- 
guishing peculiarities  of  any  particular  sect;  and  a  reference  will  be  made  only  to 
those  great  principles  upon  which  ail  the  Evangelical  Commnions  are  agreed. 

Political  questions  will  be  considered,  not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  views  of 
party,  as  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  community;  and  while,  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  work  will  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  jninciplea  decidedly  liberal, 
those  sentiments  of  religion  and  humanity  will  be  inculcated,  which  alone  can  make 
the  wisest  enactments  permanently  beneficial. 

In  literature,  the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  works  under  review,  will  always 
be  the  first  subject  of  consideration,  and  their  literary  merits  will  be  discussed  with  a 
spirit  of  truthfulness  and  earnestness,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  lighter  graces 
of  criticism. 

The  latest  discoveries  in  mental  and  ]>hysical  science  will  be  regularly  unfolded,  by 
men  themselves  of  the  highest  inventive  genius. 

In  all  defiartmeuts,  individuab  of  the  greatest  celebrity  In  this,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, have  promised  to  adorn  our  pages  with  their  contributions. 
BDiMBumaa:  W.  P.  KBNJiRDY : HAMILTON,  ADAMS  &  Co.,  Lou dov. 
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ITATZONAXi  BATBS,  218,  BZOB  BOZ-BORir. 

The  whole  of  this  Establishment  is  now  open  for  the  Season,  comprising  the  Tepid 
Swimming  Bath,  100  feet  by  50  feet,  and  the  Cold  Pliioginp:  Bath;  Admission  One 
Shilling.  Private  Baths  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  at  Two  Shillings  ;  and  an  exten- 
sive Tepid  Swimming  Bath  for  the  Working  Classes,  at  Fourpence.  Open  from  5  a.m. 
till  10  P.M. 

SIR  JAMES  MURRAYS  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

PREPARED  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Inventor,  and  established  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  by  the  PROFBSSioiry  for  removing  BILE,  ACIDITIES,  and 
INDIGESTION,  restoring  APPETITE,  preserving  a  moderate  state  of  the  bowels, and 
dissolving  uric  acid  in  GRAVEL  and  GOUT ;  also  as  an  easy  remedy  for  SEA-SICK- 
NESS, and  for  the  febrile  affection  incident  to  childhood  it  is  invaluable. — On  the  va- 
tne  of  Magnesia  as  a  remedial  agent  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge ;  but  the  Fluid  prepa- 
ration of  Sir  James  Murray  is  now  the  most  valued  by  the  Profession,  as  it  entirely 
avoids  the  possibility  of  those  danp:erous  concretions  usually  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  article  in  powder,  and  in  the  over-dosed  liquids  of  detected  imitators. 

Sold  by  the  sole  consignee.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  North  Street,  Wolverhampton ;  and  by 
all  wholesale  and  retail  Druggists  and  Medicine  Agents  throughout  the  British  Empire*; 
In  bottles  at  U.,2s.  6^.,  3s.  6(2.,  5«.  6</:,  1U.,and  2U.  each. 

^*«  The  Acidulated  Syrup  in  Bottles,  2«.  each, 

N.B. — Be  sure  to  ask  for  "Sir  James  Murray's  Preparation,"  and  to  see  that  his 
name  is  stamped  on  each  label  in  green  ink,  as  follows  : — "  James  Murray,  Physician 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant." ' 

TOSTATXONfiRS  A,VD  BOOKSEXiZ.ISRSj 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  AND  EXPERIENCED  PERSON,  who  for  the  last 
-^  Ten  Years  has  conducted  an  extensive  Establishment  in  the  above  line,  is  desirous 
of  a  similar  engagement  in  Town  or  Country. 

Address  B.  P.,  care  of  Mr.  Groombndge,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

MU  BRAY'S 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
STATIONARY  AND  BIBUS  AND  PRAYER-BOOK  WARBHOU8B, 

No.  57,  OXFORD  STREET, 
(  Ttoo  Doors  from  Bemers  Street.) 

W.  MuBBAY  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  hit  exten- 
sive Assortment  of  Writing  Papers  and  Stationary',  of  every  description,  which  he  Is 
selling  at  the  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices,  the  Quality  of  which  he  warrants  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

The  Largest  AssoRT&fENTof 

BIBLES,  PRAYER-BOOKS,  and  CHURCH-SERVICES, 

in  Plain  to  the  most  elegant  Bindings,  in  Morocco,  Velvet,  or  Illuminated  Vellum, 

SUITABLE    FOR   PKKSBNT8. 

Sets  of  BIBLES,  PEA  YBR-BOOKS,  ^c.  bound  in  Morocco  or  Ancient  Vellum, 
for  Churches. 

ROSS    AND    NIGHTINGALE 

RESPECTFULLY    REQUEST   AN    OHDER    IN    THE 

LIVERPOOL     CHRONICLE, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
Chronicle-office,  25,  Lord-street. 


The  early  departure  of  several  mails  rendering  it  necessary  to  put  the  Chronide  to 
press  before  one  o'clock,  a.m.,  our  advertising  friends  are  earnestly  and  respectfully 
solicited  to  send  their  advertisements  to  the  office  before  six  o'clock  on  Friday  eveolngy 
as,  by  so  doing,  they  will  greatly  promote  this  object,  and  insure  a  good  place  for  their 
favours. 

A  Sbcohb  Edition  of  the  Chronicle  Is  published  every  Saturday  AfternooD,  In 
time  for  the  Irish  and  north  mails,  containing  the  Colonial,  Com,  and  other  Markets, 
and  Shipping  Intelligence  of  that  day,  with  the  list  of  Bankrupts  fromthft  0%afe\X)a  <A 
the  preTlons  day. 

AVMMJGM   WmMMLY  CiRCULATIOK   OF  THE  CHmOVlCl^^  .  .  WSi. 
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PRINTED  FOR  R.  AND  J.  E.  TAYLOR, 

RED  LION  COURT,  FLEET  STREET. 
AND    SOLD    BY   ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 
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FXNANCZAZ.   STATISTICS   OF  AUSTRIA. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  REVIEW,  Nos.  XXVIL,  XXVIII , 
and  XXX.,  contains  Three  Articles  on  the  Finanaal  Statistics  of 
Austria,  accompanied  by  Fifty-six  TABLEs/roT/i  Official  and  hitherto 
Unpublished  Documents. 

Contents  of  Tables  contained  in  No.  XXVII, 


Population  of  the  Empire. 
Conscription  List. 

Religious  Confessions  in  tlie  Empire. 
Complete  Statistical  Survey  of  tlie   Em- 
pire, giving  the  following  statistics  for 
each  Circle  in  the  different  Provinces : — 
Extent  of  Territory. 
The  number  of  Cities,  Towns,  Vil- 
lages, Houses,   Families,  Popula- 
tion, etc. 
Marriages,  Births  and  Deaths. 
Productive  surface — Forests,  etc, 


Classification  of  the  Population  of  tlie 

Empire  according  to  occupations. 
Statistical   Analysis  of  the   Bilis    of 
Mortality  in  the  chief  towns  and 
the  capital,  from    1828   to   1837. 
{Eight  Tables,) 
Objects  on  which  the  Consumption  Duty 

was  levied  in  Vienna  in  1837. 
Market  Prices  of  Provisions  in  all  the 
different   Provmces,    for    1836,    1837, 
1838. 
Population    of   the    Empire  for  twenty 
years. 


Agricultural  Produce,  and  Cattle. 

Contents  of  Tables  cofitained  in  No,  XXVIII. 


The  Revenue,  Expenditure,  and  Public 
Debt  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

Statistical  Survey  of  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
duce of  the  Empire.    {Ttoo  Tablet,) 

Analysis  of  the  Salt  and  Tobacco  Mono- 
polies. 

Pott  Office,  Stamp  Duty,  Saltpetre  Mono- 
poly, Tolls  of  Roads,  etc. 

Proceeds  of  the  Lottery  ;  stating  (in  each 
Province)  the  number  of  stakes,  the 
•urns  risked,  the  prizes,  and  the  profit 
to  the  Crown. 

Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Crown  Lands. 

Gold  and  Silver  Coinage  at  the  Imperial 
Mints. 

Revenue  and  Ex]icnditure  of  the  various 
Funds  and  Institutions  called  the  '*  Po- 
ticHl  Funds."  ( Endowed  Funds  for  Re- 
ligion, Education, Public  Works,  Cbarit- 
abie  Institutions,  etc.  etc.) 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  Chief 
Towns  and  Communes.  {Ttoo  Tables.) 

Customs,  Excise  and  Mining  Department. 

Expenses  of  the  Civil  Service,  Pension  List, 
etc.,  distinguishing  the  various  employ- 
ments,and  the  classeson  the  PensionList. 


The  Emperor's  Civil  List ;  stating  the  ex- 
penses of  each  member  of  the  Imperial 
Family— the  apanages  and  allowancef, 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Cabinet  Ofiicers 
of  the  Court,  the  Bureaux,  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  Imperial  Botly  Guards, 
Medicinal  Department  of  the  Hou<ie- 
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"  Oar  country  has  not  given  us  birth,  or  educated  us  under  her  Utw,  as  if  she 
expected  no  succour  from  us;  or  that  seeking  to  administer  to  our  eon- 
venience  only,  she  might  afford  a  safe  retreat  for  the  indulgence  of  our  eaie^or 
a  peaceful  asylum  for  our  indolence;  but  that  she  might  hold  in  pledge,  the 
yarious  and  most  exalted  powers  of  our  mind,  our  genius  and  our  Judgment, 
for  her  own  benefit ;  and  that  she  might  leave  for  our  private  use  such  por- 
tions only  as  might  be  spared  for  that  purpose." — Cieero, 
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WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  promised  supplement  of  the  Portfolio  upon  this  subject, 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  blowing  over  of  the  differences  for 
the  moment,  postponed  until  the  occasion  shall  arise,  for 
arise  it  must,  as  nothing  can  prevent  that  result,  save  the 
dealing  with  our  international  affairs,  in  a  business-like  and 
a  lawful  manner,  which  cannot  be  done  until  there  are  men 
to  deal  with  them. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  CargiU's  Paper  on  the  Currency, 
is  postponed  this  month,  considerable  space  having  been 
already  given  to  that  subject  in  this  number. 

From  want  of  space  we  are  also  compelled  to  postpone 
till  next  month,  notice  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Alton,  by 
Mr.  Urquhart,  ov  the  Ancient  Institutions  of  England, 
in  respect  to  taxation  and  local  government.  He  traced  our 
present  evils  to  the  effects  of  indirect  taxation  and  centralized 
power ;  and  shewed  that  relief  was  not  to  be  found  in  amended 
Poor  Laws,  Factory  Bills,  or  Currency  Bills,  but  in  the  un- 
derstanding of,  and  returning  to,  our  ancient  habits. 
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CALUMNY  INSERTED  IN  THE  WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


In  the  September  Number  of  the  Westminster  Review 
there  is  an  article  denouncing  the  crimes  of  the  Post 
Office.  In  the  midst  of  his  subject  the  writer  suddenly 
throws  in  a  parenthesis  branding  us  with  the  blackest 
villanj.  He  says,  "  Who  can  tell  to  what  extent  the  clerks 
engaged  in  this  nefarious  service  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
trading  (like  some  of  the  writers  in  the  Portfolio)  with 
the  secrets  put  in  their  possession."  This  writer  claims  a 
knowledge  of  the  purposes  to  which  Russian  gold  is 
applied,  and  it  may  be  that  he  knew  whose  work  he  was 
doing ;  but  whether  this  malicious  falsehood  was  set  down 
as  an  undoubted  fact,  by  an  unconscious  instrument  ef 
others,  or  with  a  villain's  purpose^  it  matters  little.  We 
suppose  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  attempts  to  divert  at- 
tention from  Mr.  Urquhart's  conclusions — by  blackening 
his  character;  but  such  attempts,  whether  in  the  House 
of  CJommons,  or  in  the  private  ear,  have  only  been  the 
means  of  giving  substance  to  his  accusations.  Not  a 
statement  has  been  disproved,  not  a  conclusion  vitiated — 
though  on  the  other  side  every  nerve  was  strained  and 
means  tried,  save  those  which  innocence  would  suggest. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  old  PortfoliOy  are  for  the 
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inost  part  public.  It  is  no  longer  a  mystery  that  the  docu- 
ments it  gave  to  the  world  were  honourably  gained  by 
others,  and.  honourably  used  by  Mr.  Urquhart^  at  his 
Sovereign's  command,  and  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
sanction  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  who  was  compelled  for  a 
time  to  veil  his  treason  under  the  mask  of  protecting  the 
rest  of  mankind  from  the  fate  of  Poland. 

The  Westminster  Remew  professes  to  support  no  party 
and  no  man,  that  is,  it  professes  to  be  honest,  and  there- 
fore zealous  in  the  detection  of  error,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  right.  It  is  understood  to  hold  it  as  something 
unseemly  to  speak  under  disguise,  as  on  the  one  hand 
taking  value  from  words  of  truth,  and  as  on  the  other 
affording  temptations  to  the  frailness  of  humanity.  How 
then  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  this  can  it  reveal  animosity 
and  insinuate  crime  against  those  who  are  labouring  for 
the  object  that  the  Westminster  Review  professes,  and  that 
under  favour  of  no  man,  but  from  a  sense  of  private  duty, 
and  with  the  conviction  of  public  dishonour  and  danger  ? 
Calumniated,  we  challenge  it  to  the  proof.  We  challenge 
it  to  make  good  its  assertions  or  to  retract  them.  If  this 
charge  be  grounded,  it  ought  to  have  been  made  before, 
and  made  boldly  and  directly.  If  it  now  declines  the 
challenge,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  made  neither  in  the 
love  of  truth  nor  even  in  ignorance,  but  with  a  design  ;  not 
elicited  in  the  fervour  of  individual  passion  or  contention, 
but  in  subserviency  to  the  guilty  purposes  of  others,  and 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  malicious  and  a  mercenary  falsehood. 

We  have  given  precedence  to  these  remarks,  as  wc 
know  of  nothing  in  the  pages  of  a  journal,  which  either 
relieves  from  his  responsibility  the  man  who  writes  the 
words  that  are  printed,  or  which  makes  defence  unneces- 
sary on  the  part  of  him  who  is  attacked.  It  is  here  a 
question  of  honour,  and  must  take  precedence  of  all  other 
things.  The  words  of  the  Westminster  Review  make 
clear  either  that  there  is  villany  on  our  part,  or  upon 
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their  part;  and  we  have  now  thrown  the  stone  they  have 
raised  back  upon  their  head,  where  it  must  lie  until  they 
substantiate  their  words,  and  prove  the  documents  in  the 
Portfolio  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  surreptitious  and 
infamous  manner  and  used  in  subservieucy  to  home  faction 
and  to  foreign  interests — in  a  word,  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  Government  of  England,  through  the  Post  Office,  has 
obtained  and  used  those  things  which  did  not  belong  to  it. 

Francis  Marx. 


£2 


The  labours  of  the  SESSION. 


'  Magna  ingeiiia  cessere,  siuiul  Veritas  pluribus  modis  infracta ; 
primuin  inscitia  Reipublicse  ut  aliens,  mox  libidine  adsentandi, 
aut  rursus  odio  versus  dominantes,  ita  neutris  cura  posteritatis 
inter  infensos  et  obnoxios." — Tacitiis, 


The  Session  has  prolonged  itself  for  a  final  winding  up, 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  Sir  R.  Peel,  however,  in 
the  interval,  undertaking  the  task  of  congratulating  the 
nation  at  a  civic  dinner  on  the  great  industry  and  success 
of  its  representatives.  Thus  specially  invited,  let  us  prepare 
ourselves  by  independent  inquiry  to  yield  a  really  hearty  and 
worthy  concurrence  to  the  amiable  Premier  who  has  takein 
the  trouble  to  release  us  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  what  we 
should  think  respecting  the  performancesof  self  and  people. 

The  Session  has  produced  four  important  measures; 
1st,  the  one  specially  noticed  in  the  Queen's  Speech— the 
Currency  Measure  ;  2nd,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill ; 
Srd,  the  detection  of  the  great  fraud  and  forgery  practised 
in  the  Post  Office — searching  inquiry  and  lucid  exposition 
thereupon;  4th,  the  great  operations  in  Ireland. 

But  before  coming  to  what  has  been  done  we  must  address 
ourselves  to  two  previous  questions.  Ist,  What  had  a  Par- 
liament to  do  in  the  Session  of  1844?  2nd,  What  that 
Parliament  having  to  do  has  left  undone?  Redress  of 
grievances  is  the  duty  of  Parliament.  What  were  the 
grievances  to  be  redressed?  The  first  that  overtops  all 
others,  is,  the  assumption  by  a  Cabinet  of  the  functions  of 
the  Crown,  then  the  appointment  of  that  Cabinet  from  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These  are  the  stand- 
ing evils,  acting  during  every  second  of  time  as  falsifying  the 
source  of  all  right,  confounding  all  fact  and  all  judgment. 
While  these  are  unredressed  nothing  b  done,  or  whatever 
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4s  done  is  injurious.  Of  course  we  need  not  ask  whether  the 
Parliament  has  redressed  these  grievances,  and  put  down 
these  usurpations.  Next  come  the  consequences,  the  per- 
manent consequences  and  vices — financial  system,  monetary 
system,  poor-law  system,  and  a  continuous  accumulation  of 
the  capital  in  a  few  hands,  and  depression  of  the  people. 
These  were  the  evils  Parliament  had  to  remedy,  the  griev- 
ances for  which  it  had  to  obtain  redress.  Then  there  was 
the  whole  external  conduct  of  the  nation  bound  up  in  a 
series  of  most  injurious,  criminal,  and  dangerous  proceedings, 
affecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  foreign  nations,  and  which 
transactions  are  carried  on  in  this  secret  manner  by  a  usurpa- 
tion that  lays  prostrate  liberty  at  home,  and  security  abroad. 

These  grievances  Parliament  has  not  redressed. 

Having  been  negatively  useless,  let  us  now  see  if  it 
may  not  have  been  positively  injurious. 

The  defects  of  the  Poor-Law  Bill  had  appeared — the 
idea  of  remedy  presented  itself,  and  they  look  not  into  the 
sources  of  the  evil ;  they  patch  up  the  old  Poor-Law,  and 
thereby  arrest  any  disposition  to  cure. 

The  expiration  of  the  Bank  Charter  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rectifying  some,  at  least,  of  the  evils  of  the  Cur- 
rency. The  opportunity  is  only  seized  to  perpetuate  and 
aggravate  these  evils. 

The  discussion  with  Prussia  presented  the  occasion  of 
remedying,  in  some  degree,  the  evils  that  have  been  suffered 
from  unlawful  proceedings  of  that  Government  against 
neighbouring  States.  The  occasion  is  neglected,  and 
another  State  (Belgium)  is  added  to  the  association. 

The  occasion  presented  itself,  by  the  Bill  in  Congress  for 
annexing  the  Texas,  to  examine,  and  thereby  restore  our 
position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  neglected,  and 
words  are  uttered  in  Parliament  to  encourage  and  sanction 
this  wrong. 

The  transactions  at  Tahiti  give  the  occasion,  and  im- 
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posed  the  necessity  of  examining  into  our  past  conduct  in  H 
trivial  affair,  and  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  commonest 
understanding.  It  is  not  nsed  for  that  purpose,  but  occasion 
is  taken  to  revile  others. 

An  unlawful  demand  of  France  upon  Morocco  gives  the 
occasion  of  recurring,  first  to  the  pledges  not  to  assail  that 
country,  then  to  the  pledges  given  not  to  retain  Algiers, 
and  afforded  the  opportunity  of  a  reversion  of  our  position 
with  France,  evidently  become  dangerous,  and  of  calling  to 
account  our  own  stewards  and  servants  at  home.  The 
Parliament  sufiers  by  its  silence,  or  sanctions  by  its  words, 
past  misdeeds,  and  former  violence. 

The  infamy  of  the  Post  Office  transactions  is  brought 
before  Parliament,  and  leads  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry.  They  accept  at  the  end  of  the  session 
the  report  of  that  committee,  and  that  committee  has  not 
examined  the  case  of  delinquency,  and  neither  had  the 
courage  to  offer  justification,  nor  utter  censure  for  the  act. 

The  conductors  of  the  transactions  in  Scinde  gave  the 
Parliament  the  opportunity  of  calling  to  account  the  govern- 
ment for  bloodshed  without  warrant,  for  the  removing  of 
a  neighbour's  landmark.  Robbery  and  murder  was  before 
them.  There  was  no  veil  on  these  acts :  blood  and  guilt 
claimed  vengeance  at  their  hands.  An  appeal  was  even 
made  to  them  :  they  were  scornful  of  that  appeal. 

The  other  department  of  the  British  Government  (the 
Indian)  then  gave  them  a  fresh  opportunity — by  recalling 
the  Governor-General.  The  Cabinet  denounced  this  act 
in  Parliament;  Parliament  instituted  no  inquiry;  they 
sought  not  to  know  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong ; 
they  shrunk  away  from  the  contest  of  right  and  reason,  and 
proved  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  malversations  of 
India  were  to  be  forgotten  in  dissensions  of  Parliament. 

Lastly,  the  great  event  in  Ireland  gave  the  measure  of 
the  political  wisdom  and  legal  discrimination  of  the  Ministry, 
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and  on  its  success  was  staked  their  cfaaiacter,  and  the  peace 
of  the  community.  Two  steps  were  taken,  one  a  procla- 
mation itgainst  the  mefQtings»  the  other  the  trial  of  the 
agitators.  The  legality  of  the  first  step  is  denied  by  a 
jury,  and  the  verdict  they  did  obtain  against  the  second  is, 
as  the  closing  scene  of  the  session,  set  aside  by  the  House 
ol  liords !  The  Parliament  concurriBd  in  those  measures, 
and  yielded  its  confidence  to  the  conductors  of  them. 

Now  let  us  go  to  their  positive  acts.  A  measure  was 
ciiried  by  the  sagacity  of  Parliament  for  benefiting  the 
people  by  ihorteniftg  their  hours  of  labour.  After  it  had 
so  decidml,  it  was  directed  by  the  Minister  to  be  of  another 
opinion,  and  it  consequently  was  so. 

A  few  days  later  its  wisdom  again  came  to  a  certain 
conclusion  upon  a  matter  of  finance  and  trade^  and  again 
was  its  own  decision  reversed. 

We  were  going  to  have  enumerated  in  its  list  of  positive 
offences  that  it  had  endured  the  falsehoods  of  the  Premier. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  this — it  has  proved  itself  nothing 
but  a  lie. 

Still,  however,  the  session  has  done  its  work  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  is  understood.  It  has  added  to  the 
mass  of  legislation.  The  evidence  of  its  usefulness  has 
appeared  in  nearly  ^40,000.  expended  in  printing— in  two 
volumes  added  to  the  number  of  public  acts,  in  elaborate- 
ness of  controul  in  our  private  concerns  (Bank  Charter) 
carried  to  a  pitch  never  contemplated  before  in  England. 

Judge  Story,  in  speaking  of  the  mere  accumulation  of 
legal  decisions,  not  even  of  ihe  multiplicity  of  laws,  says  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  buried  alive  in  a  labyrinth  from 
which  there  will  be  no  further  possible  extrication.  But 
there  will  be  extrication.  The  load  of  laws  and  forms,  and 
their  consequences,  will  produce,  gradually,  two  effects — 
the  one,  inability  to  comprehend  anything,  and  the  other 
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ayersion,  and  ultimately  abhorrence,  for  the  source  whence 
they  proceed. 

Johnson  observed  that  it  was  natural  that  a  people  should 
arouse  itself  agunst  the  legislature  finom  which  they  re«- 
eeiTed  no  benefit,  but  the  reverse ;  and  towards  this  end 
this  session  has  contributed  its  share,  and  in  a  no  ordUnary 
degree.  It  is  worse  than  the  last,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
a  still  vForse  to  follow. 

All  existing  evils  have  been  suffered  by  the  late  session : 
to  these  it  has  added  by  newly  enacted  ones ;  severally 
they  lead  to,  and  conjointly  ensure,  that  revulsion  which 
would  be  legitimate  and  propitious,  if  it  only  annihilated 
their  legislation. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  on  the  CURRENCY. 


On  the  last  occasion  enjoyed  by  Her  Majesty  of  address- 
ing the  public,  she  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she  gave 
her  <<  cordial "  assent  to  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  issues  of 
the  Bank,  and  for  conferring  certain  privileges  on  that 
Bank;  then  addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  she  said, 
that  she  had  observed  with  the  <<  utmost  satisfaction  "  that 
they  have  ^^  adhered  to  maintaining  inviolate  the  public 
faith/' 

No  one  listened  to  this  Speech  that  did  not  know  that 
Her  Majesty  knew  nothing  about  the  banking  schemes  of 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  that  there  was  no  design  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  violate  the  public  faith  ;  yet  no  one 
was  shocked  that  phrases  interpreted  unmeaning,  but 
really  false,  were  placed  before  the  Queen  to  read ;  no  one 
was  surprised  or  indignant  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  either  be,  or  be  addressed  as  if  they  were,  an  as- 
sembly of  pickpockets. 

This  Bank  Charter  Bill  was  demanded  by  no  public 
movement,  (the  rule  of  statesmen's  expediency) :  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction,  it  was  not  explained  by  the 
Minister;  the  examination  of  it  was,  when  there  was 
time  and  opportunity,  authoritatively  postponed  :  at  the 
close  of  the  Session,  when  time  was  expended  and  op- 
portunity gone  by,  it  is  hurried  through  by  prepotent 
violence  amidst  the  surprise  and  glow  of  his  own  single 
speech. 

To  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  it  is  presented 
by  a  member  of  the  Government,  who  declines  entering 
upon  its  merits,  not  certainly  because  in  that  assembly 
there  was  a  consenting  spirit,  or  an  indifferent  frame  of 
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miud,  for  it  was  met  by  the  most  decided  censure  of  the 
chief  authority  on  such  matters  in  that  House  on  the 
Government  side,  Lord  Ashburton,  and  no  less  so  by  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

It  is  this  measure,  so  suspiciously  presented  and  insult- 
ingly passed — a  measure,  not  indifferent  or  trivial,  but«  on 
the  contrary,  declared  by  Sir  R.  Peel  to  be  one  influencing 
for  good  or  for  evil  the  entire  society  of  this  empire,  and 
through  it  the  condition  of  the  human  race — it  is  to  a 
measure  thus  fearful  alike,  by  scope  and  purpose,  that  this 
functionary  commits  a  monarch,  placed  by  sex  and  age, 
no  less  than  by  usurpation,  entirely  at  his  mercy  !  It  is 
thus  that  one  treason  brings  another,  and  that  his  monetary 
schemes  involve  the  exercise  of  his  illegal  power  in 
abusing  the  nominal  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  in 
straining  the  remaining  allegiance  of  the  people. 

What,  ag^in,  shall  we  say  of  this  insidious  coupling  of 
apparently  a  simple  regulation  for  a  Bank,  with  maintain- 
ing  inviolate  the  public  faith  ? 

His  Bill  he  has  got — this,  then,  is  not  defence  of  the 
acquired  positions,  but  preparations  for  a  further  advance. 
Whither,  then,  are  to  be  carried  his  insidious  preparations 
— what  new  triumph  does  he  meditate  ?  what  well-being 
has  he  marked  out  as  the  next  victim?  what  undisturbed 
industry  supplies  attraction  or  offers  provocation  in  its 
order  and  success?  We  reply — Scotland.  There  is  an 
admirable  system,  a  model,  and  an  example,  tested  by 
centuries,  years,  and  revolutions.    Therefore  is  it  doomed. 

But  the  Queen*d  Speech  does  not  stand  alone,  he  has 
positively  declared  that  he  has  measures  in  contemplation 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland !  Will  the  proverbial  caution 
and  foresight  of  the  Scotch  fail  them  on  such  an  emer- 
gency? will  a  few  leaders  talked  over  suffice  to  lull  that 
people  into  quiescence  when  such  schemes  are  maturing  ? 
will  they  be  heedless  to  the  glorious  selection  that  is  before 
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tbem  in  the  alternative  in  which  they  are  placed  of  rescuing 
England,  or  of  sinking  themselves  ? 

We  shall  have  opportunities  of  returning  again  to  this 
subject ;  for  the  present,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a 
mere  English  point  of  the  question ;  the  Banks's  Circular 
assigns  the  following  reason  for  the  perseverance  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  his  present  course  : — 

"  We  were  told  the  other  day  by  a  consummate  and  cautious 
politician,  that  '  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  declared  his  determination  to 
make  England  one  of  the  cheapest  countries  of  Western  Europe.'  This 
declaration  is  a  pregnant  one,  and  it  certainly  agrees  with  much  that 
was  uttered  by  him  in  the  session  of  1 842,  and  since.  He  is  a  bold 
roan ;  and  if  he  proceed  in  the  enforcement  of  his  policy  according  to  the 
plan  which  it  appears  to  us  he  intends  to  adopt,  he  is  also  an  honest 
man — so  far  as  any  Minister  could  display  honesty  in  the  adjudiai- 
tion  of  obligations  to  the  various  different  interests  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  Sir  R.  Peel  has  adopted  many  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  down  prices,  and  regulating  them  on  a  lower  sea)?, 
so  that  they  should  never  in  future  for  any  length  of  time  rise  to  the 
same  elevation  as  they  have  risen  at  various  periods  preceding  his 
accession  to  power.  He  could  not  lower  the  value  of  all  things 
produced  by  the  people  and  leave  the  same  burden  of  taxation  on 
their  shoulders.  Therefore  his  intention  is  to  lessen  the  cost  of  all 
commodities  which  they  consume,  by  a  remission  of  Customs  and 
Excise  duties,  and  to  make  up  the  defalcation  in  the  revenue  caused 
by  this  policy  by  imposing  additional  burdens  on  accumulated  pro- 
perty (!)  This  has  long  been  our  speculation  as  well  as  that  of 
many  other  persons,  and  its  rationality  appears  to  us  to  be  in  a 
remarkable  manner  supported  by  the  contents  of  the  Queen's 
Speech,  as  well  as  by  what  it  does  not  contain.*' 

Sir  R.  Peel  is  not  a  man  to  confound  the  difference 
of  low  price  produced  by  the  cheapening  of  production 
with  the  exaltation  of  the  value  of  money  produced  by 
legislative  interference.  Sir  R.  Peel's  whole  measures 
tend  to  the  increase  of  the  value  of  nioney,  and  to  tlie 
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accumulation  of  capital  in  a  few  hands;*  he  then  adopts 
his  opponents'  schemes  on  the  tariff  to  meet  financial 
difficulties  and  retain  political  power,  and  then  he  finds 
defenders  of  his  opposite  courses,  because  of  the  ^*  great 
principle"  to  lower  prices. 

The  cheapness  of  goods  depends  upon  three  separate 
causes ;  first,  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  food  ; 
secondly,  the  mode  in  which  the  taxes  are  raised ;  thirdly, 
interference  with  the  denomination  of  value. 

The  first  we  need  not  speak  of,  as  being  self-evident. 

The  second  we  can  only  for  the  present  enunciate  in 
this  form.  Taxes  do  not  increase  price  by  their  pressure, 
they  increase  price  by  the  mode  of  operation  only,  just  in 
the  same  way  that  the  amount  of  profits  do  not  affect  the 
price  of  the  goods  from  which  they  are  realized,  while  anti- 
cipation upon  profits  increases  the  price  of  those  things 
that  are  produced.  When  the  taxes  are  made  to  fall  upon 
the  profits  that  are  realized  things  are  equally  cheap,  as  if 
not  taxed  at  all,  but  when  taxes  fall  upon  the  means  by 
which  they  are  produced  then  is  price  increased.  Nor  is  the 
proportion  according  to  the  profits  of  the  treasury.  Taxes 
may  heavily  weigh  upon  the  people  without  returning  a 
penny  to  the  treasury.  The  taxes  upon  corn  may  prevent  a 
single  bushel  from  being  introduced,  and  yet  raise  the  price 
of  all  the  corn  in  the  land.  In  France,  two-thirds  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  land,  and  yet  the  price  of  corn 
is  a  third  lower  than  in  England,  where  corn  returns 
nothing  to  the  treasury.  England  having  greater  means 
of  production  than  any  other  country  would  be  the  cheapest 
but  for  the  financial  laws  of  the  last  century  and  a  quarter, 

*  A  recent  expression  of  his  applied  to  a  weak  Bank,  **  then  let 
it  go  out  of  existence,"  shews  the  fierceness  with  which  he  rallies 
himself  on  the  side  of  wealth,  and  the  bitterness  that  animates  him 
against  the  other  side. 
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and  il  is  only  in  so  far  as  private  intelligence  has  counter- 
acted collective  folly  that  she  has  commercial  prosperity, 
that  is,  is  able  to  sell  goods  to  other  lands  by  producing 
them  cheaper  than  any  other  country.  It  is  not  taxes,  it 
is  injurious  taxation  that  makes  things  dear. 

As  to  the  third  point :  a  circulation  of  paper  which  is 
not  of  a  fixed  quantity,  but  may  be  extended  or  contracted, 
not  by  the  operations  of  merchants,  but  by  the  influence 
of  a  Government,  produces  a  continuous  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  that  money,  and  therefore,  of  all  other  money, 
gold,  as  well  as  rags,  and  of  all  objects  and  obligations; 
thus  throwing  down  prices  at  one  time,  and  raising  them 
up  at  another.  These  are  special  acts  of  robbery  perpe- 
trated in  an  insidious  manner  on  the  whole  nation.  This 
is  a  crime  to  commit,  an  infatuation  to  endure;  being 
committed  because  endured,  and  endured  because  com- 
mitted—- then  you  have  men  talking  about  the  efiect  upon 
the  country,  of  high  price  or  of  low  price.  There  are  the 
**high  price"  men,  and  the  "low  price"  men,  and — 
Sir  R.  Peel  the  champion  of  both  !  By  the  Currency  Bill, 
he  increases  the  value  of  money;  by  the  Tariff  he  lowers 
the  price  of  goods  ;  he  hooks  the  crotchet  of  both.  And 
lo,  he  is  the  most  powerful  of  Ministers  since  Sir  R.  Wal- 
pole,  and  when  he  is  told  this  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  complacently  smiles.  To  prevent  improper  charges, 
that  is,  to  have  low  prices,  is  the  most  important  of  all 
dutiesy  that  is  to  be  done  by  taking  charges  from  off 
industry,  and  laying  the  taxes  upon  realized  property. 
It  is  not  to  be  done  by  influencing  the  course  of  the 
Exchange,  or  altering  the  monetary  value  of  the  currency. 

We  were  recently  asked,  "  how  we  could  reconcile  the 
statement  that  Sir  R.  Peel  did  understand  these  points  with 
the  laws  he  has  introduced."  We  asked  if  he  could  have 
introduced  them  and  persevered  in  them  in  the  mysterious 
and  determined  mamier  in  which  he  has  done,  if  he  did 
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not  understand  them  ?  Then  it  was  aaked,  "  how,  under- 
standing them,  he  could  have  inflicted  such  injury  on  his 
country  ?"  We  replied  as  follows.  By  the  measures  that 
he  has  introdticed  he  has  given  himself  a  secret  hold  over  the 
capitalists^  and — he  has  augmented  his  own  private  fortune. 
Such  an  explanation  seemed  too  atrocious  to  be  believed. 
But  so  it  was  with  respect  to  the  Post  Office,  it  was 
too  atrocious  to  be  believed — until  it  was  perfectly  known. 
And  so  here,  let  this  but  be  proved  (and  the  evidence  is 
there  before  us — ^in  the  recognised  change  of  value  in 
money,  and  in  the  otherwise  inexplicable  facility  which  be 
has  had  in  carrying  such  measures)  and  every  one  will 
submit,  as  to  a  thing  of  course,  it  will  be  then  in  him 
not  atrocious,  but  private  prudence  and  public  dezteri^. 
Besides,  the  accusation  no  one  will  make,  at  least  no  one 
of  living  men  It  was  made,  indeed,  by  one  who  has 
departed,  and  that  one  was  the  father  of  the  guilty  Mi- 
nister ;  his  words  were,  <*  Robert  has  doubled  his  fortune 
and  ruined  his  country/' 

Another  sentence  from  the  Banker's  Circular  establishes 
all  we  have  urged  against  its  conclusions : — 

*'The  whole  of  Sir  B.  Peel's  measures  have  tended  to  drive 
capital  to  the  head  or  heart  of  the  system,  where  it  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed and  again  thrown  off  into  wholesome  circulation  for  the  sup- 
port of  enterprise,  industry,  and  trade.  Money  in  London  is  worth 
less  than  two  per  cent,  for  employment  in  commerce,  and  there  is 
more  than  can  be  taken  up ;  money  in  Lincolnshire  or  the  Lothians 
is  worth  four  per  cent,  for  employment  in  agriculture,  and  double  the 
amount  would  be  taken  up  if  the  lender  had  confidence  and  patience 
Sufficient  to  induce  him  to  wait  for  the  result  of  the  slow  processes 
of  production  for  his  reimbursement.  The  principal  available  power 
of  money  centers  in  London,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  will  again  use  it  for 
his  own  olijects.  What  are  those  objects  ?  We  answer  that  they 
are  to  get  money  cheap  for  the  floatmg  debt,  and  to  make  a  further 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt ;  and  the  Queen's 
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Speech  is  couched  in  terms  parpoeely  designed  to  infuse  a  general 
feeling  in  the  public  mind  favourable  to  that  issue.'' 

Here  is  touched  another  effect  that  we  have  not  yet  no- 
ticed of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Currency  measures — that  they  have 
retarded  the  agricultural  developement  of  the  country. 
Contrast  these  supposed  doctrines  assumed  by  Sir  R.  Ped 
as  excuses  for  acts  which  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted 
for  (except  upon  the  most  corrupt  motives)  with  the  doc- 
trines of  England  formerly.  Then  there  was  a  limit  to 
taxation  in  the  property  of  the  individual,  and  from  those 
only  who  were  possessed  of  sufficiency  for  existence  were 
taxes  required.  The  taxes  fell  upon  men  in  proportion  to 
their  means.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  poor  were  not  pressed 
for  revenue,  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  was  counteracted  by  the  natural  claims  of  the 
revenue!  Now  we  tax  the  commodities  of  the  poorest 
man  ;  now  we  tax  the  money  subscribed  for  the  support  of 
pauperism  !  The  capital  so  accumulated  we  prevent  by 
the  mere  consequences  of  the  system  from  flowing  back 
into  agricultural  pursuits,  and  then  we  render  again  that 
capital  worthless  for  fruition  in  the  hands  of  the  possessors 
by  the  continuous  danger  of  fluctuations.  Then  you 
have  millions  upon  millions  going  abroad  to  seek  futile 
investments  in  foreign  securities,  which  have  only  the 
effect  of  ruining  and  demoralizing  the  countries  upon 
which  they  are  cast.  The  capital  is  thrown  together  in 
masses,  the  capital  so  possessed  is  rendered  fictitiously  of 
augmented  value,  your  people  are  starving,  while  150 
millions*  have  been  sent  abroad,  of  which,  at  least  one 
half  has  been  entirely  lost ;  and  three  monetary  convul- 
sions have  fallen  upon  us  to  be  paralleled  only  by  the 
trampling  down  of  lands  and  harvests  by  a  foreign  army. 

Now  pray  in  what  position  would  you  be  in  a  new 
war?  Where  would  be  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  nation? 
*  Since  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  1819. 
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Where  would  be  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ?  Where 
would  be  your  external  trade  and  your  internal  credit  ? 
Refer  no  longer  to  the  experience  of  the  past — ^judge  no 
longer  by  its  results.  The  Currency  Bill  has  drawn  a 
line  of  separation  which  will  render  all  past  facts  and  ex- 
perience inapplicable  to  the  present  times.  It  has  done 
so  in  its  results,  but  in  a  still  more  striking  and  lamentable 
manner  has  it  done  so  by  its  character — here  is  disturbance 
that  ensures  disloyalty,  and  failure  in  practice  that  displays 
idiotcy  in  mind. 


ENGLAND'S  REWARDS  to  her  SERVANTS. 


'  Nobilitas,  opes,  omissi  gestique  honores  pro  crimine,  et  oh  virtutes 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Colonel  Firz- 
Gibbon  presents  a  good  appendix  to  the  case  of  Canada  as 
presented  in  our  last  number,  and  an  introduction  to  our 
article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  present  number.  We  have 
before  alluded  to  this  case.  Culonel  FitzGibbon  was  raised 
from  the  ranks  by  his  exemplary  conduct;  he  was  subse- 
quently settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto.  At  the  time  that 
the  rebellion  broke  out  he  armed  his  family  and  servants 
and  his  neighbours,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  troops  of 
the  Province,  it  was  round  this  nucleus  that  the  royalists 
rallied  and  succeeded  in  crushing  the  attempt  at  its 
origin.  This  service  was  acknowledged  by  a  grant  of  5000 
acres  of  land  from  the  local  government,— thrice  made, 
and  thrice  disallowed  at  home.  Colonel  FitzGibbon  has 
aufiPered  severely  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances  by  his 
efforts  upon  that  occasion.  He  is  not  rewarded,  he  is  not 
compensated, — he  is  punished.  When  a  reward  is  assigned 
him  by  his  local  compatriots,  he  is  deprived  of  the  benefit 
by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative! 

ITie  case  will  be  read  in  his  own  toucliing  words.  Some 
time,  ago  we,  in  like  manner,  inserted  an  exposition 
of  his  case  by  Alexander  McLeod.  These  are  not  the 
only  ones.  Privates,  sergeants,  mariners,  as  well  as 
Gomroiseioned  officers — there  is  not  a  man  connected  with 
our  North  American  possessions,  that  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  support  of  his  mother  country,  that  has  not 
lieen  marked  by  neglect  when  not  smitten  by  persecution. 

TOL.  IT.  2   A 
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This  is  the  corollary  to  advancing  to  posts  of  honour  and 
distinction  disreputable  men  and  positive  rebels. 

But  let  no  man  read  these  statements  as  mere  matters 
of  idle  curiosity,  and  cast  them  upon  this  man's  shoulders  or 
that ;  they  are  the  acts  of  England,  and  if  England,  that  is 
to  say,  each  man  cannot  attend  to  see  justice  done — if  hia 
pulse  does  not  beat  quicker,  if  his  abhorrence  is  not 
aroused  by  such  facts  as  these — then  indeed  conclamatum 
est — the  rot  has  reached  the  core — the  gangrene  the 
heart. 

Kingston,  Canada,  10/ A  August,  1844. 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe  recominended  a  memorial  of  mine  to  the  Queen, 
in  February  last.  Could  I  have  doubted  but  that  her  Majesty  wouU 
have  graciously  ordered  me  immediate  relief,  upon  the  recommenda 
tion  of  this,  the  most  excellent  of  all  her  Representatives  ?  But  1 
have  just  learned  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  his  Royal  High< 
ness  Prince  Albert,  that  her  Majesty  can  do  nothing  but  througl 
the  recommendation  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Thus,  my  Sovereigi 
proves  to  me,  in  this  my  great  extremity,  and  into  which  my  service; 
to  her  Majesty  have  brought  me,  an  abstraction,  a  nonentity 
Would  that  I  had  never  known  this  fact.  It  has  scattered  irrevoc 
ably  from  me  half  the  cherished  visions  of  my  long  erring  imagination 
I  have  hitherto  regarded  with  enthusiasm,  the  vision  of  this  younj 
Sovereign,  as  not  only  having  the  high  will  and  chivalrous  mind  o 
a  Monarch  of  our  great  people ;  but  also  the  power  to  act  wher 
her  judgment  or  even  her  feelings  might  prompt  her  to  exercise  th 
Royal  authority,  even  in  great  matters.  But  that,  an  humble,  sul 
fering,  and  successful  servant  of  her  Crown  and  Empire,  should  b 
turned  over  to  a  haughty  and  unfeeling  statesman  who  had  alread; 
twice  misconstrued  his  case  and  disregarded  his  most  plain  state 
ments,  I  did  not  imagine  it  possible,  for  this  young  Queen  to  dc 
On  receiving  Mr.  Secretary  Higgiuson*s  letter  in  April,  conveyin^ 
Lord  Stanley's  answer  to  my  memorial,  denying  all  claim  of  mine  o 
the  Imperial  Government,  but  admitting  that  I  have  an  **  indispui 
able''  claim  upon  the  Province,   I  addressed  a  letter  to  his  Lord 
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thi}>,  ^pressing  my  surprise  at  this  denial^  and  affirming  that  the 
same  service  which  gave  me  an  inditputable  claim  upon  the-  Pro* 
Yince,  gave  me  the  like  claims  upon  the  British  Government.     Had 
Toronto  been  taken  in  December  1 837 — and  that  I  saved  it,  abun- 
dant proof  thereof  has  long  been  deposited  in  the  Colonial  Office — 
the  Upper  Province  would  undoubtedly  have  been  overrun  by  rebels^ 
and  hordes  of  ruffians  from  the  neighbouring  states  would  have 
desolated   it — the  other  North  American  Provinces  would    have 
been  placed  in  great  jeopardy — our  affairs  with  France  relative  to 
Egypt  and  Syria — in  the  North  of  India,  and  with  China,  would 
have  been  most  seriously,  if  not  dangerously,  affected— still  more  so 
the  Boundary  Question  and  our  relations  with  the  United  States :— ^ 
and  yet  Lord  Stanley  denies  my  claim  on  the  British  Government ! 
How  to  account  for  this,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss.     I  am  equally  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  continued,  the  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
prayers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  THRBI 
SSVBRAL  YBAB8  REPEATED  AND  PRESSED — the  Commons  having 
added  the  word  **  unanimously^*  to  their  Resolutions  in  my  behalf. 
The  whole  appears  to  me  incomprehensible.     Unless,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Stephen  exercises  an  influence  against  me,  or  that  I  have  emerged 
from  the  condition  of  an  uneducated  private  soldier  into  the  public 
service,  until  I  have  worn  a  silk  gown  in  that  service  for  seventeen 
years,  that  I  am  held  to  be  too  insignificant  for  further  notice  ? 
The  Colonial  Ministers  have  repeatedly  and  loudly  proclaimed  to 
the  people  of  Canada  that  her  Majesty  desires  to  govern  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  well  understood  wishes,  expressed  through   their 
Legislature— yet  there   is  a  Legislature  who  have   thrbb   tines 
prayed  of  her  Majetsy — "  unanimously"  prayed,  that  I  should  be 
rewarded  for  positive  services  rendered  by  me  to  the  Empire,  and  to 
the  province,  and  nearly  seven  years  are  permitted  to  elapse,  and  I 
am  left  to  suffer  from  the  interposition  of  the  very  Ministers  who 
have  so  often  declared  ihat  the  will  of  this  Parliament  was  to  be  their 
guide  I     The  kindhearted  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  on  reading  my  petition 
and   papers  annexed,  immediately   called   the   Executive  Council 
together,  saymg,  that  he,  being  then  recently  arrived,  thonght  mean 
extremely  ill-used  man ;  they  passed  an  order  to  recommend  my  case 
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'*  to  ike  most  favourable  consideration  of  the  two  houses,** — but 
during  the  following  Session  those  very  men  refused  their  assent  to  the 
sending  down  the  promised  message,  as  His  Excellency  himself  told 
me  after  the  Session  was  ended  I — Then  came  the  excellent  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  who  inquired  minutely  into  my  case,  and  finding  that  no 
relief  could  be  afforded  me  by  Parliament,  before  the  next  Session, 
he  said  to  me  that  he  would  not  let  me  suffer  so  severely  any  longer, 
and  desired  that  I  would  name  a  sum  sufficient  to  relieve  me  from 
my  present  necessities,  and  he  would  advance  it  to  me  out  of  bis 
own  funds.  I  said,  that  not  at  all  expecting  such  an  offer,  I  for 
the  moment  knew  not  what  sum  to  name— but  that,  though  humilia- 
ting to  confess  it,  I  would  state  that  a  baker  had  stopped  his  issue 
of  bread  to  my  family  because  I  could  not  pay  him  punctually  for  it 
—that  my  only  daughter  would  not  accept  from  me  suitable  dress  to 
appear  in  at  the  Government  House  while  I  suffered  so  much  from 
debt,  and  that  for  five  years  she  had  declined  all  invitations  to  it — 
that,  therefore,  any  sum,  however  small,  would  afford  me  relief.  I 
then  named  ^100.  as  probably  sufficient  to  keep  me  from  actual 
distress  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  when  his  Excellency  said, 
**  From  the  view  I  have  taken  of  your  affairs,  that  sum  is  not 
enough  !"  Still  more  surprised,  I  again  paused  and  said,  "  Then, 
Sir,  I  will  go  as  far  as  ^200. ;  but  I  will  not  go  any  further/' — 
and  on  the  following  morning  I  received  a  cheque  for  ^200.  Here, 
then,  are  some  of  the  many  humiliations  and  mortifications  to  which 
I  have  been  exposed :~  and  so  it  has  been  since  the  year  1806, 
when  his  Majesty  George  the  Third  promoted  me  from  Serjeant- 
Major  to  an  Ensigncy  in  the  1 8th  regiment,  when  I  had  not  a 
shilling,  nor  could  have  had  a  shilling — and  therefore  had  to  con- 
tract a  debt  of  j£l50.  to  equip  myself  as  an  Acting-Adjutant,  with 
horse,  &c.  &c. ;  and  yet  when  I  had  the  fortune  to  render  an  import- 
ant service  to  my  Sovereign  and  my  country,  I  am  treated  with  the 
most  heartless  and  cruel  neglect  by  those  whose  holy  duty  it  has 
been,  and  is,  to  do  me  justice. 

I  am  truly  sick  at  heart,  and  cannot  now  possibly  write  any 
more.  Your  injunction  shall  be  attended  to.  I  will  write  you 
some  account  of  the  Province  by  the  next  mail  if  I  can.     At  present 
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I  will  only  say,  if  ever  man  deserved  saccess.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
does — and  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  will  succeed — although  two  to 
one  of  those  who  speak  to  me  think  otherwise.  I  am  not  able  to 
perform  my  duty — now  after  forty-eight  years  service,  and  near  the 
end  of  my  sixty-fourth  year.  I  have  therefore  applied  for  and 
obtained  leave  of  ithsence,  and  continue  to  live  here.  I  have  not 
money  to  enable  me  to  go  to  Montreal.  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  paralyze 
me  in  times  like  these?  Instead  of  doing  good  to  the  province 
hereafter  as  heretofore,  my  case  is  likely  to  produce  much  evil,  by  the 
example  which,  I  fear,  must  be  shewn  in  me  of  the  reward  that 
awaits  those  who  do  their  duty. 

Jambs  FitzGibbon. 

P. 8. — Small  though  this  matter  be  now,  it  may  bring  about  evils 
very  much  disproportionate  to  its  present  dimensions.  Has  any  man 
bom  of  a  woman  a  right  to  subject  me  to  this  great  suffering,  and 
to  destroy  me  ?  Is  not  wrong  done  under  the  colour  of  authority 
or  law,  the  most  grievous  of  all  wrongs  ? 


CANADA  UNDER  SUCCESSIVE  ADMINISTRATIONS. 

No.  IL 

(The  Beauharnois  Job.) 


In  our  last  article  we  classed  under  two  heads  the  dan- 
gers affecting  our  possessions  in  North  America, and  therein 
the  general  strength  and  stability  of  the  empire.    The  first, 

FALSE  MAXIMS— the  SeCOud,  SECRET  PRACTICES — falsC  COU- 

clusions  of  the  man,  not  from  the  will  to  do  wrong^false. 
measures  of  the  nation  suffered  because  concealed.  The 
maxim,  as  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  the  nation  from 
which  it  proceeds,  as  the  practice  to  the  will  of  the  nation 
by  whose  power  it  is  enforced.  But  in  these  two  points 
are  summed  up  the  causes  of  every  people's  decay.  First 
there  comes  a  doubt,  then  an  error,  then  a  misjudgment 
on  the  mismanaged  fact,  then  is  instituted  a  <'  Principle," 
which  becomes  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  the  mould  for 
subsequent  events.  An  illustration  of  this  ''  progress"  is 
presented  to  our  hand  in  a  periodical  of  intelligence  and 
independence,  the  Examiner:  taking  a  review  of  the 
highest  matters  of  internal  and  external  right,  it  introduces 
North  America  thus  : — 

"  If  we  turn  to  the  Western  Continent,  the  result  is  still  more 
striking  and  instructive.  The  Colonies,  now  the  United  States, 
took  us  a  century  and  a  half  to  establish,  and  all  this  long  while 
they  cost  some  portion  of  their  civil  charges,  and  all  their  military 
and  naval  charges,  while  a  commercial  monopoly  was  caused  by 
their  possession,  more  oppressive  to  parent  and  offspring  than 
needless  fleets  and  armies.  Then  we  lost  them,  and  the  struggle 
to  hold  an  unprofitable  dominion  cost  us  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions'* 

We  lost  the  Colonies  because  of  criminal  acts,  for  which 
justice  had  to  be  done  upon  the  perpetrators.  These  acts 
were  so  denounced  at  that  time  in  this  land  by  one  fraction 
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of  its  people.  For  that  same  fraction  of  the  people  (the 
extreme  liberal  party)  the  same  acts  are  now  merely  —a 
condition  of  things.  We  were  involved  in  the  sacrifice  of 
treasure  and  blood,  together  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Colonies,  because  that  party  was  not  strong  enough  in 
England  then  to  resist  the  crt.ue — who  to-day  would  sacri- 
fice on  principle  Colonies  that  are  attached  to  us,  and  who, 
reversing  the  practice  of  the  Tories  of  seventy  years  since, 
would  now  coerce,  not  into  submission,  but  revolt.  Thus 
has  ^opinion  "  veered  round  frotn  abhorrence  and  detes- 
tation of  the  acts  by  which  Empires  are  lost,  into  ex- 
ultation in  the  fact;  and  that  which  was  fomierly  criminal 
to  attempt,  has  now  become  an  object  of  right  reason  to 
establish,  and  philanthropy  to  desire. 

See,  then,  the  other  consequences  that  follow.  We 
look  back  to  the  United  Colonies  as  having  been  a 
charge  upon  us ! — an  accusation  against  the  Ministry  at 
the  time  was  that  they  had  refused  the  offer  of  the 
United  Colonies  to  give  us  a  free  surplus  revenue,  after 
paying  the  whole  of  their  local  expenses,  civil  and  mili- 
tary. Next  they  are  charged  with  having  been  the  grounds 
of  a  commercial  monopoly,  oppressive  to  the  parent  and  the 
offspring.  Here  it  is  mere  falsehood,  in  accordance  with 
the  tone  of  this  perversion.  The  man  who  labours  now 
to  destroy  the  allegiance  of  the  subject,  is  no  longer  a 
traitor :  the  Minister  who  exasperates  or  injures  the  colo- 
nies, so  as  to  lead  them  to  desire  separation,  is  no  longer 
one  who  has  to  be  brought  to  render  account ;  and  then 
of  course  the  man  who  urges  separation,  and  who  assigns 
reasons  for  it,  whetl:er  by  falsehood  of  statement,  per- 
version of  truth,  or  corruption  of  law,  is  no  longer  a 
miscreant  and  a  villain,  that  the  detestation  of  public, 
friends,  and  family,  must  follow,  but  one  who  is  paid  for 
editing,  a  '^  public  instructor,'*  or  returned  on  principle  to 
Parliament  to  represent  the  nation. 
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From  the  past  this  writer  proceeds  to  the  present.  He 
says — 

"  We  have  still  extensive  possessions  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  containing  as  many  subjects  as  the  United  States  at  the 
declaration  of  Independence ;  but  let  the  French  point  out,  if  they 
can,  what  benefit  we  derive  from  them.  They  cost  us  the  expense 
of  a  large  army,  and  a  considerable  squadron.  They  are  the  cause 
of  a  monopoly^  which  takes  a  clear  million  and  a  half  a-year  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  British  people ;  they  are  the  only  source  of 
danger  to  our  peace  and  friendship  with  the  American  republic ; 
and  finally,  they  do  not  take  off  one  half  the  emigrants,  nor  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  manufactures,  which  does  that  Republic  that 
costs  us  not  one  farthing." 

On  this  we  need  make  no  comment— it  is  what  follows 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  previous  misjudgment. 
But  the  expression  is  curious—*'  They  are  the  only  source 
of  danger  to  our  peace  and  friendship  with  the  American 
republic"!  If  your  possessions  are  dangerous  to  you, 
have  you  not  here  the  means  of  estimating  your  cha- 
racter? And  what  is  it  that  makes  those  possessions 
dangerous  to  you,  if  not  such  opinions  and  judgments 
as  are  here  expressed  ?  A  sword  is  not  the  same 
sword  in  the  hand  of  a  wise  man  and  of  a  fool ;  a  torch 
is  not  the  same  thing  in  the  hands  of  a  prudent  man 
and  of  an  idiot;  and  when  a  nation  exclaims  against 
its  own  wealth,  its  own  possessions,  its  own  great- 
ness, declaring  these  to  be  the  source  of  injury  and  of 
danger,  does  it  not  declare  itself  to  be  the  fool  and  idiot? 
And  where  is  the  limit?  The  argument  that  holds 
against  Canada  is  just  as  good  against  Ii*eland — is  just  as 
good  against  Kent  in  favour  of  Middlesex,  and  against 
Middlesex  in  favour  of  Kent. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  that  can  be  done,  or  no 
attempt  that  can  be  made  towards  restoring  the  position 
of  afikirs  in  Canada,  except  in  recovering  Englishmen, 
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man  by  man,  from  this  state  of  utter  misery — of  this  infa* 
tuation  which  is  not  less  atrocious,  because  vulgar  and 
contemptible.  While  this  impure  haze  of  loathsome  doc- 
trine lies  over  the  land,  no  man  can  breathe  freely,  no  one 
can  look  up  and  receive  the  light  of  heaven,  no  one  can 
walk  steadily  on  the  earthy  no  one  can  see  an  end,  or 
arrive  at  it — it  is  an  atmosphere  fitted  only  for  cunning 
and  intrigue,  for  the  schemer,  the  plotter,  the  sophist,  and 
the  traitor. 

Under  this  general  covering  of  confusion  is  spread  the 
more  compact  protection  of  Cabinet  secrecy ;  and  acts — 
which  we  know  even  yet  to  be  criminal — which  we  would 
have  even  yet  freedom  and  courage  enough  to  resist  if 
known  in  time,— are  perpetrated  fearlessly  within  the  pe- 
netralia of  that  Cabinet,  because  no  dread  of  punishment 
now  accompanies  power.  Men  speak  no  more  of  guilt — 
guilt  therefore  gives  impunity.  And  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a  party,  or  the  crime  of  a 
Minister  that  is  required  to  sway  the  proceedings  of  a 
colony, — to  determine  the  judgment  of  a  nation, — to  rule 
the  acts  of  a  Cabinet — enough  for  that  is  the  mere  will 
or  caprice  of  an  underling. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  put  to  the  test  the  endurance 
cf  this  people,  by  bringing  before  them  a  conspiracy, 
where  no  *'  principles  "  or  "  opinions  "  intervene  to  con- 
fuse the  sight— but  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
meanest  capacity,  by  the  sordidness  of  the  motives,  and 
the  infamy  of  the  agents. 

We  refer  to  a  well  known  speculation  of  a  son-in-law  of 
the  late  Premier  of  England, — the  getting  up  of  a  Land 
Company  to  repurchase,  at  an  advanced  cost,  the  Beauhar- 
nois  estate,  to  the  grievous  interference  with  the  Canadian 
settlements.  To  carry  out  this  scheme  involved  the  necessity 
of  local,  cabinet,  and  parliamentary  corruption.  It  has  in- 
terwoven itself  with  and  made  use  of  the  ''opinion"  in  re- 
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8pect  to  the  separation  of  the  empire ;  and  it  has  presented 
additional  means  of  action  to  a  foreign  power,  engaged  in 
carrying  into  practical  effect  that  dogma.  The  charac* 
tjir  of  the  whole  is  revealed  in  the  agent  employed,  who 
was  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  formerly  confined 
for  fi*lony  in  Newgate;  even  in  this  age,  the  admission  of 
a  publicly  branded  Felon  to  association  with  men  holding 
the  station  of  gentlemen,  requires  explanation,  and  the 
only  explanation  is, — that  his  qualities  and  character  were 
not  distasteful  to  his  employers,  and  were  deemed  useful 
for  the  prosecution  of  some  congenial  scheme« 

On  the  17th  March  last,  the  Times  gave  insertion  to  a 
singular  article  upon  these  affairs,  and  presented  chrono- 
logical notes,  as  if  contemporaneously  made  from  1838 
down  to  1841,  both  inclusive,  which  we  subjoin  : — 

''July,  1 838.^  Lord  Durham  arrives  in  Canada,  with  Mr.  EUioe, 
jun.,  Mr.  C.  BuUer,  and  others,  in  his  suite,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  Mr.  Turton. 

'*  The  Ministry  are  questioned  in  the  Lords ;  Melbourne  in  con- 
sequence insists  on  Durham  cutting  off  the  two  last  joints  of  his 
tail.     The  '  joints'  aforesaid  return  to  England. 

''  N.B.  Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Eilice  has,  or  had  in  1838, 
large  landed  estates  in  Canada. 

**  Desiderantur  quadam. 

*'  January,  1839. — Mr.  C.  Pearson,  a  London  solicitor,  appears 
in  Ireland — holds  meetings  in  several  leading  towns  for  getting  up 
an  Irish  North  American  Colonial  Association —works  like  a 
leaguer,  proves  to  the  Irish  landlords  (especially  to  those  whose 
estates,  being  subdivided  ad  infinitum^  are  unable  to  return  any 
produce  above  that  which  is  necessary  to  support  the  population  on 
them)  that  for  a  20/.  share  in  the  said  company  they  would  get 
waste  lands  well  worth  twice  the  money,  employ  their  tenantry  in 
improving  the  same  into  double  value,  and  clear  their  Irish  estates. 

*' February,  1839. — 'Landlords  sore  beset  and  tempted.  Mr. 
Pearson   very  successful ;  gets  a  large  list  of  subscribers  ;  Lord 
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Fitzwilliam  (a  great  prize)  iBstalled  preaideQf  •  N3.  This  nol  sm^ 
prising  in  a  kind  and  simple-hearted  man  like  Lord  Fitswilliara^ 
who  thought  he  was  benefitting  all  Ireland.'' 

''  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Pearson's  success^  the  company  is 
chartered,  and  Buva  land*  in  Canada. 

**  Mr.  Pearson  becomes  city  solicitor,  and  leates  the  co^ipaiiy^ 
The  company  gets  into  a  bad  way. 

**  1840. — Lord  Sydenham  is  sent  to  Canada.  An  article  appeus 
in  a  Ministerial  newspaper,  stating  that  while  Mr.  Rossell  Ellice 
vehemently  opposes  Lord  Sydenham's  appointment,  Mr.  Edward 
Ellioe  as  strongly  urges  it. 

"  A  letter  appears  in  the  same  paper,  signed  *  E.  E.'  particularly 
denying  this. 

*'Jan.  26,  1841.>-Lord  Sydenham  writes  as  follows  to  Lord 
J.  Russell  (query  whether  this  despatch  in  anyway  accounts  for  the 
opposition  above  mentioned  ?)  :  — 

**  *  In  respect  to  the  North  American  Colonial  Association  of 
Ireland,  I  can  only  say  that  their  Operations  have  been  very  much 
kept  out  of  view  in  this  country;  but  as  far  as  thet  arb 
KNOWN,  /  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Govemmeni  in  any 
way  connected  with  them.  If  the  shareholders  were  to  be  the 
only  sufferers,  it  would  be  of  little  moment,  but  /  anticipate  serioua 
consequences  whenever  the  unfortunate  persons  who  may  have 
made  purchases  of  land  of  this  comparty  shall  arrive  to  take 
possession  of  their  property,  if  it  has  been  acquired  on  the  terms 
set  forth  in  the  prospectus.' 

**  Mr,  Wakefield  is  again  sent  out  to  Canada.** 

"  Lord  John  then  writes,  •  acknowledging  the  despatch  in  which 
his  Lordship  (Lord  Sydenham)  expresses  so  favourable  an  opinion 
of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  association,  as  explained  to 
HIM  BY  Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield,  and  recommends  the  Government 
to  assist  in  obtaining  such  a  legislative  revision  of  their  charter  f 
(It  had  become  necessary  to  remodel  the  Company,  and  have  a  new 
charter,  in  con8ec|uenoe  of  their  partial  failure,  on  losing  Mr.' 
Pearson's  services),  *  as  will  on  the  one  hand  put  an  end  to  their 

*   The  italics  and  small  capitals  are  prinlcd  as  in  the  IVmess. 
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unlimited  power  of  holding  land  in  the  colony,' — '  and,  on  the 
Other,  afford  the  Company  means  o{ safely  improving  their  estates, 
and  of  making  advances  by  way  of  loan  to  the  Provincial  Go* 
temment  and  to  the  local  authorities.  The  powers  of  the  Com- 
pany being  limited  in  the  manner  described  by  Lord  Sydenham,  I 
am  disposed  to  approve  of  the  intentions  which  they  appear  to  have 
in  view  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  province  as  well  as 

THEIR  own/* 

«  1 84 1.— The  company  get  their  new  charter— raise  much  money 
—and  therewith  buy  much  land — but  do  not  colonize,** 

**  Such  are  now  historical  notes,  and  we  hope  they  may  prove 
instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  Or  the  thing  might  be  cast  as  a 
drama;  as  thus  : — Act  I.  Lord  Durham  in  Canada ~ his  suite,  and 
the  incident  of  its  diminution.  Act  II.  Mr.  Pearson  in  Ireland — 
his  eloquence  and  success.  Act  III.  The  Company,  its  meetings. 
Parliamentary  influence,  and  purchases.  Act  IV.  Mr.  Pearson's 
retirement — the  Company  on  the  wane — Lord  Sydenham's  ap- 
pointment and  enmity  to  it.  Act  V.  Mr.  Wakefield's  return  to 
Canada — the  reputation  of  the  Company  in  Canada  forthwith 
revives — its  final  success,  and  large  purchases. 

**  Perhaps  this  play  might,  after  all,  like  Hamlet's,  be  the  best 
means  "  wherewith  to  touch  the  consciences"  of  certain  gentlemen 
therein  concerned  ;  but  lest  it  should  fail  to  do  so,  we  would  ask  in 
conclusion,  two  or  three  questions. 

«  We  would  ask,  Ist,  whether  this  Company  purchased  all  or  any 
part  of  its  lands  of  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  at  a 
fair  and  reasonable  value  ?  And  if  at  more  than  their  value,  then 
whether  the  Company  was  or  was  not  founded  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  taking  these  lands  off  the  hands  of  this  gentleman  ? 

**  2dly,  What  were  the  services  of  Mr.  Wakefield  in  the  matter, 
and  how  was  he  paid  ? 

**  And,  3dly,  Whether  the  late  Government  were  not  influenced 
by  private  considerations  to  connect  themselves  with  this  Company, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Sydenham,  and  to  the  manifest  de- 
ception of  Irish  landowners  and  their  dependents  ?" 

We  shall  add  to  and  amplify  these  notes. 
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1841. — Several  compaDies  are  established  in  London 
under  the  name  of  Canadian  Land  Companies.  Mr. 
John  Abel  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  active  Directors  of 
the  Beauhamois  Company.  He  urges  meetings  of  all 
the  Companies  at  the  premises  of  the  latter,  and  public 
meetings  to  be  promoted  thereby  for  improvements  in 
Canada.  Memorials  are  then  drawn  up  to  be  presented 
to  the  Government.  These  contain  the  allegation  (ihe 
Durham  one)  ^<  that  the  United  States,  are  in  every  respect 
more  attractive  than  the  Canadas  for  Emigrants,  and  that 
four-fifths  of  the  British  Emigrants  who  go  to  Canada 
desert  the  British  province  for  the  United  States."  On 
this  allegation  a  proposition  is  based  "  that  public  works 
in  Canada  are  to  be  prosecuted  a^s  a  means  of  retaining 
there  the  emigrants/* — the  proposed  public  work  is  the 
Beauhamois  Canal. 

These  Memorials  are  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  though  that  individual  does  not  shew  himself 
at  the  meetings. 

The  emigration  agent  sent  by  Lord  Sydenhnm  to  pro- 
mote that  object  in  England,  Dr.  Rolph,  immediately 
exposes  the  falsehood  of  the  allegation  respecting  the 
United  States,  and  the  injuriousness  of  the  proposal  re- 
specting the  Beauhamois  Canal. 

The  obnoxious  paragraphs  are  expunged. 

The  proposal  is  amended  by  one  to  send  an  agent 
from  ALL  the  Companies  to  use  every  means  with  the 
Governor  and  his  Council,  and  the  various  branches  of 
the  Canadian  Legislatures,  to  induce  them  to  accept  the 
otlier  conditions  of  the  memorial. 

The  Beauhamois  Company  then  deputes  alonef  Mr. 
Gibbon  Wakefield,  to  Canada,  to  advance  its  own  object, 
which  was  the  object  which  the  other  Companies  had 
repudiated — the  Beauhamois  Canal. 

Lord  Sydenham  had  declared  he  would  not  see  or  hold 
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interoourte  with  thid  indiiridual  antil  he  had  disavowed 
-certain  articles  in  the  Colonial  Gazette  of  which  he  was 
the  author. 

Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  Lord  Sydenham 
come  to  a  perfect  understanding,  and  the  latter  adopts  the 
project  of  the  Beauhamois  Canal,  and  recommends  the 
charter  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Company. 

The  disturbance  of  the  Canadians  by  the  Beauhamois 
acquisitions  was  the  causae  of  the  first  Canadian  outbreak. 
The  active  persons  engaged  in  these  schemes,  divert  obser- 
vation from  themselves,  by  masking  that  event  under  the 
pretence  of  a  French  and  a  British  antagonism.  Out  of 
this  springs  the  project  of  the  Union  Bill.  Then  comes 
the  Beauhamois  Canal ; — this  work  being  made,  to  give 
value  to  this  property,  to  pass  to  the  souths  instead  of  to 
the  north,  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  exposing  our  communica- 
tions to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  in  case  of  war. 

Thus  were  the  pecuniary  projects  of  Mr.  Edward 
Ellice  interwoven  with  the  general  political  doctrines  of 
parties  in  England,  and  the  external  and  diplomatic 
schemes  of  foreign  Governments  in  reference  to  Canada , 
and  thus  did  the  talents  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield  find  an 
extensive  field  for  their  maleficent  influence* 

Mr.  Harwood  the  Seigneur  of  Vaudreuil,  thus  writes : — 

'*  Having  trod  the  soil  of  Canada  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  interests  bartered  and  sold  away  by  jobbers 
and  mercenary  parvenus,  without  raising  my  feeble  voice  to  express 
the  disgust  and  abhorrence  I  feel  at  such  transactions. 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Seigniory  of  Beauharnois  was  long  the 
property  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ellice,  and  that,  while  his  pro« 
perty,  he,  or  his  agent,  employed  Mr.  Baird  and  Mr.  Stephenson, 
at  different  periods,  to  make  surveys  and  plans  for  a  canal  through 
lus  property.  Such  surveys  were,  therefore,  purely  ex-parte  sur- 
veys ;  neither  of  the  gentlemen  had  made  any  surveys  on  the  north 
shore,  to  enable  them  to  compare  its  cost  and  difficulties  with  the 
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south  shore ;  unless  it  be  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  had  induced  tbo 
Province  some  jears  before  to  expend  some  £  1 5,000,  in  cutting 
certain  points  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  such  as  the  one  across  the  Clay 
Point  at  the  Cedar  Rapids.  The  money  was  voted,  and  expended, 
and  its  product  now  remains  a  monument  of  ignorance  and  Mr* 
Stephenson's  engineering. 

"  Mr.  Baird  and  Mr.  Stephenson  made  careful  surveys  in  the 
year  1835,  as  Mr.  Mills  had  done  in  1833,  and  all  with  the  same 
result.  Mr.  Mills  instead  of  recommending  the  route  by  Beau- 
haniois  condemns  it.  Mr.  Mills  spent  a  whole  season  in  his  exami- 
nation, being  paid  a  high  price  by  the  seven  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  for  getting  surveys  and  plans  made,  (of  whom  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  one,)  in  order  to  secure  the  best  services  of 
the  highest  talent  we  could  find.  Such  plans^  with  working  esti- 
mates and  costs,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Mills,  and  formed  the  only 
document,  that  could  be  considered  as  emanating  from  the '  Provincial 
Engineering  department.'  These  plans  of  Mr.  Mills  were  )ithor 
graphed  in  New  York,  hung  up  in  the  library  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  must  be  prominent  documents  in  the  possessioo  of 
the  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Keefer,  the  present  Engineer  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  was  then  a  chain-bearer,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
to  Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Mills  not  only  places  the  Canal  on  the  North 
shore,  but  states  in  his  report,  '  that  he  had  examined  the  Seuth 
shore  of  the  SL  Lawrence,  that,  although  practicable,  he  believed 
it  to  possess  no  physical  advantages  over  the  North,  and  to  require 
a  longer  canal,*  but  that  ^  being  so  completely  exposed  to  an  enemy 
in  case  of  war,  the  placing  a  canal  there  could  never  be  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature.'  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  an  American 
citizen,  who  receiving  the  pay  of  the  Province  could  not  1)etray.  her 
best  interests.  What  a  lesson  this  is  to  our  London  jobbery  and  our 
eminent  Board  of  Works. 

"  'Yet,'  says  the  Montreal  Gazette,  *<  Mr.  Killaly  merely  joip^ 
in  the  recommendation  of  others,  and  the  recommendation  of  tht 
Engineers  was  unanimous,  with  the  exception  of  one  employed  by 
parties  interested  on  the  Vaudreuil  line.' 

"  What  others?  Not  Mr.  Mills's  recommendation,  but  tb9«^.<tf 
Mr.  Baird  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  made  bg  order  and  at  the4xpe$^ 
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of  the  proprietor  of  Beauharnois  ;  which  plans  had  been  endea- 
voured to  be  palmed  upon  the  Lower  Canada  Legislature,  but 
rejected  by  it.  Plans  laid,  I  may  say  fearlessly,  from  interested 
motives. 

•  "  Mr.  Ellice  might  long  have  waited  for  his  Canal,  had  he  not 
met  with  this  double  Commission  gentleman,  Mr.  Wakefield,  who 
hot  only  sells  and  buys  his  property,  but  seems  to  have  a  power  of 
his  own  of  selling  and  buying  any  thing  chat  comes  within  his  magic 
reach. 

*'  Under  his  especial  protection,  in  the  winter  of  1 842,  these  famed 
surveys  were  made  or  pretended  to  be  made,  when  the  ground  was 
closed  up  with  frost  and  snow. 

*^  The  charge  I  have  made  against  the  Board  of  Works,  I  reiterate, 
and  I  know  I  can  substantiate,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  tell  us,  that 
because  they  have  succeeded  so  far  by  deception  in  the  job,  in  getting 
the  country  so  deeply  involved — that  they  must  not  be  held  account- 
able for  their  acts — let  us  apply  practically  this  Responsible  Govern- 
ment, the  theory  of  which  we  are  so  much  dicusssing  now-a-days. 
I  publicly  impeach  the  Board  of  Works  of  wilful  mis-etatements 
of  facts,  of  involving  the  country  in  this  unwise  work  by  cfe- 
ceiving  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  day,  and  I  am  willing 
and  able  to  prove  the  charge. 

**  The  question  never  was  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to 
make  a  Canal  on  the  south  side  shore  or  not,  no  one  ever  attempted 
to  say,  that  such  was  not  practicable,  except  that  at  the  upper 
outlet  of  the  Canal,  where  the  Engineers  described  wide  and 
deep  channels,  none  such  existed^  and  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  safe  entrance,  and  so  it  now  appears  as  far 
as  I  can  learn.  So  it  now  appears  that  the  opinions  given  by  the 
pilots,  the  boatmen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  well 
founded  although  so  insultingly  sneered  at.  Mr.  Killaly,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  not  ''  merely  joining  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  others,**  asserted  not  only  that  a  Canal  on  the  south  could 
be  executed,  but  that  there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  Province  of 
100,0002.  and  this  was  the  price,  together  with  specious  arguments, 
reluctantly  accepted  by  Lord  Stanley,  for  this  wanton  weakening  of 
the  defences   of  the  Province^  specious  arguments  used  to  Lord 
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Stanley  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  a  man  too  gentlemaoljr 
and  confiding  to  have  oomeout  in  so  unfortunate  a  period  as  one  in 
which  Mr.  Wakefield  was  in  the  ascendant." 

(British  Whig,  August  9,  1844.) 
**  It  was  our  intention  to  have  occupied  our  leisure  with  an 
exposure  of  that  most  horrible  and  scandalous  of  all  jobs,  the 
Beauhamois  Canal,  having  acquired  information  to  an  extent 
never  dreamt  of  by  the  guilty  parties  concerned  in  this  nefarious 
business)  but  the  truth  is,  we  dare  not.  The  various  paiticb- 
pators  in  the  large  bribe  of  12,500/.  occupy  too  high  a  Hation  in 
office  and  society  to  be  safely  exposed,  even  when  a  journalist  is 
doing  a  public  duty  and  has  truth  on  his  side.  Nothing  but  « 
Committta  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  can  bring  thb  iniquity  to 
light." 

{Montreal Herald y  Aug.  9,  1844.) 
''  Mr  Harwood  openly  impeaches  the  conduct  of  a  late  cabinet 
minister,  Mr.  Killaly,  and  of  his  subordinate  officers,  the  Board  of 
Works*  He  says,  that  he  can  prove,  that  Mr.  Killaly  misrepre- 
aented  UsX»  with  the  object  of  deceiving  Sir  Charles  Bagot  and  the 
Executive/' 

<*  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  trading  company  in 
London  paid  their  agent  Mr.  Wakefield  12,500/.  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  sway  the  actions  of  those  to  whom  the 
people  of  Canada  had  intrusted  their  interests.  Mr.  Wakefield 
may  not  have  used  any  portion  of  this  money,  to  corrupt  those  with 
whom  rested  the  decision  on  which  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the 
Canal  should  be  carried — but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  decision  wai 
arrived  at,  at  a  very  critical  time,  and  the  funds  to  carry  it  into  im- 
mediate effect  supplied  in  a  very  suspicious  manner— the  City 
Bank  being  the  ostensible^  the  Beauhamois  Company  the  reai 
lenders  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  after  a  patient  investigation,  declared  themselves  in- 
capable of  arriving  at  any  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  very 
question, -<- the  decision  of  which  by  the  Board  of  Works  put 
12,500/.  in  Mr.  Wakefield's  pocket, — and  this,  "  in  consequence 
of  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  evidence  given  before  them  by 
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8^nti6c  as  well  as  practical  men."  If  *^  Responsible  Government" 
is  ought  but  a  mere  senseless  theory^  about  which  to  wrangle  and 
dispute,  another  special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  will 
be  appointed,  which,  with  the  additional  evidence  that  may  now  be 
obtained,  will,  we  trust,  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  conclusive  opinion 
upon  the  matters  feferred  to  its  decision." 

The  appropriation  for  the  Canal  was  made  during  the 
life  of  Lord  Sydenham,  the  survey,  diggings  construction, 
and  line  fixed,  after  his  decease.  Two  objects  had  now  to 
be  effected,  the  commencement  of  a  political  strife  and 
contention,  that  would  prevent  a  calm  investigation  into 
this  matchless  fraud--- and  the  introduction  of  a  new  sys- 
tem into  the  Colonial  Government,  that  should  render  the 
Council  recommending  it,  favourable  to  the  plot.  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  had  succeeded  Lord  Sydenham,  and 
before  he  met  bis  parliament,  he  had  called  to  his  council 
one  of  the  most  obnoxious  individuals  in  Cauada.  The 
bearing  of  this  act,  and  the  interweaving  of  schemes  of 
policy  and  profit,  is  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Quebec  Gazette : — 

"  The  Upper  Canadians  take  their  stand  on  monarchy  as  op- 
posed to  repubUcanism.  It  is  the  appointment  of  republican 
H inks— the  retaining  the  republican  Sydenham  secretaries  and 
officials  ••  the  carrying  out  of  the  republican  Sydenham  acts — the 
appointment  of  Hinks's  republican  magistrates —ci-devant  rebels, 
unlettered,  disloyal  clowns  or  mechanics ;  — the  dismissal  of  tried 
loyalists  and  men  of  education  and  talent  from  office, — the  open 
avowal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  of  the  non-responsibility  of 
the  colonial  government  to  England,  and  its  responsibility  to  the 
Canadian  legislative  assembly,  by  the  government  papers. — ^These 
are  the  points  of  contention ;  these  are  the  men  and  things  which 
the  legalists  would  thank  God  to  be  able  to  meet  in  fair  and  open 
%ht,  that  either  monarchy  or  republicanism  may  fall.  The 
monarchista,  whatever  Sir  Charles  Bagot  may  be  induced  by  his 
republitian  cabinet  to  believe,  are  still  able  to  put  down  their  old 
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enemy  in  an  impartial  field  ;  but  whether  they  will  be  so  able  aftar 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  has  perfected  the  acts  of  Lord  Sydenham,  and 
the  land  has  been  bribed  and  corrupted  to  republicanism  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  loan  from  England,  which  is  already 
adding  strength  to  the  republicans,  by  the  employ  of  Yankee  and 
radical  surveyors,  and  supervisors  of  roads  and  other  radical  officials ; 
—whether  the  loyal  party  can  survive  this  treacherous,  this  insidi- 
ous attack  on  the  part  of  their  parent — an  attack  the  more  deadly  as 
k  is  undeserved,  and  was  unexpected — this  may  be  matter  of  doubt; 
at  least  the  loyalists  of  Canada  will  have  nothing  to  reproach  them- 
selves with,  it  would  be  '  England  herself  who,'  as  the  DSbais 
says,  *  through  her  Whig  (traitor)  administration,  will  have  severed 
the  bonds  of  the  connexion."  . 

If  the  OoverDment  of  Eugland  can  be  used  for  purposes 
so  vile,  and  if  such  a  mass  of  nefarious  proceedings,  to  such 
a  degree  also  brought  to  light,  by  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  therein — by  their  evident  object— by  public  de- 
nnnciation— can  go  on — successively  accomplishing  them* 
^Ives  without  one  step  towards  inquiry,  or  one  effort  even 
at  resistance, — what  villany  is  there  that  can  not  be  coii» 
ceived  in  every  other  branch  and  department  I  After  this^ 
is  it  wonderful,  that  the  loyal  and  the  honest  should  be 
trampled  down  and  upbraided,  and  that  the  villanous  and 
the  treacherous  should  be  commended  and  recompensed  t 
And  were  there  no  other  cause  of  discontent,  no  other  evi- 
dence of  baseness^  no  other  indication  of  danger,  would  it 
not  suffice  to  drive  the  Colonists  of  the  North  to  emulate  the 
former  conduct  of  the  Colonists  of  the  South,  that  such  a 
man  as  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  should  be  the  sue;- 
cessive  confidant  of  their  various  governors,  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  most  important  plans,  and  the  delegate  of  the 
influential  authorities  at  home !  Look  on  the  other  hand 
at  the  audacity  of  this  convicted  miscreant,  at  the  conscious* 
ness  with  which  he  plays  with  his  victims,  the  security  that 
he  feels  in  his  knowledge  of  those  who  become  his  tools  by 
being  his  associates.    This  man  describes  tba  CanadiaiM 
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as  "  French  helots,''  the  gallant  militia  of  the  province 
as  "  an  enormous  nuisance,*'  *'  a  war  fomenting  pest,"  '*  an 
embodied  provocation  for  war  ;'*  the  British  subjects  who 
enrolled  themselves  to  defend  the  province  against  internal 
commotion  and  foreign  aggression,  he  compliments  as  the 
"  base  and  brutal  British,"  and  this  is  the  person  who 
puts  in  the  jewel  into  Lord  Durham's  Report,  and  recom* 
mends  the  union  of  the  Provinces  !  This  is  the  man  who 
speaks  of  the  "  confidence  reposed  in  him"  by  Lords 
John  Russell  and  Stanley,  who  parades  his  **  employ- 
ment by  Lord  Durham,"  his  "  reconciliation  with  Lord 
Sydenham,"  his  dictation  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  and  his 
satisfaction  with  Sir  C.  Metcalfe! 

Whence  this  terrible  power  in  an  individual  thus  branded 
on  the  forehead?  Is  it  transcendent  genius  ?  No— it  is 
the  verdict  of  an  Old  Bailey  jury  that  has  conferred  it 
upon  him  !  By  it  be  works.  By  it  he  makes  his  own 
whoever  holds  intercourse  with  him.  They  have  to  lie  for 
bim  that  they  may  not  be  infamous.  Here,  then,  is  the 
real  antagonist  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  ;  and  on  the  contest  be- 
tween them  depends  the  dismemberment  of  the  British 
Empire — all  other  powers  are  obstructed,  and  they  com- 
bat, as  it  were,  in  vacuo.  .There  is  nothing  around  to 
grapple  with,  or  even  comprehend,  the  faculties  of  the 
one,  or  the  villany  of  the  other.  "  Government  has  made 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe,"  exclaims  Mr.  G.  Wakefield,  "  greater 
than  the  Ck)lonial  Office."  He  exalts  him  already.  The 
man  is  confident  of  success.  But  whatever  the  result, 
Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  could  not  have  been  there  to  main- 
tain this  contest  had  it  not  been  for  the  Beauhamois 
speculation  ;^and  again,  bad  it  not  been  that  a  succession 
ofcorruptible  men  were  found  in  the  Colony  and  in  the 
Cabinet;— and  again,  bad  not  the  British  nation  become 
itself  indifferent  to  character. 

Mr.  Ellice  is  son-in-law  to  Lord  Grey,  brother-in-law 
to    Lord    Durham.      He   has  bad   the  co-operation   of 
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Lord  Sydenham  and  Lord  Palmerslon^  The  Beauharnois 
plot,  in  80  far  as  it  was  the  means  of  convulsing  Canada, 
was  an  essential  object  to  Russia.  Lord  Durham  was  the 
factious  partisan  of  the  Emperor,  Lord  Sydenham  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  were  his  intelligent  coadjutors.  Here 
then  were  family  ties  and  influence  affecting  some—con- 
currence of  objects  presenting  themselves  to  the  rest 

Such  was  the  Beauharnois  job,  the  pivot  upon  which 
have  hinged  the  events  in  Canada.  It  was  necessary  to 
expose  it  thus  in  detail  before  proceeding  to  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  present  Governor-General  is  now 
surrounded,  and  we  close  these  remarks  by  quoting  the 
words  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  a  British 
functionary  on  meeting  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  in  the  streets 
of  London  in  1837,  ''  If  ever  Canada  is  lost  to  Britain 
it  will  be  through  the  machinations  of  that  man.'' 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  nations  which  in 
after  times  are  looked  back  to  with  dismay  and  abhor- 
rence. When  the  secret  memoirs  of  the  present  times  are 
made  known^  and  when  the  motives  of  the  actors  are 
made  clear  by  the  results,  there  will  be  presented  a  picture 
as  much  at  least  calculated  to  excite  incredulity  and  ab- 
horrence, as  any  thing  which  we  find  in  the  mysterious 
records  of  Poland  before  her  fall. 


Another  of  the  schemes  of  the  Projectors  is  a  Fe- 
deral Union  of  all  the  North  American  Colonies. 
This  scheme  is  only  now  coming  forward,  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  quote  from  the  Quebec  press  so  sensible  an 
exposure  of  it  as  that  subjoined : — 

'^  Some  of  the  late  Upper  Canada  papers  contain  various  specn- 
lakions  concerning  the  future  political  state  of  Canada,  which  have 
probably  originated  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
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ment  for  the  last  nine  months,  certain  interpretations  put  upon  parts  of 
Sir  Robert  Pbbl  and  Lord  Stanlby's  speeches  on  Canada  afiairs 
^  the  Hovse  of  Commons  the  dOth  Maj  last,  the  eitraordinary  call 
of  the  Nota  Scotia  Legislature  by  orders  from  the  Home  Govern* 
meat,  and  some  expressions  in  the  United  States  newspapers,  and 
in  the  communication  of  some  of  their  public  characters, 

**  These  speculations  rekte  to  no  less  than, 

*'  1.  The  Federal  Union  of  all  the  North  American  Provinces  f 

*'  2.  A  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  a  substitute 
for  Provincial  Assemblies ;  and 

'<  3.  IndbpbkdercsI 

^  We  have  already  stated  our  opinion  of  the  Federal  Union,  in 
the  Oaeette  of  the  26th  June.  We  viewed  it  as  bringing  together 
greater  elements  of  confusion  and  discontent  than  at  present  exist. 

"The  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  granted  even  in 
proportion  to  oar  population,  would  give  us  very  little  influence  in 
the  decisions  of  that  body,  unless  it  was  agreed  to  leave  Colonial 
Questions  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
several  colonies,  and  in  that  case  they  had  as  well  decide  at  home, 
at  a  lesser  expense.  The  people  in  the  Colonies  could  not  bear  the 
taxes  that  are  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  would  not  be  fair 
lo  let  tfaem  vote  on  the  imposition  of  taxes,  or  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds,  to  which  their  constituents  did  not  equally  contribute* 
The  whole  project  is  anti- constitutional,  and  never  was  asked  for  by 
any  Colony. 

**  Independence  b  a  pleasing  word  I  but  it  is  not  so  pleasing  as 
it  used  to  be,  since  we  have  seen  the  Independence  of  the  South 
American  States,  Texas>  and  St.  Domingo.  We  are  perhaps  better 
prepared  for  self-government  than  the  people  of  these  countries,  but 
still  there  are  elements  of  discord  in  the  North  American  Provinces, 
that  contending  leaders  might  rouse  into  civil  war;  something  like 
that  which  has  afflicted  the  finest  countries  under  the  sun  for  thirty 
years. 

*'  Even  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  losing 
its  ehams.  There  is  more  intelligence  in  the  mass  of  the  population 
•f  that  country,  more  experience  in  the  practice  of  free  Government 
tkni  ID  any  other  in  Ameriea ;  yet  what  are  they  not  threatened 
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trkh  ?  Disunion  ;  the  sepatratioti  of  tlie  South,  the  North,  and  the 
W^t,  which  would,  assured^,  at  one  time  or  other,  bring  them  into 
hostile  collision.  We  say  nothing  of  the  general  weakness  of  law 
and  order,  perceptible  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Philadelphia 
and  Nanvoo,  are  melancholy  examples. 

*'  But  independence  is  nonsense  when  applied  to  Canada,  a 
country  of  a  million  and  half  of  souls,  bordering  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  on  the  settled  frontiers  of  a  country  wielding  the  re- 
sources of  twenty  millions ;  aye,  and  twenty  millions  too  who  have 
stood  at  nothuig  in  their  ambition  for  acquiring  territory  and  power ; 
who  have  robbed  the  Indians,  and  have  selected  a  man  as  a  Candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  because  he  promises  to  rob  Mexico,  and 
accept  the  renunciation  of  independence  of  a  country  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  the  United  States. 

*'  There  is  no  independence  for  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  but  as 
British  Subjects,  members  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful Empires  in  the  world,  and  legally  entitled  to  its  freedom  and  pro- 
tection. Our  duty,  our  honour,  and  our  interests,  all  combine  in  our 
continuing  British  subjects.  Yet  there  are  men  amongst  us, 
perhaps  friends  of  '  annexation,'  who  can  calmly  talk  of  abandoning 
the  whole  ;  and  there  are  men,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  who 
seem  to  forget  the  spirit  and  the  maxims  by  which  England  has  been 
raised  from  a  little  island,  once  the  Province  of  h  foreign  power,  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

**  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito  /" 


'*  September  2\ it,  1844. 

**  Sir,— There  is  one  view  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  his  dif- 
ficulties that  you  have  not  yet  taken,  that  is  the  danger  involved  in 
his  very  selection.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  better  selection 
could  not  have  been  made,  and  it  is  added,  that  if  be  cannot  8UC- 
CBBD,  NO  ONB  CAN.  Well  then,  when  he  is  driven  to  abandon  the 
attempt  as  hopeless, — how  shall  we  stand? — who  will  go?  Re« 
linquishment  will  then  be  justified,  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility 
of  governing  by  the  sword,  as  heretofore ;  the  public  mind  will  be 
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\  At  only  remedy*  inquiry  into  the  past-^investigacion 
of  the  emuit  of  Sir  C.  Bieloalfe's  ^fficultiea— the  elevation  of 
traitors  to  office — ^the  insults  and  cBeooun^jements,  and  injustice  ma^ 
nifested  towards  the  loyal  portion  of  the  people— the  violated  pledgea 
— ^in  fine,  all  the  accumulated  infamies,  viUanieSy  traiseas,  plota^ 
and  conspiracies  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years* 

"lam,  Sir, 

*'  Your  obedient  servant, 

*'An  Anglo-Canadian.'^ 


NEW  ADMINISTRATION  in  CANADA. 


Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  has  succeeded  at  last  in  form*-' 
ing  a  Council, — which  event  we  deplore.  Sir  Cbarle» 
Metcalfe  was,  in  as  far  as  the  real  business  of  the  Colony 
was  going  on,  so  well  managing,  so  much  better  without 
than  with  a  Cabinet  (!),  that  we  were  in  hopes  that  the 
light  might  break  in  on  some,  and  the  great  truth  be  made 
manifest,  that  their  schemes  for  governing  were  the  sole 
embarrassments  or  obstacles  to  Government.  The  Morning 
Herald  recently  commented,  as  follows,  on  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe's  mode  of  ruling  : — 

<*  Nor  have  the  interests  of  the  Province  in  the  least  suffered 
by  the  temporary  vacancy  of  some  of  the  executive  offices ;  its 
business  has  been  as  efficiently  performed,  and  its  most  minute 
affairs  have  been  as  promptly  administered,  as  if  every  post 
had  been  filled.  Though  harassed  and  weakened  by  a  most 
painful  complaint,  and  compelled  to  undergo  a  hazardous 
surgical  operation,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  has  continued  to 
indulge — for  labour  with  bim  is  pleasure — without  relaxation 
in  hard  work ;  the  difficulties  of  his  position  have  excited 
him  to  still  greater  exertions ;  by  his  own  indefatigable  labour 
the  duties  of  the  whole  Government  have  been  carried  on  -- 
not  negligently,  or  imperfectly,  or  hurriedly — but  completely, 
cautiously,  and  righteously.  Neither  political  disappointment 
nor  personal  suffering  has  disturbed  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  or  interrupted  the  even  tenor  of  his  honest  in-- 
dustry;  neither  unscrupulous  misrepresentation  nor  uninten* 
tional  misconception  of  his  motives  or  conduct  by  others,  has- 
fretted  his  quiet  endurance  and  good-humoured  cheerfulness 
into  one  angry  remark,  or  excited  him  into  a  shigle  act  for 
which  an  excuse  need  be  offered.  At  this  moment  he  is,,  if 
possible,  less  a  partisan  than  when  he  disembarked  at  Quebec ;; 
and  be  will  meet  the  next  Session  of  the  Parliament  as  ir^e 
from  personal  feeling  as  he  did  the  last.     If  the  force  of  hi* 
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great  example  be  lost  on  the  Canadian  Parliament,  then  mast 
Canada,  to  use  the  language  of  a  member  of  that  Parliament, 
who  has  just  given  us  his  Tiews  of  Sir  Charles  Mbtcalfb's 
gOTerament,  *  take  the  consequences  of  a  reTolutionary 
Btniggle/  »' 

Thuff  is  Canada  doomed  to  the  ingenious  torture  of  inge- 
iraons  men,  and  is  menaced  and  bullied  because  at  last  she 
happens  to  have  a  good  governor.  Sir  0.  Metcalfe,  on 
going  out  to  Canada,  could  not  hare  put  himself  tinder  the 
comtnand  of  such  men  as  form  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  exercise  of  any  duty  of  his  own,  or  of  any 
service  to  the  State.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion,  in 
assuming  the  Governorship  of  Jamaicft,  told  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  opposite  factions,  when  they  met  to  do  him 
bononr,  that  he  should  equally  obey  theeonstitoted  autho- 
rity, and  equally  disregard  the  party  opinions  of  those  in 
or  out  of  office.  So  far  there  was  good  conduct,  so  far  there 
was  courageous  avowal.  But  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  has  gone 
further,  he  has  recently  directed  against  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  England,  and  consequently  against  the 
whole  nation  (for  of  course  the  chief  of  a  nation  is  the 
worthy  representative  of  the  people)  one  of  the  bitterest 
of  reproofs  and  most  biting  of  satires.  In  speaking  of  the 
quarrel  with  the  Council ,  he  says : — 

**  I  am  required  to  give  myself  up  entirely  to  the  Council ; 
to  tfubmit  absolutely  to  their  dictation  ;  to  hate  no  judgment 
of  my  own;  to  bestow  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
exehraively  on  their  partisans ;  to  proscribe  their  opponents ; 
afid  to  make  some  public  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  my 
adhesion  to  those  conditions,  involving  the  complete  nullifica- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

What  is  here  required  from  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  that  is  not 
required  by  Sir  R.  Peel  from  the  Queen  ?— what  Is  the 
question  in  Canada  ? — is  it  not  to  cut  the  provincial  Govern- 
ment, according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Home  Government?— 
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that  18,  to  effect  the  game  degradation  in  the  colonieg  that 
haa  been  effected  at  bon^e.  The  preyious  praetice  of  the 
English  Government,  was  to  make  responsible  those  who 
had  to  execute  the  Law.  You  have  overthrown  the  Law 
in  England,  you  now  proceed  to  overthrow  it  in  the 
colonies.  You  introduce  faction  and  party  in  lieu  of 
examination  of  facts  and  judgment  thereupon.  The 
administration  of  affairs  is  rendered  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  possession  of  power.  The  new  Laws  are  framed, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  wrong,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  checks,  influence,  and  patronage.  The 
absurdity  now  smites  you  in  the  face,  and  there  is  now 
dearly  before  you  one  of  two  courses  to  take, — either  to 
understand  your  folly  and  to  remedy  it— either  to  restore 
proper,  fitting,  sensible  rule  of  government  at  home,  or  to 
declare  that  Canada  is  not  governable,  and  to  cast  her  off; 
and  having  done  this  with  respect  to  Canada,  you  must  go 
on  dealing  in  like  manner  with  all  similar  incidents. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  made  seven  years 
ago,  may  suggest  some  reflections  not  inapplicable  to  the 
present  times— may  awaken  some  sense  of  that  alarm,  by 
which  at  times  nations  are  saved  from  great  dangers. 

*'  Another  fallacy,  far  more  common  and  far  more  inju- 
rious, is  the  idea  of  the  valuelessness  of  colonies,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  separation  from  the  mother  country.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  assertion  that  the  United  States 
of  America  have  been  more  advantageous  as  a  free  people  to 
Great  Britain  than  as  a  colony.  If  the  assertion  were  true, 
the  inference  would  only  be,  that  the  unjust  and  impolitic 
acts  which  gave  rise  to  their  separation  were  justifiable,  or 
that  the  governing  principles  of  Great  Britain  are  such,  tbHI 
a  dependent  state  can  neither  benefit  England,  nor  be  bene- 
fited itself  by  the  connexion ;  and  this  doctrine  must  conse- 
quently come  to  justify  misgovernment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  sanction  rebellion  on  the  other.    But  it  is  not  true  that  th# 
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separation  of  America  bas  been  beneficial  to  England.  The 
act  which  led  to  it  was  a  violation  of  her  own  principles — 
the  opposition  which  it  raised,  lacerated  the  fondest  ties  of  her 
colonies  and  her  subjects.  The  blood  of  thousands  flowed 
in  the  unnatural  struggle,  and  millions  of  treasure  were  ex- 
pended in  the  untoward  contest ;  above  one  hundred  millions 
of  debt  were  heaped  on  future  ages,  and  the  seeds  of  deso- 
lating war  scattered  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Had  the 
war  with  America  never  taken  place,  or  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  not  been  effected,  the  subsequent  wars  in  Europe 
would  probably  have  been  avoided,  and  England  would  stand 
at  this  moment  safe  and  pre-eminent.  The  commencing  of 
troubles  in  our  colonies  in  1772  was  the  cause  of  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland,  because  England,  endangered  in  the  West, 
could  not  venture  to  defy  the  policy  of  Russia.  Our  embar- 
rassments in  our  North  American  colonies  rendered  us  indif- 
ferent to  the  regenerated  movement  of  Poland  in  1791,  and 
must  have  led,  in  1792,  to  the  loss  of  Constantinople,  had  a 
statesman  and  a  warrior — the  sovereign  of  Prussia— not  felt 
the  danger  to  Europe,  and  prepared  to  attack  at  once  Austria 
and  Russia,  in  defence  of  the  Dardanelles.  At  this  present 
hour,  the  few  ships  that  England  can  spare,  instead  of  being 
anchored  in  the  Bosphorus,  are  despatched  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and,  as  the  most  fatal  blow  that  Russia  could  aim  at 
the  existence  of  England  would  be  the  convulsion  of  her 
colonies,  so  is  the  man  who  speaks  of  the  benefit  that  would 
accrue  to  England  from  her  colonial  loss,  the  worst  enemy  of 
his  country." 

Alas!  it  is  our  doctrines  that  have  brought  the  evil  for 
which  Canada  will  not  have  alone  to  suffer.  The  conse- 
quences will  be  to  them  a  gratuitous  infliction,  to  us  a  just 
punishment 

It  seems  that  the  maleficent  individual  whose  conduct 
has  occupied  already  several  pages  of  this  number,  is  not 
unconnected  with  the  new  Ministerial  arrangement  in 
Canada. 
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The  following  extract  is  from  a  Canadian  Correspon- 
dent : — 

"  I  belieye  Wakefield  is  plotting  to  destroy  the  character 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  It  was  he  that  forced  the  rebel 
council  on  Sir  C.  Bagot — he  framed  Lord  Durham's  report  to 
get  the  Beauharnois  Seigniory  for  his  schemes — he  managed 
by  his  stratagems  to  get  the  Beauharnois  Canal  for  the  use 
of  the  Americans,  instead  of  being  on  the  North  side  of  iho 
St.  Lawrence,  within  our  dominions—he  quarrelled  with  the 
traitor  Council  for  purposes  of  his  own — and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  only  loyal  portion  of  Sir  C.  MeicB,Ue*s  present  Council 
are  men  who  have  disgraced  and  degraded  themselves  by  asso- 
ciating with  this  *******  and  who,  from  that  circumstance, 
never  will  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  loyal 
concimunity  of  Canada.  I  see  nothing  but  strife,  contention, 
coi^cession,  disruption,  and  disgrace  in  store  for  the  North 
American  Colonies." 

**  Wakefield  was  driven  from  Canada  by  the  public  indig- 
nation ;  he  is  now  the  Champion  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and 
the  framer  of  his  Council." 


The  highlands  op  SCOTLAND. 


Wfl  turn  not  to  this  most  interesting  region  of  our  country 
to  advert  to  those  objects  which  have  made  it  attractive, 
but  for  the  same  purpose  that  our  observations  are  directed 
to  any  other  portion  of  the  earth — ^to  draw  arguments  or 
evidences  by  which  to  counteract  the  evil  tendencies  of  tlie 
times — that  disposition  to  level  all  things — to  crush  all 
things  under  the  pressure  of  a  bad  and  undeviating  uniformity. 
The  liberality  of  our  times  will  rejoice  when  we  mourn,  it  will 
look  upon  the  extinction  in  the  mind  of  the  Highlanders, 
of  the  pride  of  race,  of  attachment  to  spot,  to  manners,  and 
costume,  as  triumphs  of  civilisation,  and  we  will  mourn  over 
them  as  marks  of  the  loss  of  self-respect  The  doctrines  of 
the  times  will  rejoice  in  the  facility  of  inter-communication 
— railroads  and  steam  boats— which  carry  knowledge  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  facilitate  the  emi- 
gration of  our  sons  to  the  furthest  regions  of  the  earth. 
We  regret,  we  mourn  over  these  means  of  communication, 
not  that  they  are  evil  in  themselves,  but  that  the  channels 
which  they  open  afford  passage  to  waters  that  are  impure, 
and  the  means  they  supply  depopulate  a  once  happy  land, 
and  carry  once  loyal  breasts  to  be  made  traitors  and  then 
enemies  to  their  native  land. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  those  twenty  years  that 
throughout  Europe  have  everywhere  signalized,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  the  same  results,  have  the  distinct  tracings 
and  records  of  centuries  been  effaced  and  lost  more  than  in 
the  two  centuries  that  preceded  them ;  and  while  there  are 
the  general  causes  leading  to  this  result  acting  as  elsewhere — 
the  greater  facility  of  the  communication  of  ideas,  greater 
volubility  in  each  individual,  greater  extravagance  in  each 
sentence,  greater  activity  in  manufacturing  laws,  greater 
contempt  of  all  things  that  have  gone  before,  greater  pre- 
sumption in  our  own  condition — independent  of  these,  there 
has  been  acting  peculiarly  in  Scotland — when  we  say  Scot- 
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land,  we  mean  the  hi^landers  of  old  Celtic  blood — a  Saxon 
influence  of  a  more  deleteriooB  and  infectious  kind^  and 
these  are  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  He,  familiarised 
not  with  the  purest  remnants  of  Celtic  character,  has  seized 
those  points  that  are  striking  and  distinct,  and  has  pre- 
sented them  to  the  European  world  in  a  shape  that  has 
indeed  elicited  their  admiration  for  the  Highlands  ;  and 
then  these  pictures  have  been  turned  back,  transferring 
the  impressions  to  the  young  highland  generation  itself. 
This  novelist  teaching  is  music  set  to  a  false  key.  To  one 
who  has  been  born  within  the  pale  of  Celtic  feeling,  there  is 
no  picture  of  Scott  that  does  not  grate  upon  the  sense.  It  is 
like  poetry  presented  in  a  foreign  tongue,  made  to  suit  the 
ears  of  aliens,  and  losing  both  its  purpose,  its  melody,  and 
its  charm ;  and  this  modulating  metre  is  taken  in  the  pr^ 
sent  case  as  an  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  Highlands, 
is  accepted  back  by  Highlanders  themselves,  both  as  a 
picture  that  is  true,  and  as  a  benefit  that  is  conferred. 
This  strain  and  feeling  is  not  to  be  described  or  explained. 
It  can  be  felt  only  by  those  who  belong  to  the  two  existences 
of  Celt  and  Saxon,  and  have  preserved  them  distinct.  But 
there  are  some  points  of  sufficiently  gross  and  glaring  nature 
that  they  may  be  indicated  by  words;  for  instance. — Within 
the  attachment  of  clanship  resides  the  attachment  of  domes- 
ticity ;  the  servant  is  not  the  menial  of  modem  Europe, 
he  is  a  portion  of  the  family ;  he  may  be  remunerated, 
but  his  services  are  of  love  and  not  for  hire.  A  Gaelic 
servant  would  be  as  deeply  insulted  if  mercenary  motives 
were  supposed  to  influence  his  conduct,  as  in  modern  Saxon 
land,  the  servant  would  be  amused  if  he  were  thought 
to  be  influenced  in  his  mercenary  position  by  other  con- 
siderations than  those  of  his  own  interest.  Consequently 
there  is  in  primitive  society  the  same  rights  of  service  that 
there  is  of  mastery — the  servant  holds  to  hb  master  as  the 
master  to  his  servant:  for  a  superior \o  discard  an  inferior 
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would  be  infamous,  unless  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  are  changed,  and  the  one  has  gained  wealth  so  as 
to  become  independent,  or  the  other  has  fallen  into  ne- 
cessities. 

This  sacred  and  solemn  feeling,  this  revelation  of  a  state 
of  existence  presenting  such  a  contrast  to  that  of  Europe, 
and  that,  too,  upon  a  subject  actually  presenting  itself  as 
most  aiHicting  and  appalling,   (that  is,   the    condition    of 
servants)  does  Sir  Walter  Scott  notice  rather  with  the  view 
of  making  it  an  object  of  merriment  than  one  of  instruction — 
a  matter  to  enliven  his  pages  rather  than  to  impress  his  reader 
with  great  and  important  truths,  the  existence  of  which  it  must 
be  a  charm  to  know,  and  the  presence  of  which  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  island,  it  must  be  a  fortune  to  possess. 
This  state  of  society  he  brings  forward  rather  to  shew  an 
amusing  peculiarity  in  the  character  of   the  Highlander 
than  as  evidence   of  a  virtue  and  a  happiness  that  that 
people  possessed :  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise — he  knew 
it  not. 

Smollett,  in  his  Peregrine  Pickle,  has  pointed  out,  with 
sagacious  foresight,  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland ;  he  has  shewn  the  loss  of  com- 
petition and  of  contrast  as  affecting  both  nations ;  he  has 
indicated  also  that  which  has  been  shewn  in  more  recent 
limes — the  great  misfortune  to  both  countries  of  their 
being  deprived  by  this  union  of  that  sense  and  sentiment 
of  national  existence  which  is  possessed  by  all  other  nations 
on  the  earth,  and  which  is  contingent  upon  having  a  land 
frontier.  Scott  touches  not  the  higher  considerations,  and 
deals  here  with  the  lower, — and  that  too  in  the  spirit 
of  his  times,  and  arguing  repeatedly  the  question  of  the 
union  of  Scotland  and  England,  he  only  makes  the  advan- 
tage of  it  to  depend  upon  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the 
commerce  of  each^  that  is  to  say,  upon  something  that  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Legislative  union,  and  which 
had  to  beresisted  as  the  extinction  of  local  customs  and 
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national  character.  Such  confusion  is  the  more  disgraceful  in 
a  Scotchman,  as  the  Roman  law  having  there  more  long  and 
firmly  maintained  itself,  interference  with  the  rights  of  men 
in  commerce,  &c.  which  are  now  become  the  evil  and  the 
rule  of  Europe,  have  in  Scotland  the  character  of  violence, 
and  imitation  of  foreign  practices.  The  Scotchman  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  felt  that  the  restrictions  of  that  nature 
were  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  each  country,  and  the  mere 
alleviation  of  them  between  the  two  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question  of  a  Legislative  Union.  The 
Legislative  union  did  increase  the  Parliamentary  principle 
in  England,  that  is  to  say,  it  augmented  the  mass  of  that 
oppressive  body ;  it  is  now  coming,  as  seen  in  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  to  react  upon  Scotland  in  the  general 
laws  emanating  from  this  organued  corruption ;  and  this  is 
a  matter  which  has  to  be  peculiarly  attended  to  by  every 
Scotchman  at  a  moment  when  a  new  instrument  of  injury 
has  been  forged  and  put  in  motion  by  the  powers  of  Par- 
liament, without  the  consciousness  of  that  Parliament. 
We  refer  particularly  to  the  Currency  Laws.  Scotland,  the 
very  model  in  Europe  for  the  admirable  conduct  of  its 
financial  afiairs,  is  now  threatened  with  Reformation  by  Sir 
R.  Peel.  If  Scotland  had  a  parliament  of  her  own,  would 
such  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  English  Minister  be 
hailed  with  joy  or  not  ?  Would  it  be  resisted  or  not  ?  Aye, 
Would  it  not  be  resisted  in  arms  if  necessary  ?  Here  is  a 
condition  most  admirable, — here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
empiric  whose  practice  has  been  most  fatal.  He  imposes 
himself  upon  the  whole  man  declaring  him  to  be  a  patient, 
and  will  obtain  the  support  of  a  Parliament  in  griping  that 
patient  and  pouring  his  poison  down  his  throat. 

But  the  principal  men,  it  is  said,  of  the  banking  establish- 
ments, are  not  alarmed ;  they  have  had  declarations  given 
by  Sir  R.  Peel.  Of  course  they  are  not  alarmed.  If  they 
were  alarmed,  we  should  not  be  so.  But  when  you  see, 
year  after  year,  the  wily,  the  cunning,  and  the  base,  making 

VOL.  IV.  2  c 
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use  of  the  ignorant  and  self-sufficient  nation,  whatever  the 
branch  to  which  they  belong,  with  a  facility  increased,  not 
diminished,  by  the  public  reiteration  of  success, — the  an- 
nouncement of  the  absence  of  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  most  interested,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  ominous 
character  of  the  proposal  of  Sir  R.  Peel :  if  they  want 
wanting,  let  them  look  to  Malta — there  a  sudden  and  irre- 
mediable order  comes  forth  to  change  the  denomination  of 
the  dollar,  the  currency  of  the  country.  It  is  not  here  the 
bank  note  that  has  to  be  changed,  but  the  positive  metal  that 
has  to  be  altered  in  value.  The  harsh  tyrannical  decree  is 
enforced,  there  is  no  listening  to  an  appeal,  no  chance  of 
remedy,  and  that,  which  in  a  despotic  state,  a  monarch  would 
not  dare  to  do,  can  in  a  free  state  be  done  by  a  minister 
without  fear,  without  responsibility.  But,  says  the  reader, 
it  is  too  glaring  a  case — the  system  in  Scotland  is  so  good 
^the  evil  consequences  of  the  opposite  system  have  been 
so  clear  in  England,  that  they  never  can  attempt  the  like 
in  Scotland.  There  is  the  very  reason  they  will  attempt  it 
Do  you  think  Sir  R.  Peel  will  allow  your  wisdom  to  stand 
the  permanent  protest  against  his  wretched  contrivances  or 
corrupt  design.*  The  excellence  of  the  Scotch  system  is 
the  very  source  of  the  danger  in  which  it  stands. 


"Drimnin,  9th  September,  1844. 
'*  The  state  of  the  Highlands  becomes  every  day  more  afflicting. 
The  herds  of  tourists  streaming  and  steaming  from  Cockayne  every 
summer  and  autumn,  bring  not  one  tenth- part  of  the  demoralisa^ 
tion  (or  '  Civilisation*)  which  the  Highland  gentry  themselves  have 
brought  amongst  their  people,  to  the  common  loss.  Depopulation 
and  grazierism  are  still  going  on,   and  perhaps  too  swiftly,  even 

*  Let  the  words  of  the  father  of  Sir  R.  Feel  be  learned  by  heart 
by  every  Scotchman.  Let  him  be  strengthened  thereby  to  make 
an  attempt  to  rescue  his  country  at  least  from  this  impending  cala- 
mity.    **  Robert  has  doubled  his  fortune,  and  mined  his  country.^ 
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ibr  the  oppressor's  sordid  and  covetous  designs.  A  most  excellent 
Presbyterian  Minister  assures  me,  that  in  certain  parts  of  Skye,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  West  Highlands,  the  depopulation  has  been  so 
complete,  that  the  landlord,  when  a  farm  falls  in,  is  obliged  to 
cloise  with  the  iirst  low  offer  he  gets,  there  being  no  competitors 
left  to  keep  up  rents  I  During  the  last  eight  years,  from  four  to 
five  hundred  Highlanders  have  been  forced  to  emigrate  to  America^ 
and  the  Australias,  from  M uidart  and  Arisaig  alone.  The  greater 
number  went  to  Cape  Breton.  In  a  few  more  years,  these,  in  com- 
mon with  every  one  of  our  American  fellow-subjects,  (loyalist  or 
traitor,  it  matters  not,)  will  find  themselves  to  their  great  amazement, 
aliens,  and  perchance  enemies  to  their  dearly  cherished  Albyn.  Co- 
lonial Government  there  and  Foreign  Diplomacy  here  are  hastening 
the  achievement  of  that  separation  which  the  new  theories  in  Po- 
litical Economy  embraced  and  practised  by  their  degenerate  Lords 
first  set  in  motion.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  those  who  emigrate  are 
the  flower  of  the  people — the  bad  and  indolent  preferring  to  remain 
behind  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  south.  A  Catholic  Priest 
has  given  me  some  most  affecting  details  on  this  subject.  He 
is  himself  a  genuine  Highlander.  It  must  have  bitterly  affected 
him  to  witness  the  heart-rending  scenes  on  board  of  the  "  Slave 
Ships,"  (for  I  can  call  them  no  otherwise)  whither,  from  time  to 
time,  he  was  forced  to  accompany  his  parishioners,  or  fellow-re- 
ligionists. He  tells  me  that  he  had,  not  long  since,  to  arbitrate 
amongst  a  hundred  communicants  of  his,  and  again,  between  them 
and  their  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  here,  on  an  immense  variety  of 
claims  and  debts  which  they  had  amongst  them,  interchangeably, 
and  which  were  to  be  accommodated  before  the  departure  of  the 
former  for  their  American  homes.  He  accomplished  the  task  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  There  was  not  one  murmur,  not  one  appeal, 
and  the  whole  was  done  without  the  cost  of  a  farthing  to  any  man. 
Bat  then,  to  be  sure,  these  were  uncivilised  people;— and  it  is  only 
in  a  state  of  civilisation  that  the  scrivener  and  village  attorney 
thrive,  for  it  is  only  there  that  the  priiest  and  flock  are  alike  in- 
•tnieted  that  Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  Justice  1 

**  This  is  not  all :  —I  wish  it  was.  But  now  the  covetousness  of  a 
.faw  having  deared  the  hills  of  their  noble  primordial  inhabitant, 
Man, — and  stocked  them  with  theep,-^it  remaina  to  drive  him  out 

2c2 
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of  the  sea  itself,  into  which,  but  a  little -while  ago,  they  were  con- 
tented to  have  banished  him.  But  the  '  Fishings*  must  be  sup- 
ported !  The  salmon  will  come  and  go  from  stream  to  bay  and 
back  again !  What,  if  the  Highlanders  waylay  them  on  the  coasts  1 
What  would  Loudon  sportsmen  and  fishmongers  say  to  that,  when 
the  season  comes  round  for  letting  them  the  fishings  ?  It  is  no 
doubt  hard  to  starve  the  Highlander ;  but  the  salmon  must  be  pro- 
tected ;  and,  after  all,  the  other  has  only  to  go  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  I 

*' I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  exaggerate.  This  very  moment  there 
are  two  or  three  Criminal  cases  pending  before  the  Sheriff  Depute 
of  Ardnamurchan  and  the  parts  adjacent,  where  the  prosecutor  (m 
fishmonger  who  sends  salmon  to  the  London  market)  cluma  the 
right  of  property  in  salmon  and  other  fish  for  a  good  distance 
round  the  open  coast,  and  where  the  culprits  are  poor  Highland 
fishermen  whose  only  crime,  as  charged  against  them  in  the  depo- 
sitions is,  that  they  took  grey  fish  in  the  sea  at  a  spot  opposite  to  bis 
estate  on  the  shore  I  It  seems  that  the  point  of  law  is  hovel  to 
the  Scottish  practitioners.  I  wish  much  that  the  poor  men  may  be 
well  and  ably  represented  at  their  approaching  trials.  As  for  them- 
selves, if  they  are  like  their  brethren  in  general,  they  will  be  apter 
to  despond  than  to  contest.  The  spirit  of  the  Highlander  is 
broken.  Rack-Rents,  Taxes,  Custom-and-Excise  Laws,  and  now  the 
Clearance  System,  have  but  too  effectually  done  their  work  upon 
him.  He  sighs  in  vain  for  the  times  when  rents  were  low  and 
equitable,  and  when  moral  was  legal  right,  and  the  tenant  was^ 
Above  all,  clansman,  and  the  chief  was  prouder  of  that  than  of  being 
his  landlord,  fi ut  those  days  can  never  return,  for,  if  the  chief 
was  more  respected  then,  be  is  far  richer  now.  Lochiel  had  but 
JB200.  a  year  when  he  helped  the  Prince  in  1746  to  fight  the  last 
of  Scotland's  battles  I  Times  are  changed,  and  the  men.  The 
chief  is  now  a  son  of  civilisation ;  and  the  clansman  exists  but  as 
its  slave,  where  it  has  suffered  him  to  exist  at  all.  The  peopk 
here  have  made  a  mournful  proverb  about  it.  They  say  that  ''the 
deep  sea  is  the  poor  man's  property  1"  But,  when  the  coasts  ire 
taken  from  them,  some  meant  must  surely  be  thought  of,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  other  too  1  What  has  ciyilisation  to  do  with  their 
pretended,  beeanse  unchartered  and  unwritten  rights? 

"  T.  C.  Anstby.'* 


GREECE  UNDER  BARBARISM,  and  GREECE 
UNDER  CIVILIZATION. 


The  progress  of  affairs  in  Greece  justifies  in  a  signal 
manner  the  recent  satisfaction  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  Parlia- 
inent,  and  the  public  press,  at  the  establishment  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  according  to  the  models  of  enlightened  Eu- 
rope. The  fruits  of  those  admirable  institutions  now  begin 
to  present  themselves  in  crops  as  abundant  as  precocious. 
Last  month  we  noted  the  circumstance  that  the  elections  in 
Greece  had  been  characterized  by  unprecedented  faction — 
which  is  an  element  of  liberty,  and  bloodshed — which  is  a 
sign  of  energy  and  spirit.  All  the  interesting  varieties  of 
cabinet  mysticism  have  since  displayed  themselves^  beau- 
tifully intermingled  with  loftier  incidents  of  diplomatic 
and  regal  order.  This  scientific  display  has  been  inter-> 
fered  with  by  no  embarrassment  of  circumstances.  Greece 
in  repose,  no  ravages  by  pestilence  or  war,  profiting 
by  the  impulse  given  by  her  previous  struggle,  by  the 
increased  facilities  of  general  communication,  of  which 
she  has  become  almost  the  centre,  and  by  which  she  has 
become  more  than  any  country  benefited  as  compared 
with  her  extent,  has  enlarged  her  existence,  developed  her 
resources,  and  increased  the  material  well-being  of  her 
people.  Concurrently  with  these  fortunate  changes,  care 
had  been  given  to  improving  her  institutions,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  Europe  had  been  lent  to  her  in  the  task,  and 
the  accomplished  fabric  was  hailed  by  us  as  an  admirable 
imitation  of  a  worthy  example,  which  was  to  do  us  honour, 
and  confer  on  her  incalculable  benefit. 

At  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  new  Constitution, 
that  profound  Pelasgian,  Mr.  Tricon  pi,  ridiculed  the  appeal 
to  practice  of  old  nations — he  pointed  out  to  them  France 
as  the  country  rich  in  experience,  and  therefore  wisdom, 
where  every  day  was  a  revolution. 
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We  love  to  place  beside  this  doctrine  of  the  discrimi- 
nating Greek,  a  passage  from  a  Frenchman : — 

"  Whensoever  a  nation  loses  its  own  morality,  by  pretending  to 
give  itself  a  complete  code  of  written  legislation  it  thereby  imposes 
on  itself  the  awful  necessity  of  embodying  in  that  legislation  mo- 
rality itself.  Such  a  nation  must  be  prepared  to  find  the  duties,  of 
parents  and  children,  of  masters  and  servants,  and  of  every  imagi- 
nable relation  of  domestic  life,  examined  and  ascertained  in  the  pages 
of  its  new  code,  with  the  certainty,  that  every  alteration  in  the  code 
must  bring  with  it  a  new  examination,  and  a  new  arrangement  of 
duties.  It  was  thus  that,  for  years  after  their  revolution,  the  thirty 
millions  who  then  inhabited  France,  regenerated  like  the  men  of 
Deucalion  and  Cadmus,  were  nevertheless  in  utter  want,  not  only  of 
a  civil  and  criminal  code,  but  even  of  a  religious  code,— doubted  of 
their  competence  to  make  capital  punishment  a  permanent  law  of 
their  state, — and  had  not  made  up  their  minds  whether  the  ties  of 
family  themselves  deserved  to  bo  respected : — less  advanced  in  their 
legislation,  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  their  history,  and  after 
trying  so  many  legislatures,  than  a  horde,  emerging  from  itf 
woods,  with  fixed  usages  and  customs^  needing  but  compila- 
tionr* 

When  the  Greeks  first  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  barbarous  Turks,  they  were  at  once  capable  of  pro- 
ceeding to  an  election ;  it  was  efiected  with  perfect  order 
and  success,  for  the  best  men  were  returned  throughout 
the  country.  Two-and-twenty  years  of  experience  in 
copying  Europe  has  altered  this  barbarous  simplicity; 
now  we  have  slaughter  at  the  polling-booths,  and  faction 
in  the  senate ;  a  state  divided,  and  the  chiefs,  neverthe- 
less, as  in  the  days  of  anarchy,  with  an  armed  train  of 
attendants.  The  evil,  then,  whatever  it  was,  was  within 
their  hands,  any  man  could  grasp  it;  now  it  is  an  evil  in 
ihemselves,  beyond  themselves,  for  it  is  in  their  judgments. 

♦  Bonald. 
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It  is  a  taint  and  a  pollution  that  has  been  imported,  and 
they  have  become  mope  debtors  to  internal  faction  than 
ever  they  had  been  to  Turkish  despotism. 

The  cause  of  the  resignation  of  the  late  Cabinet  was  this : 

The  King,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Cabinet,  sent 
an  order  by  an  aide-de-camp  to  Maina. 

On  this  the  Cabinet  declared  that  the  King  bad  been 
guilty  of  an  '*  unconstitutional  act," — (they  had  perhaps 
seen  a  copy  of  the  indictment  against  0*Conneli)  and 
resigned. 

Greece  had  adopted  the  constitutional  doctrine— the 
King  could  do  no  wrong,  and  its  Cabinet  therefore  charges 
the  King  with  a  wrong  which  was  unintelligible. 

We  have  said  that  the  Greeks,  at  the  moment  of  their 
first  emancipation  from  the  Turks,  formed  themselves  into 
a  representative  body  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  and  the 
most  perfect  success.  This  occurred  only  twenty  years 
ago.  At  that  time  there  was  no  disunion  upon  any  in- 
ternal grounds ;  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  tbey  had 
then  no  rights  or  experience,  and  were  wholly  absorbed 
in  a  struggle  that  united  them  in  the  necessity  of  a 
common  defence.  The  Greeks,  in  the  twenty  years  that 
preceded  that  event,  bad  governed  themselves  internally 
w^ithout  any  more  interference  in  their  affairs  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  Goverument  than  is  actually  exercised 
by  the  Germanic  Diet  over  the  separate  States  of  which 
it  is  composed.  The  Turkish  authority  interfered  in  no 
way  in  internal  police,  local  administration,  revenue,  and 
Church  Government.  The  Greeks  themselves  further 
possessed  military  power,  they  constituted  the  local  mi- 
litia, they  were  formed  also  into  a  body  of  military  colo- 
nists, and  they  held  in  their  own  bands,  in  a  modified 
degree,  the  execution  of  civil  justice.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  higher  representative  habits  under  which 
opinion  is  developed  were  wanting ;  they  had  their  repre* 
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seiitative  at  Constantinople,  and  also  in  the  Provincial 
Council,  in  fact,  their  representatives  formed  the  Council 
of  the  Pacha,  without  whom  he  could  not  act,  and  by 
whom  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  acting  in  all  cases 
where  he  did  not  merely  execute  the  sentence  of  a  Mussul- 
man judge  ;  and  if  he  transgressed,  it  was  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  province  to  resist  both  at  the  seat  of 
local  government,  and  at  the  capital.  This  form  of  govern- 
ment worked  so  well,  that  within  thirty  years  that  preceded 
the  first  occasion  of  their  exercising  independent  adminisk 
trative  functions,  or  representative  power,  the  Greek  natioa 
had  increased  beyond  what  the  history  of  any  people  upon 
earth  can  shew.  Observe  here  it  was  no  emigration,  it  was 
no  influx  of  wealth  from  a  mother-country,  it  was  no 
misdirection,  or  new  direction  given  to  commerce— that 
brought  this  change,  or  produced  this  wealth ;  it  was 
not  displacement  of  men,  but  increase ;  not  deflection  c^ 
capital,  but  increment.  In  the  thirty  previous  years, 
namely,  from  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  of  1790  to  that 
of  1820,  the  Greek  people  raised  itself  from  utter  prostra- 
tion to  such  numbers,  strength,  character,  and  power,  as 
to  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  resources  of  the  Otto^ 
man  empire.  They  had,  in  that  time,  nearly  trebled 
their  population ;  recovered,  restored,  and  re-enacted  all 
their  municipal,  civil,  military,  and  religious  rights;  they 
had  regained  their  private  property  confiscated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rebellion  ;  they  had  extended  their  commerce 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe ;  they  had  made  them- 
selves in  that  period  a  nation  at  sea ;  in  1790,  they  had  no 
craft  larger  than  a  half-decked  boat,  in  1820  they  had 
600  brigs  and  corvettes.* 

The  Greeks  therefore,  had,  during  this  time,  important 
trials  in  governing,  real  experience  in  administration.     If 
it  be  the  occasion  of  governing  that  developes  division  of 
*  Contrast  this  with  England  during  thirty  years  of  peace. 
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Opinion,  that  developement  ought  to  have  presented  itself 
here.  If  it  be  prosperity  that  brings  difference  of  opinion, 
it  ought  here  to  be  seen.  Mark,  too,  that  fbe  Ghneeks  are 
an  excitable  people,  attached  to  this  and  that  proposition; 
they  are  inveterate  the  one  against  the  other,  because  of 
personal  and  local  peculiarity,  they  are  men  intriguing 
and  ambitious,  severally  endeavouring  to  take  advantage 
of  every  doubtful  cause,  or  every  uncertain  consequence,  to 
turn  it  to  profit  of  each  for  his  own  advancement.  There 
is  here  every  inducement  that  belongs  to  the  factious  to  take 
advantage  of  party  and  of  opinion,  but  the  Greeks  arrived 
at  this  period  without  a  single  shade  of  difference  on  any 
political  question.  This  may  appear  astonishing  in  Eu- 
rope, but  it  is  not  so  in  itself,  there  was  there  no  law  manu- 
factory, and  the  general  Turkish  supremacy  kept  Greece 
free,  in  practice  at  least,  from  the  contamination  of  Eu- 
ropean legislation,  kept  it,  therefore,  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  our  forefathers  were,  when,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  **  they  were  not  anxious  to  attend  in 
Parliament,  but  they  were  very  careful  that  the  law  should 
not  be  infringed."  The  laws  being  simply  the  mode  of 
punishing  men  who  did  things,  whether  sovereigns,  officers, 
or  common  citizens,  for  which  they  had  no  warrant, 
breaking  the  king's  peace,  whether  unprotected  villain,  or 
royal  poursuivant. 

Further  we  may  say  the  factions  in  ancient  Greece  that 
we  read  of,  and  that  we  understand  by  our  factions,  had 
no  resemblance  to  ours.  The  contest  between  the  aristo- 
crats and  the  democrats,  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with 
the  causes  of  our  differences  of  class  against  class,  opinion 
against  opinion,  and  in  Ancient  Greece,  amidst  all  those 
dissentions  of  a  higher  kind,  unanimity  prevailed,  and  was 
required  in  matters  of  administration  — as  in  Greece  up  to 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and,  as  in  our  own  country — in 
former  times.     The  very  forms  of  antiquity  have  been  pre- 
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served,  uutil  recent  years.  In  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
the  twelve  villages,  constituting  a  borough,  had  their  seal  in 
twelve  compartments,  each  part  kept  in  its  own  village, 
and  no  public  act  was  valid  in  which  the  complete  seal 
was  not  afiSxed.  It  was  in  the  power,  therefore,  of  any 
separate  community  to  withhold  its  sanction,  and  therefore 
to  veto  the  proposed  measure. 

During  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  revolution  the 
Greeks  were  as  their  forefathers  had  been.  But  the 
factious  contentions  of  the  parties  of  ancient  Greece  for 
the  mere  possession  of  power  did  not  find  amongst  them 
a  counterpart,  in  consequence  of  the  supreme  government 
of  the  Turks,  who  held  the  superior  place  without  inter- 
fering by  legislation,  and  this  it  is  that  caused  this  rapid 
progress:  negatively — Turkish  rule;  positively — Greek 
intelligence. 

At  the  opening,  therefore,  of  the  independence  of 
Greece,  she  stood  in  the  position  in  which  our  fathers 
stood  in  early  times,  when  the  foundations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  England  were  laid  and  established,*  and  when 
equally  the  unanimity  of  every  township  was  required  be* 
fore  any  act  could  be  assented  to,  and  where  the  parties 
that  did  assent  alone  were  those  that  bore  the  burden. 
In  fact,  the  condition  was  that  of  private  business — it  was 
reduced  to  a  matter  of  accounts,  and  that  same  unanimity 
was,  of  course,  to  be  obtained,  as  in  any  transaction  of  a 
business  nature.  To  them  the  afiaii*s  of  states  were  as 
clear  and  simple  as  those  of  families,  and  were  to  them 
matters  almost  of  private  business.  The  whole  business 
of  the  state  resolved  itself  into  this,  the  proper  mode  of 
collecting  the  taxes,  which  were  requisite  to  defray  the 
expence  of  measures,  the  justice,  or  injustice  of  which  had 

♦  Sec  "  The  English  Constitution,  '*  No.  III.  in  Portfolio, 
Vol.  II.  p.  55 f  where  the  position  of  Greece,  under  the  Turks,  is 
adduced  in  illustration  of  the  customs  of  our  forefathers. 
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to  be  determined  by  law.  Herein  lay  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  government,  there  were  no  taxes  raised 
but  for  a  "  lawful  "  object  by  "  lawful  "  means,  and  "  law- 
ful" persons.*  No  ideal  responsibility  in  a  cabinet^  no 
transfer  of  burthens  to  a  future  age,  screened  malversation 
in  the  rulers,  or  nurtured  indifference  in  the  people,  and 
the  libel  upon  sense  and  honesty  had  not  arisen  first  of 
carrying  measures  by  majority,  then  of  designating  faction 
an  attribute  of  freedom. 

The  revolution  occurred  in  this  condition  of  mind,  they 
then  turned  to  Europe  for  examples  ;  her  doctrines,  her 
authority  comes  to  act  upon  them  in  a  thousand  ways,  they 
are  corrupted  also  by  money  poured  uponihem  in  enormous 
masses,  and  what  was  that  compared  with  ideas  ?  Finally 
you  come  to  thiscondition  represented  in  the  anecdote  above 
quoted,  respecting  the  undue  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
isovereign.  Now  this  is  the  point  we  want  to  contrast 
with  the  practice  that  has  been  observed  in  former  times 
in  England.  Had  a  sovereign  then  sent  a  **  Porte  Joye  " 
to  transmit  an  unlawful  order,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Great 
Justiciary,  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  would  not  have  said,  as 
the  Greek  Cabinety  ^*  we  throw  up  our  seats ;  the  King  has 
been  guilty  of  an  unconstitutional  act,"  but  (hey  would 
have  retained  their  seats  to  prevent  such  act.  The  law 
existed  then,  not  as  a  matter  of  disquiiition,  but  as  a  mea- 
sure of  prevention  and  punishment,  and  the  King  might 
have  been  arraigned  as  Richard  II.  but  he  could  only  be 
arraigned  after  the  arraignment  of  the  person  who  had 
with  his  hand  perpetrated  the  wrong.  If  the  order  was 
unlawful,  the  man  who  obeyed  it  was  guilty,  and  had  to 

*  The  jury  now  held  an  inestimable  institution,  was  the  work  of  our 
fathers,  but  they  applied  it  to  taxation  as  well :  in  its  still  required 
luianimity  is  the  record  of  our  former  excellence  of  government. 
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be  punished^'  In  bis  puntsbment  resided  the  means  of 
correcting^  the  abnse  and  preventing  it,  and  therein  the 
maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong.  Here  is  the  simple 
practice  of 'Unlettered  ages,  here  is  the  only  rule  of  wisdom ; 
here  is  what  the  Greeks  would  have  done  witb  their 
thoughts  and  character  of  twenty  years  ago  ?  What  do 
they  do  now?  The  Cabinet  throws  up  itfi  office,  new 
plots  and  schemes  are  immediately  in  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  another  ^<  Cabinet!"  Then  a  general 
election,  every  species  of  confusion  and  intrigue  follows ; 
degradation  of  character  and  sense  is  the  result  of  not 
knowing  bow,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deal  with  a  common 
matter  of  lawr  And  what  is  all  this  about  ?  Is  it  because 
of  the  powerleseiiess  of  the  nation  to  resist  tlie  despotism  of 
a  monarch  ?  ;  Noi  the:  monarch  is  a  mere  cypher  who  does 
all  this.  Order  is  disturbed,  because  sense  has  been  lost; 
and  then  the  most  insignificant  causes'  may  avail  for  evil, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  motives  for  good,  and  the  amplest 
power  for  effecting  it,  are  presented  and  possessed  in  vain. 


On  the  events  in  Greece  the  <<  leading  Journal "  thus 
wisely  comments : — 

'*  In  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months  the  machinery  of  con- 
stitutional government  has  been  constructed,  but,  as  yet,  it  has  not 
attained  to  that  state  of  subdued  activity  and  practical  strength 
which  the  business  of  a  nation  requires.'' 

Again,  it  says : — 

"  M.  Piscatori,  the  French  Minister  at  Athens,  must  bear  his 
full  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  support  he  gave  to  the  late  Go- 
vernment in  conjunction  vrith  the  British  Minister,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fall  of  that  Administration  was  the 
result  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  France." 

How  many  months  is  it  since  there  was  nothing  but 
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exultatioli  about  order  in  Greece.  The  union  of  the 
English  and  French  Ministers  was  then  something  won- 
derful, causing  Greece  to  triumph  over  external  as  well  as 
internal  difficulties?  This  was  further,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session,  put  forward  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  restored  harmony  of  England  and  France !  See 
what  it  comes  to  now,  and  yet  the  old  tale  will  go  on 
again,  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise ;  wise  men  correct 
their  errors,  for  they  can  see  them— honest  men  will 
seek  for  them.  The  proof  of  what  we  are,  lies  here  before 
us.  These  are  the  words  of  the  Minister  of  England, 
these  the  judgment  of  the  nation.  In  Greece  is  inyolved 
the  power  of  judging  of  all  that  belongs  to  government 
within,  and  to  affairs  abroad.  Their  judgment  is  proved 
at  fault  in  this  as  in  every  other  step,  the  power  of  this 
mighty  nation  in  these  men's  hands  sufficing  pot  to  realize 
their  prognostications,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  what  is 
used  to  falsify  them.  What  can  this  be,  if  not  a  nation  of 
idiots,  scientific  indeed,  and  learned, and  talkative,  but  all 
the  more— idiots  ;  the  greater  their  learning,  science,  and 
their  talk,  the  greater  their  means,  power,  and  influence, 
the  more  lamentable  is  it  for  England  and  her  friends,  the 
more  fortunate  for  her  foes. 


After  inflicting  on  Greece  and  other  countries,  the 
plague  of  the  Centaur  blood,  we  amuse  ourselves  at  their 
agonies,  and  scoff  at  their  infatuation.  Thus  writes  a 
sensible  paper,  the  same  paper  that  exactly  hit  upon  the 
Russian  view  of  the  Serbian  Case. 

**The  year  1844  has  not  proved  an  auspicious  one  for 
southern  Constitutions.  That  of  Portugal  has  been  stifled  by 
a  lawyer ;  its  sister  of  Spain  strangled  by  a  soldier.  In  Italy 
a  few  rash  youths  have  been  executed  for  dreaming  of  such  a 
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novelty.  In  Greece  the  new  Constitution  is  fatally  sick : 
France  and  England  hitherto  supported  it  against  the  ill-will 
of  Russia  and  the  imbecility  of  Otho.  But  the  Tangier  and 
Tahiti  squabble  so  aroused  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  M.  Pis- 
oatory,  the  French  ambassador  at  Athens,  that  he  thought  his 
first  duty  was  to  trip  up  every  influence  that  savoured  of 
English  ideas,  letting  the  Constitution  fare  afterwards  as  it 
would.  Accordingly  he  has  sacrificed  Mavrocordato.  He 
has  scarcely  stricken  the  blow  when  he  roast  learn  that  it  was 
idly  and  gratuitously  dealt,  for  England  and  France  were  not 
quarelling.  But  the  truth  comes  too  late.  M.  Piscatory  has 
given  the  blow,  and  handed  over  the  management,  t.  e.,  the 
strangulation  of  the  Greek  Constitution  to  a  burly  Greek 
captain  (one  Coletti)*  who  cannot  write  his  name,  and  who 
was  obliged  at  the  very  first  to  apply  to  Russians  to  be  his 
adviser,  and  even  amanuenses.  There  has  been  nothing  heard 
of  throughout  Greece  since  Coletti*s  nomination,  save  cutting 
of  parses  and  cutting  of  throats.  Every  Palikar  thinks  that 
his  day  has  come  again ;  and  while  Spain  is  blest  with  one 
Narvaez,  Greece  is  likely  to  have  thirty.  The  result  will 
probably  be  the  same  as  in  Spain  :  the  military  chiefs  and  the 
clergy  will  share  the  spoils,  making  a  puppet  of  the  king. 
Every  man  of  independent  or  liberal  ideas  will  be  exiled. 
And  the  orders  of  St.  Petersburg  will  be  as  much  obeyed  in 
Athens  as  those  of  the  Tuileries  in  Madrid  !  Lord  Aberdeen, 
we  fear,  must  change  his  title  from  Athenian  to  Theban.'* 

Examiner, 
*  Coletti  was  a  physician. 


The  acts  of  FRANCE  and  OUR  JUDGMENTS 
THEREON, 

AS   DEVBLOPED   IN    A    CONVERSATION    BETWEEN    TWO   STRANGERS 
ON    BOARD   A   STEAM-BOAT,    AUGUST   24TH. 


1*^  Stranger. — It  is  rather  an  unfortunate  day  (it  was 
raining)  tocomeby  water  from  Portsmouth  to  Southampton. 

2wrf  Stranger.— \  suppose  you  left  Portsmouth  in  a  state  • 
of  considerable  excitement? 

1^^  St. — I  have  heard  of  nothing  that  has  occurred  at 
Portsmouth. 

2wrf  S^— The  intelligence  from  Tangier  is  what  I  referred 
to,  as  likely  to  excite  considerably  the  feelings  of  the  service. 

Ist  St. — Of  course  they  look  with  interest  to  whatever 
aflTords  the  prospect  of  war ;  but  I  have  too  much  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  think  such  a  thing 
possible. 

2nd  St. — I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  thus  estimate  Louis  Philippe. 

1st  St. — He  has  been  excessively  fortunate  and  successful 
hitherto  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  I  think 
he  generally  is  considered  as  deserving  of  great  credit  for 
having  done  so. 

2nd  St.-^Is  not  peace  the  ordinary  and  natural  state  of 
things? 

Ist  St. — Of  course  it  is. 

2nd  St. — How  then  can  any  man  be  engaged  in  a  strife 
to  maintain  the  ordinary  and  natural  state  of  things  ? 

1st  St. — Oh!  but  if  there  are  elements  of  discord  at 
work,  those  who  would  prevent  them  bursting  forth  are 
rendering  good  service. 

2nd  St. — The  actual  animosities  and  the  danger  of  collision 
between  the  two  nations,  springs  from  two  causes,  the  afiair 
of  Tahiti  and  Morocco. 
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1st  5^.— Of  course  they  do. 

2nd  St. — Have  not  such  causes  presented  themselves 
before,  without  producing  similar  effects  ? 

\st  St. — I  am  not  aware  that  they  have. 

2nd  St. — The  affair  of  Tahiti  is  only  a  continuation  of 
what  occurred  in  1836,  when  the  first  act  occurred,  and 
two  French  Missionaries  were  by  force  expelled.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  transaction.  These  Missionaries  had  been 
guilty  of  no  act  whatever. 

1^^  St. — Certainly  that  was  enough  to  excite  the  French. 

2nd  5^— But  that  act  did  not  excite  the  French.  Well, 
was  the  attack  upon  Algiers  not  as  remarkable  a  fact  as  the 
attack  upon  Morocco  ?  Did  that  excite  the  English  nation 
at  that  time  ? 

1st  St- — No,  certainly  it  did  not.  But  what  do  you 
infer  from  tliis? 

2i8£?  iS^.— Simply  that  events  are  of  different  value,  as 
acting  upon  the  difference  of  passions  and  feelings ;  but  that 
the  difference  of  those  feelings  is  produced  by  the  acts 
themselves.  Had  there  not  been  the  occupation  of  Algiers 
— ^had  there  not  been  the  deportation  of  the  French  Mis- 
sionaries from  Tahiti,  and  all  the  similar  acts  which  I  n^ed 
not  now  particularize,  and  which  caused  the  sum  of  our 
relations  with  France  during  the  last  fourteen  yeais — ^there 
would  be  now  neither  the  incidents  which  are  before  us,  nor 
the  ill-will  on  which  they  act. 

\st  5^— But  these  are  things  that  have  been  brought 
about,  and  that  no  one  can  prevent. 

2nd  St4 — These  are  things  which  are  the  acts  of  men, 
brought  about  by  great  care  and  labour.  But  it  has  now 
become  the  fashion  of  nations  to  know  nothing  of  their  im- 
portant concerns,  and  to  squabble  about  their  insignificant 
ones.  The  great  affidrs  of  nations  are  conducted  therefore 
in  the  secret  of  Cabinets,  and  they  ooze  out  only  after  the 
public  judgment  is  perverted,  and  the  national  passions  have 
been  aroused. 
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But  this  excitement  comes  not  of  itself — it  comes 
because  of  acts.  If  Louis  Philippe  was  attacked  or  in- 
jured, it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  be  peaceful ;  and 
if  he  attacks  or  injures,  it  is  he  who  disturbs  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Now,  it  is  since  Louis  Philippe  has  begun  to 
reign  that  differences  have  arisen  between  England  and 
France. 

1^^  St — Well,  I  know  of  no  act  of  Louis  Philippe  that  is 
of  a  warlike  tendency. 

2nd  St, — Whence  sprung  our  conversation  :  was  it  not 
from  the  bombardment  of  a  town  by  the  arms  of  Louis 
Philippe? 

1^^  jS^. — Oh !  I  can't  say  that  it  is  a  peaceful  act ;  but 
this  objection  does  not  meet  the  case.  France  has,  in 
reality,  a  good  ground  against  Morocco,  because  Morocco 
has  harboured  a  hostile  clan  whilst  professing  friendly  rela- 
tions to  France.  France  has  therefore  a  right  of  appeal 
against  Morocco,  either  to  repudiate  the  hostile  acts  of  those 
clans,  or  to  take  part  with  them  against  France. 

2nd  SL — These  are  triumphant  objections,  because  there 
is  no  reply  to  them.  What  does  it  mean  ?  If  the  speaker 
supposes  that  it  b  an  act  of  aggression  against  France  to 
receive  a  beaten  foe,  he  must  know  nothing  of  the  practice 
of  nations,  or  of  their  laws;  and  if  he  imagines  that  this  in- 
cludes allowing  them  to  recruit  and  to  issue  forth,  he  is 
again  equally  in  ignorance.  There  would  be  then  a  specific 
declaration  of  an  act  of  violence,  for  which  reparation  would 
be  required,  which  is  not  the  case  here,  and  which  we  have 
not  to  enter  into  here ;  because  France  has  stepped  alto- 
gether beyond  doubtful  accidents  or  doubtful  interpretation 
cf  them,  or  doubtful  application  of  the  law. — She  has  made 
a  demand  which  in  itself  is  as  much  an  aggression  upon  the 
rights  of  nations,  as  if  she  marched  an  army;— she  has  de- 
manded what  she  has  no  right  to  demand,  and  what  the 
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Emperor  of  Morocco  cannot  submit  to  ;*  and  which  would 
be  a  blow  at  his  internal  security,  if  yielded  to,  as  well  is 
his  external  sovereignty.  But  my  case  lies  the  other  way; 
— it  is  the  French  who  have  been  the  aggressors — ^they  have 
pursued  a  fugitive  into  the  Moorish  territory,  and  their  own 
despatches  equally  announce,  in  the  words  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that  the  frontier  is  efiaced,  and  that  he 
shall  not  have  regard,  in  striking  the  tribes  by  nightly 
marches,  *^  whether  they  are  on  this  side  or  that  side  of  the 
frontier."  It  is  not  the  Ta£Fna  that  is  the  frontier — it  is  not 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Moors  or  independent 
African  possessions,  and  those  assumed  to  be  from  thi^ 
period  4he  French  possessions, — France  has  entered  into 
and  occupied  these  possessions,  and  assumes  a  limit  beyond 
that,  and  then  beyond  that  further  frontier  again  she  enters 
and  assails ;  and  then  the  base  and  contemptible  English- 
man, who  reasons  about  things  he  does  not  understand,  and 
has  a  tongue  without  a  heart  or  a  head,  says,  **  Oh  I  there  is 
a  justifiable  cause  of  complaint — ^the  Moors  are  harbouring 
an  unfriendly  tribe." 

1st  St. — But  supposing  the  case  to  be  so,  still  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  young  Prince  who  is  in 
command  in  respect  to  a  barbarous  people. 

2nd  S<.— Was  then  that  appointment  a  proof  of  pacific 
dispositions  ? 

\st  St. — Oh  !  Louis  Philippe  may,  like  any  one  else,  be 
mistaken. 

2nd  St. — Are  the  antecedents  of  the  Prince  not  in  accor- 
dance with  the  consequences?  Could  a  publication,  which 
the  French  Government  thought  fit  to  disavow  and  censure, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Prince  ofiered  to  resign 
his  commission, — be  a  reason  in  the  eyes  of  a  pacific  and 

*  '<  M.  Guizot  has  mistaken  Morocco  for  France,  and  Abdel 
Kader  for  a  Polish  Refugee." — Charivari. 
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judicious  man  for  nppMnfing  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  at 
twenty-seven,  Admiral  in  command  of  a  squadron  sent  on  so 
delicate  a  service?  Could  any  man  have  been  chosen  more 
likely  to  pursue  a  violent  course,  if  left  to  his  discretion,  or 
to  cover,  by  his  apparent  indiscretion,  his  real  orders  ?  This 
appointment  alone  is  enough  to  prove  that  Louis  Philippe 
is  the  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Louis 
Philippe  may  be  judicious — he  may  be  peaceful ;  but  if  he 
is  peaceful,  he  must  be  most  injudicious,  and  if  judicious, 
most  warlike. 

l8t  St. — Pray,  sir,  do  you  mean  that  Louis  Philippe  is 
desirous  of  plunging  Europe  in  war  ? 

2nd  St. — I  take  the  case  as  you  present  it,  and  the  words 
you  use.  You  began  by  saying  that  the  events  at  Tangier 
did  not  disquiet  you,  because  of  the  confidence  you  had  in 
Louis  Philippe's  peacefulness  and  judiciousness.  That  is, 
that  an  act  of  violence  executed  by  the  forces  of  a  great 
neighbouring  state  did  not  inquiet  you,  because  you  relied 
on  the  peacefulness  of  the  aggressors  and  the  judiciousness 
of  the  breakers  of  the  public  peace.  Such  words  are  to  md 
awful,  and  I  endeavour  to  lead  you  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  words  you  repeat  are  the  common  talk ;  I  seek  to  mak^ 
you  think  for  yourself.  The  incidents  of  the  last  three 
weeks  passing  before  your  eyes  must,  if  you  had  allowed 
the  free  right  of  judgment  to  your  own  mind,  have  informed 
you  that  the  King  of  France  was,  if  judicious,  a  firebrand ; 
or  if  peacefully  inclined,  a  maniac. 

1st  St — You  have  a  peculiar  manner  of  looking  at  these 
things,  and  I  cannot  say  I  understand  you. 

2nd  St. — ITiere  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my 
rendering  myself  in  any  degree  intelligible ;  and  the  first  of 
these  is,  that  you  hold  at  present  the  rulers  in  France  or 
England  as  managing  afl&irs  by  their  will,  which  is  not  the 
case.    They  neither  understand  what  ought  to  be  done, 
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nor  what  they  themselves  do,  and  consequently  it  is  not  by 
their  will  that  events  are  brought  about. 

1st  St. — Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  King  of  the 
French? 

2nd  St, — If  I  confine  myself  to  the  points  you  have  taken, 
I  should,  as  to  peacefulness,  say,  that  he  is  not  just,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  peaceful ;  that  he  is  not  informed,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  just.  As  to  judiciousness, — that  there 
can  be  none  where  there  is  neither  justice  nor  knowledge ; 
and  that,  though  be  may  desire  peace  in  Europe,  he  does 
not  desire  it  for  justice  sake ;  and  may,  therefore,  without 
inconsistency  in  his  own  eyes,  desire  war  in  Africa. 

1st  St. — But  if  one  class  of  statesmen  went  wrong,  there 
would  be  their  opponents  to  rectify  the  error. 

2nd  St. — What  confidence  can  you  have  that  this  should 
be  the  case  ?  Are  right  and  wrong  like  weights  in  opposing 
scales  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  field  of  error  is  unlimited. 
Besides,  you  have  not  to  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  any 
other  man  for  those  things  that  concern  your  own  judgment 
and  conscience.  You  must  be  able  to  judge  of  what  is 
right  or  proper — of  what  is  criminal  or  innocent  either  in  a 
man  or  in  a  nation,  to  do  or  to  sufier.  When  you  have  this 
knowledge,  you  may  be  sure  that  your  Government  will  do 
its  duty.  When  you  have  not  this  knowledge,  then  you  refer 
to  the  authority  of  men :  but  then  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  acts  of  the  Government  will  correspond  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  that  the  latter  being  weak,  the 
former  will  be  criminal.  In  common  affairs  of  life  it  is  by 
understanding  business  that  you  can  judge  of  men.  You 
could  not  say  that  a  man  was  a  footman,  unless  you  under- 
stood the  service  of  the  table  and  the  like.  So  it  is  with  the 
affairs  of  States — unless  you  understand  their  business,  you 
can  call  no  man  '^  Statesman."  Understanding  them,  you 
will  know  who  is  a  Statesman;  but  when  measures  are  rated 
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by  men,  then  men  will  be  raised  to  office  not  because  of 
their  capacity  and  conduct;  and  their  ignorance  or  misdeeds 
will  become  the  basis  of  your  judgment  and  the  sources  of 
your  information. 

1^^  St. —  But  you  treat  with  contempt  constituted  autho- 
rities. 

2nd  St. — I  am  speaking  of  the  mode  of  estimating  the 
acts  of  men — of  the  necessity  of  discriminating  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  therefore  of  the  means  by  which 
nations  shall  be  preserved  from  the  errors  of  their  rulers^ 
and  the  rulers  preserved  from  sinning  against  their  people. 
There  is  no  constituted  authority  save  by  law,  and  if  the 
nation  understands  not  the  law,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
constituted  authorities.  Besides,  what  you  call  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  an  authority  constituted  by  law, — it  is  a  secret 
club— it  has  mastered  the  faction  to  which  it  belongs — 
usurped  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  whose  ministers  it 
affects  to  be,  and  extinguished  the  control  and  power  of  the 
Parliament  by  whose  majority  it  is  constituted. 

But  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  a  refer- 
ence to  some  other  facts. 

Were  the  ordonnances  of  July  1830  designed  to  expel  the 
elder  branch,  or  were  they  designed  to  confirm  the  kingly 
power? 

1^^  St. — Of  course  not  to  expel,  but  to  strengthen  Charles 
the  Xth. 

2nd  St. — Then  that  Government  of  France  was  so  in- 
judicious as  to  bring  its  ruin  by  its  own  acts. 

1st  St  — Of  course. 

2nd  iS^—The  celebrated  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington respecting  the  Reform  Bill  — was  it  designed  to 
assist  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  ? 

1st  St. — Of  course  not. 

2/id  S^—Yet  that  declaration  materially  conduced  to 
bring  about  what  it  was  intended  to  prevent. 
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Ist  St. — So  it  is  supposed. 

2wrf  St, — The  chief  authorities  then  of  these  two  nations 
upon  the  most  important  even  of  internal  questions,  with 
their  whole  minds  bent  thereupon,  are  thus  seen  to  be 
powerless  to  judge,  and  acting  only  to  effect  what  they  fear. 
With  these  facts  before  you,  surely  you  may  put  aside  all 
foregone  conclusions  respecting  the  authority  of  statesmen, 
and  endeavour  for  yourself  to  understand  their  acts. 

1st  St.  —  Then  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think 
upon  the  matter. 

^nd  St.  —Louis  Philippe  desires  peace;  but  peace  between 
nations  depends  upon  their  conduct,  not  their  desires:  good 
conduct  consists  in  observance  of  public  law,  and  in  know- 
ledge of  those  with  whom  they  deal.  Louis  Philippe  is  nei- 
ther restrained  by  law,  nor  possessed  of  this  knowledge. 

But  Louis  Philippe  and  France  are  not  the  same  thing. 
Louis  Philippe  has  been  crowned  by  a  revolution ,  in  a  country 
fertile  in  commotions.  There  is  a  strong  party  opposed  to 
the  legitimacy  of  his  title ;  there  is  a  pretender  who  may  be 
supported  at  any  moment  by  foreign  governments.  In 
England,  where  we  have  no  sense  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown,  we  cannot  know  the  feelings  of  the 
French  king.  He  is  the  father  of  a  family— the  attached 
and  anxious  father  of  a  family — its  safety,  its  life  in  con- 
tinual jeopardy.  He  and  his  family  are  subject,  as  sove- 
reigns of  France,  to  alarms  which  the  breast  of  no  subject 
knows.  To  him  alone  in  France  is  ruin  associated  with 
change;  and  against  it  he  has  no  protection,  save  in  the  pos- 
session of  supreme  rule.  Whatever  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Louis  Philippe  as  conducive  to  the  preserving  of 
his  race,  must  be  grasped  at  as  paramount  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. For  him,  the  first  question  is  not  '*  France," 
but  the  "  Younger  Branch ;"  not "  Country,"  but  ^'Dynasty ;" 
and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  use,  or  even  sacrifice  the  one 
to  the  other.      Louis  Philippe  has  looked  to  the  martial 
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spirit  of  his  sons  as  available  for  this  end  by  ingratiating 
them  with  the  army  and  the  nation ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  not 
till  three  years  after  his  accession  that  this  course  was  de- 
finitively embarked  upon ;  and  his  task  has  been  to  find  for 
it  a  field.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  African  wars.*  But 
he  yielded  not  at  once  nor  without  a  struggle  to  the 
temptation;  nor  did  he  sacrifice  the  interests  and  the 
peace  of  France  to  the  supposed  security  of  his  family 
till  he  had  judged  that  this  course  would  not  entail  foreign 
dangers ;  that  is,  until  he  had  received  the  assurance  of  the 
concurrence  of  that  power  from  whom  resistance  was  alone 
to  be  apprehended,  and  that  ia— England.  He  who  holds 
power  understands  that  the  lust  of  conquest  extinguishes  the 
love  of  liberty.  Charles  the  Tenth  had  found  it  already  de- 
sirable to  open  this  field  of  external  activity.  Louis  Philippe 
fell  into  the  same  position,  and  soon  fell  into  the  same 
counsels.  The  conquest  of  Algiers  was  decided  upon,  to 
keep  France  tranquil  at  home;  and  in  this  the  counsels 
of  a  great  foreign  power  were  listened  to— counsels  that, 
since  the  days  of  Richelieu,  had  invariably  swayed  the  secret 
resolves  of  the  French  Cabinet.     I  do  not  mean  the  Car- 

*  The  following  has  appeared  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the 
Times  :^**  The  work  of  devastation  on  the  African  coast,  is  no 
doubt  proceeding,  and  (I  mean  no  reflection  upon  the  King,  for  he 
makes  no  secret  of  it)  much  to  His  Majesty's  satisfaction.  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  never  have  official  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville*s  appointment  to  the  command  of  this  desolating  squad- 
ron, but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  King's  own 
act.  It  is  universally  believed  that  Ministers,  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  sensation  caused  in  England  by  the  Prince's  pamphlet,  were 
reluctant  to  appoint  him  to  a  command  of  such  exceeding  delicacy 
as  that  in  question,  but  that  the  King,  anticipating,  from  the  un- 
doubted gallantry  of  his  son,  popularity  for  his  family,  persisted, 
and  he  was  named  accordingly." 
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dinal,  but  the  Duke  of  that  name— the  Russian  Governor 
transferred  to  Paris  to  be  made  France's  Minister. 

We  have  thus  three  leading  considerations  as  influencii^ 
this  policy : — 

1  St.  Field  of  distinction  for  the  Princes. 

2nd.  Safety  valve. 

drd.  Russian  concurrence  and  support,  not  indeed  directly 
manifested,  as  in  the  first  expedition  under  Polignac,  but 
in  the  absence  of  all  external  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
as  resulting  from  African  designs.  Thus  did  Louis  Philippe 
open  the  sluices.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  has  the  peace  of 
Europe  been  disturbed.  What  he  has  prepared  is  the  last 
of  things  he  would  have  desired;  and  each  day  renders 
retreat  more  difficult ;  and  it  is  now  to  him,  ruin  for  the 
Dynasty  that  is  connected  with  failure  of  ambition,  Louis 
Philippe,  the  source  of  this  disturbance,  is  commended 
throughout  Europe  as  the  preserver  of  its  peace !  And  thus 
will  the  results  correspond  with  those  of  the  Reform  decla- 
ration of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Ordonnances  of 
Charles  the  Tenth. 

I  nmst  here  parenthetically  mention  the  identity  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  with  mine  in  respect  to 
those  men  who  are  your  authorities.  A  Russian  Ambas- 
sador in  London  describes  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  these 
words : — "  Singular  combination  of  cowardice  and  audacity 
—he  boldly  meets  the  perils  that  his  weakness  has  produced, 
and  then  charges  events  with  the  care  of  overcoming  diffi- 
culties.'' This  is  spoken  of  your  idol  by  a  Muscovite.  This 
is  published,  and  Russia  is  nevertheless  the  great  authority 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  !  Louis  Philippe— there  is 
your  other  idol— now  ask  yourself  what  manner  of  men  ye 
are.  You  are  living  in  a  dream,  but  the  contradictions  of  a 
vision  do  not  cause  the  sleeper  to  awake. 

\st  St. — But  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  bring  about  war, 
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if  the  two  Governments  are  agreed,  and  surely  no  one  de- 
sires war  ? 

2nd  S^— We  are  arrived  at  the  strange  position,  where 
the  will  of  a  nation  is  niade  to  be  the  servant  of  its  own 
unconscious  acts.  The  English  Government  secretly 
assents  to  the  occupation  of  Algiers ;  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  this  assent  occupies  Algiers ;  then 
gradually  arises  in  the  English  nation  indignation  at  the  act. 
This  indignation  is  directed,  not  against  the  English  Go- 
vernment, but  against  the  French  nation ;  we  know  not  that 
our  Government  has  assented  to,  and  therefore  caused,  the 
occupation  of  Algiers,  till  long  after  the  results  have  occurred, 
and  then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  "  old  almanac,"  which 
no  one  heeds,  his  passions  being  directed  upon  an  imme- 
diate and  a  living  object.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
nation  is  encouraged  in  its  ambitious  tendencies  by  the 
English  nation,  that  adopts  its  Government's  acts.  With 
the  progress  of  occupation  comes,  in  France,  an  increased 
anxiety  and  resolution  upon  the  subject;  presently  this 
is  met  by  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  English  nation ; 
the  French  people  does  not  reflect  that  it  is  the  English 
nation,  through  its  Government,  that  has  invited  it  into 
this  very  course,  and  is  only  enraged  against  that  English 
nation  as  opposed  to  it.  First,  there  is  the  pledge  not 
to  occupy,  then  there  comes  the  pledge  not  to  extend 
beyond  Algiers;  the  violation  of  the  first  is  concealed  at 
the  time,  the  violation  of  the  second  is  published  as  it 
occurs,  and  justified.  The  same  thing  here  again  takes 
place,  the  English  nation,  through  its  Government,  sanc- 
tions the  attack  upon  Morocco.  The  English  nation  seeing 
the  French  attack  Morocco,  are  indignant  at  the  incidents 
of  the  attack,  but  their  indignation  is  not  turned  against 
their  own  Government,  which  has  now  openly  encouraged 
that  assault,  but  against  the  French  nation.  The  French  na- 
tion, instead  of  being  grateful  to  the  English  nation  for  in- 
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dalging  their  caprice--»do  not  reflect  that  their  own  MiBister 
has  come  to  their  Chambers  to  announce  the  steps  takes 
against  Morocco,  with  the  ''  previously  obtained  concur- 
rence of  the  English  Government  */'  and  instead  of  grati- 
tude for  encouraging  their  passions,  they  are  only  indignant 
against  the  English  nation  for  the  abhorrence  which  it  ex- 
presses of  their  acts.  Thus  a  gradual  reverberation  takes 
(dace  of  encouragement  between  the  two  Governments— df 
vituperation  and  hatred  between  the  two  people.  The 
nations  are  like  two  dogs  whose  noses  are  rubbed  together, 
and  the  Governments  are  like  kittens  running  after  the 
corks  that  are  thrown  to  them.* 

Just  trace  the  continuous  statements  of  Lord  Aberdeen^ 
about  the  interruption  of  harmony  between  Morocco  and 
France,  the  approaching  accommodation  of  the  difiPerences ; 
then  the  assertion  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  occupied  in  mediating.  Look  at  the  results.  It 
would  be  something  if  these  men  were  really  telling  lies, 
but  no,  they  are  just  like  the  nation-— they  go  on  running 
aflter  events,  just  as  the  nation  goes  on  running  after  their 
words.  Now,  suppose  there  were  a  Cabinet  not  composed 
of  such  men ;  not  having  foreign  ministers  made  and  un- 
made by  a  majority  upon  some  parish  affair,  but  pursuing 
a  purpose  with  steady  system  and  scientific  labour— what 
a  field  would  not  here  be  presented  to  its  ambition  ? 

Ist  St — But  you  have  said  that  the  English  Government 
assented  to  the  occupation  of  Algiers.  Now^  I  understood 
the  reverse. 

2nd  St. -^The  Government  that  was  in  oflice  at  the  time  of 
the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  exacted  pledges  not  to  occupy 

*  Sir  James  Graham^  throwing  down  the  Globe  of  the  28th  on 
the  Yacht  Club  table  at  Cowes,  said,  "  Lord  Aberdeen  will  have  his 
hands  full,  but  the  Parliament  not  silting,  he  will  ha?e  more  time, 
and,  besides.  Sir  R.  Peel  will  have  time  and  be  able  to  assist  him ." 
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— pledges  that  France  should  not  violate  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Porte,  and  that  she  should  consult  her  aUies 
in  the  disposal  of  Algiers.  These  pledges  were  renewed 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  Then  came  in  a 
new  Government  in  England.  France  then  depended 
upon  England's  support.  Louis  Philippe  looked  to  her 
for  the  recognition  of  his  dynasty.  France  was  then  no 
way  committed  in  public  opinion  to  retain  Algiers ;  there 
was  no  care  whatever  about  the  question.  Grave  matters 
agitated  France  and  Europe,  and,  above  all,  the  Polish 
war.  France  then  turned  for  protection  and  support  for 
herself  to  that  very  Power  to  which  Algiers  belonged,  as 
against  the  Power  that  had  prompted  the  elder  branch  to 
occupy  it,  and  by  occupying  it  had  fallen .  The  French  Am- 
bassador was  proposing,  at  Constantinople,  to  send  200,000 
Turkish  horse  across  the  Ukraine,  while  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  urging,  in  London,  joint  operations  to  sujqport 
the  independence  of  Poland.  The  whole  movement  of 
France  was  anti-despotic,  anti-Russian — was  in  favour  of 
liberalism— of  England— of  Turkey;  and  that  by  a  public 
and  universal,  and  uncontrollable  impulse.  Such  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  new  English  adminis- 
tration remitted  to  France  the  pledges  made  to  their  pre- 
decessors—positively encouraged  the  occupation,  and  came 
even  to  a  stipulation  on  the  subject,  for  conditions  were 
appended,  viz.,  that  Tunis  and  Morocco  should  not  be 
attacked  I  At  the  same  time,  it  prevents  any  steps  from 
being  taken  to  maintain  Poland— manages  so  that  France 
shall  be  drawn  from  this  anti-Russian  movement,  and, 
quietly  settled  down  under  the  extinction  of  the  nationality 
of  Poland,  to  direct  her  irritation  and  her  discontent  against 
the  provinces  of  Turkey;  and  herself  whispers  at  Paris 
the  advantages  of  the  occupation  of  Algiers  as  a  safety 
valve.  Nor  was  this  all :  they  suppressed  the  fact  that 
Louis  Philippe,  after  his  accession,  had  renewed  to  thdr 
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predecessors  the  pledges  of  Charles  the  Tenth.  This  was 
made  known  by  members  of  that  former  Government,  and 
then  confirmed  by  the  excuse  offered  by  Lord  Grey, 
namely,  that  Louis  Philippe  ^'  had,  at  the  time,  no  respon- 
sible adviser.*'  I  therefore  restate  what  you  doubted :  that 
the  English  Government  did  sanction  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Algiers,  and  under  circumstances  where  it  could  not 
have  sanctioned  without  desiring  that  occupation,  which  was 
thus  its  act,  though  unknown  to  the  nation —and  unknown, 
as  step  by  step  was  taken,  even  to  the  colleagues  of  the 
Minister. 

1^^  St. — But  what  object  could  the  British  Government 
have? 

2nd  St. — I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  state  the  facts^ 
and  it  is  with  the  facts  that  we  have  to  do.  The  motives 
of  the  actors,  or  rather  actor,  are  beyond  the  range  of  your 
thoughts ;  if  I  attempted  to  explain  them,  I  should  only 
distract  your  attention  from  the  subject  before  us. 

1^^  St. — But  it  is  puzzling  to  make  out,  when  you  don*t 
see  the  object  a  person  has  in  view— do  you  mean  stock- 
jobbing operations,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ? 

2nd  S^.— No,  I  refer  not  to  pecuniary  circumstances,  but 
to  tenure  of  office. 

1^^  5f^.— Do  you  mean  party  influence? 

2nd  St. — No ;  you  can  imagine  that  there  are  those  who 
may  influence  the  selection  of  ministers,  though  neither  be- 
longing to  a  party,  nor  to  England ;  representatives  of  foreign 
powers  may  have  influence  with  leading  men  in  this  country ; 
and  the  following  of  a  course  of  policy  may  give  a  man  sup- 
port of  this  kind,  and  thus  cause  him  to  be  included  in 
a  ministry ;  when  once  entered  on  such  a  career,  he  may  be 
constrained  to  prosecute  it,  though  he  has  no  further  any  posi- 
tive advantage  to  obtain.  This  I  say,  merely  to  satisfy  your 
curiosity  as  to  the  kind  of  motive  here  operating,  that  is,  a 
foreign  one,  distinct  from  the  interests  of  the  nation,  or  the 
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interests  of  the  parties,  and  it  matters  not  for  our  present 
argument,  whether  it  be  from  France  or  from  any  other 
power,  that  the  influence  proceeds  that  could  lead  a  minister 
of  England  to  foster  the  ambitious  designs  of  France,  ai^d 
to  convert  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Governments  into  a 
source  of  future  warfare  between  the  two  nations. 
ist  St. — But  France  could  not  desire  this. 
2nd  aS^.— Louis  Philippe,  if  he  determined  on  African 
conquests,  might  he  not,  as  French  monarchs  have  done, 
purchase  or  suborn  a  British  Minister  into  favouring  his 
schemes  ?  But  this  is  not  what  I  point  to.  Louis  Philippe 
did  nothing  of  the  kind,  he  has  been  the  victim  not  the 
plotter. 

1st  St. — But  what  other  power,  except  France,  is  inte- 
rested in  this  matter  ? 

2nd  St,  —  France  has  no  more  to  do  in  this  matter  than 
England  has.     It  is  Russia  who  has  here  an  interest. 
1*^  S^ — Russia  !  Wliat  interest  can  she  have  ? 
2nd  Sr.— Has  it  not  been  said  that  the  union  of  England 
and  France  preserved  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 
1st  iS^— Yes,  certainly. 

2nd  St. — Is  it  not  supposed  the  independence  of  the 
Sound,  and  more  especially  of  Denmark,  can  exist  only 
so  long  as  England  and  France  are  not  at  variance  ? 
1st  S^— Oh !  yes,  I  see  that. 

2nd  St. — Was  it  not  upon  the  union  of  England  and 
France  alone  that  the  chances  lay  of  defending  Poland? 
1st  St.— Yes. 

2nd  St.— Do  you  think  Greece  would  be  independent, 
unless  England  and  France  balanced  the  control  and  pre- 
ponderance of  Russia  ? 
l«f  S^— Oh!  certainly. 

2j»d  S^— What  do  you  think  would  be  fate  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  if  there  was  neither  England  nor  France  to  coun- 
terbalance Russia  ? 
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Ist  St— Of  course,  of  course. 

^nd  St. — But  the  moment  they  cease  to  be  united, 
neitlier  can  avail  against  Russia,  for  she  then  pits  them 
against  each  other,  whether  in  open  war  or  in  secret  an- 
tagonism. 

Ist  S^— No  one  can  deny  that. 

2wrf  SU — I  have  then  made  clear  to  you,  by  your  own 
answers^  that  it  is  Russia,  and  neither  England  nor  France 
that  has  an  interest  in  placing  them  at  variance,  and  I  pro- 
ceed to  show  you  that  she  is  possessed  (as  compared  with 
them)  of  the  capacity  requisite  to  cause  her  aims  to  be 
achieved,  not  only  in  defiance  of  their  interests^  but  even 
by  their  own  co-operation. 

Ist  iS7.— Russia  may  be  abler  than  us,  but  still  it  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  arouse  nations  to  that  state,  that  they  will 
fight  without  cause. 

2nd  St. — Of  course  it  is  not,  and  therefore  it  requires 
years,  and  all  her  labour  and  dexterity.  But  1  was  proving 
only,  that  it  is  an  object  for  her  to  foment  dissension  between 
the  two  countries.  Before  dissensions  had  arisen  this  was  a 
truism — every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Europe  understood 
it.  Dissensions  are  brought,  and  not  a  single  soul  now  com- 
prehends that  they  are  a  Russian  object.  For,  indeed, 
that  would  be  admitting  that  we  were  mere  things  in  her 
hands,  which  no  one  will  admit. 

1^^  St. — But  however  much  Russia  may  desire  that  war, 
I  don't  see  how  war  is  to  come  out  of  it,  because  wars  come 
from  the  aggressions  of  one  people  upon  another,  and 
France  does  not  attack  us,  and  we  are  not  going  to  attack 
France. 

^nd  St. — The  late  war  between  England  and  France  was 
not  an  attack  of  England  upon  France,  or  of  France  upon 
England.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the 
internal  laws  of  France  upon  a  Province  of  France  (Alsace), 
whose  existing  institutions  had  been  guaranteed  by  England 
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in  a  treaty  (of  Utrecht)  signed  seventy  years  before.     The 
previous  war  with  France  was  occasioned  by  the  Spanish 
succession.     The  great  wars  in  which  England  has  been  in- 
volved, have  not  been  upon  questions  of  direct  aggression — 
they  have  been  in  consequence  of  an  ambitious  character 
revealed  in  some  Government,  but  before  she  herself  came 
to  be  directly  its  object.     In  the  testament  of  Peter  the 
Great,  one  of  the  clauses  is  this — that  France  and  Austria 
shall  be  severally  flattered  in  secret  by  Russia,  with  the 
prospect  of  universal  Empire;  **and  thus  those  two  people 
will,  in  the  end,  be  driven  by  hatred  to  destroy  each  other.** 
Here  is  what  is  now  doing  with  England  and  France. 
There  is  not  in  either  country  at  present  a  despotic  mo- 
narch who  can  be  flattered  with    these  secret  projects. 
The  point  of  departure  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  such 
designs,  and  the  formation  of  our  Grovemment  is  such  as 
to  exclude  the   possibility  of  any  such  scheme.     We  are 
ruled  neither  by  monarchs  nor  by  nations,  but  by  secret 
clubs  called   Cabinets,  who    change,  and    are   changed, 
because  of  changes  of  popular  judgment  upon  internal 
matters,   and  without    any   reference    to   any   ambitious 
projects.     These  clubs  have  reciprocally  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  manner  to  exasperate  each  nation  against  the 
other.    France  perpetrates  against  England  by  the  acts 
of  her  Government  what  she   has   no  purpose   of  doing, 
and  what  she  does  not  understand.     England  then  does  the 
like.     Then  those  two  countries,  equally  without  their  own 
knowledge,  become  themselves  grasping,  avaricious,  blood- 
thirsty, to  the  great  excitement  of  their  mutual  animosities  ; 
whereas  if  there  really  was  a  purpose  of  ambition,   they 
would  be  Unked  together  by  those  atrocities,  instead  of  being 
divided  by  them.     Here  then  is  not  a  design  of  ambition, 
which  going  to  a  certain  point,  brings  collision,  but  a  pro- 
cess of  producing  mutual  hatred,  which,  when  it  has  ar- 
rived at  its  proper  pitch,  will  bring  war  upon  us  from  the 
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most  insigDificant  cause,  and  a  war  which  thus  having  no 
object  can  scarcely  be  looked  to  as  having  any  end. 

In  private  life  the  more  powerful  mind  is  a  mystery  to  the 
weaker  mind;  and  among  nations  the  more  able  Cabinet 
rules  the  rest,  and  is  a  mystery  to  them ;  but  one  Cabinet 
can  so  interfere  only  with  nations  that  are  immoral.  There- 
fore while  England  may,  equally  with  France,  desire  peace, 
both  may  be  doing  those  things  that  may  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace  being  maintained  ;  and  both  may  be  acting 
so  at  the  instigation  of  some  other  Cabinet,  and  against 
whose  temptations  and  corruption  they  are  not  protected  by 
strict  rules  of  business  or  of  justice,  which  the  sense  of  their 
nation  will  not  suffer  them  to  infringe ;  and  this  is  the  case, 
and  it  has  not  arisen  of  to-day  or  yesterday ;  this  is  a  process 
which,  for  fourteen  years  has  been  in  active  operation,  and 
each  nation  has  been  conquered  in  judgment  and  corrupted 
in  heart,  in  order  that  at  length  they  might  be  unchained 
the  one  against  the  other. 

You  will  observe  the  rapid  expansion  of  animosity  in 
England  against  France  within  the  last  few  days.  What 
has  that  been  produced  by  ?  The  concurraice  of  the  two 
Governments.  The  English  concurred  with  the  French 
Government,  before  the  latter  explained  itself  and  acted. 
This  previous  concurrence  of  the  English  Government  will 
not  prevent  the  English  Government  quarrelling  with  the 
French  Government  upon  this  very  ground,  if  driven 
by  popular  passion,  for  it  is  always  easy  to  find  subter- 
fuges and  to  make  distinctions  without  a  difference,  and 
to  say  we  assented  so  far,  but  did  not  assent  so  far  further  ; 
we  packed  the  coach,  we  yoked  the  horses,  we  drove 
along  with  you  two  miles,  but  we  dare  you  to  a  struggle 
to  death,  if  you  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further.  And 
this  will  come  whenever  our  expediency  rulers  judge  this 
proper— that  is,  when  the  public  passions  require  it — 
being  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
whose  opinions  are  the  produce  of  their  own  acts. 
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IF  the  English  Grovernment  had  understood  that  the 
demand  respecting  Abdel  Kader,  was  a  violation  of 
public  law  ( I  leave  aside  both  the  position  of  France  in 
Africa,  and  the  ^'  condition**  that  Morocco  should  not  be  at- 
tacked), they  must,  in  taking  any  part  ia  the  transaction, 
bave  resisted  France  and  supported  the  Emperor ;  and 
whoever  understands  the  relative  position  of  the  two  Go* 
▼emments,  knows  that  the  French  Government  would 
never  have  made  that  demand,  unless  they  had  obtained 
the  previous  consent  of  the  English  Government. 

The  English  Government,  moreover,  had  assented  to  the 
<)eeupatioii  of  Algiers,  and  that  assent  has  been  still  more 
formdly  yielded,  when  the  Premier  of  England  declared 
that  his  predecessors  had  foUowed  **  a  wise  course**  in  allow- 
ing France  to  occupy  Algiers. 

Nothing  of  thb  could  have  happened  except  by  ig- 
norance in  your  rulers  of  what  was  unlawful  for  France  to 
do,  and  consequently  obligatory  upon  them  to  prevent; 
and  here  is  at  once  proved  two  things  which  it  is  mos(t 
important  for  you  and  every  man  in  this  country  to  know — 
that  obedience  to  law  would  have  prevented  these  dangers 
at  each  successive  step,  and  that  your  Government  does 
not  only  not  obey  the  law,  but  does  not  know  it.  If  it  is 
Law  that  has  maintained  Peace  upon  earth,  and  harmony 
amongst  men^  you  cannot  expect  tiiat  you  can  be  ignorant 
of,  and  defy  those  common  laws,  and  yet  obtain  these 
results  that  are  secured  only  by  respect  for  and  obedience 
to  them.  Thus  day  by  day  are  accumulated  the  evils,  and 
as  at  each  step  they  fear  to  take  their  stand  by  dread  of 
consequences  on  the  morrow,  the  fears  which  the  inquiry 
into  your  position  inspires  are  the  greater,  and  the  argu- 
ments for  your  submission  more  strong,  since  those  argu- 
ments are  derived  from  that  which  ought  to  constitute  a 
necessity  for  resistance.  The  progressive  yielding  of  the 
Government  will  produce  progressive    irritation   of   the 
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Nation — each  nation  against  the    other,  and  each  man 
against  each  man  belonging  to  the  two,  and  finally  we  may 
come  to  a  rupture  because  of  quarrels  in  the  streets,  and- 
insults  in  the  market  places. 

Who  would  have  dreamt  of  Tahiti  and  a  Consul 
Missionary, — a  question  of  disavowed  sovereignty  over 
a  Queen  of  a  savage  island,  as  convulsing  to  its  centre 
the  minds  of  England  and  France?  Are  you  not 
struck  and  startled  with  the  words  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
applied  to  France,  with  respect  to  Tahiti— "gross  out- 
rage?" If  it  had  been  by  any  one  previously  asserted, 
that  Sir  R.  Peel  would  use  these  words,  who  would  not 
have  exclaimed,  "  It  is  impossible :  he  is  too  judicious  and 
pacific:  his  words  have  too  much  influence  on  France, 
for  him  to  use  them  lightly.  The  afiair  is  insignificant :  he 
has  concurred  in  the  great  affair  of  Morocco,  and  offered 
bis  mediation/'  In  fact,  the  man  who  could  have  invented 
such  words  for  Sir  R.  Peel  would  have  been  considered  a 
fool.  The  moment  Sir  R.  Peel  has  uttered  them,  they  are 
wise  words :  everybody  is  changed  by  them,  and  is  therefore 
incapable  of  seeing  the  change  that  has  been  effected  in  the 
nation  and  himself;  and  certainly  no  one  reflects  that  these 
words  followed  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his 
animated  discussions  with  Sir  R.  Peel  !"*     Here  you  have 

*  A  letter  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  dated  at  London  on  the  16th 
instant,  says — ''  The  turn  which  affairs  have  taken  between  France 
and  England  favours  the  views  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  pro- 
posals made  by  that  Sovereign  when  in  London  have  been  renewed 
by  Count  Nesselrode.  The  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  is  said  to  have 
offered  to  the  Queen  of  England  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
in  case  of  war  with  France.  The  Emperor  added,  that  he  would 
place  his  entire  land  and  ara  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  It  is  easy  to  divine  the  answer  of  the  English  Government. 
It  expects  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  will  yield  to  the  equitable 
ftpd  moderate  representations  of  England,  and  that  it  will  not  be  ne* 
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a  double  case :  the  one  in  which  England  is  the  aggressor 
— that  tf  Tahiti ;  the  other,  in  which  France  is  the  aggressor 
— that  of  Algiers  and  Morocco  :— and  you  have  the  English 
Government  inviting  France  where  she  is  aggressor,  and 
insulting  her  where  she  is  the  injured  party;  for,  in  tiie 
affair  of  Tahiti,  France  is  the  injured  party,  and  is  unable 
to  yield  further,  having  disavowed  the  acts  of  the  Admiral, 
and  renounced  the  sovereignty  assumed  by  him  over  the 
island.*  Observe,  now,  that  the  Opposition,  who  are  pro- 
verbially attached  to  France,  and  who  are  perfectly  neu- 
tral, or  supposed  to  be  so  in  a  squabble  between  Methodist 
and  Jesuit  missionaries— do  not  call  Sir  R.  Peel  to  account 
for  his  wild  and  extravagant  expressions:  they  don't  say, — 
**  at  this  moment  of  grave  and  critical  difficulty  in  respect  to 
the  Mediterranean,  Morocco,  and  Algiers,  we  must  not 
allow  the  passions  of  the  two  nations,  far  more  of  its  chief 
authorities,  to  be  excited  and  exasperated  in  an  afiair  of  an 
island  in  the  Pacific.  We  must  not  allow  Sir  R.  Peel,  who 
can  be  silent  on  the  graver  question,  lest  he  should  excite 
the  passions  of  France,  to  excite  those  passions  upon  a 
minor  matter,  where  England  is  in  the  wrong."  No,  they 
urge  him  on— tell  him  that  they  shall  require  the  fulfilment 
of  his  pledges  to  hold  France  responsible  for  a  gross  outrage 
in  the  affair  of  Tahiti,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  drive 
him  into  a  comer,  so  that  he  shall  admit  that  the  occupa- 

cessary  to  have  recourse  to  war.  If,  however,  tranquillity  should  be 
interrupted,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  all  the  European  Govern- 
ments to  put  an  end  to  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  displaying  an 
imposing  force.  It  is  therefore  beyond  doubt  that  in  case  of  war 
there  would  be  a  Russian-English  alliance." 

*  See  M.  Guizot's  declaration  to  quit  office,  rather  than  yield 
farther,  as  desired  by  Louis  Philippe.  Compare  this  with  M. 
Thiers  resignation  of  office,  rather  than  be  the  instrument  of  the 
king  against  England;  and  to  all  England,  M.  Thiers  is  the  man 
of  war — M.  Guizot  of  peace. 
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tion  of  Algiers  by  France  is  justifiable^ that  the  iinporition 
of  the  French  tariff  upon  the  Regency,  in  violation  of  our 
treaties,  is  justifiable;— and  they  further  commend  him  in 
his  submission  to,  and  in  his  co-operation  in,  the  outrageous 
demand  upon  Morocco  for  the  imprisonment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Prince,  Here  are  two  courses,  each  of  which 
must  bring  war  — the  one  being  submission,  the  other  being 
aggression.  They  are  simultaneously  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  urged  by  the  Opposition  ! 

1st  St. — You  have  said  that  one  reason  for  the  African 
occupation,  was  to  give  vent  to  the  disquiet  spirits  of 
France.  Now,  it  seems  to  me>  that  was  a  good  reason,  for 
there  can  be  no  greater  object  for  England  than  to  keep 
France  tranquil. 

2nd  St. — What !  you  would  relieve  the  police  of  Paris 
of  some  inconvenience  by  the  murder  of  your  fellow- 
creatures,  whether  French  or  African  ? — you  would  purchase 
security  for  yourselves  from  France  by  augmenting  her 
armies  and  making  her  ambitious  and  savage  ?* 

*  <'  It  is  shocking  to  see  so  many  brave  men  throw  away  their 
lives  on  such  a  sterile  and  miserable  conquest  as  Algeria.  You  are 
reminded  also,  that  the  razzias  continue,  that  the  destruction  of  all 
culture  and  dreary  desolation  widen  and  widen  every  day.  The  whole 
of  Algeria,  unless  the  war  stop,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  agri- 
cultural colonies  established  by  the  French,  will  be  a  vast  and 
horrible  desert.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  present  system 
of  things.  General  Tempoure  made  a  grand  razzia  the  other  day. 
Another  razzia,  termed  *'  brilliant,*'  was  made  in  the  East.  General 
or  Marshal  Bugeaud  is  now  laying  waste  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
districts  of  Angadd.  What  will  be  the  result  of  all  this?  Universal 
famine  and  misery.  The  Arabs  have  already,  a  short  time  ago,  come 
to  Oran  to  purchase  grain.  Soon  grain  will  be  found  nowhere,  and 
the  famished  Bedouins  will  at  last  prowl  about,  and  attack  everv 
French  settlement  in  this  country,  from  dire  necessity." — Times 
Correspondent. 
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•  1st  St. — But  if  it  were  all  as  you  state,  and  the  case 
so  very  clear,  there  would  be  men  in  Parliament  to  take 
it  up  and  set  it  right. 

2wc/  St.  —The  objection  you  make  is  merely  saying  that 
you  have  no  objection  to  make ;  the  objection  you  make 
arises  not  from  the  difficulties,  but  from  the  facilities  of  the 
case ;  for  you  say  it  is  plain,  when  you  do  say  it  is  too  plain 
not  to  be  perceived  by  others  if  it  were  plain.     You  have 
to  look  at  the  case  only,  and,  as  I  said  before,  by  your 
knowledge  of  that  case  you  can  judge  of  the  men  called 
statesmen.     But  this  case  has  been  exposed  to  you,  and  not 
to  them.     I  have  studied  this  matter ;  they  have  not.     I 
have  followed  it  in  all  its  details,  as  they  occurred— I  know 
all  the   persons  connected  with  them.      I  have  seen  the 
opinion  of  this  nation  fluctuating  backwards  and  forwards — 
I  know  its   particular  courses,   and  the   moments  of  its 
turn.     I  have  therefore  met  your  objections,  and  you  have 
only  gone  each  step  forward,  because  yourprevious  objection 
has  been  overcome.     You  would  have  seen  nothing  plain 
in  my  statement,  if  I  had  not  lifted  you  over  your  diffi- 
culties :  that  is  the  cause  of  the  case  being  clear  to  you ; 
and  so  it  would  be  to  any  other  man— so  it  would  be  to  Sir 
R.  Peel— so  it  would  be  to  Lord  Aberdeen — but  he  has  not 
bad  the  same  opportunities.     No  man  has  ever  talked  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other,  except,  if  a  European,  to  re-echo 
the  vulgar  jargon— or,  if  a  Russian,  to  involve,  confuse,  and 
deceive  him.     If  one  of  these  men  were  standing  here  in 
your  place,  he  could  not  have  replied  to  me  in  this  way. 
You  would  escape  by  saying,  **  Oh !  Sir  R.  Peel  must  know 
better."     But  if  Sir  R.  Peel  was  here  instead  of  you,  he 
could  not  fall  back  upon  *'  Sir  R.  Peel  knows  better,'*  be- 
cause it  would  be  for  Sir  R.  Peel  then  to  answer;  and  if 
Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  answer.  Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  know 
better ;— and  this  is  the  paralyzing  effect,  on  a  nation,  of 
secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  those  things  which  it  is  the  part 
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of  each  man  wholly  to  UDderstand.  In  international  con- 
cerns, by  law  and  by  right  reason  no  act  can  take  place 
that  is  not  the  result  of  the  mature  judgment  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  of  the  legal  decision  of  its  constituted  authorities. 

\8t  St. — But  this  is  so  perfectly  in  contradiction  with  all 
one's  feelings  and  judgments.  We  seem  to  be  progress- 
ing to  a  better  state  than  we  have  been  in  formerly;  the 
dispositions  of  men  are  more  charitable.  Nations  have  re- 
covered from  the  folly  of  wars  and  such-like  operations. 
There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  religious  character  of 
the  people ;  and  England  has  always  been  known  as  a  just 
nation— as  a  nation  that  took  up  arms  only  to  defend  the 
right,  and  never  to  do  wrong. 

^nd  St,  —  The  past  character  of  England  is  one  thing,  and 
her  present  conduct  another.  The  conduct  of  England,  as 
a  nation,  and  the  disposition  of  her  people  are  again  two  dif- 
ferent things.  England  has  formerly  done  what  has  been 
just— we  do  not  diflfer  there ;  and  the  very  fact  of  your  ap- 
proving of  England  when  she  did  what  was  just  gives  me 
hope  of  your  concurrence  in  denouncing,  and  resisting,  and 
changing  her  present  conduct.  What  I  say  is,  that  England 
has  departed  from  her  previous  conduct,  and  has  made 
herself  the  reverse  of  what  she  was ;  and  further,  that  this 
has  been  done  for  her.  It  is  not  the  will  of  her  people  that 
has  caused  this  change ;  but  the  people  have  abandoned  the 
care  of  their  affairs.  We  are  told  that,  '<as  the  rulers  are, 
so  does  the  people  speedily  become ;"  and  we  see  that  ex- 
emplified in  the  present  instance ;  the  crime  that  would 
have  been  resisted  and  abhorred,  being  committed  by  a 
cabinet  in  secret,  is  then  adopted  by  the  nation ;  their  act 
being  base,  their  character  becomes  so.  If  the  rulers  are 
despotic,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  nation  is  to  be  despotic. 
But  what  is  despotism  ?  There  would  be  nothing  wrong  in 
despotism,  unless  it  be  that  which  is  unjust;  then  the  rulers 
being  unjust,  the  nation  becomes  so.     But  the  injustice  of 
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the  nation  cannot  be  directed  against  itself.  It  is  then  by 
leading  then  into  injustice  against^thers  that  a  Govern- 
ment forms  a  nation  to  endure  injustice  against  itself;  and 
foreign  crime  extinguishes  internal  liberty. 

(The  conversation  here  turned  upon  the  affairs  of  Central 
Asia.) 

Isi  St.  —  But  we  cannot  be  conversant  with  that  which 
happens  in  these  remote  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  they  are  too 
far  away  for  us  either  to  know  about  them  or  to  have  any 
control  over  them. 

2nd  St. — That  is  that  vague  and  indistinct  way  of  thinking 
and  talking  which  is  the  source  of  all  these  errors.  The 
law  of  England  is  not  thus  confused,  it  is  precise  and  specific. 
The  affairs  of  China  were  decided  upon  from  home;  and 
they  were  as  directly  a  matter  of  home  government  as  the 
proceedings  against  O'Connell.  The  facts  had  to  come  home 
to  be  decided  upon  according  to  legal  forms  ;  but  these  forms 
were  dispensed  with,  and  the  reason  for  dispensing  with  them 
was  that  they  could  not  be  obtained;  if  the  Government 
had  summoned  the  Privy  Council  to  proclaim  war  against 
China,  it  could  not  have  proclaimed  that  war.  The  power 
of  dispensing  with  forms  resides  in  this,  that  the  army  and 
the  navy  are  now  reduced  to  servile  machines  that  obey 
unlawful  orders,  anJ  the  Parliament  is  reduced  to  a  factious 
assemblage  that  had  no  thought  of  doing  justice,  enforcing 
the  law,  or  supporting  the  constitution.  Therefore  they 
perfectly  knew  that  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  would, 
no  more  than  the  army,  question  the  lawfulness  of  an  order 
that  was  given  without  the  forms  of  law  having  been  ob- 
served. Well,  when  it  is  known  what  they  are  about,  the 
House  of  Commons  raise  their  voice  against  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  party  bonds  in  which  all  are  bound  there  was  a 
protestation  made— a  protestation  so  powerful  that  it  had  to 
be  arrested  by  one  man  more  base  than  the  rest— Sir 
R.  Peel,  who  assigned  as  the  very  reason  for  preventing  the 
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iQsistance  of  the  Parliament,  that  it  was  powerful  enough  to 
Coerce  the  Govemment.  The  course  was  wrong ;  but  as  it 
had  been  engaged  in  they  had  the  power  of  stopping  it ;  that 
was  a  reason  why  that  power  should  not  be  exercised.  Had 
the  oppo^tion  been  less  powerful,  Sir  R.  Peel  would  have 
delighted  in  and  headed  the  attack ;  it  would  hare  been  then 
a  good  party  squabble ;  but  it  was  a  case  to  break  a  govern- 
ment, and,  as  in  the  question  of  Poland,  Sir  R.  Peel 
thought  fit  to  support  his  opponents  in  a  crime,  because  he 
was  not  at  tlie  time  prepared  to  accept  the  reins  of  office.  In 
such  a  manner,  and  for  such  purposes,  are  disposed  of  the 
most  solemn  and  sacred  duties,  and  the  deepest  and  most 
essential  interests  of  nations. 

Again,  in  respect  to  Aflghanistan,  the  Governor-General 
has  no  right  to  proclaim  war,  or  to  make  offensive  treaties ; 
he  is  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament,  farther,  by  an  oath,  to 
do  nothing  of  the  kind  when  it  is  not  a  case  of  aggression 
against  England.  He  cannot  act  at  all  in  sitch  a  matter  ; 
he  must  wait  for  instructions  from  home.  There  was  no 
case  of  invasion  or  of  preparation  for  invasion  in  Central 
Asia,  it  was  exactly  the  reverse;  for  they  asked  for  our  as- 
sistance, and  wanted  ta  put  themselves  under  our  protec* 
tion.  And  here  again  the  forms  of  war  were  dispensed  with, 
that  is  to  say,  the  constitution  violated,  and  a  treasonable 
war  was  levied  because  it  was  no  war;  and  this  was  done 
only  because  the  Govemment  knew  that  the  nation  was 
composed  of  men  who  speak  as  you  speak,  and  who  are 
ready  to  justify  every  thing  that  is  done,  and  to  invent 

-  leasons  where  they  have  none. 

There  are  two  processes  by  which  a  Government  can  be 
controlled ;  the  one,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  nation's 
assent  before  they  act;  and  the  other,  the  punishment  of 

(^bdse  ^a  att  improperly*  The  first  depends  upon  financial 
control,  the  second  on  the  power  of  Impeachment.  Both 
those  checks  pre-eminently  existed  in  England^  and  have 
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been  the  source  of  her  greatness ;  thej  are  now,  both  of 
them,  laid  prostrate.  The  previously  obtained  assent  of 
each  portion  of  England,  before  engaging  in  any  enterprise 
for  which  money  was  required,  is  the  very  condition  of  our 
constitutional  existence ;  but  now  a -days  the  object  for  which 
the  money  is  required  is  not  known,*— the  taxes  are  collected 
in  one  general  lump,  and  they  are  disposed  of  in  advance. 
Therefore  the  assent  of  the  nation  is  no  longer  required :  its 
resistance  is  no  longer  possible,  even  if  it  dissented ;  and  should 
the  acts,  without  its  consent  and  against  its  will,  be  themselves 
guilty,  as  they  may  be  and  as  they  have  been,  even  then  there 
is  no  redress,  there  is  no  strength  in  the  law,  no  indignation 
in  the  public  heart :  it  is  a  maxim  with  them  to  proclaim— 
**  The  days  of  Impeachment  are  gone  by."  And  finally,  if 
there  is  some  little  remnant  of  indignation  against  atrocious 
deeds,  then  the  expectant  successor  of  the  Cabinet,  who 
commands  his  Parliamentary  phalanx,  does  not  like  to  see 
its  inviolability  and  prerogatives  interfered  with,  and  calls 
in  his  pack.  Then  follows  a  whole  host  of  putrescent 
maxims,  and  every  man*s  mouth  becomes  a  running  sore. 
The  nation  now  finds  a  maxim  to  justify,  and  a  reason  to 
gild  every  wrong  which  it  inflicts,  or  from  which  it  suffers. 
An  unjust  war  is  palliated  by  saying  "wars  have  always 
been  unjust."  A  deception  by  Government  is  met  by 
saying,  '^Governments  are  always  dishonest;"  they  accom- 
modate themselves  to  chicane  because  ^'  intrigue  is  the 
spirit  of  Diplomacy ;"  and  then  they  go  and  revile  their 
fathers,  and  reduce  them  to  their  own  level,  saying,  *<  What 
we  see  to-day  has  always  been  the  case.**  When  such  things 
happen,  it  is  only  because  the  nation  has  sunk  too  low  to 
produce  a  noble  spirit  or  a  just  man,  and  there  is  none  to 
scatter  to  the  winds  the  miserable  fallacies  which  screen  and 
protect  those  crimes-^there  is  none  to  appeal  either  to  the 
laws  of  God  or  to  the  feelings  of  man. 

ist  Si. — But  I  don't  see  yrhat  those  acts  are  that  you 
refer  to, — what  we  have  done  so  rery  atrocious. 
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2nd  5^— But  what  have  we  been  speaking  about  1  What 
has  led  to  these  remarks  ?  Is  it  not  the  words  «*  China," 
*^  Affghanistan  ?*'  Is  it  not  murder,  nay,  profitless  murder ; 
not  by  the  will  of  a  nation,  but  without  its  knowledge,  and 
against  its  wishes  and  its  interests?  Can  a  conception  of 
anything  so  awful  enter  the  mind  of  man  as  this  ?  There 
never  was  anything  like  it  before  upon  earth.  It  is  a  ma- 
niac nation  we  are  speaking  of;  but  a  maniac  is  not  respon- 
sible for  his  acts,  and  your  mania  is  in  considering  yourself 
dutiful  and  christian,  obedient  and  pious,  when  your  hands 
are  reeking  with  blood ;  and  when,  insane  as  you  are  impious, 
you  are  preparing,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  desolation  of 
your  own  and  neighbouring  countries  by  falsity  and  passion. 

For  the  last  few  years  our  public  acts  have  been  a  cata- 
logue of  crimes.  I  need  only  take  one  of  the  most  insigni- 
ficant— for  instance,  in  respect  to  Serbia,  which  probably 
you  have  never  heard  of.  The  English  Minister,  in  some 
private  conversations  with  an  Ambassador  of  Russia,  as- 
sented to  measures  of  the  latter,  which  were  the  gravest 
assaults  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  and  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Serbian  people.  This  was  not  only  con- 
certed, but  accomplished  secretly,  although  it  was  by 
England's  power  that  the  thing  was  done.  The  power  of 
the  aggressors  was  so  great  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
resistance,  and  therefore  no  practical  exercise  of  it  as  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  but  the  act  was  just  the  same.  This  power 
was  exerted  in  consequence  of  a  few  words  between  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Baron  Brunow,  to  which  no  other  person  was 
privy ;  and  no  Englishman  (with  the  exception  of  those  who 
are  working  the  fall  of  England,  or  labouring  to  save  her) 
had  any  conception  that  any  consequences  could  follow 
from  such  a  cause.  Yet  after  the  thing  has  occurred,  every 
one  of  them  will  speak  of  what  had  taken  place  as  the  act 
of  England,  and  be  regulated  thereby  in  his  judgments  of 
what  were  both  the  interests  and  the  duty  of  England  to  do. 

1^^  St. — But  what  was  it  that  was  thus  done  in  Serbia? 
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2nd  iSf.— Supposing  two  foreign  powers,  under  the  threat 
of  physical  force,  had  interfered  with  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  respect  to  the  Union 
Bill,  constraining  the  Sovereign  of  England  to  act  against  the 
people  of  Ireland —constraining  the  people  of  Ireland  to  act 
against  their  Sovereign ;  while  at  the  same  time  agents  and 
creatures  of  one  of  those  powers  were  conspiring  against  the 
local  government  in  Ireland,  and  even  against  the  life  of  its 
rulers,  dealing  familiarly  with  the  means  of  fraud,  chicane, 
treason  and  assassination— what  would  you  say  of  such 
acts?  They  are  those  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  in 
Serbia.  But  you  may  answer, "  Oh,  that  was  Russia,  we  were 
only  dupes."  But  if  one  of  the  powers  thus  acting  in  England 
were,  as  you  say,  only  a  dupe,  would  it  theieby  be  excused; 
would  you  not  add  disgust  for  imbecility,  to  abhorrence  for 
guilt?  Would  it  be  any  excuse  to  say,  "these  people 
don't  attend  to  their  external  affairs,  they  are  exclusively 
occupied  in  their  iw^arwaZ  affairs;"  or  would  they  appear 
less  contemptible,  if  it  were  said  of  the  Minister  of  that  coun- 
try, "  he  is  a  worthy  and  an  honest  man ;  he  is,  moreover,  a 
religious  man,  and  is  so  much  occupied  about  a  Church 
question  in  his  own  province,  that  he  has  to  take  on  trust 
the  statements  made  to  him  ?'** 

1st  St, — But  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  thing  con- 
nected with  Serbia,  I  cannot  judge. 

2nd  St. — You  confess  yourself  guilty,  if  you  have  no  know- 
ledge in  such  a  matter.  A  nation  cannot  act  before  it  has 
judged,  and  is  consenting.  Acts  of  a  nation  must  be  of  a 
public  and  notorious  kind ;  and  if  you  can  have  a  secret 
war,  as  you  avowedly  have  had  in  Affghanistan,  carried  on 
by  the  Government,  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  can  do 
what  it  likes,  that  is  to  say,  no  man  knows  what  it  is  his  duty 
to  do. 

*  *'  There  are  more  important  matters  to  attend  to  than  Serbia." 
—  Lord  Aberdeen.     Why  then  did  he  not  leave  Serbia  ialone? 
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Ut  iS^.~But,  at  all  events,  in  China  we  had  cause. 

^nd  ^t, — Whatever  cause  you  had  in  China,  or  anywhere 
el^e,  will  alter  nothing  in  your  character  revealed  in  what 
you  had  done  when  you  had  no  cause.  But  for  the  last  few 
years  your  acts,  that  is  to  say,  the  acts  of  your  minister,  have 
been  in  every  case  a  calculated  crime.  He  has  not  waited 
for  the  chances  of  re-action  against  you — that  remains  for 
your  present  rulers :  he  has  pushed  to  the  extremest  verge 
on  every  point  the  faculty  which  he  possessed  in  your  heed- 
lessness, of  involving  you,  by  aggression,  in  criminal  acts. 

But,  to  take  your  instance  of  China,  you  imagine  that  our 
property  was  confiscated,  and  that  therefore  we  had  reason 
to  demand  redress,  and  that  was  a  sufficient  justification  for 
going  to  war.     Is  not  that  your  idea  ? 

1st  St. — Precisely  so. 

2nd  St. — Well,  then,  what  was  the  course  we  had  to  pur- 
sue? Ascertain  legally  the  loss,  and  demand  indemnity. 
Failing  to  receive  it,  then  to  make  reprisals.  Did  we  do 
this  ?  O  no  !  we  never  legally  established  the  loss — we  made 
no  demand  for  indemnity — we  made  no  reprisals  !  We 
sent  a  letter  on  the  subject  with  an  armed  force:— we  sent 
the  letter  to  those  who  were  not  commissioned  to  receive  it, 
and  we  accompanied  the  letter  with  shots  and  shells — we 
burned,  ravaged,  killed,  and  destroyed.  If  you  are  not  hor- 
rified at  such  acts,  you  think  them  justified— you  are  as 
guilty  as  the  perpetrator — see  how  speedily  a  nation  becomes 
such  as  its  rulers  are  !  The  knowledge  of  the  law  is  requi- 
site, as  a  primary  step  to  the  ascertaining  of  any  fact,  and 
without  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  what  is  right,  and 
what  wrong,  what  the  legitimate  course  of  war  and  mode  of 
procedure,  no  more  can  facts  be  of  avail,  than  in  any  private 
dispute,  they  would  be,  if  men  did  not  understand  their 
value. 

But  the  facts  are  not  as  you  suppose  them — there  was  no 
loss  that  we  sustained  from  the  Chinese  for  which  we  could 
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demand  indemnity,  the  goods  were  smuggled,  and  it  be- 
longed to  the  Chinese  to  deal  with  them  according  to  their 
laws.  Captain  Elliot  was  not  invested  with  any  diplomatic 
or  legal  character,  but  was  a  mere  agent  for  trade,  and  was 
by  his  own  act  and  avowal,  constituted  a  party  in  the  infrac* 
tion  of  Chinese  law.  He  had  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  laws  of  China. 

Then  our  deeds  in  China  prompt  France  to  similar  acts; 
and  demoralizing  her  in  mind,  invite  her  to  atrocious  emu- 
lation of  them.  We,  disabled  by  such  acts  from  resisting 
hers,  take  them  as  a  justification  for  her.* 

ist  St. — But  you  will  at  all  events  admit  that  the  nation 
did  not  know  those  things  ? 

2nd  St. — But  it  was  its  duty  to  know  them.  And  if  it 
has  been  brought  into  collision  with  China  without  a  cause, 
and  not  by  its  will,  it  may  be  brought  equally  into  collision 
with  France,  where,  in  addition  to  its  powerlessness  to  guide 
its  own  afiPairs,  its  passions  have  been  aroused  so  as  to  be 
made  available  to  confuse  its  judgment,  to  pervert  the  facts, 
and  to  coerce  even  an  unwilling  Government. 

\st  St. — I,  for  myself,  hold  that  a  nation  can  conduct 
itself  well  only  by  its  being  obedient  to  the  Law  of  God, 
and  I  see  in  England,  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect,  and  that  men  are  becoming 
more  anxious  daily  to  perform  their  duties,  and  more 
observant  of  those  things  which  befit  us  as  men  and  Chris- 
tians. 

2nd  St. — Within,  therefore,  the  period  of  time  that  I 
point  out  this  change  in  the  character  of  England,  and 
the  perpetration  of  crimes  unheard  of  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  you  consider  that  there  is  increasie 
of  religion  and  improvement  in   character.     If  such  are 

*  A  singular  instance  of  this  has  since  presented  itself.  The 
Times,  which  denounced  our  acts  in  China  as  crimes,  holds  them 
up  to  France  as  examples  to  imitate. 
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the  results  of  your  religion,  the  less  you  have  of  it  surely 
the   better.      But   you   separate    religion    from    politics, 
and  therefore  you  separate  religion  from  conduct.     Your 
religion,    therefore,   becomes    to    you    a  justification   of 
crime,   instead  of  a   prevention  of  it.     it  has  been  said 
by  such  a  man  as   Franklin,  that  a   nation   that   obeyed 
the   Law  of  Christ  would  be  a   truly  upright,  well-con- 
ducted, and  free  people.     You  tell  me,  that  while  we  have 
been  becoming  utterly  rebellious,  while  we  show  ourselves 
unbounded  in  profligacy,  immorality  and  impiety,  that  we 
are  better  Christians    Yet  I  assent  to  what  you  say,  in  so  far 
as  it  goes,  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  dispositions  of  men 
— they  are  desirous  of  doing  well,  where  they  were  before 
heedless.     I  see  many  men  attentive  to  learn  their  duties, 
and  an  instance  of  it  is  in  the  anxiety  which  you  have  shewn 
in  this  conversation.     But  if  that  anxiety  does  not  lead  to 
the  discovery  and  rectification  of  their  evil   courses,  what 
does  it  avail?     And  if,  on  the  contrary,  this  desire  is  con- 
tented with  saying,  *'  we  will  attend  to  the  things  of  the 
other  world  and  not  of  this;"  if  men   say,  ''because  we 
observe  certain  religious  forms  more  accurately,  we  are  in  a 
better  condition  than  we  were;"  if  it  leads  them  to  suppose  that 
religion  is  of  itself  to  do  for  us  what  we  do  not  do  for  ourselves, 
then  will  this  change  of  disposition,  available  as  it  might  be 
for  the  rectification  of  a  nation*s  judgment  and  character,  be- 
come only  the  means  of  confirming  it  in  immorality  and 
fanaticism.     Religion  ought  to  act  upon  you  to  make  you 
perform  all  your  duties — it  must  be  shewn  in  your  life  and 
conduct— it  mudt  make  you  equal  to  the  conditions  of  the 
times.     And  what  are  those  conditions?     Increased  suffer- 
ing and  ill-being  and  immorality  in  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
which  being  the  result  of  bad  laws,  can  only  be  rectified  by 
changing  those  laws.     Abroad,  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes 
— murder — colossal  murder— is   perpetrated — collision   is 
brought  near  to  you,  which  will  be  no  longer  of  a  mere 
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crinunal,  but  also  of  a  dangerous  kind — and  this  can  only 
be  remedied  by  understanding  international  rights.  No 
man,  therefore,  can  to-day  perform  his  duties,  civil  or  re- 
ligious, who  does  not  understand  the  means  of  rectifying 
the  evil  from  which  the  people  suffer,  and  arresting  the 
crimes  by  which  the  nation  is  endangered.  If  your  Religion 
does  not  attain  to  these  ends,  it  is  no  religion — your  words 
will  go  to  the  establishment  of  a  fortunate  religious  state  in 
the  midst  of  public  guilt  and  atrocity,  and  therefore  to  the 
popular  fallacy  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
'*  There  can  be  no  Politics,"  says  Hooker,  "  without  Reli- 
gion, and  no  Religion  without  Politics — for  there  can  be  no 
political  act  that  is  not  just,  and  no  just  act  that  is  not 
sanctioned  by  Religion." 

Ist  St. — What  then  would   you  have  us  (meaning  the 
Church)  to  do? 

2nd  St. — I  would  appeal  to  you,  in  the  words  of  the 
last  of  Englishmen  that  appealed  to  the  Church —  Chat- 
ham, in  respect  to  the  war  in  America — and  call  upon  you 
*'  to  lustrate  the  land  from  this  sin  J'*  You  profess  to  have 
improved  your  religion.  Let  it  appear.  Denounce  public 
crimes,  and  teach  the  nation  to  abhor  them.  Unseal  their 
eyes  from  judicial  blindness,  which  is  ignorance  of  trans- 
gression. Shew  them  that  they  are  responsible  for  what- 
ever criminal  acts  they  do  not  resist,  and  that  they  are 
guilty— far  more  than  guilty,  where  they  do  not  compre- 
hend. Shew  them  the  dire  and  awful  consequences  coming 
upon  them,  as  the  just  retribution  which  this  world  pre- 
sents. Shew  them  the  vanity  of  rearing  temples  where 
they  have  set  up  an  idol  in  the  place  of  God — the  vanity 
of  prayers  and  offerings  while  they  pour  forth  libations  of 
blood  at  the  shrine  of  chance ;  and  the  last,  and  the  first, 
thing,  therefore,  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  clear  each  your 
own  mind  from  the  corrupting  fallacies  of  the  times,  and 
your  own  consciences  from  silent  participation  in  this  guilt. 
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Port  Mahon,  7ih  Sept.  1844. 

Sir. — I  beg  you  to  watch  the  ardent  desire  France  has  long  — 
long  entertained  to  get  possession,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  of  For  ^ 
Mahon  :  not  only  as  a  counterpoise  to  England^s  possessing  Malta 
and  Gibraltar,  but  more  especially  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  a 
domestic  entrep6t  (already,  I  believe,  she  has  obtained  licence  from 
Spain  to  erect  an  invalid  hospital  there  for  her  African  army)  between 
France  and  her  African  dependencies,  and  as  a  naval  arsenal  for 
canvass  and  steam  ships,  &c.  &c. 

One  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  it  lies  in  the  direct  line 
and  about  midway  from  Toulon  to  Algiers. 

How  far  \iex  friendly  relations  with  Spain  are  to  subserve  such  a 
purpose,  time  will  show. 

Long  ago  France  tried  to  find  out  some  plea  for  compensation 
from  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  Spain's  surrender  of  Port 
Mahon  in  shape  of  liquidation. 

France's  assistance  to  Spain  at  the  present  time,  in  urging  Spain's 
iniquitous  demand  upon  the  Moorish  Emperor,  may  hereafter  be  the 
basis  of  French  claims  upon  Spain ;  of  consequent  rupture  of  their 
peace ;  and  of  final  seizure  by  France  of  Port  Mahon.  In  case  of 
war  between  them,  the  surrender,  but  in  reality,  seizure  would  be 
easily  effected  in  the  shape  of  indemmjication  for  France's  expences 
iu  the  war,  together  with  her  original  claim  of  compensation  for 
assistance  against  Morocco, — after  England's  unjust  example  of 
Hong  Kong —which  there  are  indications  of  France's  guilty  inten- 
tion to  follow. 

If  such  events  shall  take  place,  England's  participation  of  guilt  in 
urging  France  and  Spain's  present  demands  on  the  Moor,  is  a  folly 
unsurpassed  I  B. 


FRANCE  AND  MEXICO. 


In  the  panoramic  representations  adjusted  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Europe,  we  are  suddenly  transported  from  Africa 
to  America,  from  Morocco  to  Mexico.  We  have  recently 
pointed  out  and  dwelt  upon  the  sense  of  international 
right,  that  is  possessed  by  Mexico;  we  have  had  to 
exhibit  that  State  in  wonderful  contiast  in  the  mildness 
of  Government,  justness  of  rule,  firmness  in  danger,  and 
accuracy  in  statement,  with  the  so-called  governments  of 
the  neighbouring  republic  and  the  European  States.  We 
have  signalized,  above  all,  its  daring  to  treat  as  rebels  and 
as  pirates  foreigners  taken  in  arms,  and  as  traitors  the  in- 
surgents of  its  provinces.  Hence  the  present  differences 
with  France.    The  Moniteur  Parhien  says : — 

**  The  unhappy  attempt  upon  Tabasco  by  General  Seutmanat  has 
become  the  subject  of  a  serious  diplomatic  quarrel  between  the 
Mexican  government  and  M.  Alley  de  Cyprey,  the  Minister  of 
France  in  Mexico.  Our  representative,  on  learning  that  amongst 
the  companions  of  General  Seutmanat  tliere  were  several  Frenchmen, 
hastened  to  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  the  President  Santa  Anna. 
The  Ministers  of  Spain  and  England  also  interfered  to  protect  their 
fellow-countrymen  from  the  summary  justice  with  which  they  were 
menaced ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  appeal  to  the  humanity 
of  the  President.  After  Seutmanat,  nearly  all  his  companions  in 
arms  were  shot  without  trial,  and  the  Mexican  government,  as  if  it 
wished  to  let  all  the  world  know  how  little  it  respects  diplomatic 
propriety,  and  the  sacred  principles  of  humanity,  has  published  the 
notes  of  the  consuls  of  France,  Spain,  and  England,  with  the  reply 
of  the  Mexican  government.  But  in  making  this  publication  it 
had  kept  back  the  principal  part,  viz.  a  second  note  addressed  to  it, 
June  22,  by  M.  de  Cyprey,  in  which,  ceasing  to  invoke  sentiments 
of  humanity,  he  treated  the  question  in  the  view  of  treaties  and  in- 
ternational law.  In  consequence,  M.  de  Cyprey,  after  having  fruit- 
lessly demanded  the  official  publication  of  this  note,  thought  it  bis 
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duty  to  publish  it  himself  in  the  journals.  The  incident  remained 
in  that  state,  and  the  consul  must  have  rendered  an  account  of  the 
matter  to  the  government." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  curious  to  see  the  argument  drawa 
from  this  view  of  treaties  and  international  law,  which  is 
to  justify  a  people  in  making  war  against  another  because 
they  have  executed  the  common  law  of  nations.  But,  of 
course,  it  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  war  of  Spain 
against  Morocco  for  the  execution  of  a  murderer,  and  the 
protest  of  the  French  Consul  against  the  English  Consul 
at  Tunis,  because  he  gave  up  a  murderer  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country — it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  sense  of  justice  and  national  honour  exhibited  at 
the  Invalides,  on  the  presentation  of  the  flags  taken  at 
Mogadore,  and  with  the  Christianity  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester, 

When  the  war  was  raging  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
there  were  abundance  of  volunteers  from  all  Europe 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Did  Europe  then  presume  to  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  Turks,  or  the  practice  of  the  Turks, 
notwithstanding  all  the  rancours  of  religion  and  of  race, 
when  they  treated  them  as  they  deserved — as  pirates? 
Nay  more,  would  then  those  men  have  dreamt  of.  the 
assistance  of  their  separate  countries  when  they  got  them- 
aelves  involved  in  those  penalties  of  the  contest  in  which 
they  had  chosen  to  expose  themselves  ? 

This  quarrel  furnishes  encouragement  to  the  annexation 
party  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ground  is  laid  down 
for  a  concurrence  of  the  United  States  with  France  in  the 
daily  assimilating  doctrines  and  objects  of  the  two  people. 
And  this  is  to  be  no  idle  occurrence.  Texas  is  to  be 
attacked — it  is  announced  that  an  army  of  15,000  men 
is  preparing  for  that  purpose,  and  the  passions  of  the 
Americans  not  heing  able  to  carry  the  Annexation  Treaty, 
their  sympathies  and  humanities  will  now  be  enlisted, 
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having  been  relieved  by  the  communications  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  with  "that  excellent  person"  from  the  only  re- 
straint that  would  have  interfered  to  settle  this  question, 
as  it  ought  to  be  settled,  peacefully,  because  justly. 

Each  di^raceful  act  comes  back  on  us  in  a  shower 
of  wretched  pbraaes.    The  organ  of  Government  saya:^ — 

'*  Now  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Aberdeen  does 
not  consider  this  country  exonerated  from  the  engagement  Lord 
Palmerstoii  contracted  by  treaty,  for  it  to  use  its  best  exertions  to 
induce  Mexico  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Texas,  by  the  infi- 
delity of  Texas  to  its  corresponding  obligation  to  England — and 
that  Mr.  Bankhead  is  not  instructed  to  disregard,  much  more  to 
encourage,  Santa  Anna's  preparations  for  war  with  Texas.  Great 
Britain  is  the  promoter  of  peace  equally  in  the  Mexican  Gulf  as  in 
La  Plata ;  in  Texas  as  in  Morocco  ;  between  insignificant  states  as 
between  great  nations.'* 

No  doubt  of  that.  Lord  Aberdeen  is  busy  in  every 
embarrassment  to  bring  it  to  issue.  His  embarrassment  is 
when  an  aggressor  finds  difficulty.  He  has  sensibilities, 
too,  they  are  easily  worked  upon  ;  and  it  is  not  honest 
nations  that  have  diplomatists  in  London,  or  at  all  events, 
thoiie  that  are  practised  in  the  fingering  of  such  instru- 
ments. 


2  F  2 


SETTLEMENT  BETWEEN  MOROCCO  and 
FRANCE. 


A  Treaty  has  been  signed  between  Morocco  and  France, 
which  extends  of  necessity  the  process  of  that  desolating 
warfare,  and  by  a  compact  that  is  unjust  and  inexecutable, 
embitters  the  Moors  against  the  French,  and  becomes  a 
chain  and  a  bond  upon  the  French,  while  the  French  will 
be  exasperated  by  what  they  will  now  hold  and  proclaim  to 
the  world,  the  world  assenting  thereto,  to  be  perfidy  and 
hostility  in  the  Moors.  We  have  dealt  with  this  matter 
already  at  such  length,  that  we  confine  ourselves  now 
merely  to  saying  that  this  settlement  just  places  the 
question  as  we  placed  it  in  our  first  article  entitled  **  The 
French  in  Africa,"— that  it  is  not  a  settlement,  but  a  com- 
mencement of  difficulties; — that  it  does  not  remove  the 
causes  of  difference,  and  that  it  adds  new  causes  to  them ; 
— that  the  point  of  departure  is  now  for  France  a  treaty 
justifying  aggression,  and  the  assent  of  England  to  it. 

Local  circumstances  seem  to  shew  that  the  inability  of 
the  French  to  injure  Morocco  further  has  influenced  the 
present  suspension  of  hostilities. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  thus  announces  the  feet : — 

''  The  Government  has  received  despatches  containing  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Morocco.  The  text  of  this 
treaty  will  be  published.  In  the  meantime,  we  hasten  to 
apprize  our  readers  of  what  we  have  learned.  The  most  im- 
portant clause  is  that  which  regards  Abdel-Kader.  The 
Emir  is  outlawed.  The  Moors,  consequently,  undertake  to 
pursue  him,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  throughout  their  terri- 
tory, until  he  shall  have  either  been  expelled  the  territory  or 
they  shall  have  laid  hold  on  his  person.  If  the  Emir  fall  into 
their  hands,  they  engage  to  confine  him  in  one  of  the  towns 
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situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  empire,  until  the  two 
Governments  shall  have  come  to  an  understanding  to  take 
measures  to  guarantee  the  tranquillity  of  Algeria  against  his 
attacks.  This  is  the  essential  article  of  the  treaty.  Another 
article  stipulates  that  an  exemplary  chastisement  shall  be  in* 
flicted  on  the  Moorish  chiefs  who  have  violated  the  peace,  and 
invaded  our  territory.  The  Emperor  engages  to  prevent  for 
the  future  any  assemblage  of  troops  on  our  frontier,  and  not 
to  retain  more  than  2,000  men  under  the  command  of  the 
Caid  of  Ouchda,  the  nearest  town  to  our  frontiers,  and  which 
we  occupied  after  the  battle  of  Isly.  The  frontiers  are  to  be 
marked  out  as  they  were  during  the  domination  of  the  Turks 
in  Algeria.  This  question  of  frontier  was,  it  may  be  recollected, 
the  origin  or  the  pretext  for  the  attack  of  the  Moors.  The 
treaty  acknowledges  our  rights,  and  decides  in  our  favour. 
Fresh  negotiations  will  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing and  consolidating  the  ancient  treaties  which  regulate  our 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  Morocco.  In  the  mean 
time  these  ancient  treaties  are  maintained,  and  France  will 
enjoy,  in,  every  respect,  the  same  privileges  as  the  most/avoured 
nationJ^ 

We  now  place  on  record  the  mature  judgment  of  Great 
Britain,  as  displayed  in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator^  copied 
into  the  Times,  every  fact  misstated,  every  single  conclusion 
false,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  their  present  contentment,  as 
it  will  be  of  their  future  exasperation. 

**  The  bombardment  of  Tangier,  the  bombardment  and 
blockade  of  Mogadore,  and  the  victory  on  the  Isly,  have 
brought  the  £mperor  of  Morocco  to  his  senses;  and  France, 
flushed  with  victory,  has  granted  him  the  same  terms  which 
she  offered  before  hostilities  commenced.  France  has  honour- 
ably kept  her  word  with  neutral  nations,  as  well  as  observed 
moderation  towards  the  Emperor.  Orders  have  already  been 
despatched  for  the  French  troops  to  evacuate  the  little  island 
of  Mogadore.  France  has  taught  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
and  his  turbulent  subjects  to  feel  her  power.     To  deprive 
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France  of  an^  preUset  for  renewing  hostilities,  they  have  onfy 
$0  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  frontier.  The  lesson  has  been 
short  though  sharp ;  and  the  Moors  have  shown  great  quickness: 
•f  apprehension  in  taking  it  up.  Had  England  interfered 
by  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Frenoh  arms,  it 
would  only  have  complicated  the  affair,  encouraged  the  Moors 
to  prolong  an  unavailing  resistance,  and  involved  herself  in  a 
quarrel  in  which  she  had  no  earthly  interest.  The  speedy  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  and  the  moderation  of  France  have  vin- 
dicated the  non-interfering  policy  of  the  English  Cabinet — 
have  shown  that  French  honour  or  French  caution,  or  both, 
sufficed  to  keep  the  French  Government  within  the  bounds  of 
justice.  English  prudence  in  abstaining  from  interference, 
and  French  prudence  in  using  success  with  moderationi  have 
preserved  the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  passages  which  intervene  between  the  first  and  the 
latter  sentence  are  merely  interlocutory  and  parenthetical. 
The  proposition  then  stated  reduces  itself  to  this— the 
bombardment  of  Tangier  and  Mogadore,  and  the  victory  of 
Isly,  have  preserved  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  same 
paper  then  presents  a  new  test  to  judge  of  nations  and  of 
men: — 

**  So  long  as  the  makebates  of  France  continue  to  accuse  M. 
Guizot  of  having  sacrificed  the  honour  of  France,  and  the 
English  makebates  to  accuse  Lord  Aberdeen  of  having  sacri- 
ficed the  honour  of  England,  reasonable  men  will  come  to  the 
Qonclusion  that  each  statesman  has  acted  exactly  as  he  ought  to 
have  done.'* 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  the  testimony  of  the  same 
journal  to  the  fact,  that  ought  by  every  one  to  be  under- 
stood, or  at  all  events  known — that  the  organs  of  the  late 
Government,  or  rather  of  the  late  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  are  engaged  in  exasperating  the  two  nations  one 
against  the  other.  Speaking  of  the  Chronicle^  the  Spectator 
says:— 

•*  It  does  its  best  to  persuade  the  French  nation  that  the 
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diatribes  of  the  war  faction  at  Paris  are  truths,  for  that  Eng- 
land seeks  by  fraud  or  force  to  hold  France  in  a  subordinate 
and  degraded  position.  A  more  false  representation  of  the 
feelings  of  England  towards  France  caunot  be  imagined—nor 
a  more  mischievous,  for  it  is  calculated  to  excite  a  natural 
and  justifiable  hatred  towards  England  on  the  part  of  France.'' 

The  Spectator  thinks  that  this  is  a  charge  that  it  makes 
against  the  Chronicle —it  states  merely  what  the  Chronicle 
is  engaged  in  performing,  which  it  will  be  able  to  efFect  by 
the  assbtance  of  the  Spectator^  and  such  like. 


RANKLINGS  in  the  FRENCH  BREAST. 


The  following  quotations  exhibit  the  fuel  now  heaped 
up  under  the  caldron  of  Discord.  The  National  shews 
England  and  Russia  united  for  nefarious  projects.  The 
Conrrier  details  some  of  England's  atrocities,  and  points 
to  her  schemes.  The  Presse  strikes  the  real  key  with  an 
artist  hand — and,  Russia-prompted,  points  to  France's 
weakness,  and  England's  strength.  At  this  moment,  too, 
18  announced  another  infamy,  a  treaty  to  possess  Suez, 
— and  the  Russian  fleet  winters  in  Denmark. 

The  National. 
**  When  matters  have  reached  such  a  crisis,  when  the  slightest 
incident  excites  passion,  and  threatens  a  rupture,  it  is  in  vain  that 
Governments  speak  of  an  alliance.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Guisot 
may  speak  of  their  mutual  good  understanding,  but  do  they  in  their 
hearts  believe  that  the  same  good  intelligence  reigns  between  the 
two  nations  ?  Do  they  depend  much  on  the  solidity  of  the  patch- 
work they  have  so  grossly  made  by  discontenting  public  opinion 
here  and  there  ?  No,  they  cannot  entertain  such  an  illusion.  After 
the  affair  of  the  right  of  search,  that  of  New  ZeaUnd,  the  disavowal 
of  Du  petit  Thouars,  the  blame  of  d'Aubigny,  the  mdemnity  of 
Pritchard,  to  flatter  themselves  to  have  re-united  the  two  nations, 
to  have  cemented  the  alliance,  would  be  a  most  unworthy  falsehood. 
Russia  cannot  be  deceived  by  such  an  assertion.  Neither  can  the 
Tories.  It  would  not  be  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  what  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1840  should  now  be  completed.  The 
respective  situations  of  France  and  England  are  not  an  obstacle,  and 
if  we  only  recall  to  mind  what  at  that  period  were  the  relations 
existing  between  the  two  Governments,  we  may  be  convinced  that 
at  the  former  period  the  reciprocal  dispositions  of  the  two  countries 
were  much  less  hostile.  Thus  then  everything  encourages  Russia, 
instead  of  restraining  her.  As  to  the  interests  of  the  two  states, 
there  is  no  need  to  demonstrate  what  they  are.     In  the  year  1 840 
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tkey  had  but  one  object,  iwhich  was  to  take  tbe  best  position  in 
order  to  divide  a  falling  empire.  They  would  now  reap  what  they 
then  sowed.  England  occupying  Egypt,  mistress  of  Syria,  holding 
dominion  at  the  same  time  over  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates, 
she  would  thus  connect  with  Europe  her  vast  Indian  possessions, 
and  by  this  powerful  position  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean she  would  for  a  long  period  retain  the  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  Russia,  on  her  side, 
would  take  possession  at  the  same  time  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  of  Constantinople,  the  secular  object  of  her  persevering 
ambition.  This  perspective  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Brunow  treaty ; 
it  transpires  in  every  line  of  the  long  correspondence  which  prepared 
it.  And  if  England  then  undertook  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
other  Powers,  &c." 

The  Courribr  Francais. 

(Aden.) 

"  You  ask  me  for  some  details  relative  to  Aden,  which  may  be  de* 
nominated  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Red  Sea.  I  wish  that  this  information 
may  be  useful  to  my  country,  and  for  that  reason  I  send  it.  »  *  *  • 
I  ascended  these  heights,  and  I  confess  I  was  astonished  to  find  the 
harbour  so  easily  defended,  and  this  impregnable  position  surrounded 
by  a  natural  girdle  of  bastions,  which  only  wait  to  be  armed  to  be 
capable  of  annihilating  the  most  formidable  fleets.  I  experienced 
the  most  painful  emotions  at  the  idea  of  the  consequences  of  these 
preparations.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  France  and  Europe  regard 
with  indifference  England  preparing  a  new  Gibraltar  on  this  road, 
fruitful  in  riches,  which  extends  from  the  European  Ocean  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  traversing  Egypt.  *  ♦  ♦  «  A  superior  officer  said  to 
me  yesterday — *  Of  what  do  you  complain  f  Do  you  not  perceive, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  cordial  understanding  existing  between 
the  two  nations,  to  labour  to  found  at  Aden  a  great  commercial  and 
military  establishment  is  to  labour  against  barbarism  for  the  interests 
of  European  civilization.' " 

(Is  Dot  this  the  laoguage  of  Fraoce  lo  Algiers,  aad  of 
Russia  in  the  Caucasus?— Are  not  the  great  natioQS  of  tbe 
earth  become  a  society  of  wild  beasts  ?) 
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'  **  Let  ns  now  examine  the  origin  of  this  new  acquisition  of  our 
rival.  By  address  and  by  violence,  by  a  little  goodwill  and  much 
^ee,  the  Arabs  were  successively  reduced  to  see  England  establish 
at  Aden  first  a  simple  storehouse  for  coal  for  her  steam-boats ;  then 
it  became  necessary  to  place  some  troops  to  guard  the  coal;  then 
other  soldiers  came  to  relieve  the  first,  and  both  remained.  A  small 
wall  was  next  built,  in  order,  it  was  said,  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
so  many  troops,  but  the  wall  was  constructed,  and  the  soldiers  re- 
mained. Then  the  year  1840  arrived — reports  of  war  were  circu- 
lated. It  was  feared  that  France  would  use  reprisals,  and  the  Eng- 
lish found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  occupying  Aden  alto- 
gether. All  that,  be  it  understood,  to  resist  the  formidable  attacks 
of  some  plundering  Arabs,  who  would  otherwise  have  realized 
enormous  fortunes  by  stealing  the  English  coal.  At  present  the 
rocks  of  Aden  are  crowned  with  cannon.  The  only  entrance  to  the 
town  is  fortified,  and  the  garrison  b  already  composed  of  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  two  companies  of  Indian  and  European  ar- 
tillery." 

La  Pbessb. 

<*  1st.  As  to  allies,  she  has  none;  for,  in  order  to  have  them,  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  it  is  proclaimed  from  the  tribunes  that  such  is 
the  fact— there  must  be  a  common  end  in  view  and  common  interests 
to  be  attained.  Where  is  there  any  end,  or  any  interest,  common 
between  France  and  England  ?  Whilst  an  entente  cordiale  may 
exist  of  the  most  friendly  kind  between  M.  Guixot  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  rivalry  which  exists  between  their  agents  is  evinced  in 
every  part— in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Greece,  in  Syria— and  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  these  ministers  to  prevent  it.  England  has  for 
allies  Turkey,  which  holds  the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  Mo- 
rocco, which  sends  to  England  the  money  which  she  has  received 
from  her  at  Gibraltar.  What  are  we  doing?  After  Uking  posses- 
sion of  Algeria  we  hold  it ;  we  take  cause  with  Egypt  against 
Turkey  ;  we  bombard  Tangier,  and  we  bum  Mogadore.  At  Tahiti 
our  missionaries  are  driven  out  by  those  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
latter  is  in  his  turn  expelled  by  a  captain  of  one  of  our  cruisers. 
Such  is  the  conflicting  character  of  our  interests  which  will  ever 
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pretent  the  two  countries  coining  to  any  understanding  even  on  a 
simple  treaty  of  commerce. 

"  2ndly.  France  has  no  navy,  for  the  maritime  superiority  of  a 
state  consists  less  in  its  vessels  of  war  than  its  commercial  marine, 
for  the  latter  is  the  groundwork  of  the  former.  In  the  event, 
therefore,  of  a  collision  between  France  and  England,  where  would 
be  this  grand  foundation  of  the  former  ?  Confidence  in  their  chief, 
and  an  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  they  support,  may  turn  recruits 
into  heroes ;  but  although  an  army  be  thus  formed,  sailors  cannot 
be  so  suddenly  raised.  No  I  France  has  no  navy.  In  the  event  of 
a  war  she  would  not  have  enough  to  protect  her  mercantile  marine, 
our  colonies,  and  our  coasts.  One  of  two  things  must  therefore 
be  chosen.  France  most  either  change  her  allies,  or  must  resign 
herself  to  swallow  her  shame  in  silenoe  whenever  it  shall  please 
England  to  make  her  feel  the  weight  of  her  supremacy. 

*'  3rdly.  France  has  no  army — for  an  army  can  only  exist  on  the 
following  conditions  : — ^That  its  strength  should  be  prudently  cal- 
culated in  proportion  to  the  resistance  it  has  to  overcome  ;  that  the 
proportionfl  of  its  arms  should  be  strictly  observed  and  maintained ; 
that  it  should  be  so  organised  that  in  the  event  of  losing  the  first 
battle,  it  should  have  a  formidable  reserve^  which  might  renew  the 
contest  with  some  chance  of  turning  defeat  into  victory. 

"  Where  is  the  army  which  we  could  oppose  to  Europe  in  the 
event  of  a  coalition  against  us  f  What  would  become  of  the  pro  • 
portion  of  our  arms  if  we  should  be  compelled  to  incorporate  in 
our  ranks  the  whole  or  part  of  the  mobilised  National  Guards? 
Suppose  that  circumstances  should  compel  the  infantry  to  be 
doubled,  where  would  horses  be  found  to  increase  the  cavalry  in 
like  proportion  ?  In  a  word,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to 
have  an  imposing  navy  to  make  England  respect  us,  and  a  powerful 
army  to  make  ourselves  feared  on  the  Continent ;  and  we  have  in 
reality  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  This  is  a  proof  of  the 
inconsistent  policy  of  our  Government,  and  to  them  we  address 
these  reflections.*' 

Morning  Herald. 

"  We  are  assured  that  a  treaty,  the  origin  of  which  may  he 
referred  to  1840,  is  on    the  eve  of  being  concluded,   by   which 
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England  will  obtain  possession  of  the  port  of  Suez,  free  passtge 
from  Alexandria  to  that  port,  and  other  advantages  of  importance 
in  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  treaty,  to  which  France  is  said  to  be  no 
party,  is  guaranteed  by  Russia^  Austria,  and  Prussia.  We  know 
not  by  what  intrigue  the  King  of  the  French  has  beepi  prevented 
from  participating  in  it,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  England 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  exclusion." 

This  same  journal  avowed  in  1840  that  it  bad  at  length 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Minister  of  England  was 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  design  to  advance  the  purposes 
of  Russia  against  France  and  England  ! 

But  this  proposed  treaty  is  a  mere  hoax  which  the 
sagacity  of  another  Journal  detects  and  holds  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  world.    The  Times  of  the  21st  ult,,  says: — 

**  Having  been  thrown  into  a  new  state  of  alarm  by  the  announce- 
ment in  a  London  morning  journal  (the  Herald)  of  a  treaty  which 
would  assure  to  England  the  possession  of  the  port  of  Suez  and 
other  advantages  in  Egypt,  these  papers  seize  with  avidity  our  for- 
mal contradiction  of  that  statement  in  The  Times  on  Monday  last, 
and  treat  our  gullible  contemporary  with  exceeding  discourtesy,  de- 
scribing the  article  in  that  journal  as  '  une  invention  absurde* — 
'  une  fable  stupide/  &c." 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  Danish  Papers  that  a 
portion  of  the  Russian  fleet  was  to  winter  in  the  ports  of 
Denmark.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  matter  of 
fact  which  no  one  heeds.  Four  years  ago  the  announce- 
ment of  a  Russian  fleet  issuing  from  the  Sound  astonished 
all  Europe.  The  fleet  did  then  not  issue;  the  false  rumours 
issued  in  its  stead  and  made  easy  for  it  the  passage.  It 
cost  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  spread  the  rumour — it  was 
simultaneously  announced  from  Elsiiiore,  and  Hamburg, 
it  was  then  signalized  as  off  Calais  and  the  Downs.  A 
more  officially  conducted  hoax  was  never  presented ; 
no  one  could  doubt  the  fact  that  the  fleet  had  issued, 
yet  nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  In  fact  Russia  drew 
the  fire  upon  a  false  mark,  and  we  had  left  neither  shot 
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nor  ammunition  for  the  trae  one.  She  did  more 
than  draw  the  fire ;  she  made  them  believe  that  they  had 
slaughtered  the  enemy  because  they  had  knocked  down 
the  phantom.  Such  now  is  the  bobbing  between  the 
Herald  and  the  Times.  There  is  a  treaty  says  one,  there 
is  no  treaty  says  the  other,  and  they  are  both  perfectly 
right  and  therefore  both  entirely  wrong.  There  is  no 
treaty  because  it  is  not  wanting,  there  is  an  understanding 
which  will  daily  grow  as  the  English  Government  sink 
and  fail,  and  as  animosities  grow  between  England  and 
France. 

England  has  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  France  against 
Morocco,  and  the  extradition  or  detention  of  Abdel  Kader* 
How  can  she  resist  the  pretensions  of  Russia  over  Turkey, 
in  respect  to  the  refugees  from  Circassia,  or  the  ministers  of 
Serbia  ?  But  she  is  in  alliance  with  JRussia  to  act  upon 
Turkey — interference  with  a  government  of  Serbia,  or  de« 
mands  in  respect  to  a  Circassian  refugee,  are  matters  that 
touch  not  the  integrity  only,  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte. 
If  she  cannot  and  does  not  resist,  and  Russia  perseveres 
—what  needs  there  a  treaty  for  the  partition  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire?  Such  a  treaty  would  involve  only  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  Russia,  for  it  would  imply  the  concession 
of  some  share  or  some  equivalent  for  the  cooperation 
which  she  now  gratuitously  receives.  It  is  not  therefore 
a  treaty  for  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  an 
understanding  that  Russia  fihall  command  in  all  Turkey 
and  that  England  shall  assist  her.  The  following  para- 
graph appears  in  the  Bremen  Gazette. 

'*  Count  Nesselrode  is  hourly  expected  to  return  to  Petersburg  ;  it 
is  affirmed  that  he  communicated  to  the  English  Cabinet  the  de* 
cid^d  intentions  of  the  Emperor  respecting  the  war  in  the  Caucasus^ 
and  has  obtained  the  assurance  that  the  assistance  sent  to  the  rebels 
by  English  agents  firom  Constantinople  shall  cease." 
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How  proud  M.  Gaisot  must  be  to  find  that  be  ia  copied 
by  the  intellectaal  Cabinet  of  Russia.  Well  may  he  feel 
grateful  to  the  sagacious  Princess  whose  councils  have 
sustained  hioi  in  difficulties,  as  her  fiiTour  has  advanced 
him  to  greatness*  The  Constantinople  Correspondent  of  a 
London  paper  writes  : — 

*'  The  two  Servian  chiefs,  Petronowics  and  Voutshish^  have  at 
length  been  authorised  by  the  Porte  to  return  to  Servia.  This 
permission  mtist,  of  course,  have  been  given  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  certainly ,  on  this  occasion,  has 
shewn  anything  but  an  unrelenting  and  vindictive  spirit.  It  h 
evident,  moreover,  that  the  Russian  Cabinet  has  reason  to  believe 
the  presence  of  these  individuals  no  longer  dangerous  in  Servia.  It 
Is  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  certain  conditions  have  been  imposed 
on  the  liberty  given  them  to  return  there,  and  that  they  will  be 
considered  ineligible  to  a  place  in  the  Ministry;  but  I  cannot  posi- 
tively ascertam  that  such  restrictions  have  been  stipulated,  and 
think,  besides,  they  would  be  injudicious,  as  the  presence  of  indivi- 
duals so  influential  would  be  attended  with  greater  peril  to  the  country, 
i£  unemployed,  than  if  admitted  to  office.'^ 

The  above  extract  was  inclosed  to  us  with  the  following 
note  by  a  young  Lady. 

**  What  more  could  be  said  or  done  if  Servia  was  a  Russian 
(yrovince,  and  these  Ministers  were  factious  and  seditious  men, 
justly  banished,  as  insubordinate  to  their  government  and  sovereign 
the  Emperor? — Pray  take  notice  of  this  in  the  very  next  Portfolio/* 

From  Constantinople  another  Correspondent  writes: — 

**  A  Russian  corvette  has  arrived  here  from  the  Black  Sea.  It  is 
aaid  that  she  has  on  board  the  crew  of  a  Turkish  vessel,  which  she 
captured  on  the  coast  of  Circassia,  because  it  was  loaded  with 
munitions  of  war  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  We  under- 
stand that  the  object  of  bringing  the  crew  to  Constantinople,  is  to 
have  them  publicly  punished  by  the  Porte." 
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Wherever  we  turn  we  find  Buseia  enthroned,  she  has 
the  mastery^it  is  a  question  merely  of  begging  her 
pardon,  softening  her  pressure,  excusing  remissness,  injn- 
diciousness,  or  reluctance*  The  Treaty  of  the  15th  July 
can  now  be  smelt  at  each  breath  of  the  speech  of  nations, 
as  it  will  soon  be  iu  the  sweat  of  their  bodies — a  sweat 
that  shall  be  bloody.  We  sweep  with  a  heedlessness  that 
is  speedful  to  the  realization  of  the  words  set  down  in  Jnly, 
1840- 

^^  The  domination  ov  the  world  has  now  become  a 
question  merely  of  time."* 

*  The  Crisis. 


New  course  op  DIPLOMACY  for  the  TWO 
SERVICES. 

(tbe  naval  and  military  gazette.) 


The  Soldier  had  driven  ont  the  Citizen  from  his  breasf. 
The  soldier's  excellence  was  in  being  a  machine ;  he  had 
to  use  his  arm,  but  not  his  head  ;  or  his  head  and  not  his 
heart.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  a  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  or  the  lawfulness  of  an  order 
which  he  obeyed.  Such  was  the  profound  wisdom,  such 
the  advanced  civilization  of  the  age.  But  after  he  has 
been  taught  deafness  to  reason,  he  is  to  be  instructed  in  an 
inyerse  order.  Those  who  had  it  in  commission  to  teach 
him  his  duty  having  been  discarded,  those  who  have  it  for 
their  object  to  practise  on  his  ignorance  raise  their  voices. 

At  a  moment  when  all  the  Journals  are  rejoicing  at 
having  escaped  from  the  chances  of  a  collision  with 
France,  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  presents  an  ela- 
borate exposition  of  our  relations  with  that  country,  dis- 
playing as  it  were,  professional  irritation  at  the  loss  of  a 
good  thing,  and  a  determination  to  turn  what  has  passed 
to  the  best  account,  to  ensure  a  more  fortunate  issue  at  a 
future  time.  It  ends  with  these  remarks  :  "  As  for  the 
**  other  Journals,  the  Constitutionnel^  the  Courier  Franfais^ 
*<  the  National^  and  the  Steele,  &c.  &c.,  their  abuse  of  Eng- 
'^  land  is  pardonable,  for  it  is  like  Stage's  razors,  only  made 
**  — to  sell  1'*  If  the  article  in  the  Naval  and  Military 
Gazette  is  only  made  to  sell,  it  is  not  only  not  pardonable 
but  most  atrocious.  How  much  more  so  if  it  be  not 
written  to  put  pence  in  the  writer's  pocket,  but  venom  in 
the  nation's  heart ;  idt  is  made  not — to  sell,  but  to-— poison  I 
We  notice  it  thus  especially,  because  we  see  in  It  evidences 
of  design  and  systematic  misarrangement,  a  hardihood 
of  falsehood,  and  an  unblushing  dealing  with  assertions  that 
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reveals  a  higher  source  or  inspiration  than  the  commission 
scribbling  of  the  times. 

After  establishing  the  case  against  France,  by  reference 
to  the  pledges  given  to  England  in  1830-1,  it  says 

"  But  it  is  fair  to  add,  that  no  written  record  of  it  exists^ 
beyond  the  assertion,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  Govern- 
ment, 1st,  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  report;  and,  2nd,  plead  that 
they  are  not  bound  by  the  assurances  or  pledges  of  former  Go- 
ntrnments. 

This  sentence  was  not  penned  without  full  knowledge  of 
what  was  thus  perverted.  He  alleges  the  pledges  of 
France  to  put  her  in  the  wrong,  and  then  throws  doubts 
on  those  pledges,  to  prevent  the  reader  from  seeing  the 
issue  from  the  dilemma;  boldly  denies  that  there  are 
**  written  records,"  after  the  recent  reproduction  of  them 
in  all  the  press,  and  alleges  two  grounds  taken  by  the 
French  Government,  who  have  never  taken  any  ground  on 
the  suhject,  since  they  never  have  been  called  upon  to  do  so. 

He  proceeds : — 

**  But  we  deem  it  right  thus  to  note  carefully,  that  the  seeds  of 
discord  were  sown  at  the  same  moment  with  the  existence  of  a  po- 
pular and  friendly  enthusiasm  in  both  countries !" 

He  had  before  said  that  it  was  no  affection  for  the 
English  which  led  to  the  demonstrations  in  favour  of 
England  in  France,  in  1830-1 — now  there  is  **  a  friendly 
enthusiasm."  The  first  is  to  shew  that  the  rupture  which 
hasbeen  broughtabout  was  no  rupture,  since  disunion  existed 
from  the  origin ;  now  he  exasperates  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  by  pointing  to  French  perfidy,  working  under  the 
mask  of  Friendship. 

We  have  shewn  that  the  seeds  of  discord  were  sown  in 
the  midst  of  "  the  friendly  enthusiasm  of  both  countries," 
sown,  not  by  pledges  given  or  broken  by  France,  but  by  a 
daily  purpose  of  treason,  and  by  a  daily  practice  of  guilt 
in  the  breast  of  the  British  Government. 

VOL.    IV.  2  G 
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"  This  friendly  feeling  continued,  without  any  sensible  diminution, 
till  the  Quadruple  Treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
Peninsula  came  into  course  of  execution.  We  say,  pointedly, 
*'  of  execution,^'  for  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan 
and  conception  of  that  treaty  originated  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment itself." 

The  writer  of  this  sentence  knew  that  the  planner  of 
this  alliance  was  Lord  Palmerston,  who  fathered  it  upon 
the  French  Government,  that  is  upon  Talleyrand.  When 
it  became  popular  then  did  the  **  Chronicle"  bring  forward 
a  most  detailed  exposure  of  the  steps  and  progress  of  the 
settlement  of  that  Treaty,  in  order  to  reclaim  its  parentage 
for  its  real  author.  If  the  French  Government  had  formed 
the  plan,  and  then  thwarted  the  *^  execution"  of  it,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  this  writer  to  explain  so  anomalous  a  state 
of  things  and  so  questionable  an  assertion.  But  no,  be 
goes  on  :— 

*^  The  evasions  of  the  very  letter  of  the  Treaty  were  so  gross  and 
frequent,  as  to  lead  the  French  press,  almost  without  exception,  to  ask, 
in  whose  favour  it  was  made  ? — whether  Don  Carlos  or  Isabella 
Segunda  was  the  party  supported  by  them  ?  For  horses,  stores, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  as  well  as  partisans  and  leaders, 
daily  crossed  the  Pyrenean  frontier  publicly  for  Don  Carlos,  not  only 
with  the  connivance  of  the  French  authorities,  but  after  inspection 
by  them,  and  with  every  facility." 

Here  is  again  what  we  have  been  exposing.  We  have 
shewn  that  the  object  of  that  Treaty  was  to  bring  seeds  of 
discord  between  France  and  England ;  we  have  proved 
recently  that  the  King  of  France  was  driven  by  the 
excesses  of  the  English  Government  under  that  Treaty,  to 
seek  counsel  and  support  from  the  counter  alliance  of 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  that  Treaty  had  pro* 
duced,  and  this  was  done  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
nivance of  that  Minister  of  England,  who  had  forced  its 
signature,  and  who  therefore  did  look  to  these  as  the  very 
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results  that  he  desired,  namely,  that  the  party  in  Spain 
which  he  brought  the  power  of  England  in  a  fractional 
manner  to  assail,  should  appeal  to  other  Powers ;  that  the 
French  and  English  Governments  should  be  brought  to 
variance,  that  the  King  of  France  should  be  put  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  cabinet,  that  a  counter  alliance  should  be  formed, 
of  which  Russia  should  get  the  direct  control,  and  the 
King  of  the  French  should  be  made  to  fall  back  upon  if, 
for  countenance  and  protection.  All  this  has  been  asserted 
long  before  the  event.  Let  any  one  turn  to  the  article 
'^Quadruple  Treaty,"  published  in  1836,  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Review,  and  he  will  find  all  these  things  there 
pointed  out  as  the  necessary  consequence— as  the  plain 
object  of  this  Treaty,  forced  on  the  reluctant  Talley* 
rund,  who  was  held  up  then,  and  now  again  held  up  as 
its  author.  It  was  no  plan  of  the  French  Government, 
it  was  urged  by  the  very  man  who  managed  for  Russia 
the  Treaty  of  the  15th  July,  and  was  like  it  a  project 
sent  from  St.  Petersburg. 
This  Writer  goes  on : — 

**  This  was,  however^  at  last  ended,  and  with  it  the  operation 
of  the  Quadruple  Treaty ;  but  the  feeling  its  evasion  by  the  French 
has  created  was  most  sensible  both  in  England  and  the  Peninsula ; 
and  M.  Thiers  has  lately  had  the  manliness  and  the  good  faith  to 
refer  to  it  as  the  first  symptom  of  separation  in  the  policy  of  the  two 
countries." 

M.  Thiers  publicly  assigned  his  reason  for  refusing  office. 
It  was  distaste  of  the  underhand  dealings  of  the  King 
with  the  Northern  Powers,  by  which  he  fancied  he  was 
supporting  himself  against  England,  (while  a  mere  shuttle- 
cock which  Russia  kept  going  between  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Prince  Metternich.)  M.  Thiers  only  saw  that  Eng- 
land and  France  had  one  immutable  and  paramount 
interest,  the  protection  of  Turkey  from  Russia;  he  saw, 
and  in  France  alone  saw  therein  the  one  great  danger  im- 

2o2 
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pending  over  Europe  ;  he  felt  that  the  union  of  England 
and  France  was  necessary  to  arrest  it,  and  dreaded  any  dif- 
ference between  them.  He  deemed  the  Quadruple  Treaty 
to  be  not  a  snare  of  Russia's  planning,  but  a  measure 
honestly  adopted  against  her.  Had  this  been  unknown  to 
the  writer  it  would  not  have  been  worth  his  while  to 
commend  M.  Thiers  for  **  manliness''  and  "  good  failb," 
nor  could  he  have  made  such  a  discovery  in  a  statement 
of  what  had  been  over  and  over  again  stated  and  ciiarged, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  publicly  proclaimed. 

But  in  the  speech  referred  to,  what  is  it  that  M.  Thiers 
says?  His  words  are  these:  ^^  In  each  question  where 
we  have  had  to  deal  with  England,  that  which  united  us  has 
given  place  to  that  which  has  divided  us.''*  Or  in  a  less 
epigrammatic  form,  "  The  English  Government  have  con- 
verted the  union  of  our  interests,  or  the  concert  of  our 
policy  into  causes  of  heart-burning  and  of  discord.**  This 
does  not  imply  a  progression  that  is  natural  and  inevitable; 
it  charges -perfidy  in  act  against  one  of  the  parties,  and  it 
was  not  the  French  Government  that  the  •*  manliness"  and 
"  good  faith,"  of  M.Thiers  marked  as  the  source  of  the 
wrongs  or  the  plotter  of  the  wickedness.  This  falsifier 
continues: — 

''  The  next  phase  in  the  international  concenis  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, at  all  likely  to  disturb  their  harmony,  was  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion in  1840.  We  all  recollect  *'  the  sensation''  got  up  in  France 
on  that  occasion.  The  worst  part  of  it  remains  to  be  told.  Those 
who  got  up  that  sensation,  and  wanted  to  frighten  all  Europe  from 
its  propriety,  by  the  most  threatening  magniloquent  articles  in  the 
journals,  and  in  their  public  discourses,  were  themselves  the  chief 
offenders,  as  we  shall  presently  show  ;  and  for  most  dishonest  pur- 
poses fostered  that  flame  against  a  course  of  policy  suggested  origi- 
nally by  their  own  Government  I  For  it  is  a  fact  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  insisted  upon^  that  the  Treaty  of  July,  1840,  for 

*  Speech  of  22nd  January,  1844. 
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the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Syria,  &c.,  is  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  original  proprosal  made  by  the  French  Minister,  in  a  cir- 
cular addressed  to  the  other  Cabinets,  only  ten  months  previously  !*' 

Here  is  indeed  the  school  of  the  late  Foreign  Secretary, 
one  would  think  that  even  the  editor  of  a  Newspaper 
could  not  have  allowed  such  a  communication  to  pass 
through  his  hands,  as  rendering  contemptible  the  organ  in 
which  it  appeared.  Anything  so  monstrous  and  upon  so 
important  and  recent  an  event,  as  the  Treaty  of  the  15th 
July,  as  this  to  be  written  and  put  in  print,  must  mark 
the  individuals  concerned  as  lunatics.  So  it  might  be 
thought,  but  the  school  to  which  we  refer  knows  differently, 
that  it  is  sufficient  now-a-days  to  assert,  for  anything  to  be 
believed.  Men  in  doubt  do  not  act,  and  when  they  see 
men  bold  and  resolute,  they  fear  to  meet  them.  When 
alarm  was  felt  in  England  about  the  consequences  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  15ih  July,  the  late  Foreign  Secretary  calmed 
it  at  once  by  declaring  in  Parliament  that  *'  the  commu- 
nications with  the  French  Government  had  been  of  the 
most  pacific  nature,"  '*  and  that  England  and  France  were 
perfectly  agreed  in  the  main  principles,  only  differing  on 
some  minor  details,''  upon  which  the  satisfied  Lords  and 
Commons  dispersed  for  the  moors.*  Those  who  knew  the 
facts  were  horrified  by  the  daringness  of  the  falsehood. 
What  could  they  say  ?  Who  would  believe  them  I  The 
others  knowing  nothing,  and  heeding  as  little,  accepted 
what  was  given  to  them,  and  waited  next  day  at  the  hands 
of  the  Minister  for  events  and  for  opinions.  The  conse- 
quences then  appeared,   then   the   Document,  the  Treaty 

*  Ail  the  important  Russian  measures  are  cast  forth  in  time  for 
Parliament  to  have  just  an  indistinct  glimmer  of  them  before  the 
shooting  season.  When  tliey  meet  next  year,  it  is  only  "  old 
Almanack."  Thus— Triple  Alliance,  (6th  July).  Unkiar  Ske- 
lessi,  (8th  July).  Quadruple  Treaty,  (15th  July).  Dardanelles 
Convention,  (13th  July). 
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itself  came  fiTth — a  Treaty  to  sanction  under  a  certain 
contingency  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  Russia! 
Europe  admitted  of  these  things,  and  as  M.  Thiers  said, 
*'  You  have  adopted  the  interests  of  RiLssia^  as  your  interests 
— you  have  nothing  farther  to  do.''  England  had  no  care 
for  the  act  or  the  actor,  she  was  now  occupied  in  her  quarrel 
with  France  ;  the  Minister  was  not  impeached,  the  Treaty 
was  not  torn— no,  there  was  no  inquiry  into  the  subject — 
it  was  only  known  that  France,  not  Russia,  was  now  am- 
bitious, and  that  Russia^  not  France,  was  now  the  ally  of 
England. 

Four  years  pass  by,  and  by  new  events  there  is  a  new 
seething  up  of  popular  exasperation,  and  now  the  malefi- 
cent agents  of  this  satanic  purpose  can  bring  forth  again, 
to  exasperate  the  English  mind  against  France,  and  by 
return  to  exasperate  France  against  England — the  old 
calumnies  and  falsehoods,  and  the  two  services  are  in- 
formed by  this  their  organ  that  not  only  the  Treaty  of  the 
15th  July  did  not  produce  any  difference  between  England 
and  France,  but  that  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  July,  like  the 
Quadruple  Treaty,  was  an  original  proposal  of  the  French 
Government  itself ! 

The]  Writer  then  proceeds  to  the  great  question,  the 
object  of  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  July,  and  expounds  that 
object  which  Sir  R.  Peel  lately  declared  himself  as  yet 
uninformed  upon.  He  tells  the  Military  and  Naval 
Officers?  the  readers  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette, 
that  the  Conference  in  London  was  assembled  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  French  Government,  that  it  **  acknowledged 
the  principles  alleged  by  the  French  Minister  in  his 
Circular,"  and  it  then  states  "  that  for  reasons  which 
they  had  never  condescended  to  explain  clearly,  the  French 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  the  Conference,  and  the 
Treaty  was  of  course  concluded  without  their  aid."  And 
this  very  clear  explanation  is  rendered  still  more  clear  by 
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saying  that  <<  the  only  intelligible  reason  for  all  this  was 
that  the  French  sought  to  withdraw  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
entirely  from  the  dependence  of  the  Porte  and  transfer 
him  to  their  own."  If  the  object  of  France  was  to  trans- 
fer the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  themselves,  this  design  was  to 
be  counteracted,  it  was  not  something  else  that  had  to  be 
done.  To  make  Russia  mistress  of  the  Saltan  wad  a 
strange  mode  of  counteracting  the  designs  of  France 
upon  Egypt,  which  were  only  alarming  to  Europe,  in  as 
far  as  they  prostrated  the  Sultan  before  Russia.  But 
what  means  the  reason  that  the  French  were  to  vnthdrcuo 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  from  dependence  on  the  Porte,  and 
(Tansfer  him  to  their  own?  But  supposing  it  had  been 
alleged  that  the  French  were  endeavouring  to  take 
possession  of  Egypt,  or  violating  there  the  rights  of 
the  Sultan  —  if  this  was  a  reason  for  the  interference 
against  France,  did  the  same  not  hold  against  Russia? 
Did  we  interfere  with  Russia  in  her  usurpations  over 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Serbia,  Georgia,  Bulgaria,  Cir- 
cassia?  But  then  perhaps  it  is  that  Russia  is  to  be  spared 
in  all  her  attempts,  but  that  no  other  power  is  to  receive 
the  like  immunity.  It  may  be  that  Russia  is  a  barbarous 
power,  and  therefore  a  weak  power — it  may  be  that  the 
extension  of  her  dominion  is  beneficial  to  England — that  a 
conservative  power  does  no  harm  in  extending  its  domi- 
nions. But  don't  then  talk  of  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question.  And  against  whom  was  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question  effected,  if  not  against  France?  You 
settled  the  Eastern  question  by  resisting  an  assumed 
influence  of  France  in  one  dependence  of  the  Sultan, 
while  you  question  not  her  positive  occupation  of  another. 
Even  this  was  in  the  same  region  of  the  earth  —  it 
was  in  Africa— no  variety  of  territorial  influence  could 
be  pleaded.     That  had  happened  in  Algiers  which  was 
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only  Alleged,  and  only  alleged  in  subsequent  palliation, 
in  the  case  of  Egypt  :  since  by  Lord  Palmerston's  de- 
claration the  difference  with  France  was  on  **  minor 
matters,"  which  minor  matters  must  have  included 
Algiers  as  well  as  Egypt  and  Syria.  But  it  may  be  said, 
that  Syria  and  Egypt  were  direct  dependencies  of  tbe 
Porte,  and  that  thesettlementsontheCoastof  Africa,  were 
only  so  nominally  ;  that  France  might  occupy  Africa  to 
the  westward  without  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of 
tbe  Sultan,  or  a  disturbance  of  the  relative  balance  of  power 
of  Europe.     Here,  hear  the  Writer : — 

*'  But  the  last  phase  is  the  worst  of  all.  Lord  Palmerston^s 
admirable  settlement(!)  of  the  Eastern  question  having  settled  tbe 
French  ambition  in  one  place,  the  rust  now  breaks  out  in  another. 
Tunis  is  unquestionably  as  much  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
as  Adrianople." 

Settlement  admirable ! — the  Power  to  be  warned  off, 
being  left  in  possession  !  The  settlement  was  admirable — 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  **  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  admirable  settlement"  !  On  looking  to  the  other 
articles  in  this  paper  we  find  that  it  is  a  Conservative  one. 
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While  France  and  Eng^nd  have  been  intently  engaged 
on  very  honourable  and  profitable  proceedings  at  Tahiti 
and  Mogadore^  the  Prussian  League  has  quietly  effected 
the  annexation  to  itself  of  Belgium  : — 

"  As  we  anticipated,''  says  the  Revue  de  Paris,  •*  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Belgian  Goverament  to  propitiate  Prussia  have  ended 
in  a  reconciliation.  On  Saturday  evening.  General  Goblet,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Belgium,  and  M.  d*Amim,  the 
Minister  of  Prussia  in  Brussels,  were  to  have  signed  a  con- 
vention, of  which  the  clauses  are  not  known.  The  rigorous 
measures  resorted  to  by  Belgium  with  regard  to  the  navigation 
dues,  and  by  Prussia  as  respects  Belgian  iron,  are  said  to  have 
been  revoked,  and  it  is  even  said,  that  commercial  privileges 
would  establish  more  intimate  relations  between  Belgium  and  the 
Zollverein  than  previous  to  the  rupture.  Our  Cabinet,  absorbed 
by  the  affairs  of  Morocco  and  Tahiti,  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  dis- 
content caused  in  Belgium  by  the  reprisals  of  Prussia.  It  suffered 
the  occasion  to  escape,  and  that  occasion  has  passed  by  sooner  than 
was  expected.  Only  eight  days  have  intervened  between  the 
abandonment  of  the  negotiations  with  France  and  the  conclusion  of 
this  arrangement  with  Prussia.  We  must  wait  until  its  clauses  be 
published  to  appreciate  their  importance.  If,  as  we  are  assured, 
Prussia  has  made  a  concession  favourable  to  Belgian  iron,  she 
understood  that  which  M.  Guisot  overlooked — namely,  that  the 
commercial  alliance  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  secured  at  the 
price  of  a  few  sacrifices." 

Besides  this  fact,  we  will  recall  the  increased  duty  on 
English  linens  in  France,  which  M.  Ouizot  bad  to  have 
recourse  to,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  laudation  of  him  by 
Sir  R.  Peel.  Whether  in  trifles  or  in  grave  affairs, 
whether  interference  makes  the  one  important,  or  apathy 
makes  the  other  dangerous,  equal  evidences  are  pre- 
sented of  our  unfitness  to  be  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  our  affairs.  How  many  years  has  this  affair  of 
the  Prussian  League  been  going  on,  bow  Ipng  have  they 
been  warned  and  what  has  it  availed  ? 
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TO  THB   EDITOR  OP  THE   PORTFOLIO. 

\0(h  September,   1844. 

Sir, — The  Moniteur  Beige  of  the  2nd  instant  annoances  the 
Accession  of  Belgium  to  the  Prussian  Zollverein^  and  the  Organs 
of  Opinion  in  the  former  Country,  headed  by  the  Commerce  B^ge, 
are  loud  in  Approbation.  They  regard  the  Measure  as  though  it 
were  pregnant  with  every  Advantage  to  their  Commerce.  WaiTing, 
for  the  present,  all  higher  Considerations,  let  us  see  how  far  their 
Prognostics  are  likely  to  be  justified  by  the  Event. 

"  The  Customs'  Union/'  they  tell  us,  <'  concedes  to  Belgium  a 
"  Reduction  of  50  per  Cent,  on  the  Duty  on  foreign  Cast  Iron.  This 
'<  Duty  is  fixed  from  this  Day  at  2  fr.  50  centi.per  100  Kilogrammes. 
'^  Thus  Belgian  Cast  Iron  will  pay  only  1  fr.  25  c  Besides  thia,  a 
'*  Reduction  of  Duty  on  Iron  Articles  is  granted.  The  Export  Duty 
"  on  Woollens  at  the  Frontier  of  the  Zollverein  is  reduced  from  two 
"  Dollars  to  one  Dollar.  It  seems  to  us  the  Means  of  disposing  of 
"  the  Surplus  of  metallic  Produce.  We  are  placed,  with  Respect  to 
**  our  Iron,  in  the  same  Position  with  Regard  to  Germany,  as  we 
"  are  placed  by  the  Convention  of  18th  July,  1842,  in  Respect  to 
"  our  Thread  and  Linens  in  Regard  to  France.  This  twofold 
''Position  is  favourable  to  the  Walloon  Provinces  for  their  Iron^ 
**  and  to  the  Flemish  Provinces  for  their  Linen." 

These  are  certainly  fair  and  valuable  Concessions  tit  themselves  ; 
but  still  the  Question  of  their  Practicability  remains  to  be  adjusted. 
Of  what  Usefulness  are  Facilities  of  Commerce  to  a  Nation  which 
has  no  Commerce  to  be  assisted  ?  Of  what  Importance  can  it  be  to 
Belgium  that  she  has  a  Treaty  with  the  German  States,  entitling 
her  to  come  amongst  them, — and  to  be  undersold  by  them  when  she 
comes? 

It  is  now  about  a  Twelvemonth  since  I  had  the  Pleasure  of  hearing, 
from  the  virtuous  Abb6  de  Foere,*  (Member,  in  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  for  Thielt  his  Native  Place,) — a  most 

*  Chaplain  and  Confessor  to  the  English  Nuns  of  Bruges ;  and 
most  justly  distinguished,  as  a  Priest,  a  Citizen,  and  a  private 
Gentleman.     I  may  hereafter  tell  you  more  of  him. 
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admirable  and  succinct  Exposition  of  these  Fallacies.  That  pioos 
and  enlightened  Ecclesiastic,  indeed,  valued  his  Belgian  Birthright 
too  well  to  view  unmoved  the  Endeavour  which  even  then  some  Em- 
pirics  at  Brussels  were  making  to  part  with  it,  whatever  the  Price  to 
be  obtained  by  the  Sacrifice.  Judge  then,  the  Contempt  he  must 
have  felt  for  Men  who  were  driving  so  miserable  a  Bargain  as  that 
which  was  then  in  Hand  and  has  since  been  concluded  1  The  Birth* 
right  sold,  and  not  even  the  Mess  of  Pottage  to  show  for  it  I 

The  Result  of  the  Abb6  deFoere*s  Calculations  was  shortly  this  :*« 
and  of  the  Truth  of  them  there  can  be  no  Manner  of  Doubt,  nor  is 
there  any  Difficulty  in  ascertaining  it. 

Belgium  is  a  Country  where  the  Necessariea  of  Life  and  other 
native  Productions  are  far  cheaper,  and  Wages  proportionally  lower, 
than  in  France.  But  Prussia  again  possesses  equal  Advantages  in 
Kind  over  Belgium.  Going  further  in  the  same  Direction,  we  find 
Productions  still  becoming  cheaper  and  cheaper,  and  Wages  lower 
and  lower,  as  we  penetrate  into  Germany  and  leave  the  Belgian  and 
French  Frontiers  behind  us.  Again  ;''the  Commodities  which  Bel- 
gium produces  may  be  very  well  exchanged  with  those  of  Francey 
because  the  Staple  of  either  Country  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  other.  It  is  not  so  with  the  German  States.  They  produce 
Iron,  and  Wool,  and  Flax,  and  Manufactures  of  all  three;-— and 
these  are  the  chief  Things  which  Belgium  has  to  export  into  Ger- 
many, in  Return  for  other  Articles  produced  there,  which  she  has 
not.  Now,  the  Zollverein  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany, 
and  according  to  all  Appearance,  being  likely  before  long  to  add  the 
rest  to  its  untoward  Dominion,  it  follows  that  the  Power  which 
wields  the  Zollverein,  as  it  created  it,  for  its  own  Purposes,  and 
those  of  its  foreign  Protector,  is  able  to  consider  and  to  deal  with 
the  Productions  of  every  other  Part  of  Germany,  in  Regard  to  in- 
ternal and  external  Circulation,  in  as  effectual  a  Manner  as  though 
they  were  all  equally  of  Prussian  Growth.  The  Staple  of  this  or 
that  State  is  such  no  longer.  It  becomes  the  Staple  of  **  Father- 
land." or  *'  Deutschland,"  or  *«  Germania,"— or  what  other  Name 
you  will.  In  Reality,  and  for  every  practical  Purpose,  it  is  Prus- 
sia's ; — for  she  is  the  Power  which  regulates  it. 

Following  out  this  striking  Contrast  of  Advantage  and  Ruin,  who 
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can  resist  the  Conclusion,  that,  while  Belgium  and  France  may  inter- 
change their  Exports  to  the  common  Profit  of  each,  in  Germany 
Belgium  must  look  to  find,  not  a  Customer,  but  a  Competitor  ?  She 
produces  Iron  ;  — so  does  Germany  ;  and  Wool,  and  Flax,  and  Cloths 
and  Linens,  and  Hardware ;  and  so  also  does  Germany.  The  only 
Difference  being*  that,  what  she  produces  with  Cheapness  as  com- 
pared with  France,  or  Holland,  or  England,  the  German  States  pro- 
duce more  cheaply  than  she  can  do.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  Issue. 
The  only  Wonder  is  that,  in  Belgium,  so  deeply  compromised  by 
this  unfortunate  Treaty,  there  should  be  found  so  few  to  understand 
it,  with  the  Reverend  and  patriotic  Representative  of  Thielt. 

I  remember  that  he  gave  his  Countrymen  more  Credit  than  they 
turn  out  to  have  deserved,  for  their  Intelligence  in  these  Matters.  It 
was  his  Opinion  that  the  Treaty  of  the  ZoUverein  would  never  be 
concluded  by  King  Leopold,  and  that  it  was  only  entertained  to 
amuse  France  withal,  and  to  extort,  from  her  Jealousy  of  Prussian 
Influence,  a  better  Commercial  Treaty  for  Belgium.  He  said  that 
he  was  convinced  of  this.  It  was  impossible,  he  argued,  to  account 
for  so  preposterous  a  Treaty^  as  that  of  the  ZoUverein,  being  enter- 
tained for  one  Hour  at  Brussels,  upon  any  other  Supposition.  The 
Result  has  shown  him  wrong.  He  was  arguing  of  Belgium,  not  as 
she  had  been  a  few  years  before,  but  as  she  was  in  the  Summer  of 
1 843 !     She  is  now  a  Twelvemonth  older  ! 

That  the  Concessions  made  to  Belgium  are  little  more  than  ima- 
ginary, a  calm  Consideration  of  the  foregoing  Points  cannot  fail  to 
demonstrate.  That  those  made  to  Prussia  and  the  League  are  any- 
thing but  imaginary,  the  following  Extract  from  the  same  Belgian 
Authorities  which  furnished  me  with  the  Details  of  the  first,  may 
su£Bce  to  convince  the  most  incredulous. 

**  The  Concessions  made  by  Belgium  are,  the  Repayment  of  the 
**  Scheldt  Tollf  the  maintaining  in  Force  of  the  Law  of  the  6th  of 
**  June  relating  to  Luxemburg, — the  Renewal  of  the  Regulations  in 
"  Favor  of  the  Oerman  Wines  and  Silk  Manufactures ;  the  Revo- 
<<  cation  of  the  Restriction  on  the  Exportation  of  Bark ; — and  the 
**  Opening  of  the  Frontiers'  Custom  Mouse  at  Frankorchamp. 
*<  Lastly,  the  Ships  of  the  Union  are  placed  on  an  Equality  with 
*'  Belgian  Ships,  with  Respect  to  all  the  Privileges  and  Advan- 
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"  tages  of  the  Navigation,  The  Transit  of  Goods  on  both  Parti 
•*  i$  wholly  free.  It  gives  to  Qermany  two  Ports,  of  which  it 
*'  was  absolutely  in  Want  for  its  Transatlantic  Communication, 
*•  the  Ports  ofOstend  and  Antwerp.*' 

Foiled  in  its  endeavours  upon  Hamburg,  Allona,  and  the  Free 
Ports  of  the  North,  the  Zollverein,  under  the  Direction  of  Prussia, 
and  supported  by  her  Family  Influence  at  the  Hague,  sought  to 
induce  Holland  to  renounce  her  commercial  and  political  Indepen- 
dence,  and  to  join  herself  to  the  League,  with  the  Prospect  of 
great  and  immediate  Advantages  in  Reward  of  her  Compliance.  But 
the  old  and  proverbial  commercial  Jealousy  of  that  Power  here  in- 
terposed for  her  Preservation.  She  saw  herself  still  less  favourably 
placed  towards  Prussia  and  her  Confederates  than  Belgium  herself 
was.  High  Wages  and  dear  Food  forbade  a  successful  trading  Cora- 
petition  with  any  one  of  her  Neighbours  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  ; — while  a  thriving  Colonial  Trade  and  a  prosperous  Marine 
ofTeredy  elsewhere,  Advantages  which  more  than  compensated  for  her 
Inferiority  at  Home.  Her  Ministers  were  too  clear  sighted  not  to 
perceive  that,  by  complying  with  the  Demand  of  the  Zollverein  they 
were  invited  to  give  up  their  own  maritime  Opportunities  to  a  Com- 
petitor whom  they  had  found  to  be  already  too  powerful  upon  Land, 
and  from  whom  they  could  not  look  to  receive  anything  to  recom- 
pense the  Sacrifice.  Accordingly  Amsterdam,  Helvoetsluys,  and 
Rotterdam  were  retained  by  them  as  Dutch  Ports,  — and  were  not 
suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  Confederation  ;  nor  as 
yet  have  the  Shipping,  Colonies,  and  Foreign  Trade  of  Holland 
passed  from  herself  to  her  disinterested  Adviser.  This  Disappoint- 
ment made  it  doubly  expedient  for  Prussia  to  urge  upon  her  Belgian 
Neighbour  the  Conclusion  of  a  Treaty,  even  then  in  Progress,  by 
which y  as  now  completed,  the  important  Outlets  of  Antwerp  and 
Ostend  have  been  placed  at  her  Command.  The  Failure  of  her 
Negotiations  at  the  Hague  may  have  served  her  best  at  Brussels. 
It  is  the  Ambition  of  Belgians  not  to  resemble  the  Dutch.  In  this 
Instance,  indeed,  they  had  not  the  same  palpable  Motives  to  guide 
their  Conduct,  which  were  present  to  the  Dutch.  They  had  no 
carrying  Trade  of  Consequence  to  protect.  Their  Colonies  (on  the 
South  American  Main)   were  but  precarious  Speculations  of  two 
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private  Associations,  and  had  been  little  more  than  a  TweWemonth  in 
Existence.  It  is  true  that  thenceforward  whatever  Accessions  of 
Colonial  or  Foreign  Commerce  might  accrue  to  the  **  German*' 
Ports  of  Ostend  and  Antwerp,  would  be  derived  to  them  in  that 
Character,  and  not  as  Belgian  Ports^  and  would  be  engrossed  by 
the  more  flourishing  Member  of  the  Confederation,  and  scarcely 
perceived  by  the  *'poor  and  recent*'  Fraction  thereof,  in  whose 
Territories  those  Ports  were  geographically  situate.  But  this  the 
Ministers  of  Leopold,  any  more  than  their  Constituents,  did  not/md 
would  not  see  I 

If  the  Infatuation  of  these  People  in  making  such  a  Treaty  at  all, 
left  us  Room  and  Leisure  to  admire  anything  short  of  itself,  we 
might  wonder  at  the  strange  Delusion  of  their  Joumalista  in  assert* 
ingy  as  they  do  with  one  Voice,  that  ''it  leaves  them  free  to  n^- 
'*  tiate  for  mercantiU  Privilegea  with  any  other  Country ; — * 
**  France  being  that,  with  which  Belgium  most  desires  to  draw 
*'  closer  the  Ties  of  Interest  as  well  as  Blood  T  {Globe,  Sept.  5.) 
Surely  this  must  be  understood  with  a  Salvo  of  Prussia's  Bon 
PUdsir  ;^  Of  rather  of  her  being  admitted  with  her  Belgian  Con- 
stituent to  every  single  Thing  in  those  Privileges  contained,  which 
she  may  think  worth  the  taking !  Or  do  the  Belgians  really  ima- 
gine, after  all,  that,  whenever  it  shall  please  M.  Guizot  to  give 
them,  what  they  have  so  long  sought,  a  good  Tariff,  they  can  get 
rid  of  the  Zollvereiu  at  their  own  Pleasure  ? 

As  to  **  drawing  closer  the  Ties  of  Interest  with  France," — 
Ties  which,  as  it  seems  to  my  humble  judgment,  are  now  fairly 
snapped  in  twain, — what  says  France  herself?  Take  the  three 
Phases  of  French  '  Opinion,'  as  represented  by  their  respective 
Organs,  the  National,  Quotidienne,  and  RSvue  de  Paris,  If 
there  be  any  Virtue  in  Words,  it  would  seem  that  the  '*  important 
Fact,"  as  their  Brussels  Contemporaries  term  the  Treaty,  is,  in  their 
Eyes,  of  a  very  ominous  and  evil  ''Importance,*'  and  un  Fait 
accompli,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  promised  Alliance  of  "  Interest  and 
Blood,"  which  was  to  have  united  the  two  Countries! 

The  Revue  de  Paris,  a  few  Days  before  the  Publication  of  the 
Treaty,  but  in  Anticipation  of  that  Event,  thus  expressed  itself  :  — 
*'  The  Clauses  of  the  Convention  are  not  known.     The  rigorous 
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"  Measures  resorted  to  by  Belgium  and  by  Prussia  are  said  to  have 
**  been  revoked,  and  it  is  even  said  that  commercial  Privileges  will 
''  establish  more  intimate  Relations  between  Belgium  and  the  Zoll- 
"  verein  than  before  the  Rupture/*  [a  simulated  one  on  Prussia's 
Part.]  "  Our  Cabinet,  absorbed  by  the  Affairs  of  Morocco  and 
*'  Tahiti,  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  Discontent  caused  in  Belgium 
**  by  the  Reprisals  of  Prussia.  It  suffered  the  Occasion  to  escape, 
"  and  that  Occasion  has  passed  by,  sooner  than  was  expected.  Only 
**  eight  Days  have  intervened  between  the  Abandonment  of  the 
"  Negotiations  with  France^  and  the  Conclusion  of  this  Arrange- 
'*mentwith  Prussia.  We  must  wait,  until  its  Clauses  be  pub- 
"lished,  to  appreciate  their  Importance.  If,  as  we  are  assured, 
«  Prussia  has  made  a  Concession  favourable  to  Belgian  Iron, (I)  she 
*'  understood  that  which  M.  Guizot  overlooked  ; — ^namely,  that  the 
"  commercial  Alliance  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  secured, 
"  at  the  Price  of  a  few  Sacrifices." 

The  Treaty,  in  Effect,  was  made  by  Prussia.  Her  Minister, 
d'Amim,  signed  it  at  Brussels  for  herself  and  the  League.  But 
the  **  Sacrifices,"  as  I  have  shown  above,  were  nominal  as  regarded 
Prussia.     The  real  *'  Sacrifices**  were  made  by  Belgium  alone. 

Upon  the  Publication  of  the  Treaty  in  France,  the  National 
and  the  Quotidienne  thus  commented  upon  its  Provisions :— - 

**We  cannot  blame  Belgium,"  said  the  former,  **for  having 
**  thus  attached  herself  to  Germany.  The  little  Kingdom  of 
**  Leopold  cannot  exist  without  the  Support  {\)  of  others.  Severed 
*'  from  Holland,  she  had  to  choose  between  Germany  and  France. 
*'  Since  France,  from  Fear  of  offending  Foreign  Powers,  and  giving 
**  Dissatisfaction  to  the  Magnates  of  her  own  Commerce  and  In- 
**  dustry,  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  forming  a  closer  Connection  with 
^*  her,  she  was  forced  to  throw  herself  into  the  Arms  of  Germany  t 
^'  It  has  been  indeed  a  great  Fault  thus  to  have  allowed  the 
"  Port  of  Antwerp  to  become,  de  Facto,  the  Port  of  the  Confc' 
**  deration  of  which  Prussia  is  the  Chief.  If  we  could  have 
^'granted  to  Belgium  the  same  Advantages  (I)  as  the  Zollverein 
'^  has  afforded  her,  she  would,  no  Doubt,  have  preferred  holding 
"  fast  by  our  Alliance.  But  we  are  governed  by  a  Party  which 
**  occupies  itself  very  little  vviih  the  political  interests  of  France^ 
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^'proTided  her  Cloths,  her  Coals,  and  her  Iron,  be  not  exposed  to 
'*  any  serious  Competition.  It  is  the  same  Party  which  appro- 
**  priates  all  the  Railroads,  and  monopolises  the  Power  of  Domi- 
'*  nation  in  all  Things.  Let  Antu^erp  become  a  Prussian  Port ; 
"  t^  will  cause  no  Concern  to  this  Party  !  It  would  as  willingly 
''give  up  Dunkirk  or  Bordeaux  to  the  English,  if,,  by  doing  so,  it 
''  might  hope  to  see  the  Coal>roine  and  Railroad  Shares  quoted  on 
*•  'Change  at  higher  Prices  I" 

The  Quoiidienne,  likewise,  instead  of  looking  forward  with  the 
Belgians  to  the  Possibility  of  their  ''  drawing  closer  the  Ties  of  in- 
**  terest  and  Blood  with  France,"  beholds  "  every  Day  her  Isolation 
''  drawn  closer  and  closer  ;*'  sees,  in  what  is  passing  now,  "  a  com- 
**mercial  Tie,  binding  Belgium  to  Germany;"  and  foretela  that 
"  it  will  become  a  political  Bond ;"  and  that  "  the  Powers,  which 
"  condemned  Belgium  to  Neutrality ,{})  will  willingly  revoke  their 
*'  Sentence,  as  soon  as  they  think  that  they  can  make  Belgium,  what 
"they  did  in  1815,  the  Advanced  Guard  of  Oermany  against 
"  France  !  Certes,  it  was  not  with  this  View  that  the  Revolution 
*'ofJuly(l)  bestowed  upon  her  Daughier,(l)  Belgium,  Men  and 
"  Money  with  so  much  Prodigality  I  It  was  not  to  this  End  that 
"  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  endowed  the  Princess,  who  was  to  be  a 
"  Bond  of  Union  between  the  two  Peoples  I  But  Belgium  looks 
'<  rather  to  the  Future  than  to  the  Past,  and  seeks  for  Guarantees  in 
**  Germany,  because  the  Alliance  with,  and  Protection  of  the 
'*  Government  inflicted  upon  us,  inspires  her  with  no  more  Con- 
**Jid€nce  than  it  acquired  from  the  other  States  !  Thus  is  daily 
"revealed  by  Facts  the  Weakness  of  the  Policy  which  presides  over 
'*  our  Destinies  I  Every  Day  our  Isolation  is  drawn  closer  and 
«  closer,  and  the  Circle  becomes  more  and  more  narrow  /  Can 
<'we  then  be  astonished  that  our  Rulers  should  be  attached  to 
"  England  ?  For,  if  England  should  abandon,  what  would  remain 
"  to  them  ?" 

I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  valuable  Space  by  animad- 
verting upon  this  deplorable  Mixture  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  Sense 
and  Nonsense,  which,  after  all,  forms  the  Staple  of  many  a  News- 
paper in  this  Country  of  far  greater  Pretentions  than  either  the 
National  or  the  Quotidienne.    If  their  Words  have  any  Meaning  at 
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mil,  I  take  it  to  be  this.  The  Belgian  Treaty  with  the  ZoUverein,  in 
its  political  and  commercial  Aspects,  will  undoubtedly  result  in  de- 
taching Belgium  from  her  French  (and  they  might  have  added  her 
English)  Alliances,  and  transforming  her  into  a  Handmaid  of  Prussia 
and  of  her  Muscovite  Confederate.  In  that  point  I  perfectly  agree 
with  them.  Then  they  remark,  and  I  have  still  the  Happiness  to 
concur,  that  what  is  doing  upon  a  small  Scale  in  Belgium  has  been 
or  will  be  done  in  every  Country  of  the  Globe,  and  that  every  Ally 
of  France  (and,  I  add,  of  England)  has  either  fallen  away  in  like 
Manner,  or  is  preparing  to  do  so ; — and  for  the  Profit  of  the  self- 
same Potentates;— until,  at  last,  the  only  Ally  lef^  to  this  country 
is  France,  and  to  her  England.  But  then  they  conclude, — (and 
here  I  di£Per)— that  theonlj  Alternative  which,  under  these  Circum- 
stances, ought  to  suggest  itself  to  France  and  England  is,  —  to  fall 
out  with  one  another ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  C.  Anstey. 

P.  S.  I  beg  your  Attention  to  Dates.  On  the  1st  of  September 
this  most  untoward  Treaty  was  signed ;  after  an  Interval  of  eight 
Days  between  that  Day  and  the  Breaking  off  of  the  previous  Nego- 
tiations with  France.  Now,  the  Newspapers  tell  us  that,  on  the 
1 4th  August,  there  arrived  in  Belgium,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  at 
Laecken,  no  less  a  Personage  than  our  own  Ex- Foreign  Secretary, 
Lord  Palmerston  ;  and  on  no  less  a  Journey  than  to  Berlm.  It  is 
also  stated,  on  the  same  Authority,  that  his  Lordship  was  received 
with  **  marked  Attention"  (Globe)  by  King  Leopold  during  the 
whole  of  his  Stay,  and  that  he  did  not  resume  his  Journey  into 
Prussia  until  the  1 8th.  The  Coincidence  may  be  accidental,  but  it 
is  curious.  Still  more  curious  will  it  be,  if,  in  like  manner,  it 
happens  that,  during  his  Suy  at  Vienna,  (whither  he  turns  his 
steps  after  visiting  Berlin  and  Ischel),  another  Blunder  of  a  similar 
Kind  should  just  at  that  Time  have  been  perpetrated  by  Prince 
Mettemich  !  T.  C.  A, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Portfolio. 

SiR,*The  recent  important  Treaty,  wheieby  the  aceesaion  and 
adhesion  of  Belgium  is  secured  to  the  Zollverein,  or  Prussian  Cus- 
toms' League,  has  induced  me  to  refer  to  Mr.  Urquhart's  article  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  for  October,  1835,  entitled, 
**The  Prussian  League." 

This  paper  possesses  an  intrinsic  and  permanent  value,  from  the 
astounding  documentary  proofs  which  it  contains  of  Russia's  de- 
signing, not  only,  the  Prussian  System,  but  also  the  application 
thereof  to  Germany ;  Mr.  Urquhart*s  examen,  therein,  of  the  motives 
for  the  establishment  of  the  ZoUverein  and  of  the  tremendous  con- 
sequences flowing  therefrom,  as  extending  the  power  of  Russia, — the 
prostrating  and  separating  Germany  from  England  and  France, — 
placing  her  diet  eventually  in  antagonism  with  both  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  ultimately  leading  her  to  seek  the  support  and  protec- 
tion of  a  foreign  power — Russia. 

We  are  backward  to  place  confidence  in  the  opinions  of  a  man 
who  announces  novel  doctrines,  until  we  have  proof  of  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  we  naturally  look  to  the  verification  by  results.  Now, 
Sir,  the  recent  consummation,  after  the  lapse  of  nine  years,  of  a 
single  declaration  (not  to  mention  the  fulfilment  of  others)  in  this 
article,  is  a  signal  proof  of  this  writer's  accuracy  of  reasoning,  and 
entitles  his  opinions  to  all  the  attributes  of  weight  and  authority. 

After  treating  of  the  impracticability  of  the  German  States,  not 
yet  drawn  within  the  federation,  forming  a  counter  league  with 
France  or  Austria,  he  adds,  *'  Among  the  states  which  have  not  been 
*'  drawn  in  but  which  necessarily  must  fall  into  the  league,  there  is 
**  Belgium,  Catholic  in  its  creed,  and  more  or  less  French  in  its 
*' speech,  its  manners,  habits,  and  feelings;  may  not  this  state  be 
<*  included  in  the  French  customhouse  system  V* 

He  then  shows  why  this  will  not  happen,  and  ends  with  these 
words, — "  therefore  it  is  clear  there  is  no  cluincefor  Belgium* s 
**  escaping  front  the  vortex  of  the  Prussian  system,*'  Two 
weeks  since  these  prognostications  would  have  been  considered 
groundless  ;  it  was  supposed  that  a  commercial  adjustment  was  upon 
the  point  of  completion  between  Belgium  and  France  ;  but — on 
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the  1st  of  this  month,  (September)  and  nine  yeavB  after  he  had 
pronounced  it  as  inevitable,  this  event  is  brought  to  pass! 

The  prognostication  was  despised  when  it  was  uttered,  the  prog- 
nosticator  is  despised  after  it  is  accomplished.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  It  is  those  who  understand  affairs  that  can  comprehend 
men !  Of  the  Jew  of  old,  though  in  his  unbelief  he  scorned  the 
revelations  of  prophets,  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  lost  to  the 
deductions  of  reason.  Has  the  Englishman  of  to-day  degraded 
himself  to  a  lower  level  than  his  ?  The  insertion  of  this  notice, 
of  the  remarkable  passage  above  quoted,  in  the  forthcoming  number 
of  the  Portfolio,  may  induce  others  to  examine  the  article  from 
which  it  is  taken. 

I  am.  Sir, 

yours,  &c.  See, 

B.  W.  Grbbkfield. 

P.  S.  — The  whole  article  is  worthy  of  a  reprint ;  and  I  venture 
to  hope  Mr.  Urquhart  will  take  upon  himself  the  trouble  of  adding 
thereto  a  rider  upon  the  events  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
system  subsequent  to  1 835. 
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The  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  and  NATIONAL 

SINS. 


We  have  asserted  and  evoked  the  traditions  still  preserved 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  regard  to  the 
Sins  of  Nations,  which  have  become  unknown,  and  there- 
fore of  daily  practice  among  the  sc -called  Reformed,  The 
following  article,  which  we  take  from  the  Tablet,  shews 
some  quickening  of  the  fibre  and  some  shuddering  of  the 
nerves — that  justify  both  our  assertions  and  our  expec- 
tations. 

•*A  Foreign  Policy  for  Ireland. — Our  readers  may  re- 
member an  article  bearing  this  tit.e  in  the  Tablet  of  a  fortnight 
ago,  in  which  we  discussed  the  question  of  whether  Ireland  is 
or  is  not  a  sharer  in  England's  guilt  for  the  invasion  of  Sinde  and 
Affghanistan.  This  article  has  called  forth  from  the  Nation  a  very 
friendly  reply,  which  we  reprint  in  extenso,^' 

*' A  Foreign  Policy  fob  Irbland." 

*' '  Our  most  able  contemporary,  the  Tablet,  has  just  issued  an 
article  under  this  head,  praising  ^fr.  Barry's  report  on  Sinde,  but 
censuring  Ireland  most  severely  as  a  sharer  of  England's  crimes 
against  Afghanistan.  It  calls  the  Irish  inconsistent,  as  well  as 
criminal,  in  condemning  the  Sinde,  while  they  countenanced  the 
Afighan  invasion  ;  but  it  does  this  so  candidly,  so  courteously,  that 
no  Irishman  could  ruffle  at  it.  We  commend  the  article  as  a  model 
of  inoffensive  reproof  to  the  English  and  Irish  press. 

'*  *  We  deny  the  justice  of  the  charge.  We  deny  that  Ireland's 
hands  are  red  with  Affghan  blood.  We  dispute  the  reasonings  of 
the  Tablet — we  offer  our  own.  The  Association,  on  behalf  of  Ire- 
land, has,  on  the  first  opportunity,  published  a  report  against  the  in- 
vasion of  Sinde.  It  published  none  against  that  of  Affghanistan,  for  it 
did  not  exist  till  after  Affghanistan  was  conquered.  To  be  sure  there 
existed  some  one  of  the  dozen  Whig  societies  that  afflicted  Ireland 
from  1834  to  1841  ;  but  surely  Ireland  must  not  be  condemned  as 
participating  in  the  war,  because  its  Whig  members  and  Association, 
who  did  not  represent  it,  tolerated  that  war,  and  Ireland  was  too 
busy  and  too  ignorant  to  know  the  merits  of  the  war,  or  almost  its 
existence. 

'*  A  time  came  when  the  Whig  associations  ~  th  t  had  almost  made 
O'Connell  unpopular  by  their  alliance,  and  had  stifled  Ireland^- 
gave  way  ;  Irish  feeling  revived,  public  intelligence  advanced,  and 
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national  organisation  began  in  the  Corn- Exchange  and  the  corpora- 
tions. It  would  have  been  superfluous  and  Quixotic  of  formal  bodie? 
to  have  gone  into  a  retrospect  of  a  past.  Such  was  the  war  of 
Afghanistan  till  the  outburst  in  the  winter  of  1841-42.  But  the 
press  was  not  silent.  The  writer  of  this,  and  of  the  articles  on 
Foreign  Policy,  to  which  the  Tablet  refers,  has  good  reason  to  re- 
member that  from  the  beginning  1 84 1  till  the  present  time,  the 
Register,  Freeman,  and  Pilot  newspapers,  denounced  the  English 
invasion  of  Affghanistan  as  heartily  as  the  Association  has  con- 
demned the  conquest  of  Sinde ;  that  in  the  Dublin  Monthly  Ma* 
gazine,  the  only  higher  organ  that  pure  nationality  then  had  here, 
a  series  of  articles  were  published,  minutely  canvassing  the  origin  of 
the  war,  and  warmly  condemning  it.  Let  us  name  the  title  of  one  of 
these  articles — '  Who  are  the  Aflghans,  and  why  should  Irishmen 
fight  with  them  ?'  In  fact,  the  opposition  was  pushed  to  the  verge 
of  law. 

«  *The  Nation  was  established  in  October,  1842.  The  first 
number  contained  two  columns  of  an  assault  on  the  English  Govern- 
ment for  having  '  invaded — with  no  pretext  save  a  lie,  and  no  design 
save  aggrandisement  —the  territories  of  an  independent  and  unoffend- 
ing people.'  So  vigorously,  too,  was  this  followed  up  by  the 
Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  Repeal  press,  that  the  country  sobbed 
with  prayers  for  Afighan  victory,  and  then  with  sighs  for  their 
defeat ;  and  the  corporation  of  the  Irish  metropolis  formally  re- 
jected the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  the  British  generals  on  their 
triumph — a  protest  so  vigorous  that  we  would  remind  the  Tablet 
that  our  corporation  and  ourselves  were  halloed  at  as  rebels  by  the 
whole  English  press  in  consequence.  We  have  not  over-stated 
the  facts.  We  could  multiply  and  detail  our  proofs,  but  there 
are  enough  to  maintain  our  plea  of  "  Not  guilty."  Ireland  has  sins 
enough  ;  but,  thank  Heaven  I  her  heart  and  word  were  with  the 
Afi*ghan  struggling  in  a  cause  as  worthy  as  her  own.  > 

*  Long  live  the  Dost, 
Who  Britain  crost — 
Hurrah  for  Dost  Mahommed!'" 

''  We  have  to  thank  the  Nation  for  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  it  has  acknowledged  and  attempted  to  rebut  a  reproof,  which 
was  at  least  well  intended,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  well  founded. 

<*  In  exhibiting  this  courtesy,  however,  our  able  contemporary  has 
done  no  more  than  justice  to  the  earnest  and  sincere  friendliness 
which  dictated  our  censure.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  say  a  harsh  word  of  Ireland  t^i  enmity,  any  more  than  of  Eng- 
land. If  in  the  honest  exercise  of  oar  judgment  we  express  con- 
demnation of  either,  it  is  because  we  are  jealous  of  anything  and 
•ferything  that  can  soil  the  purity  or  darken  the  brightness  of  her 
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whom  we  feel  bound  to  criticise.  It  is  because  being,  howe? er  im- 
worthy,  a  part  of  the  great  informal  Council  of  State,  whose 
deliberations  are  contained  in  the  public  press,  we  are  bound  to  give 
the  best  advice  in  our  power,  as  much  as  if  we  had  taken  the  oath  of 
Privy  Councillor.  It  is  because  we  believe  that  the  Judgments  of 
God,  the  Vengeance  of  Heaven,  the  Retribution  of  Eternal  Justice, 
and  other  phrases  of  the  same  kind^  are  not  mere  phrases  invented  to 
adorn  a  sentence  or  round  off  a  period ;  to  give  point  to  a  tissue  of 
declaratioui  or  infuse  venom  into  a  party  attack.  It  is  because  we 
believe  the  things  described  in  these  phrases  to  be  no  empty 
shadows,  but  very  real,  very  potent,  and  very  terrible  exiat- 
ences— powerfully  swaying  and  modifying  all  human  affairs,  from 
the  mightiest  convulsions  of  a  continent  or  an  empire  down  to  the 
most  insignificant  details  of  the  least  noteworthy  of  human  lives. 
It  is  because  we  believe  that  as  of  an  individual  so  of  a  nation, 
the  moral  qualities  of  all  its  actions  are  regbtered  in  the  book  of 
God's  eternal  Counsels,  where  not  '  every  day'  merely,  but  every 
moment  the  Omniscient  and  never-slumbering  Judge,  *  turns  the 
page  to  read  them.'  It  is  because  we  believe  that  national  guilt 
cannot  be  blotted  out  by  any  artificial  convenience  of  memory,  nor 
the  slough  of  it  cast  by  any  dexterous  political  manceuvre ;  that 
every  national  crime  has  its  appointed  vengeance,  and  must  either  be 
atoned  by  willbg  penance,  or  punished  by  some  heavier  involuntary 
infliction.  It  is  because  we  believe,  or  rather  we  know,  that  repentance 
and  reparation  are  the  medicine  of  nations ;  that  these  remedies  taken 
are  the  source  and  pledge  of  future  prosperity,  while  the  refusal  of 
them  is  a  calamity  more  to  be  feared  than  fire,  sword,  tempest,  plague, 
or  any  mere  physical  infliction.  Guik,  unacknowledged  and  persisted 
in, is  the  curse  of  God  upon  posterity ;  a  blight  upon  every  noble  effort 
after  good ;  an  enlisting  of  the  Heavenly  Armies  against  the  society 
upon  which  the  guilt  remains ;  a  license  given  to  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  to  work  scathe  and  woe  within  the  land.  Yes,  depend 
upon  it,  repentance  is  better  than  armies  ;  better  than  even  *  rifle- 
shooting*  or  the  '  foot-lance ;'  and  for  injustice  to  humble  itself  before 
the  God  of  Right  is  more  profitable  than  millions  of  Repeal  Rent. 

"  We  say,  then,  that  we  are  urging  a  point  of  blame  for  na 
foolish  love  of  finding  fault.     If  we  are  wrong  we  can  do  no  hariD 
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by  encouraging  a  little  thoughtful  self-exaiDUiation.  If  we  are 
right,  a  hearty  and  practical  acknowledgment  of  that  right  is  of  aa 
infinite  importance — is  momentous  to  a  degree  that  cannot  easily 
be  exaggerated.  If  we  are  right,  the  question  is  no  less  than  about 
oonverting  God  himself  from  an  Enemy  to  a  Friend, 

'*  It  is  easy  to  hate  iniquity  where  your  enemy  and  oppressor  is  the 
evil-doer.  But  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  our  friends  in  Ireland 
that  a  seal  of  this  sort,  a  detestation  of  the  foul  practices  of  an  enemyi 
isy  too  often,  little  better  than  another  form  of  self-seeking  :  a  hatred 
of  the  enemy,  nqt  of  the  injustice  be  perpetrates.  In  the  seal  of  Ire- 
land against  England's  iniquities  we  thought  we  discerned  some 
symptoms  of  this  e?il  leaven,  while  we  would  wish  her  righteous 
indignation  to  be  in  every  respect  pure  and  holy  as  in  her  own  causa. 
We  thought  we  saw  a  suspicious  symptom  in  the  readiness  of  the 
Irish  leaders  to  condemn  England  only  for  acts  in  which  Ireland  has 
had  an  equal  part ;  in  their  readiness  to  commit  to  total  oblivion  Ii»* 
land's  share  in  these  enormities — as  if  by  a  little  cunning,  rhetorical, 
or  logical  artifice,  the  discernment  of  the  Almighty  could  be  bUnded, 
and  the  decrees  of  a  just  fate  be  set  aside. 

"  We  thought  this  a  fortnight  ago ;  we  must  confess  that  our 
opinion  is  in  no  respect  changed  by  the  reasoning  of  the  Nation  ; 
and  the  happy  and  unexpected  victory  which  has  since  cooie  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  so  recently  ofiVred  up  for  the  unjostly-ion- 
prisoned  makes  us  even  more  anxious  than  before  that  prosperity 
should  be  accompanied  not  by  persistence  in  error,  but  by  an  open 
confession  and  repentance. 

*'  The  truth  of  a  great  part  of  what  the  Nation  ofiers  in  reply  to 
our  reasoning  we  admit  most  fully  —but  it  does  not  touch  the  case. 
Public  opinion  in  Ireland  is  against  English  conquest,  just  as  public 
opinion  in  England  is  against  French  conquest ;  and  as  public  opinion 
in  Poland  is  against  Russian  conquest.  Ireland,  looking  at  Eng- 
lish  conquests  through  Repeal  spectacles,  hates  it ;  and  is  prompt 
enough  in  expressing  this  hatred  through  its  various  organs  of  news- 
paper, magasine,  ballad,  ode,  and  vote  of  the  Repeal  Associatitn. 
All  this  is  admiued.     The  true  questions  remain  behind. 

"  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  from  1835  down  to  the  accession  of 
the  present  Ministers  to  office,  the  Whigs  in  generalj  and  Lord  Pair* 
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merstoD  in  particular,  were  kept  in  office  against  a  dear  and  ascer* 
tatned  majority  of  flnglish  members  by  tba  Irish  Liberal  and 
Repeal  members  ? 

''  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  tme  that  during  this  period  Lord  Palmerston 
— being  so  maintained  in  office  by  the  Irish  members  against  the 
wish  of  the  English  constituencies — conceived,  and  in  great  part 
carried  into  execution,  a  bold  and  unexampled  system  of  coui^aest, 
murder,  and  plunder  in  Central  Asia,  of  which  system  the  violent 
and  bloody  occupation  of  Affghanistan  was  one  element,  and  the  no 
less  violent  annihilation  of  Sindian  independence  another? 

"  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  notoriously  true  that  the  conception,  concoc^ 
tion,  and  execution  of  these  wicked  designs  were  solely  dependant 
upon  the  maintenance  in  office  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Wh^, 
inasmuch  as  for  so  deep-laid  a  scheme  of  villany  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
not  the  courage,  even  supposing  him  not  to  be  deficient  in  the  incli- 
nation ? 

"  Is  it,  or  id  it  not,  true  that  the  wicked  proceedings  aforesaid  were 
entirely  the  affair  of  the  Minister — unpopular  at  the  India  House  -, 
unexpected  by  the  people ;  uncalled-for  by  any  public  clamour  or 
prejudice? 

"  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  the  Whigs  were  kept  in  office  by  the 
Repeal  and  Liberal  Irish  members  till  long  after  the  consummation 
of  the  Affghan  conquest,  and  the  forcible  and  notorious  annihilation 
of  Sindian  independence  ? 

**  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  the 
Whigs  were  so  absolutely  dependant  upon  Irish  support  that  a 
threat  of  Irish  opposition  would  have  paralysed  Lord  Palmerston 's 
iniquitous  designs  ? 

**  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  up  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  and  until  the  commencement 
of  the  Repeal  Agitation,  not  one  word  of  disapprobation  of  these 
enormities  was  uttered  in  Parliament  by  any  Irish  Member  ?  And 
that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  no  Irish  Member  of  Parliament  has 
opened  his  lips  in  Parliament  to  repudiate  and  disavow  the  flagrant 
wickedness  which  his  countrymen  helped  to  perpetuate  ? 

*<  All  these  questions  being,  as  we  are  confident  they  must  be, 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  is  it  not  quite  certain  that  the  Liberal 
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and  Repeal  Irish  members  of  Parliament  forced  Lord  Palmerston 
and  the  Whigs  on  the  unwilling  English  constituencies,  and  by  the 
aame  act  forced  on  them  the  blood  and  plunder  of  Central  Asia  ? 

"  But  for  the  '  compact  of  Litchfield  House'  and  Irish  help,  a 
Tory  Minister  would  have  dozed  away  in  the  Foreign  Office — his 
sleep  disturbed  by  no  dreams  of  Asiatic  conquest.  Irish  Liberal 
▼otes  made  all  the  difference  between  English  dishonour  through 
cowardice,  and  English  dishonour  through  crime — between  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston.  These  votes — given  or  promised 
— were  the  official  acts  of  men  deputed  by  Irish  constituencies  to  con- 
sider questions  of  peace  and  war;  of  national  honour  and  dishonour ; 
to  watch  over  the  right  employment  of  Irish  revenue ;  to  keep  guard 
over  the  consciences  of  Irish  soldiers,  and  save  them  from  possible 
pollution,  by  holding  the  nation  back  from  unjust  wars.  Has  no 
guilt,  we  ask,  been  incurred  by  this  Parliamentary  support  of  unjust 
war — a  guilt,  at  least,  of  neglect  and  culpable  ignorance  ?  And 
can  the  guilt  so  incurred  be  washed  off  by  the  vote  of  a  municipality ; 
by  a  few  articles  in  a  few  newspapers ;  an  essay  in  a  magazine,  or 
the  vote  of  a  voluntary  Association,  striving,  after  the  fact  ^  to  fix 
the  guilt  of  a  partnership  on  the  partner  with  whom  she  has  quarrel- 
led, and  whom  she  desires  to  put  to  shame  ?  We  trow  not.  The 
acts  have  been  perpetrated ;  their  consequences  cannot  be  evaded 
by  any  artifice  of  special  pleading.  We  warn  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  to  look  well  to  it." 


[The  following  Letter  was  written  for  insertion  in  the 
Tablet^  but  an  unavoidable  accident  has  certainly  delayed, 
and  perhaps  prevented  its  insertion.] 

••  IRELAND  AND  LORD  PALMER9T0N. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet. 

«*  Uth  Sept.  1844. 

••Sir, — Although  your  powerful  Articles,  headed  *  A  Foreign 
Policy  for  Ireland/  ought  to  convince  everybody  of  the  in- 
justice and  absurdity  of  fastening  on  one  member  of  the  empire 
(England)  the  load  of  guilt  contracted  by  all,  there  are  two 
points  which  seem  to  me  to  have  escaped  your  notice^  and  on 
which  I  crave  permission  to  be  heard. 

*'  The  first  is  the  war,  (or  piracy),  in  China.  Among  all 
the  iniquities  perpetrated  of  late  through  the  Foreign  Office, 
in  the  name  of  this  nation,  the  Chinese  War  stands  peculiarlj 
distinguished.  It  was  not  that  it  was  more  or  less  unjust  than 
our  treacheries  in  Circassia, — our  betrayals  of  Macleod  and 
our  other  fellow-citizens  in  British  America, — our  secret  con* 
spiracies  against  our  Persian  ally, — our  piracies  amongst  the 
Arabs  of  Aden,  the  Emirs  of  Sinde  and  the  tribes  of  Aff- 
ghans  and  Beluchis, — or  our  general  *  happy  understand- 
ing/  with  the  Russo*Greek  Cabinet,  which  has  so  long  ma- 
naged at  St.  Petersburg  the  public  affairs  of  the  world.  But 
it  was  that,  unlike  the  other  parts  of  our  *  Policy,'  that  one 
which  had  been  undertaken  and  commenced,  by  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  in  our  name,  and  for  the  most  part  without  our 
knowledge,  in  China,  was,  in  England,  made  the  immediate 
subject  of  investigation  and  assiduous  pursuit,  on  the  part  of 
the  then  opposition,  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  first  events 
had  transpired.  No  sooner  had  the  ofiicial  papers— few  and 
evil  as  they  were — been  laid  before  the  Houses  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  than  an  active  attempt  was  made  by  two  members 
of  the  present  Cabinet, — Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,— to  procure  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  condemna- 
tion of  what  had  been  perpetrated  already,  and  thereby  to 
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defeat  that  which  the  Minister  avowed  to  be  his  actual  design, 
—a  sudden,  violent,  and  piratical  aggression  against  the  coasts 
and  shipping  of  China,  without  one  form  of  war  or  reprisals, 
and  as  unprovoked  as  it   was  unprecedented,  and  even  un- 
described  in  the  annals  of  Diplomacy.     The  author  and  patron 
of  the  crime  himself  hesitated,  and  was  at  fault,  when  pressed 
to  define  it.     It  was  a  *•  demonstration,"  a  "  proceeding,"  a 
•*  policy,"   an    "  armed    representation/' — an    anything,    in 
short,   but  an   act   of  reprisals  or  of  war.     And   it  was  this 
"  deed  without*a  name"  that  the  Parliament  were  called  upon, 
by  him,  to  sanction,  and,  by  the  present  Home  Secretary,  to 
condemn,  and  to  make  the  consummation  thereof  impossible. 
A  direct  motion  of  censure,  in  fact,  was  brought  forward  by 
the  opponents  of  Ministers  in  the  Lower  House,  and  debated 
there  for  several  nights.     The  arguments  on  both  sides  were 
drawn  from  the  blue  book  and  other  papers,  prepared  by  Lord 
Palmerston  for  publication,  and  containing  just  so  much  in- 
formation, and  no  more,  as  he  deemed  it  fit  for  *'  the  interest  of 
the  Queen's  service"  to  communicate.     I  mention  this,  because 
I  wish  to  be  fair  to  the  Irish  Members,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  destroy  every  shadow  of  pretext  which  my  fairness  suffers 
them  to  catch  at.     They  may  say  that  their  information  was 
scanty,  and  that  they  were  deceived  by  it,  but  that  now  they 
see  things  in  another  light.     I  am  aware  indeed  that  they  did 
upon  the  Corn  Exchange  and  in  Conciliation  Hall,  condemn 
the  Chinese  war  at  a  time  subsequent  to  that  of  the  fatal  vote 
to  which  I  am  going  to  draw  your  attention  ;  but  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  they  ever  condemned  the  vote  itself.     As  to  the 
information  on  \^  hich  they  acted,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  they 
have  no  better  information  now,  than  they  had  then.     There 
was  but  one  "  blue  book"  then,  and  a  few  "  white  papers" 
I  grant ;  but  none  have  been  published  since.     If  those  docu- 
ments misled  them   then,  why  not  now?     If  the   opposition 
phalanx  and  the  few   Independents  in   Parliament  were  not 
misled  by  the  perusal,  why  did  it  mislead  the  Irish  Members  ? 
But  a  truce  to  speculation.     What  are  the  facts?     That  after 
a  three  or  four  nights  debate,  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote 
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in  a  remarkably  full  House,  and  resolved  in  favour  of  tbe 
piracies,  past,  and  to  come,  by  a  bare  majority  of  ten  !  All 
the  Irish  Catlu)lic,  Repeal  and  Liberal  Members,  voted  wiih 
Lord  Palmerston  on  that  occasion :  otherwise  the  majority  would 
have  been  altogether  the  other  way ;  and  the  atrocities  which  have 
since  been  perpetrated,  could  never  have  taken  place  I 

*<  The  other  point  I  had  to  mention  was  this.  The  Nation 
excuses  the  Irish  Repealers,  (and  in  common  justice,  I  sup- 
pose  all  Irishmen,  whether  Repealers  or  not!)  for  not  de- 
manding inquiry  into  the  damnable  misdeeds  committed  in 
AfiPghanistan,  and  the  punishment  of  the  authors  of  them,  and 
of  their  accessaries,  as  the  law  appoints^ — because  that  would 
have  involved,  forsooth,  <*  a  retrospect  of  the  past"  (I)  which  it 
were  at  once  "  superfluous  and  quixotic  to  have  gone  into  I ! !" 
Let  me  ask  the iVa^ion  this  question.  Suppose  Lord  Palmerston 
(acting  or  not  acting  in  concert  with  the  Czar)  were  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  or  other  (certainly  unaccountable  as 
matters  at  present  are !)  to  employ  her  Majesty's  name  and 
authority,  without  form  of  law,  in  order  to  efiect  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Repeal  Association — the  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  its  inferior  members,  and  the  seizure  and  imprisonment 
of  its  chiefs.  Suppose  him  to  fail  in  the  infamous  and  lawless 
enterprise,  met,  as  he  ought  to  be  met,  by  the  unanimous  resist- 
ance of  the  peoples  of  Ireland,  and  of  Britain,  of  whatever 
'<  opinions,"  on  Repeal  or  on  any  other  question  of  polemics — 
would  theiVa^toit  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  discomfiture  of  the 
traitor  and  felon  who  basely  planned,  and  the  accomplices  who 
more  basely  assisted  ?  Would  the  Nation  not  see  in  that  in- 
cident something  more  than  that  vague  generality, — '' injustice 
to  Ireland  ?"  Would  the  Nation  be  contented  with  an  idle  lo 
Paean  over  the  unhappy  country  of  the  brutal  and  defeated 
aggressor,  after  the  manner  of  that  which  it  afiects  to  raise  in 
honour  of 

" the  Dost 

"  Who  Britain  crost  f 

"  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary  demand,— and  would   not 
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all  good  citizens  join  in  demanding  that  all  the  surTivors  of 
the  felon  crew  should  be  brought  to  immediate  punishment 
according  to  British  law,  and  by  the  sentence  of  British 
Courts  of  Criminal  Justice, — and  that  parliamentary  impeach- 
ments should  be  invoked  against  those  offenders,  whose  guilt 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  them  less  amenable  to  the 
tribunals  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  ? 

•*  Away  then  with  this  miserable  pretext  of 'fait  accompli' 
and  *  retrospect  of  the  past  !^  Surely  every  crime  that  is  in- 
quired after,  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  in  Parliament,  must  of 
necessity  be  a  past  crime.  The  Courts  do  not  anticipate  the 
crime.  They  inflict  chastisement  upon  the  guilty,  and  oppress 
them  not  while  innocent  I  «•  A," 


Can  Irishmen  comprehend  these  words  ?  Have  they, 
any  more  than  their  English  contemporaries,  retained  the 
meaning  of  religion  ?  T>o  they  discriminate  between  right 
and  wrong,  between  law  and  faction,  between  justice  and 
corruption  ? 

At  tlie  moment  that  we  ask  thfse  things,  we  behold 
Ireland  maddened  with  an  ignorant  delight  at  the  event 
which  paralyses  England  with  a  stupid  wonder.  That 
event  was  the  unexpected  reversal,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
the  judgment  delivered  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  consequent  discharge  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
from  imprisonment.  It  was  an  event  that  might  well  have 
called  for  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  deemed  him  inno- 
cent. It  was  the  triumph  of  the  law  over  administration, 
and  their  leader  was  associated  to  that  triumph. 

But  was  it  in  this  spirit  that  he  or  his  adherents  re- 
ceived the  tidings  ?  It  was  not.  They  who  day  by  day 
openly  vituperated  with  their  tongues,  the  laws  of  their 
country  and  of  nations,  and  by  act  and  connivance 
brought  them  to  nought,  were  not  the  men  to  render  a 
grateful  homage  to  tiiose  laws  for  their  deliverance.     Mr. 
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0*Connell  told  his  hearers,  and  they  cheered  him  as  be 
said  it,  that  it  was  to  the  Whigs,  and  to  him  who  had  kept 
them  so  long  in  place,  that  their  thanks  were  dae ! 
Lords  Denman,  Cottenham  and  Campbell,  were  partisans 
of  his,  and  therefore  they  withstood  Lords  Lyndburst  and 
Broagbam  to  their  face,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
Courts  below,  and  brought  him  out  of  prison !  It  was  a 
novel  coincidence,  and  to  the  patriot  mind  a  startling  one, 
to  behold  those  three  Whig  Judges  determined  to  dis- 
charge, and  those  two  Tory  Judges  doing  their  utmost  to 
retain  the  prisoner.  For  ns,  we  hope,  we  believe,  it  purely 
accidental ;  but  such  is  neither  the  hope  nor  the  belief  of 
Mr.  0*Connell  and  the  Irish.  In  Partisanship,  they  de- 
clare, and  not  in  Law,  has  been  their  salvation  I  The 
Whigs  alone  have  done  them  justice :— but  for  the  Whigs, 
the  laws  would  have  wrought  unto  them  unrighteousness  I 
Yet  they  despise  the  Whigs,  and  are  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal it.  In  almost  every  speech,  Mr.  0*Connell  declares 
his  contempt  for  their  faction,  and  not  without  justice. 
What  then  mast  be  the  estimate,  in  which  be  holds  the 
laws? 
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The  reversal  of  the  judgment  against  0*Connell  presents 
a  remarkable  and  encouraging  feature  in  the  ubstineuce 
from  voting  on  the  part  of  the  Peers  by  motives  of  duty,  in 
opposition  to  the  political  biasses  of  the  House  !  We  re- 
gard it  further  as  a  fortunate  accident ;  it  will  take  venom 
from  virulence  on  one  side,  and  confidence  from  presumption 
on  the  other ;  but  this  tendency  to  alJay  the  irritation  of  the 
symptoms  awfully  tends  to  augment  the  causes  of  the 
malady.  O'Connell  and  his  agitation  are  accidents,  but  the 
laws  of  England  are  of  all  time,  and  such  accidents  spring 
only  from  its  decay.  And  what  can  be  said  of  that  law 
which  has  exhibited  such  ambiguity  in  its  forms,  and  such 
contradiction  in  its  expounders?  And  little  would  be  the 
failing,  and  small  the  danger,  if  we  could  attribute  the 
cause  of  these  evils  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  men ;  but 
the  source  lies  deeper,  the  source  is  in  a  systematic  and  or- 
ganic change.  In  drawing  the  indictment,  terms,  not  of 
art,  have  been  employed,  the  language  was  corrupt,  the 
jargon  of  the  day  was  introduced  into  a  legal  deed! 
This  was  noticed,  but  only  noticed>-it  was  brought  forward 
in  the  appeal  to  the  Lords,  but  after  that  the  case  was 
argued.  If  the  form  is  false  there  is  nothing  further  to  be 
said.  It  is  referred  to  again  by  the  Judges  in  giving  their 
opinion,  but  referred  to,  alas !  as  matter  of  excuse.  We 
specially  refer  to  the  words  of  Lord  Denman. 

The  validity  of  contracts  affect  the  well-being  of  each 
man,  affect  the  safety,  in  an  international  point  of  view,  of 
the  whole  community.  Upon  them  are  based  the  whole 
framework  of  our  society,  within  and  without,  our  sense  of 
duty,  as  well  as  our  obligation.  It  is  to  enforce  these  tb^t 
tribunals  exist ;  to  prepare  and  ascertain  them,  that  a  body 
of  lawyers  are  instituted  and  educated,  but  they  exbt  only 
in  their  terms,  they  are  valuable  and  valued  only  in  so  far 
as  they  are  contrasted  with  the  shifting  sands  of  opinion, 
and  the  varying  phases  of  common  speech ;  but  in  this 
notable  transaction  in  Ireland  a  blow  has  been  8tru.ck  «1 
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the  whole  basis  of  our  security.  No  longer  can  law  be  nid 
to  exist  in  the  land  when  such  terms  as  **  physical  force," 
^'  intimidation/*  and  the  like,  appear — we  will  not  say  in  a 
document  to  which  the  whole  care  of  the  Government  is 
given — upon  which  the  most  formal  of  decisions  is  taken — 
which  was  brought  before  the  highest  of  all  tribunals — bat 
we  will  say,  if  such  terms  could  have  been  introduced  by  a 
pettifogging  attorney  before  a  County  Court,  that  it  would  be 
the  sign  of  a  great  and  portentous  change,  woeful  and 
awful,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  exhibited  before  the  stony 
eyes  of  a  senseless  generation,  who  were  unconscious  of 
what  had  happened,  and  knew  not  that  any  change  had 
taken  place — for  the  change  was  in  themselves. 

An  error  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  though  it  may  for  a 
time  screen  itself  from  observation^  because  we  have 
adapted  ourselves  thereto,  must  however  reveal  itself  when 
any  extraordinary  circumstances  occur,  and  which  we 
cannot  vanquish  by  the  mere  force  of  habit.  Such  a  case 
presents  itself  in  the  present  agitation  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land* The  Irish  call  for  a  severance  of  the  Legislative 
Union.  This  i^  demanded  by  one  party  as  affording  them 
relief  from  every  real  suffering  or  imaginary  wrong.  It  is 
reifistcd  by  the  other  party,  with  the  view  of  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Crown  and  constitution,  be- 
cause they  consider  that  that  Constitution  would  be  broken 
if  the  Legislative  Union  was  separated.  Yet  the  British 
Constitution  was  not  powerless,  when  Ireland  had  a 
distinct  Legislature.  It  is  not  powerless  now  because 
there  is  no  Legislative  Union  of  India,  or  of  North 
America.  Our  forefathers  would  not  have  so  judged  of 
the  advantage  or  the  disadvantage  of  a  legislative  union — 
they  neither  would  have  sought  a  disunion  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  now  sought,  nor  resisted  it,  from  the  fear 
from  which  it  is  now  resisted.  In  this  difference  therefore, 
is  evidenced  the  difference  of  our  practice.  To  our  fore- 
fathers at  this  moment  with  their  judgment,  and  according 
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to  their  practice,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  ia' 
allowing  the  severance  of  England  and  Ireland.  Tlie 
advocates  for  a  separate  Legislature  confine  themselves 
to  the  general  supremacy  of  the  Crown  as  the  link  between 
the  two  countries.  There  was  a  time  when  the  general 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  a  link,  and  a  very  strong  one ; 
but  (though  no  one  has  yet  come  to  handle  that  point)) 
it  is  in  all  men's  minds  clear  now  that  there  is  no  such  link; 
(he  repealer  is  perfectly  conscious  that  he  uses  an  idle  word 
when  he  speaks  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
rupture  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  resisters  of  Repeal  know, 
though  they  have  not  examined  why  or  wherefore,  that  a 
severance  of  the  Legislative  Union,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  mere  union  of  the  Crown  would  not  bring  back  the 
union  that  formerly  existed  between  the  two  countries.  Now 
there  will  arise  another  party  ;  those  amongst  the  repealers 
who  are  indeed  anxious  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  States, 
putting  their  finger  upon  the  unreality  of  the  Crown,  will 
come  forth  with  some  speculative  proposal  which  will  ap- 
pear to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
pointed  out.  The  introduction  of  such  a  doctrine  will 
efface  the  line  of  demarcation  between  repealers  and 
non-repealers,  and  substitute  for  the  livelier  agitation  of 
the  present  hour  perhaps  a  far  more  injurious  and  a  duller 
confusion. 

Now  supposing  that  the  Crown  still  preserved  its  legal 
constitution,  that  it  was  still  a  royal  crown,  that  the  sceptre 
in  its  hand  was  a  rod  of  weight  and  power,  and  not  aa 
idle  symbol,  supposing  in  fact  that  the  Crown  did  appoint 
the  high  ministers  of  the  State, — where  then  would  be  tlic 
difficulty,  and  where  the  confusion  ?  The  Parliament  then 
in  England  would  resist  the  grievances  that  afflict  the 
people,  so  would  the  Parliament  in  Ireland ;  and  both 
moved  by  the  same  feeling,  would  unite  to  curb  and 
restrain  the  exercise  of  undue  and  illegal  authority.     Ayi^, 
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but  if  such  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no  confusion 
between  themselves,  it  would  be  the  Coun^  against  the 
Crown— not  roan  against  man,  brother  against  brother^ 
Whig  against  Tory.  Now  you  have  got  a  majority  of 
the  House  appointing  the  Minister.  Separate  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  and  England,  you  have  then  a  majority 
of  the  English  Parliament  governing  Ireland;  you  have  thea 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  Parliament  at  war  with  the  agent 
of  the  majority  of  the  English  Parliament,  who  would  be 
working  upon  that  Irish  majority  by  its  minority.  The 
eauses  that  lead  to  a  constant  interchange  of  the  one 
majority  and  the  other  in  England  would  sway  so  as  to 
produce  the  same  effect  in  Ireland,  reciprocating  and 
alternating  so  that  the  majority  of  the  one  colour  in  Ireland, 
would  coincide  with  the  majority  of  the  other  colour  in  Eng^ 
land.  The  power  of  the  Crown  as  crown,  being  null  in 
England,  the  same  ^*  constitutional  practice  would  how- 
ever  make  it  null  in  Ireland.  Ob  !  no— for  the  moment 
that  you  had  Crown  and  England  distinct,  then  you  would 
have  the  constitutional  practice  of  England  different.  The 
Parliament  would  no  longer  be  engaged  as  now  in  de- 
stroying the  prerc^ative  of  the  Crown,  but  it  would  be 
exercising  that  prerogative  for  its  own  behoof.  You  would 
see  then  in  Ireland  just  what  you  are  now  beginning  to  see 
in  Canada.  You  have  got  the  frame* work  of  governing  by 
faction  carried  to  Canada,  you  have  got  the  causes  of  fac- 
tion transferred  to  Canada,  and  then  you  make  the  Gover- 
nor dependent  upon  faction  in  Canada,  which  Grovernor  is 
appointed  by  faction  in  England.  The  result  can  only  be 
that  which  the  system  seems  to  be  scientifically  adjusted 
to  create — confusion.  What  then  is  the  escape  ?  Is  it  not 
the  restoring  of  what  was  of  old?  Is  it  not  the  making 
of  each  man  responsible  for  his  acts  ?  Is  it  not  the  mak- 
ing him  the  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  not  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ?      Is   it  not  the  breaking  of  this   presumptuoua. 
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hnpudent,  and  ruinous  system  of  governing,  by  a  set  of 
men  resigning  together,  codoing  in  together?  Is  it  not 
the  restoration  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  regard  to  the  great 
external  events  of  the  realm  as  judge  and  authority? 
How  can  all  this  be  done,  unless  there  is  sense  in 
the  nation— at  least  enough  to  declare  that  public  crimes 
shall  be  brought  to  punishment — that  the  decisions  shall 
not  be  taken  in  a  secret  cabinet,  and  its  knowledge  antici- 
pated— that  the  so-called  functions  of  legislation  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
a  State,  and  that  there  can  be  no  frame-work  of  a  govern- 
ment more  utterly  absurd  and  contemptible  than  that 
which  at  present  exists  in  Modern  Europe,  of  nmking 
those  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  State  not  only  the 
controllers  of  their  own  acts,  but  the  enacters  of  the 
Ijaws,  so  that  there  shall  be  left  in  free  nations,  no  check 
upon  the  acts  of  its  servants,  and  that  ou  the  contrary 
they  shall  have  the  power  of  enacting  by  Law,  what  they 
have  perpetrated  against  it. 

The  project  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  project  of  Mr, 
Porter  are  reduced  to  an  absurdity  by  the  statements  of 
themselves.  The  Empire  must  be  united  by  disuniting 
the  legislative  power,  when  the  legislative  power  has 
become  itself  the  executive  :  a  federal  Congress  to  main- 
tain a  federal  union,  being  appointed  out  of  two  bodies, 
disunited  because  they  could  not  work  together  when 
they  constituted  but  one  body,  is  something  so  prepos- 
terous, that  it  is  enough  that  it  should  be  stated,  to  shew 
that  the  times  are  those  in  which  anything  can  be  done, 
any  folly  enacted,  any  crime  perpetrated.  And  what 
is  there  to  place  against  these?  Nothing; — there  are 
only  local  nostrums— there  is  not  a  man  in  the  land  who 
can  raise  up  this  question,  and  who  can  point  to  the 
errors  of  the  general  state  to  remedy  these;  there  is 
not  one  who  can  trace  the  consequences  to  their  cauae,  can 
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spaak  of  these  things  as  consequences,  or  has  a  sense  of 
what  the  law  and  practice  of  England  was,  by  the  violation 
of  which  they  have  followed.  We  live  in  a  hazy,  va- 
poury atmosphere  of  public  opinion,  which  has  taken  dis- 
tinctness from  all  things,  where  no  one  takes  his  stand  or 
holds  his  ground,  and  in  which,  while  fools  wander, 
knaves  can  pass. 


What  is  a  BLOW  to  a  MINISTRY  ? 

'*  But  at  all  events  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  a  great  blow  to  the  Ministry." 

It  is  a  blow,  and  it  is  not  a  blow.  What  blow  was  there 
ever  equal  to  the  recall  of  their  Governor-General  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  yet,  was  that  a  blow  ?  The  nation 
was  a  wreck  after  that  blow  ;  but  what  did  it  signify  when 
there  was  none  to  profit  by  the  damage  ?  The  Ministry 
would  want  no  blows  to  lay  them  prostrate  if  there  was 
anything  like  a  man  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Until 
there  is  that  event  what  signifies  what  they  do  or  suflfer  ? 
At  one  period  the  slightest  shade  or  taint  of  susjucion  might 
be  a  blow,  and  an  irrecoverable  one.  The  proof  of  the 
greatest  infamy  may,  at  another  period,  be  not  a  blow,  and 
may  even  be  a  support.  The  times  are,  when  honesty,  in- 
telligence, self  .sacrifice,  and  devotion,  are  paths  to  favour, 
when  they  are  requisite  to  pre-eminence,  when  they  are 
value  in  hand  of  worth  to  possess,  and  he  is  poor  who  wants 
them.  Times  come  when  such  things  are  not  to  be  found, 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  characters  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription, and  then  pre-eminence  of  daring  is  pre-eminence 
of  station,  and  excellence  in  villany  is  patriotism. 


BLESSING  OF  BRITISH  COLOURS. 


The  zeal  lately  displayed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  carry  religious  sanction  and  pious  ceremonies  into  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  State  and  service,  has  directed 
considerable  attention  to  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Church,  and  this  interest  in  Dr.  Sumner  upon  such  a 
matter,  has  surprised  many  into  the  consideration  that 
there  have  been  many  things  vi^hich  the  Church  might 
have  attended  to;  and  that  before  standing  in  a  hollow 
square  to  consecrate  colours,  the  prelates  of  the  Church 
iu  their  place  in  the  great  council  of  the  realm  had  some 
part  to  take  in  the  justice  of  those  causes,  which  the  arm 
of  the  soldier  was  called  upon  to  defend  ;  and  that  having 
resigned  that  office,  and  after  the  public  acts  have  become 
so  obscured  with  doubts  to  all,  and  laden  with  guilt  to 
many,  it  was  most  strange  to  step  forward  gratuitously  to 
sanction  and  bless  banners  so  unfurled  as  those  of  Eng- 
land in  later  years.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  position  of  an  established  Church  as  con- 
trasted with  Dissenters,  and  of  the  provisions  made  by 
the  State  as  distinguished  from  the  provision  made  by  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  latter,  and  above  all,  in  reference  to  the 
value  and  purposes  of  the  authority  which  the  State 
itself  has  conferred  upon  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church. 

A  regiment  has  had  its  colours  worn  out  in  a  murder- 
ous war :  on  their  renewal  a  Bishop  comes  forward,  and 
in  all  the  fervour  of  a  pious  and  devout  man,  appeals  to 
heaven,  and  speaks  as  if  he  was  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
felt  and  recognized  their  obligation  as  human  beings,  far 
more  as  Christians,  and  then  utters  the  word—"  China  1" 
Referring  back  he  then  discovers  a  former  crime,  and  re- 
peats   <<  Copenhagen !"     such    are  the  glorious  reminis- 
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cences  to  which  he  points,  as  the  theme  of  his  blessing,  89 
the  example  for  their  emulation.  Two  years  ago,  when 
the  war  was  concluded,  the  English  Government  did  not 
dare  to  ]>ropose  that  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  should  be 
instituted.  In  that  year  had  they  attempted  to  do  so,  the 
result  would  have  been  very  probably  a  calling  forth  of  a 
strong  sense  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  of  the  country  at  large.  Such  a  proposal  would 
have  provoked  not  merely  inquiry,  but  condemnation. 
Years  pass,  the  sin  is  not  atoned,  but  the  men  are  changed : 
a  Bishop  then  can  seek  the  opportunity,  of  holding  forth 
this  act  unblessed,  this  crime  unavenged,  as  an  exam- 
ple and  a  virtue.  And  then  you  have  discussions  about 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  system — debates  about  Ro- 
manists and  Anglo-Catholics.  Why,  what  signifies  Church 
or  State  to  rebels  and  infidels? 

We  subjoin  some  indications  of  a  difierent  spirit 
awakened  in  the  land,  in  the  effect  produced  by  the 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  : — 

<*  We  had  a  most  painful  exhibition  yesterday  at  the  presentation 
ofthe  odours  to  the  49th.  I  have  long  been  looking  with  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  bishop,  who  is  a  man  most  sincerely  pious  and 
amiable,  and  devoted  to  his  calling,  consecrate  the  colours,  and, 
acting  in  his  highest  duty  as  successor  of  the  Apostles,  address  the 
sddiers  on  their  duty,  and  bless  their  banners  as  an  offering  set 
apart  to  the  Almighty,  and  to  be  carried  in  the  defence  of  justice, 
religion,  and  honour.  Every  thing  in  the  address  was  noble,  and  I 
could  almost  imagine  he  had  profited  by  the  *  Duty  of  the  Church  ;* 
they  were  to  fight  only  in  a  just  cause  for  that  glory,  before  which 
spoils,  rewards,  and  earthly  fame  vanish  into  nothing.  I  even  be- 
lieved that  I  was  to  have  the  delight  of  hearing  one  whom  I  admired 
so  much,  stand  forward  and  acquit  himself  as  a  true  Christian,  in 
opposition  to  this  degenerate  and  guilty  age;'bat  alas!  with 
strange  inconsistency  and  unaccountable  thoughtlessness  he  could 
not  end  without  bidding  the  men  remember  the  honours  they  had 
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gained  at  Copenhagen t-^Bxid  in  China!  A  Christian  bishop,  by- 
HMDtioning  and  countenancing  these  crimeSv  driving  us  the  deepef 
into  guilt,  and  himself  preventing  our  repentance  I  and  utterly  in- 
validating and  contradicting  all  his  assertions,  as  well  as  an  eiLcellent 
prayer  which  followed  V* 

Another  correspondent  says : — 

*<The  first  part  of  the  address  of  the  bishop  was  admirable.  I 
thought  he  was  really  going  to  perform  his  duty ;  but  alas,  what  a 
conclusion. — No  wonder  'when  the  blind  lead  the  blind/  thai  they 
should  *  both  fall  into  the  pit.'  What  a  painful  illustratioD  of  the 
times  in  this  bishop." 


The  Galilean  Church  is  not  behind  the  English  in  fol- 
lowing close  after  the  guilt  of  the  age.  The  following  is 
a  ^'  Circular"  from  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  to  the  clergy  in 

his  diocese : — 

''  Chalons,  August  2Sy  1844. 

*'  Rev.  Sir, — Without  prejudging  or  preventing  any  demands 
which  may  be  made  upon  us  by  superior  authority,  on  the  subject 
of  the  victories  obtained  over  the  Maroquina  by  our  African  army 
on  the  shores  of  Isly,  and  by  our  fleet  in  the  waters  of  Tangier 
and  Mogadore,  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the 
brilliant  successes  that  have  just  been  accorded  to  usy  and  which 
have  covered  both  army  and  navy  with  glory. 

'*  What  an  admirable  spectacle  indeed  was  that  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  when  he  boldly,  at  the  head  of 
his  fleet,  placed  himself  under  the  opening  fire  of  the  town,  before 
the  formidable  ramparts,  and  there,  by  the  thunder  of  his  vessels, 
destroyed  all  the  batteries  which,  in  spite  of  a  furious  defence,  very 
soon  presented  nothing  but  ruins.  This  was  heroic,  and  worthy  of 
the  name  of  France. 

"  It  is  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  in  the  fulness  of  our 
joy,  that  we  congratulate  the  noble  Suffren,  all  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet,  all  our  brave  seamen  :  we  offer  pur  most  ardent  desires  for 
their  welfare.  Equal  homage  we  render  to  the  gallant  army  pf 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  who,  though  inferior  in  number,  performed  pro- 
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digies  of  valour,  his  intrepid  battalions  scattering  before  them 
kgions  of  barbarians,  who,  by  this  severe  lesson,  will  learn  to  know 
and  to  respect  France. 

'^  In  order  to  testify  our  gratitude  to  God  for  such  splendid 
victories,  and  to  pray  that  he  will  always  cover  our  army  and  navy 
with  his  protection,  all  the  priests  of  the  diocese  will  recite  at  holy 
mass,  for  eight  days,  the  prayer,  collect,  and  post-communion  pro 
obtentd  victorid. 

<'  M.M.  the  priests  will  read  this  letter  on  the  Sunday  following 
to  their  parishioners.  Let  us  not  forget  to  invoke  frequently  during 
this  war  the  great  St.  Louis,  a  model  for  warriors  and  for  kings; 
he  gave,  also,  proofs  in  Africa,  and  has  left  to  us,  especially,  some 
noble  examples. 

"  Accept,  my  dear  Rev.  Sir^  the  assurance  of  my  wannest  affec- 
tion.    Your  very  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

"  M.  J.,  Bishop  of  Chalons." 


SEPARATION  op  RELIGION  and  POLITICS. 

A  French  traveller,  in  a  recent  tour  in  Greece,  was 
robbed  by  bandits  near  Vonizza,  on  the  gulph  of  Arta. 
Amongst  his  luggage  one  of  them  espied  a  cheese,  and 
seized  it,  upon  which  a  comrade  exclaimed,  Ti  kq/lcvcic 
aScX0e ;  tivai  avifiepov  (rapaKoarh  ?  (What  do  you  do,  brother? 
— it  is  Fast  to-day.)  To  which  the  other  replied,  AXriOeia 
(It  is  true !)  and  threw  it  away.  Aggregate  buccaneering 
is  thus  reconcileable  in  Greece,  as  at  Chalons  or  Winches- 
ter, with  individual  piety.  There  is,  therefore,  a  real 
and  substantial  basis  of  sympathy  between  the  three 
great  sections  of  Christians — the  Eastern  and  the  Wes- 
tern Churches,  and  the  Protestant,  which  places  them 
in  common  contrast  with  Mussulmans  and  Pagans. 


The  jews  in  RUSSIA. 


Some  time  ago  we  shewed  that  in  respect  to  Plagues 
Russia  entertains  no  fears  and  uses  ours,  even  so  is  it  in 
respect  to  commercial  restrictions.  She  scoffs  at  those  pro- 
tections of  national  industry,  and  uses  against  us  those  wea- 
pons which  we  forge  for  ourselves.  As  proof,  we  cite  two 
incidents  of  an  opposite  character.  The  Tariff  of  Russia 
to  the  westward  prohibits  296  articles:  to  the  eastward — it 
prohibits  none !  The  present  Emperor's  tutor  was  Storch, 
the  political  economist  who  has  gone  the  farthest  in  de- 
nouncing all  the  restrictions,  who  even  declares  all  Euro- 
pean wars  abroad,  and  convulsions  at  home,  to  be,  since 
1660,  the  result  of  interference  with  commerce.  The 
Emperor  declares  himself  in  all  these  matters  a  thorough 
"  Storchist."  Now  then  let  the  reader  weigh  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  removal  of  the  Jews. 

"  Notwithstanding  tlie  applications  made  in  favour  of  the  Israelite 
inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  of  Russia  and  Poland,  the  transport 
tation  of  that  unhappy  population  has  been  irrevocably  decided, 
as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  the  system  of  exclusion  and  the 
laws  which  protect  it.  One  hundred  thousand  Israelites  come 
under  that  measure.  The  rich  Israelites,  it  is  true,  have  been  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  their  property,  and  to  fix  their  residence 
wherever  they  please.  This  was  considered  a  favour,  but  it  is  a 
mere  illusion.  The  Israelites  being  compelled  to  alienate  their 
property,  will  not  be  able  to  sell  it  to  advantage,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  only  permitted  to  settle  in  the  governments  that 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  at  the  period  of  the  first  par- 
tition. Now,  the  Israelite  population  is  so  numerous  in  those  go- 
vernments, that  the  new  comers  will  find  it  difficult  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood in  competition  with  their  co-religionists.  As  regards  the 
property  belonging  to  Israelites  in  less  affluent  circumstances^  the 
Government  will  take  it  on  an  estimation,  but  will  give  so  small  a 
price  for  it,  that  it  will  be  scarcely  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  new  establishment.  The  country,  besides,  assigned  to  the 
Israelites  for  a  residence  is  not  only  almost  uninhabited,  but  is  so 
barren  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  will  scarcely  pay  the  expenses  of 
cultivation."— FranA/br^  Journal. 


PASSPORT  REGULATIONS  »  TURKEY. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  at  the  direct  instigation  of  the  Russum 
Minister,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  passports 
into  Turkey.  The  proposal  was  met  and  resisted  by  public 
contempt  and  indignation, — native  and  foreign.  Now  it 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Imes^  from  Con- 
stantinople} August  27,  to  be  revivedi  with  better  prospects 
of  success. 

**  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  regulations,  enacted  by  tke 
Porte  respecting  passports,  to  come  into  force  in  three  months, 
as  well  for  foreign  subjects  as  for  the  subjects  of  Turkey.  The 
subjects  of  Foreign  Powers  must  provide  themselves  with  Otto* 
man  passports,  or  with  the  vise  of  an  Ottoman  Ambassador  or 
Consul  before  tbey  can  enter  Turkey.  The  traveller  must 
present  himself  within  24  hours  of  his  arrival,  to  the  local 
authorities  at  the  place  where  he  has  permission  to  enter  Tur- 
key, or  otherwise  his  passport  will  not  be  visaed  for  the  inte- 
rior. He  must  also  then  declare  the  line  of  route  he  proposes 
to  take,  or  the  place  of  his  intended  abode,  and  receive  per- 
mission for  the  specified  time  he  contemplates  remaining.  To 
obtain  a  permission  of  permanent  residence  he  must  present 
himself  at  the  chief  office,  f\imi8hed  with  an  authorization 
from  the  Chancery  of  his  nation.  Travelling  passports  will 
not  remain  legal,  unless  vb6ed  from  each  place  which  the 
traveller  shall  pass,  where  a  passport-office  or  municipal  Coun- 
cil is  established.  The  police  authorities  are  enjoined  to  con- 
duct to  the  frontier  any  person,  without  distinction,  not  Rayah 
or  Mussulman,  discovered  travelling  with  a  false  passport,  or 
who  may  afford  ground  of  suspicion  on  the  irregularity  of  his 
passport.  If  the  ofiender  be  a  Mussulman  or  a  Rayah  sub- 
ject, it  is  declared  that  he  shall  be  severely  punished.  Other 
measures  have  also  been  introduced  with  regard  to  vessels 
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departing  from  Tarkey,  and  along  the  line  of  land  frontiery 
by  which  persons  shall  be  arrested  who  attempt  to  quit  the 
empire  without  previously  having  their  passports  viseed  from 
the  head  office. 

•*  Therg  is  no  honest  or  weU^informed  man  in  Turkey  but  mho 
must  admit  the  expediency  of  this  measure,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  trouble  and  Inconvenience  to  himself.  Nor 
does  there  seem  any  doubt  but  that  a  system  of  political  sur* 
veillance  will  in  the  further  embodiment  of  the  plfin  be  acted 
up  to,  as  well  from  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  Osmanlis  for 
the  espionage  of  police,  as  from  the  marked  anxiety  evinced 
by  the  Porte  to  get  some  such  safety  machinery  at  work. 

*'The  Porte  has  of  late  had  more  than  usual  reason  for  such 
defensive  policy.  Large  supplies  of  an  incendiary  produc- 
tion, addressed  to  its  Rayah  subjects,  have  been  seized  in  the 
French  mail,  and  are  now  being  made  matter  of  negotiation 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Greek  Government.  A  Greek 
paper,  the  Union,  has  frequently  of  late  contained  articles  of 
an  inflammatory  character,  copies  of  which  have  been  found 
extensively  circulating  in  Macedonia,  otherwise  the  centre  of 
a  widely  spread  disaffection.  But  it  appears  that  the  most 
proximate  reason  for  these  efforts  arises  from  the  condition  of 
Sclavonic  Bulgaria,  where  it  is  known  that  for  some  time 
dangerous  excitement  has  prevailed,  it  being  no  less  notorious 
that  Russian  agents  are  the  instigators  of  the  movement.  The 
translations  which  I  now  subjoin  are  portions  of  songs  selected 
from  various  effusions  of  the  same  description,  distributed 
throughout  Bulgaria,  copies  of  which  have  reached  an  offi- 
cial quarter,  the  soundness  of  whose  information  cannot  be 
doubted.  I  annex  some  verses  in  the  form  in  which  I  have 
received  them : — 

"  Autre  fois  dans  les  vieux  temps, 
"  Les  Sclaves  vivaient  entre  eux  en  fr^res, 
"  Comme  les  oiseaux  ils  aimaient  la  liberie 
*'  En  tous  ils  suivaient  leurs  usages  Sclaves. 
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"  Salut  k  vous  de  la  part  du  peuple  Russe, 
'*  De  la  part  de  son  Soaverain  et  de  ses  noble?, 
"  Voas  ^tes  de  m^me  race  que  nous, 
"  Pourquoi  done  n'avez  vous  pas  le  m^me  Roi  7 

"  Salut  fr^res  de  m^me  race, 
"  De  m^me  souche-ames, 
*'  Notre  branche,  notre  g6n^ration. 
"  O  I  grand  famille  Sclave. 

*  m  *  *  * 

**'  Le  Russe  seul  a  brise  ses  fers, 

^'  Libre,  content,  fier,  et  puissant,  ' 

<*  En  lui  I'esprit  Sclave  ressuscite, 

"  Et  de  les  nuages  il  lance  la  foudre. 

*'  II  est  temps  pour  vous,  Sclaves, 
'*  De  commencer  Poeuvre  de  Pindependance, 
'^  Les  Russes  vous  montrerent  le  chemin, 
'*  Oii,  et  comment,  le  trouver," 


The  return  of  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. 


A  PRIVATE  correspondent  in  India  says,  "  Nothing  13 
thought  of  here  but  the  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and 
the  next  mail  is  looked  to  with  intense  anxiety,  in  the  hope 
of  learning  the  reasons  of  the  Court  of  Directors." 

Some  months  ago,  in  the  remarkable  sentence  penned  by 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  he  appealed  to  the  justice  of  Heaven 
against  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  in  India,  finding  by 
"the  last  mail"  that  there  was  no  hope  of  justice  or  retri- 
bution upon  earth. 

The  people  in  India  will  learn  by  the  next  mail  that  the 
Englbh  nation  had  not  as  much  as  the  curiosity  to  know 
the  reasons  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Lord  Ellenborough  is  ordered  to  drop  his  harlequin  cos- 
tume just  as  the  intelligence  arrives  of  a  restoration  of  the 
affairs  of  that  region  which  the  second  Simla  proclamation 
made  over  to  anarchy  as  the  retribution  of  their  crimes. 

"  The  Candahar  Chiefs  and  Dost  Mahommed  appear  on  the 
most  friendly  terms,  and  the  new  alliance  between  the  Herat  and 
Cabul  families  may,  perhaps,  produce  a  coalition  against  the  Per- 
sians, who  are  said  to  be  advancing  under  one  of  the  Persian  princes, 
to  attack  Herat  again  in  great  force.  We  shall  hear  more  of  these 
transactions  as  the  summer  advances.  Dost  Mahommed  is  said  to 
be  apprehensive  of  an  invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  King  of 
Bokhara  or  the  Koondooz  Chief,  and  was  preparing  to  meet  it ;  and 
again  the  Bokhara  Chief  appears  apprehensive  of  a  double  invasion 
of  his  territory,  by  the  Persians  from  the  south,  and  their  Russian 
allies  on  the  north.  You  may  hear  more  of  this,  however,  by  way 
of  Tabriz  or  Constantinople.  One  thing  is  very  evident — that  all 
our  former  purposes  and  policy  appear  to  be  in  the  course  of  frus- 
tration, and  the  folly  of  having  attempted  to  establish  British 
supremacy  in  these  distant  and  worthless  countries  more  and  more 
evident." — Times  Correspondence. 


ON  STYLE. 

Pboplb  speak  of  this  style  and  of  that.  There  is  a  con- 
stant teaching  and  correction  and  criticism  of  ^'  style/'  jnst 
as  if  it  were  graramar  or  arithmetic,  that  were  taoght.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is,  as  in  every  case,  its  sense: — that 
sense  is  attention: — Vertere  stylum,  or,  in  our  mode  of 
writing,  "to  strike  out,"  means  only — *< attend  to  what 
you  write."  Truly,  says  Voltaire,  "  a  man's  style  is  him- 
self;" there  is  no  correcting  of  the  style  that  is  not  the 
correcting  of  the  man : — he  who  looks  to  the  style  and 
not  to  the  man,  will  neither  correct  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Cobbett  has  well  observed,  and  placed  it  as  a  rule  of 
Grammar^  that  you  should  "  sit  down  to  write  what 
you  had  thought — not  to  think  what  you  should  write.** 
The  writing  in  which  lives  the  style  depends  upon  the 
thought,  but  the  thought  is  it  not  the  man?  To  be  sure 
the  thought  is  not  the  man  when  it  is  mere  acquirements 
that  are  dealt  with  ;  if  it  is  chemistry,  archaeology, — any 
of  those  things  in  which  we  become  dexterous  by  use,  and 
learned  by  labour,  we  work  mechanically,  and  produce  me- 
thodically, and  the  results  are  available  for  others  in  the 
same  way,  as  if  we  delved  or  harrowed  ;  not  so  where  the 
results  of  his  labour  are  his  own  very  being — his  will — 
affections— hates — truthfulness — or  dishonesty.  These 
come  of  the  exercise  of  our  moral  parts.  The  tnan 
appears  there  where  he  reflects  back  upon  himself, 
where  he  is  confirming  himself  within  himself,  not  by 
addition  to  his  being,  but  by  casting  out  impurities  and 
incongruities,  relieving  himself  from  those  things  that 
were  cast  upon  him  by  others— his  fathers  or  his  times. 

We  have  recently  been  repeatedly  reproached  with 
abstruseness  of  style,  and  want  of  simplicity  of  exposition. 
For  the  reasons  above  stated  we  cannot  change  our  style ; 
as  to  exposition,  that  depends  not  upon  the  matter,  bat 
upon  the  listeners.  To  those  who  know  what  two  is,  it 
is  easy  to  say  what  makes  four.     Not  so  to  one  who  knows 
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not  how  to  add  one  to  one,  or  who  will  not  do  it ;  the  cure 
of  his  confusion  requires  that  the  words  of  the  exposure 
should  pursue  his  tortuousness  and  therefore  to  a  certain 
degree  represent  it. 

A  contemporary*  says : — 

**  We  cannot  help  thinking,  howeyer,  that  the  popularity  and 
usefulness  of  the  Portfolio  would  be  increased,  if  its  style  could  be 
rendered  more  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  the  lessons  which  it  is 
designed  to  teach,  were  thereby  made  more  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader.  Next  in  importance  to  a  thorough  and  profound  knowledge 
of  a  subject,  is  the  art  of  discussing  it  in  a  manner  which  shall 
render  it  clear  and  easy  of  comprehension,  to  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude. Hence,  the  most  successful  teachers  have  been  those  who 
have  clothed  their  thoughts  in  the  simplest  language.  In  proportion 
as  the  knowledge  sought  to  be  conveyed  is  deep,  should  the  medium 
employed  be  easy,  and  within  the  grasp  of  the  humblest  appre- 
hension." 

The  important  matter  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  unteach. 
The  establishment  of  laws,  the  creating  of  rules  of  right, 
the  maintaining  of  them  by  feelings  of  awe,  respect  and 
sanctity — these  have  been  effected  by  men  who  never 
expounded — who  only  threw  men  back  upon  themselves, 
who  met  them  at  each  turn,  shewed  them  the  falsehood  of 
their  own  conclusions,  and  therefore  the  worthlessness  of 
their  own  judgment,  and  therein  gave  them  a  higher 
standard  of  judgment,  and  therefore  of  excellence. 
Besides,  the  men  who  have  done  so  never  wrote.  They 
dealt  with  the  patient,  man  by  man,  and  like  Hassan  Saba 
they  knew  that  when  they  could  make  one  mind  like 
their  own  they  could  command  the  Universe.  These  are 
reflections  which  we  should  have  thought  it  needless  to 
offer  to  those  who  speak  to  us  from  the  East,  and  who  have 
therefore  thought  of  something  beyond  the  subordinate 
jargon  of  conflicting  results  that  constitutes  the  Speech  of 
Modern  Europe. 

*  The  British  Friend  of  India  Magazine. 


We  borrow  from  the  Tyne  Mercury  an  interesting  notice 
of  the  article  on  The  Currency  in  the  Portfolio  for 
September. 

''  The  first  article,  in  this  number,  is  a  continuation  of  that 
knotty  subject  (as  many  deem  it),  the  **  Currency-question"  by  our 
townsman,  Mr.  William  CargiU.  This  portion  contains  the  amus- 
ing history,  most  truly  and  spiritedly  sketched,  of  the  tissue  of 
blundering  ignorance  and  infatuated  obstinacy  which  characterized 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  various  governments,  from  Lord  Liverpool's 
death  to  the  latter  end  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  1839,  as  to  this 
most  vital  and  most  ticklish  matter. 

**  *  The  bill  of  Peel,' — doomed  to  be  so  famous  in  this  country's 
history,  was  passed  in  1819  ;  but  in  May,  1823,  it  was  to  go  into 
full  effect !  The  very  preparation  to  destroy  the  small  bank-notes 
caused,  however,  such  distress,  that  the  stupid  and  ignorant  govern- 
ment, in  alarm,  passed  a  bill  to  respite  these  notes  for  eleven  years 
longer.  Out  they  came  then  again,  and  as  they  had  never  come 
before,  for  the  bankers  believed  that  this  *'  respite"  was  really  a 
reprieve^  to  be  followed  by  ^full  reversal  of  sentence  ;  and  the 
effects  are  admirably  summed  up  by  Mr.  CargiU  in  one  short 
sentence— ''  From  1822  to  1825  (says  he)  was  run  a  cycle  of  ent«r- 
prize,  prosperity,  speculation,  madness,  and  ruin  !"  Speaking  of  the 
effects  of  the  famous  revulsion  of  December,  1825,  our  townsman 
asserts  that  '*  in  five  branches  of  trade  alone  the  loss  was  forty 
millions  sterling  !  The  ignorant  ministers  did  not  for  a  single  week 
foresee  the  crisis!  Canning  was  sailing  about  the  lakes,  listening  to 
frothy  and  disgusting  adulation.  *'  Prosperity  Robinson"  was  at 
Studleigh  Park,  in  Yorkshire;  and  Huskisson  alone  was  on  the 
spot  when  the  Bank  was  reduced  to  her  last  sovereign ,  and  only 
saved  by  two  of  the  merest  accidents  in  the  world!  We  may 
mention  that  this  crisis  was  distinctly  foretold  by  the  few  who  then 
understood  the  question.  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  a  letfer  to  the  foolish 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Robinson  (now  Lord  Ripon  !)  told  him, 
twelve  months  before  it  came,  what  must  be!  The  writer  of  this 
little  notice  has  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Afr.  Thomas  Toohe, 
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(author  of  **  High  and  Low  Prices")  about  September,  182/S,  in 
which  the  crisis  is  predicted.  He  had  himself  written  to  Mr. 
Tooke  on  the  subject^  and  his  fears  were  thus  confirmed.  Messrs. 
Mathias  and  Thomas  Attwoody  as  welt  as  Mr,  Charles  Attwood^ 
also  warned  various  influential  persons  of  the  catastrophe  Mr. 
Cargill  says  in  a  note,  that  when,  during  the  **  panic,"  at  an  inter- 
view at  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Thomas  JUrvood  advised  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  to  try  one  pound  notes  to  save  them  from  instant 
stoppage,  '*  Peers  knees  knocked  together."  Well  they  might! 
But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  tale  is  this — the  Bank  only  had 
one  pound  notes  to  issue  by  merb  accident!  It  is  asserted  by 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman,  a  Director  and  Governor,  that  they  were 
only  saved  by  the  accidental  finding  of  a  box  of  one  pound  notes 
believed  to  be  destroyed.  This  he  asserted  in  evidence  before  the 
Secret  Committee  of  1832.  His  words  are  these.  Question  2232. 
**  It  was  by  great  good  luck  we  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  because 
one  box,  containing  a  quantity  of  £l.  notes  had  been  overloohed^ 
and  they  were  forthcoming  at  the  lucky  moment."  Question 
2233 — ''  Had  there  been  no  foresight  in  the  preparation  of  these 
notes?  None  whatever  I  solemnly  declare P' — {Report  of 
Secret  Committee^  p.  155.) 

"  In  pursuing  his  narrative,  Mr.  Cargill  asserts  that  the  Reform 
Bill  was  really  caused  by  the  suppression  (at  length)  of  the  small 
notes  in  1829.  We  always  thought  so.  In  our  townsman's 
remarks  upon  the  effects  of  the  issues  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  in 
1834  up  to  1839,  we  agree,  to  a  certain  extent.  To  render  the 
effect  what  it  foas^  however,  required  the  additional  coin^  issued  as 
wages,  during  the  Railway  and  other  strange  speculations  of  that 
period ;  nor  would  the  Bank  have  been  reduced  to  the  plight  she 
was  in  1839  had  it  not  been  for  the  tmmeiue  com  importation  of 
that  year,  the  effects  of  which  no  scheme  can  avert.  We  look 
anxiously  for  the  conclusion  of  this  very  valuable  paper,  which  we 
shall  comment  upon  as  freely  as  we  have  hitherto  done." 
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(To  the  Editor  of  the  Portfolio.) 

Isle  of  Wight,  4th  Sept.  1844. 

Sir, — Before  reading  the  last  number  of  the  Portfolio,  I  saw  the 
Article  from  it  in  the  Times,  on  Missionary  Diplomacy,  and  I  at 
once  convey  to  you  the  impression  it  made  on  me. 

This  is  the  first  article  I  have  read,  not  with  reference  to  my  own 
thoughts,  but  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  others,  and  the 
result  is,  that  I  am  persuaded  it  must  strike,  whoever  reads  it,  as 
bearing  the  impress  of  a  new  type,  style,  and  character  of  thought, 
as  the  bringing  together  of  conclusions  upon  a  variety  of  subjects — 
evidently  correctly  formed  to  bear  upon  one,  and  that  one  being 
the  conduct  of  our  own  national  affairs. 

I  bad  recently  been  struck  with  some  remarks  in  a  contemporary 
periodical  of  which  this  article,  as  produced  in  the  Times,  has 
fully  verified  to  me  the  accuracy.     These  remarks  were  as  follows  : — 

•*  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  turn  from  time-serving  and  party 
**  periodicals,  to  the  pages  of  a  Journal  which  criticises,  with  manly 
"  honesty  and  genuine  patriotism,  the  opinions  of  public  men,  the 
**  measures  of  governments,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  the  character 
'*  and  results  of  institutions  affecting  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

In  thus  estimating  the  effect  of  the  first  article  from  the  Portfolio 
presented  in  this  manner  (through  the  Times)  to  the  public,  I  cannot 
help  reflecting  with  bitterness  upon  what  would  have  been  the  value 
to  the  nation  of  such  articles  as  "  The  Western  Hemisphere,"  *'  The 
Principle  of  Intervention,"  •*  The  French  in  Africa,"  or  the  articles 
upon  the  "  British  Constitution,"  had  they  been  thus  made  public. 
But  knowing  the  necessary,  and — upon  distinct  grounds  ^universal 
hostility  of  all  organs,  and  of  all  factions  to  the  truthful  exposition 
of  our  condition — that  condition  which  they  have  all  equally  mis- 
managed and  misunderstood — it  is  with  extreme  surprise  that  I  see 
at  length,  the  grounds  of  repugnance  and  resistance  thus  broken, 
and  that  these  truths  and  statements  should  thus  be  brought  into 
light — the  long  mole -like  labour  in  the  dark,  thus,  at  last,  beginning 
to  tell  in  the  day. 
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Before  now,  on  various  occasions,  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  iufluence 
of  statements  and  arguments  in  the  Portfolio  upon  the  public  judg- 
ment though  it  came  in  an  unacknowledged  manner.  But  in  the 
present  instance,  it  comes  in  a  more  direct  shape.  I'he  Times  had 
upon  the  subject  of  Tahiti,  pursued  a  course  the  most  violent.  It  turns 
round,  following  the  views  of  the  Portfolio.  May  it  not  have  been 
influenced  by  them,  or  if  it  be  that  the  Times  has  been  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  may  that  decision 
not  have  been  influenced  by  the  Portfolio  ?  This  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  taking  the  new  course,  the  Times  does  nothing  more  than 
produce  materials  furnished  to  it  by  the  Portfolio,  these  having 
reference,  not  to  new  facts,  but  to  the  character  of  the  transaction 
known  from  the  beginning,  but  treated  of  in  the  Portfolio  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Portfolio  has  been  in  existence  now  for  more  than  a  year, 
whilst  the  character  of  its  contents  has  been  of  the  gravest  kind, 
and  its  circulation  above  the  average  circulation  of  monthly  periodi- 
cals ;  yet  it  has  been  entirely  excluded  from  notice  in  the  public 
press,  and  in  the  common  notices  of  monthly  reviews.  Within  the 
last  month,  this  spell  of  suppression  is  broken.  In  papers  of  the 
most  different  character,  of  great  local  influence,  upon  distinct  and 
separate  matters,  the  Portfolio  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  and  spoken 
of  in  terms  so  different  from  the  ordinary  language,  as  to  evidence 
a  change  eflected  by  itself  in  the  various  writers.  I  put  together 
these  thoughts  as  they  occur  to  me,  looking  to  the  effect  in  others 
that  1  feel  in  myself,  not  merely  of  gratification,  but  of  encourage- 
ment— encouragement  to  those  even  who  have  persevered  in  spite  of 
all  considerations  of  hope,  or  of  despair — encouragement  to  the 
weaker  who  have  doubted  and  hesitated,  looking  to  probabilities  of 
results,  and  to  chances  of  success,  and  above  all,  as  telling  upon  the 
stolid  and  contemptuous  indifference  of  those  men  who  constitute 
public  opinion,  who  are  content  to  sneer,  and  to  scoff,  and  to  say, 
here  is  a  knot  of  disappointed  men,  mere  visionaries  and  enthusiasts 
and  upon  whom  the  mere  fact  of  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the 
Times  would  have  infinitely  more  weight  than  any  truths  however 
clear,  or  any  danger  however  alarming.  I  have  quoted  the  words 
of  one  periodical,  allow  me  to  subjoin  an  extract  from  one  or  two 
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others,  which  wiU,  at  all  eTents,  be  agreeable  to  our  friends  to  read, 
and  which  is  remarkable  aa  noting  the  "  Progress  of  Opinion." 
But  it  is  far  more  gratifying  to  find  extracts  given,  than  observations 
made.  I  would  suggest  the  example  of  the  Times  to  those  who 
have  space,  and  will  to  give  space  to  such  things — to  give  its  con- 
tents rather  than  their  ju^ments.  The  judgment  upon  the  Portfolio 
is  reserved  for  after  times,  when  only  with  the  events  and  the  results 
before  them^they  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  your  labours,  and  this 
will  be  when  England  is  saved  or  lost. 

P.  T. 

(M^e  cannot  give  space  to  our  correspondent's  quotations.) 


NOTE 

TO  Mb.  Anstbt's  Letteb  on  <<  Belgium  and  Prussia." 

*'  Since  writing  my  Letter,  I  haye  received  and  read  the  last 
Number  of  the  P(?rf/b/to,coDtaining  a  very  yaluable  Letter  from 
your  Oporto  Correspondent,  under  Date  the  Ist  August  He 
mentions  the  late  Prussian  Treaty  with  Portugal,  and  remarks 
that  it  was  concluded  as  soon  as  the  Negotiations  were  broken 
off  by  England^  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  her  Ultimatum  had 
been  rejected   by  Portugal.       *  By  itj     he  says  (p.  263), 

*  Portugal  cedes  to  Prutsia  the  moet-favoured-Nation   clause, 

*  The  contracting  Parties  likewise  agree  to  allow  the  Entrance 
'  of  Vessels,  bearing  their  respective  Flags,  on  equal  Terms  into 
'  their  Ports.  Large  Quantities  of  Prussian  Manufactures  have 

*  been  received  in  Portugalj  which,  I  understand,  compete  in 

*  Price  with  those  of  England,     The  Prussian  Envoy  is  now 

*  traveUing  through  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Portugal,  in- 
'  gratiating  himself  with  the  People,'  &c.  &c. 

*^  The  Accession  of  Belgium  to  Prussia  and  her  ZoUverein, 
was  brought  about  by  the  Breaking-off  of  the  Belgian  Negotia- 
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tions  with  France,  for  a  better  Tariff  on  that  Frontier.  Now 
one  of  the  Articles  in  the  existing  Tariff  between  France  and 
Belginm,  and  a  reciprocal  one,  was  a  heavy  discouraging 
Duty  on  the  Importation  of  Belgian  Threads  and  Linens  into, 
or  their  Transit  through,  France,  which  had  operated  to  deprive 
both  Countries  of  the  thriving  Trade  thej,  till  of  late,  carried  on 
with  Spain  and  Portugal  in  those  Commodities,  by  means  of 
Pjrenean  Contrabandists.  That  Trade  is  now  at  an  End,  and 
probably  for  ever.  British  ana  Irish  Linens  and  Threads  have 
begun  to  undersell  those  Articles,  the  Produce  of  France  and 
Belgium,  in  the  Spanish  Marhets  ;  and,  but  for  the  Prussian 
Treaty,  perhaps  would  have  ere  this  secured  the  Marhets  of 
Portugal.  As  it  is,  they  will  probably  soon  be  driven  out  of 
Spain  again^  in  Favour  of  the  Belgian  Wares,  selling  as  Prus^ 
sian!  ! 

"  Let  your  Correspondent  comparethe  Periods  in  Question;— 
the  Period  at  which  the  Negotiations  between  England  and 
Portugal  were  broken  off,  with  that  of  the  Breaking-off  of  the 
Negotiations  between  Belgium  and  France ;— and  the  Period 
of  the  sudden  Conclusion  of  Portugal's  Treaty  with  Prussia, 
immediately  after  the  Failure  of  the  English  Negotiation,  with 
that  of  the  Accession  of  Belgium  to  the  Prussian  Zollverein, 
which  took  Place  within  eight  sliort  Days  after  the  Rupture  of 
her  Negotiations  with  France !  Let  him  say  now  whether  he 
cannot  explain  to  himself,  "  what  were  the  Differences  by  which 
**  the  Negotiations  respecting  the  Treaty,  [between  England 
**  and  Portugal]  were  broken  off!" 

«•  T.  C.  A." 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  "  BEAUHARNOIS  JOB." 


The  following  we  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
article  *'  Canada  under  Successive  Administrations." 

To  make  the  Beauharnois  matter  clear,  I  thus  enumerate 
the  leading  facts. 

1.  Ellice  got  the  Seigniory  cheap,  sold  it  to  a  Company, 
immoderately  dear. 

2.  Wakefield  and  Buller  were  sent  out  by  Ellice,  in 
Lord  Durham's  suite. 

3.  Wakefield  was  sent  back  from  Canada,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  indignation,  excited  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  standing  branded  in  a  special  and  express 
statute  of  the  realm,  as  '*  convicted  of  fraud,  forgery,  and 
conspiracy." 

4.  He  (Wakefield)  made  up  Lord  Durham's  report,  and 
having  his  eye  on  the  Seigniory  of  Beauharnois,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Canal  through  it,  eulogised  the  United 
States,  and  vilified  the  Canadas  on  the  score  of  apathy 
and  indifi*erence  to  public  improvement. 

5.  Having  offended  Poulett  Thompson,  he  managed  to 
get  up  a  meeting  of  all  the  Land  Companies  to  appoint 
him  agent,  and  send  him  to  Canada. 

6.  In  this  he  failed,  but  Ellice's  Company  gave  him 
£12,500.  to  go  out  to  Canada  to  patch  up  a  truce  with 
Poulett  Thompson,  and  to  do  their  jobbing. 

7.  He  went  to  Canada,  and  joined  in  common  cause 
with  Thompson,  who  had  before  denounced  the  Beauhar- 
nois Company  as  infamous,  and  then  (Wakefield)  com- 
menced his  speculations  with  the  Members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, to  get  a  Canal  constructed  round  the  St.  Lawrence, 
without  reference  to  which  side  of  the  river  it  was  to  be 
made. 
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8.  He  succeeded ;  and  then  again  he  renewed  his  poli- 
tical movements.  No.  1,  being  the  Durham  Report. 

9.  He  induces  the  Board  of  Works  to  allow  him  to  haye 
the  Canal  commenced  in  its  centre^  through  the  Beauhar- 
nois  Seigniory,  on  the  south  or  (American)  side  of  the 
river,  in  opposition  to  the  warmest  remonstrances  of  all 
friends  to  British  connection  in  the  Province. 

10.  He  managed,  immediately  after  Lord  Sydenham's 
death,  before  Sir  C.  Bagot*s  arrival,  to  have  that  portion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  called  the  Beauharnois  Canal, 
commenced  and  contracted  for. 

11.  To  appease  French  Canadian  hostility  to  Ellice's 
Company,  he  commenced  tampering  with  some  of  the 
principal  rebels. 

12.  On  Sir  C.  Bagot's  arrival,  he  obtains  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  leading  rebel  to  office. 

13.  He  causes  such  division  and  distractions  in  the 
Council,  and  produces  such  disgust  amongst  the  loyal 
population^  that  a  rebel  council  was  appointed  by  Sir  C. 
Bagot,  and  the  Parliament  continued  only  14  days  in 
Session . 

14.  Before  its  close,  he  induces  the  then  Member  for 
Beauharnois  to  resign  his  seat,  and  gets  elected  himself: 
solicits  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  on  two  grounds  :  1st, 
the  Beauharnois  Canal ;  2nd,  the  promise  to  get  Montreal 
made  the  seat  of  Government. 

16.  The  Council  left  by  Sir  C.  Bagot  quarrel  with 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  and  also  with  Mr.  Wakefield — they  are 
dismissed  by  Sir  Charles  ;  Daley,  Wakefield's  friend,  the 
only  ONE  retained.  Wakefield  becomes  the  warm  defender 
and  supporter  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe. 

During  this  time  the  following  occurrences  take  place — 

Baldwin,  the  rebel  Attorney-General,  twice  defeated 
in  his  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  for  Upper  Canada. 

Mumey,  a  loyal  Canadian,  dismissed  from  a  situation, 
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for  ofiering  himself  aB  a  candidate  in  opposition  to 
Baldwin. 

Sherwood,  a  loyal  Canadian,  dismissed  from  the  office 
of  Solicitor-General. 

Ogden,  a  loyal  Canadian,  Attorney-General,  dismissed 
from  office. 

HtzGibbon,  defrauded. 

McLeod,  unremunerated. 

Montreal  made  the  seat  of  Government,  in  defiance  of 
a  pledge. 

Leading  rebels  promoted  to  offices  of  Sheriffs,  Magis- 
trates, Dictrict  Judges,  &c.  &e. 

Every  one  who  defended  the  Colony  proscribed,  insulted, 
degraded. 


#  #  #  #  # 


Traitors  Rewarded. 
Rolph,  (John) 
Duncombe. 
Morrison. 
Hincks. 
Baldwin. 
Lb  Fontaine. 
Lossing. 
Gibson. 

Governors  Rewarded   with 
Peerages,  &e. 

Gosfordy     (upright    indeed    in 

purpose.) 
Durham. 
Sydenham. 


LoYAUSTs     Insulted,    Pro- 
scribed, Injured. 

Chief  Justice  Robinson. 
Bishop  of  Toronto. 
Colonel  FitzGibbon. 
McLeod. 
Moniey. 
Prince, 
&c.  &c. 


Faithful  Governors  Recal- 
led and  Disgraced. 

Sir  F.  Head 
Sir  J.  Colbome. 
Lord  Aylmer. 
Lord  Dalhousie,  &c. 


TBB    PORTFOZiZO    ABVB&TZSBR 

FOR  OCTOBER,  1844. 


ROWLAND'S  UNIQUE  PREPARATIONS 

FOR 

THE  BAZRI  THIS  SKZNI  &.  THIS  TBBTBZ 

The  Preparations  of  A.  ROWLAND  ic  SON,  for  the  several  purposes  undermen- 
tioned, have  long  been  renowned,  and  are  universally  held  in  high  estimation  for  their 
efficient  yet  mild  operation.  I'he  August  Patronage  conceded  by  our  Qradous  Queen, 
the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe,  and  the  Domeroiis 
testimonials  constantly  received  of  their  efficacy,  together  with  the  fact  of  their  general 
use  in  all  countries,  characterize  them  with  perfection,  and  prove  the  value  of  the 
Macassar  Oil,  Kalydovy  and  OdontOo 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

THIS  ELEGANT,  FRAGRANT,  and  TRANSPARENT  OIL,  in  its  preservative, 
restorative,  and  beautifying  qualities,  is  unequalled  over  the  whole  world.  It  pre- 
serves and  reproduces  the  hair,  even  at  a  late  period  of  life  ;  prevents  it  from  falling 
off  or  turning  grey  ;  restores  grey  hair  to  Us  original  colour;  frees  it  from  icurf  and 
dandriff,  and  renders  it  soft,  sUky,  curly,  and  glossy. — Facts  abundantly 'proved  by 
innumerable  testimonials,  which  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  proprietors.  To 
Children,  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD 
OF  HAIR!!! 

Price  34.  Qd,,  7j.,  family  bottle  (equal  to  four  small)  10«.  Qd,,  and  double  that  size  21#. 

CAUTION.-Each  genuine  bottle  has  the  words  «  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR 
OIL"  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the  wrapper,  and  on  the  back  of  the  wrapper  nearly 
1 ,500  times,  containing  29,028  letters — All  others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 

ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR. 

This  Royally  Patronized  Preparation  is  an  Oriental  Botanical  Discovery,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  all  mineral  admixture.  It  exerts  the  most  soothing,  gentle,  cooling, 
and  purifying  action  on  the  skin ;  and  most  effectually  dissipates  all  redness,  tan, 
PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES,  SPOTS,  PRECKLES,  and  Other  Cutaneous  Visitations.  The 
radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  and  the  softness  and  delicacy  it  induces  on  the 
HANDS,  ARMS  and  NECK,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet. 

Gemtlemkn,  after  shaving,  will  find  it  allay  all  irritation  and  tenderness  of  the 
Skin,  and  render  it  soft,  smooth,  and  pleasant* — Price  4s.  Gd,  and  Ss.  Qd,  per  bottle^ 
duty  included. 

CiLUTZOIf*— Beware  of  IMITATIONS  of  the  most  deleterious  character, 
under  the  title  of  **  genuine'*  KALYDOR,  containing  mineral  astringents  utterly  minons 
to  the  complexion,  and  by  their  repellant  action  endangering  health.  It  is  ImperatiTe 
on  purchasers  to  see  that  the  words '' ROWI«AND'8  KAIiYDOR"  are  on  the 
Wrapper ;  and  A.  ROWIiAND  9s  SON^  20^  Hatton  Garden^  engraved  (by  Authority 
of  the  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Stamps)  on  the  Government  Stamp  affixed  on  each  bottle. 

KOWLAND'S  ODONTO, 

OR  FEARZ.  BZSZrrZFRZCZS, 

A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental  Herbs  of  inesti- 
mable virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and  cleansing  the  TEETH,  It  eradl' 
cates  tartar  from  the  teeth,  and,  thus  lends  a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the 
gums.  It  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes  aud  preserves  the  enamel  of  the 
teetli,  imparling  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness;  and  gives  stoeetness  and 
perfume  to  the  breath.— Price  2«.  9rf.  per  bo%.  duty  included. 

CAUTION.— To  protect  the  Public  from  Fraud,  the  Government  Stamp  (as  on  the 
"  KALYDOR")  is  affixed  on  each  box. 

IMPORTANT  INFORMATION. 

Unprincipled  SHOPKEEPERS,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  trifle  more  profit,  yend  the 
most  spurious  trash  (some  under  the  implied  sanction  of  Royalty)  under  the  title  of 
the  *' genuine  "  MACASSAR  OIL,  KALYDOR,  and  ODONTO;  ihey  copy  fite  labeis, 
bills  tind  advertisements  of  the  original  preparations,  and  substitute  either  a  fictitious 
name  or  the  word  *•  GENUINE"  in  the  place  of  ''ROWLAND'S.'*  It  Is  therefore 
highly  necessary  to  see  that  the  word  *'  nOWlMAKn'M'*  is  on  the  Wrai^^t  aX.  «MkV 
Article. 

%^  j^U  often  are  Fraudulent  Xmi\a\\ou% \\\ 

The  genuine  arUdei  are  §old  by  the  Proprietor*  as  aXMNe,  audb^  CKemiatt  ^  Yetfu-iMtra- 


jrf«»  c-vTi/vtsu  jn.uvvri%9vr  jur  ^c'fcic/crr,   to<*i. 


IjJLASTIC  BOOTS.— Waterproof  for  Winter.  They  require  neither 
"^  lacing,  buttoning,  nor  lying:  tbey  may  be  put  on  or  off  in  a  moment,  without 
.trouble  or  Iocs  of  time,  llie  constant  annoyance  of  laces  breaking,  buttons  coming 
off,  boles  wearing  out,  and  many  otbcr  imperfections  in  tbe  ordinary  modes  of  fasten- 
ing, suggested  tbe  improvement  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  Public.  No  boots 
ever  afforded  vuch  variety  of  play  and  motion  to  tbe  feet  and  ankles,  or  corresponded 
so  exactly  to  their  natural  and  anatomical  form. 

ELASTIC  CLOGS.— The  general  fault  of  Clogs  has  been  that  they  were  heavy  and 
difficult  to  put  on  and  off— these  evils  are  entirely  obviated  in  the  Elastic  Cloos, 
which  may  be  put  on  without  touching  them  with  the  fingers,  and  require  no  fasten- 
ing whatever :  they  are  also  very  light  and  neat  in  appearance,  ^t  well  over  the  boot 
or  shoe,  are  waterproof,  and  require  no  other  cleaning  than  from  a  sponge  or  damp 
cloth.  A  large  stock  of  India-rubber  Goloshes  for  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  children, 
4s,  6d,f  7#.  6d.,  12^.  the  best  that  can  be  made. 

ELASTIC  ANKLE  BANDS.— Instead  of  wearing  a  heavy  and  rigid  lace  stocking, 
with  all  the  trouble  of  lacing  in  the  morning  and  unlacing  at  night,  this  simple  band 
will  give  the  support  required,  by  being  merely  drawn  on  by  two  silk  loops,  and  can  be 
fitted  in  a  moment  to  any  part  of  the  leg  or  ankle  which  requires  a  bandage.  They 
are  made  in  black  or  white,  and  when  worn  with  the  Elastic  Boots,  look  like  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  boot.  Price  7s.  the  pair.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  at  a  distance  may 
be  fitted  by  forwarding  a  pattern  boot.  N.B.  A  List  of  Six  Elastic  Articles  for  the 
feet  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

J.  SPARKES  HALLj  Elastic  Bootmaker  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  opposite  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent  Street. 

THE    TEMPLER    CAP. 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  ELITE  OF  THE  LAND. 
Regisiersd  Act  6tu  and  7th  Victoria,  No.  30, 

FOR  THE  HEADS  OF  THE  PEOPLEI 

**  The  Templer  Cap — under  this  name,  we  have  occasion  to  commend  one  of  the 
best  Travelling  or  Nightly  Coverings  for  the  Head  which  we  have  yet  seen." — Hie 
lUuitrated  Polytechnic  Review. 

**  As  a  nightcap  its  advantages  may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated  :  it  will  keep  on  all 
night,  does  away  with  all  the  ridges,  is  uniform  in  substance,  is  much  lighter,  cooler, 
or  (what  seems  odd,  but  not  the  less  true)  warmer  than  the  old  ugly  nightcap,  simply 
because  it  can  be  regulated  to  suit  all  temperatures,  and,  in  fine,  as  the  kind  and 
abundant  testimonials  will  prove,  the  TEMPLAR  NIGHTCAP  will  be  found  a  most 
comfor,table  assistant  to  a  night's  repose.'* 

"  Editors  ace  always  wide  awake  ;  but  if  ever  we  should  be  caught  napping,  our 
excuse  would  be,  the  temptation  the  New  Templer  Night  Cap  offers ;  which  is  the 
most  elegant  and  comfortable  article  we  have  ever  yet  seen." — BelVsWeekly  Messenger, 

For  the  Railway  it  is  light,  warm,  durable,  and  portable,  and  can  be  crammed  in 
the  pocket  or  hat  without  injury.  When  worn  for  warmth  it  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
Knight  Templar's  helmet ;  when  coolness  is  desirable  and  the  earlaps  looped  at  the 
top  of  the  head,  or  turned  in,  it  resembles  the  Greek  cap.  Travelling  sorts  can  be 
procured  of  any  respectable  hatter  in  London. 

As  a  Lady's  Travelling  Cap,  or  sortie  de  bal,  it  will  add  much  to  comfort,  without 
detracting  from  appearance. 

Templer  Night  Caps  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on   receipt  of  Post-Oflice 
orders,  with  three  postage  stamps  added  for  each  cap. 
30   VARIETIES  AT  THE  INVENTOR's,  102,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

•*  Mr.  Power's  Templer  Cap  not  only  secures  perfect  comfort  to  the  wearer,  but  gives 
to  the  general  contour  a  graceful  and  classical  air." — Tyne  Mercury. 

SIR  JAMES  MURRAY'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

PREPARED  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Inventor,  and  established  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  by  the  Profrssion,  for  removing  BILE,  ACIDITIES,  and 
INDIGESTION,  restoring  APPETITE,  pre<icrving  a  moderate  state  of  the  bowels, and 
dissolving  uric  acid  in  QRAVRL  and  GOUT;  also  as  an  easy  remedy  for  SEA-SICK- 
Nt^SS,  and  for  the  febrile  affection  incident  to  childhood  it  is  invaluable. — On  the  va- 
lue of  Magnesia  as  a  remedial  agent  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge ;  but  the  Fluid  prepa- 
ration of  Sir  James  Murray  is  now  the  most  valued  by  the  Profession,  as  it  entirely 
avoids  the  possibility  of  those  dangerous  concretions  usually  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  article  in  powder,  and  in  the  overdosed  liquids  of  detected  imitators. 

Sold  by  the  sole  consignee,  Mr.  Bailey,  of  North  Street,  Wolverhampton ;  and  by 
all  wholesale  and  retail  Druggists  and  Medicine  Agents  throughout  the  British  Empire ; 
In  bottle»  at  U.,  Ss.  M.,  3s.  6d.,  6s.  QdL,  lls.,and  %l«.  eacb. 

«%  The  Aciduiated  Syrup  in  Bottles.^,  each. 
N.B.'^Be  Bare  to  ask  for  "Sir  James  Murray •  PrepataXioti;'  wi^  Vo  vj^^VWC  V\% 
nmae  lB§tarnped  on  each  label  in  gr^^  <«*,  w  foWowa-.— **  lam«k  VLwtvj.YVstX^Naxi 
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JfjLst  Ptiblished,  price  2#. 
THE 

PICTORIAL  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

FROM    THE   OEBMAN   OF 

LTODNER  AND  LACHMANN. 

To  be  completed  in  Fifteen  Monthly  Parts,  each  Part  to  contain  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  Quarto  Pages  of  Letter- press. 

Elegantly  printed  on  the  best  Paper,  and  accompanied  by 
TWO    HIGHLY-FINISHED   AND  BEAT7TIFULLY-COLOURED  ENGRAVINGS. 

In  presenting  to  the  English  Public  a  Translation  of  Professors  Lindner  and 
Lachm ANN'S  valuable  work  on  Natural  History,  the  Publishers  feel  it  desirable  to 
explain  certain  points  in  which  it  differs  from,  and  as  they  believe,  excels  those  works 
already  in  existence.  They  would  first  call  attention  to  the  entirely  new  and  inge- 
nious character  of  the  Plates,  in  which  every  Animal  is  represented  in  attitades  and 
circumstances  illustrating  its  character,  and  drawn  on  a  relative  Scale  to  others  con- 
tained in  the  same  Plate,  and  to  Man,  the  whole  or  part  of  whose  figure  is  introduced, 
unless  the  objects,  as  for  example.  Insects,  are  given  in  their  natural  size.  Tluu  both 
the  actual  and  relative  size  of  any  animal  may  be  immediately  learnt.  The  next  im- 
portant lesson  acquired  by  merely  inspecting  the  Plates,  is  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  any  locality ;  every  group  of  AnimaU 
being  associated  with  those  Plants  which  characterize  their  native  habitation ;  and 
this  is  so  arranged  as  to  unite  scientific  instruction  to  artistical  effect  It  is  only  necet- , 
tary  to  add,  that  the  Figures  are  real  portraits  of  the  various  objects,  chi^y  drawn 
from  living  specimens,  by  accomplished  Artists. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  Illustrations,  the  Publishers  beg  to  add  a  few  words 
respecting  the  work  itself,  which  will  be  found  distinguished.  First,  for 
COMPREHENSIVENESS,  extending  over  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature,  and  de- 
scribiug  the  various  Orders,  Tribes,  and  Species,  which  constitute  the  Animalithe 
Vegetable,  and  the  Mineral  Worlds ;  Secondly,  for 
SIMPLICITY,  being  entirely  written  in  plain  English,  as  the  original  is  in  plain  Ger- 
man, so  that  no  apprenticeship  is  necessary  to  understand  the  terms  employed  : 
Thirdly,  for  its 
SCIENTIFIC  ARRANGEMENT,  which  is  that  of  Cuyibr,  and  other  first-rate 
authorities,  whose  nomenclature  is  employed,  accompanied  by  parallel  names,  in 
plain  English,  so  that  while  it  is  admirable  for  the  people  for  whom  it  is  chiefly 
designed,  it    is  also    well  adapted  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  student ; 
Fourthly,  the 
USES  of  the  various  Tribes  and  Species,  either  in  the  great  System  of  Nature,  or  the 
Arts  and  Conveniences  of  Practical  Life  are  prominently  brought  forward :  Laetly, 
the  work  will  unite  to  its  other  valuable  qualities  that  of 
CHEAPNESS-^and  in  further  illustration  of  its  scope,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 

annexed  outline  of  the  topics  it  embraces. 
N.B.  A  splendid  Title  Page,  and  copious  Indexes,  will  be  given  with  the  concluding 

Number. 

ANIMAL   KINGDOM.  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

Vertebrata,  or  Vertebrate  Animals  Phanerogamous  Plants,  and 

Mollusca,  or  soft-bodied  Animals  Cryptogamous  Plants, 

Articulata,  or  jointed  Animals  Comprehending  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 

The  Radiata,  or  Radiated  Animals,  and  four  Families,  arranged  according  to  the 

Infusioria,  or  Infusion  Animals.  latest  Aathoritles. 

MINERAL  KINGDOM. 

Non-metallic  Minerals,  Saline  Minerals,  Stony  Minerals,  Heavy  Metallic  Minerals, 

Earthy  Minerals,  and  Composite  Minerals. 
Together  with  an  Account  of  the  principal  FOSSILS,  and  the  outlines  of  GEOLOGY. 


LONDON : 
EWER  and  CO.  Newgate  Street;  BRAIN  and  P\\]!iE,^\)X«\i^o«\«t1B^'«« 
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WORKS  ON  FOREIGN  AND  HOME  POLICY, 

PRINTBD   FOR 

JAMES  MAYNARD, 

PANTON     STREET}      HAYMARKET. 


DIPLOMATIC,  LEGAL,  AND  COLONIAL  PERIODICAL. 

PORTFOLIO    (THE),  New  Series,  published  monthly,  Nos.  1  to  16, 
price  2i,  each ;  or  4  vols.  8yo.  £1.  !4s.  cloth  lettered. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THOUGHTS  AND  THINGS,  Moral,  Religious, 

and  Political.    (Reprinted  from  the  Portfolio.) 
«  Men  sappose  that  their  reason  has  command  over  their  words,  still  it  happens 
that  words  iu  return  exereise  authority  on  reason." — Bacon, 

By  David  Urquuart,  Esq.    8vo.    Price  10#.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 


TEXAS  (Annexation  of  the),  a  CASE  of  WAR  between  England  and  the 
United  States.    By  David  Urquhart,  Esq.    Price  1«.  6rf. 


ENGLAND  in  the  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE.     The  United  States  and 
Canada.    By  David  Urquhart,  Esq.    Price  1«. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  THE  AFFGHAN  WAR  :    Letters 
reprinted  from  the  Morning  Herald.    By  David  Urquhart,  Esq.    Price  U. 


AN  APPEAL  AGAINST  FACTION,  in  respect  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
present  and  the  late  Administrations  to  prevent  the  House  of  Commons  from  per- 
forming its  highest  duties  ;  to  which  is  added  an  Analysis  of  Count  Nesselrode's 
Despatch  of  the  20th  October,  1838.    By  David  Urquhart,  Esq.     Price  Is. 


EXPOSITION  OF  TRANSACTIONS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA,  through 
which  the  Barriers  to  the  British  Possessions  in  India  have  been  sacrificed  to 
Ruasia  by  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON,  constituting  grounds  fur  the  Impeach- 
ment of  that  Minister.     By  David  Urquhart,  Esq.    In  4to.  price  16«,  boards. 


FRENCH  (THE),  IN  AFRICA,  Algiers  and  Morocco,  price  U.  6d. 


CHANNEL  (THE)  ISLANDS ;  Norman  Laws  and  Modern  Prac- 
ticb,  price  If. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLONIAL 
SOCIETY,  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Military  Operations  in  CHINA. 
In  8to.  price  2s  Od,  sewed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLONIAL 
SOCIETY,  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  AFFGHAN  WAR.  In  8vo. 
price  3«  sewed. 
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TO  STATZOmSRS  ANB  BOOKSBZ.Z.BRS^ 

A    MIDDLE-AGED  AND  EXPERIENCED  PERSON,  who  for  the  last ^ 
-^  Ten  Years  has  conducted  an  exten8i?e  Establishment  in  the  above  line,  is  desirous 
of  a  similar  engagement  in  Town  or  Country. 

Address  R.  P.,  care  of  Mr.  Groombridge,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

MUEEAY'S 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
STATIONARY  AND  BIBI.E  AND  PRAYSR-BOOK  WARBHOUSB, 

No.  57,  OXFORD  STREET, 
(  Ttoo  Doors  from  Bemers  Street.) 

W.  Murray  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  his  exten- 
sive Assortment  of  Writing  Papers  and  Stationarj',  of  every  description,  whieh  he  is 
selling  at  the  Lowest  Wholesale  Price?,  the  Quality  of  which  he  warrants  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of 

BIBLES,  PRAYER-BOOKS,  and  CHURCH-SERVICES, 

in  Plain  to  the  most  elegant  Bindings,  in  Morocco,  Velvet,  or  Illuminated  Vellam, 

SUITABLE    FOR   PRESENTS. 

Sets  of  BIBLES,  PR  A  YER-BOOKS,  §-c.  hound  in  Morocco  or  Ancient  Vellum, 

for  Churches, 

llOSS    AND    NIGHTINGALE 

RESPECTFULLY    REQUEST   AN    ORDER    IN    TUB 

LIVERPOOL     CHRONICLE, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
Chronicle-office,  25,  Lord-street. 


Tlie  early  departure  of  several  mails  rendering  it  necessary  to  put  the  ChronieU  to 
press  befurc  one  o'clock,  a.m.,  our  advertising  friends  are  earnestly  and  respectfully 
solicited  to  send  their  advertisements  to  the  office  before  six  o'clock  on  Friday  evening, 
as,  by  so  doing,  they  will  greatly  promote  this  object,  and  insure  a  good  place  for  their 
favours. 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  Chronicle  is  published  every  Saturday  Afternoon,  in 
time  for  the  Irish  and  north  mails,  containing  the  Colonial,  Com,  and  other  Markets, 
and  Shipping  Intelligence  of  that  day,  with  the  list  of  Bankrupts  from  the  Gazette  of 
the  previous  day. 

Average  Weekly  Circulation  of  the  Chronicle  .  ,  2333. 

Just  Published, 
In  12mo.  Price  7s.  boards,  the  ninth  edition, 

TUOEHDEN'S  GRAMMAR  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  corrected 

■*"       and  revised  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bialloblotzky. 

In  12mo.  price  6s»  boards,  7th  edition, 

I^OEHDEN'S  EXERCISES  FOR  WRITING  GERMAN,  according  to 

-^     the  Rules  of  Grammar. 

In  square  18mo.  price  Is.  bound,  the  fifth  edition, 

t>ABENHORSrS  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  and 
■^^  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  in  two  parts,  by  O.  H.  Noehdbn,  LL.D.  materiaUy 
Improved  by  D.  Boilbac. 

In  12mo.  price  3^.  Od.  boards,  the  fourth  edition, 

CCHULTZ'S  KEY  to  NOEIIDEN'S  EXERCISES  for  Writing  German, 

^  CojTCcted  and  Improved,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

In  12mo.  price  3s.  Gd.  bound,  the  eighth  edition, 

pRABBE'S  ELEMENTS  of  GERMAN  and  ENGLISH  CONVER- 
^  SATION  on  FAMILIAR  SUBJECTS,  with  Additions  and  Corrections  by 
Adolpuus  Beunays. 

JAMES  MAYNARD,   PANTON   STREET,   HAYMARKET, 
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THE    WESTMINSTER    REVIEW. 

8.  CLARKB,  18,  PALLMALL  EAST,  LONDON.    A.  Sc  C.  BLACK,  EDINBURGH^ 

Thb  Wbstminstbr  Rstibw  has  now  been  twenty  years  before  the  public.  It 
was  established  in  1823,  under  the  auspices  of  Jeremy  Benthum,  as  a  literary  onj^an, 
which  in  the  discussion  of  all  the  varied  questions  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences 
connected  with  human  progn^ss,  should  be  free  from  the  party  bias  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reriews ;  and  such  a  medium  for  the  utterance  of  honest  convictions 
is,  perhaps,  more  indispensable  at  the  present  moment  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
new  nmnber  for  June  (No.  81),  completes  forty-one  volumes  of  Essays  and  Criticisms 
among  which  have  appeared  contributions  by  Bentham,  James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill 
George  Orote,  Carlyle,  Colonel  P.  Thompson,  C.  Baher,  Sir  William  Molesworth 
J.  A.  Boebnck,  Bowring,  and  Harriett  Maitimeau ;  with  numerous  unacknowledged 
pipers  by  writers  of  influence. 

Under  the  present  management  the  work  is  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  is 
occasionally  embellished,  when  the  subjects  treated  of  require  illustration,  with 
expensive  engravings. 


No.  81  for  June, 

1.  The    Right  Hon.   Shr 
James  Graham. 

2.  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

3.  Alison's  History  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

4.  Mechanics*  Institutions. 
6.  The  Trinity  House. 

6.  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

7.  Tlie  Shive  Trade   and 

Sugar  Duties. 

8.  Case  of  the  Art-Unions. 

9.  Indian     Policy  —  Aff- 

ghanistan  and  Scinde. 

10.  Apologists  of  City  Ad- 

ministration. 

11.  The  Currency  Question. 


No,  ^  for  March, 

1.  Shakesperian Criticism: 

—Macbeth. 

2.  Progress  of  Art. 

3.  Knight's    Ecclesiastical 

Architecture  of  Italy. 

4.  Stratford,  a  Tragedy. 

5.  The  Land  Tax. 

6.  Etruscan  Monuments. 

7.  Niebuhr  and  the  Classi- 

cal Museum. 

8.  Practical      Considera- 

tions for  the  Promotion 

of  Architecture  (wUh 

lUtutrationt,) 
0.  British     Embassy     to 

Shoa. 
10.  Earl  Spencer  and  the 

State  of  Parties. 
Postscript. 


No. 


1843. 


79  for  Dec. 

1.  Opinions  of  Sir  Robert 

Peel. 

2.  Poems     by      WilUam 
Thom. 

3.  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham. 

4.  Authority  of  Niebuhr 

as  an  Historian. 

5.  The  Coal  Trade. 

6.  Porter's     Progress    of 
the  Nation. 

7.  New  Novels. 

8.  Working    Classes     of 
Sheffield. 

9.  Atmospheric    Rail- 
roads. 

0.  Trials  of  Hardy,Tooke, 
and  Thelwall. 
Postscript. 

Critical  and  Miscella- 
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OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS. 

'*  The  new  nnraber  of  the  '  Weatinln«ter  Review'  (No.  81),  contains  a  fall  proportion  of  excellent 
and  Interesting  articles.  It  opens  with  a  review  of  the  political  career  of  Sir  James  Graham,  in 
which  the  moral  obliquities  of  liis  character  are  exposed  with  an  able  and  unsparing  hand.  We  hardlj 
remember  so  keen  and  complete  a  dissection  of  a  public  man.  The  suggestions  in  the  article  on 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  for  the  improvement  of  those  bodies,  are  sound  and  practical,  and  we  hope 
will  receive  ftill  consideration.  Liebig's  *  Agricultural  Chemistry'  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
paper;  and  there  is  an  able  article  on  'City  Administration,'  in  reply  to  the  aiucks  on  the  preYiooS 
artJcles  on  the  same  subject,  which  have  excited  so  much  attention.  The  last  article  in  the  number, 
on  the  '  Currency  Question,'  is  the  roost  important  of  all.  It  is  not  too  much  to  lay,  that  it  is  equal  in 
ability  to  anything  that  has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject ;  and  even  without  a  well-known  signa- 
tare  ('  A.')«  It  would  be  easily  recognised  as  coming  ttom  the  first  luglctfen  of  the  6»y."—Marnimg 
Chrmide, 

"  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  of  late,  in  the  writing  of  the 
'  Westminster.'  The  present  number  is  decidedly  the  best  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  has 
Msomed  a  sober  tone ;  and  the  various  articles  aie  far  less  frothy,  and  better  informed.  The  article  on 
the  *  Sugar  Dntles'  is  admirable ;  and  it  points  oat  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  ratlier  startling 
fact,  that  the  means  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  not  only  have  failed  in  their  object, 
bat  have,  to  an  incalculable  degree,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  traffic,  bv  changing  it  fl^m  an  open  to 
a  smuggling  trade.  A  very  good  article,  also.  Is  that  on  *  Mechanics'  Institutes r  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  the  *  Westminster'  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  comparative  failure  of  these  institutions 
is  owing  to  the  not  providing  amusement  as  well  as  instruction  to  the  mechanic.  A  man  wearied  with 
a  long  day's  labour  is  not  in  a  condition  to  attend  a  dry  scientific  lecture,  and  will  not  do  it ;  amuse- 
ment he  must  have,— it  is  a  law  of  human  nature— and  the  founders  of  these  institutions  have  made  a 
great  error  in  not  providing  for,  and  guiding  this  universal  want.  Sir  James  Graham  gets  well 
skinned  in  a  very  clever  article  on  his  political  doings  for  the  last  few  years;  and  there  will  be  many 
who  will  read  with  much  interest  a  paper  of  great  ability  on  *  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  a  subject 
open  to  a  world  of  light.  The  City  people  are  again  attacked  for  their  faulty  administration,  and  the 
CiirreBcy  qoeetioa  is  most  ably  Ireattd."— ^Mft/y  CkrviUcle. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


First  we  have  to  consider  as  the  most  important  of 
events  of  the  month,  albeit  a  negative  one,  that  Parliament 
is  not  sitting  or  speaking. 

Next  comes  the  visit  of  Louis  Philippe,  following  up 
the  preparatory  step — the  treaty  with  Morocco. 

How  fortunate  it  is  when  the  dispositions  of  a  monarch 
can  influence  the  relations  of  states  for  good  and  worthy 
purposes.  We  may  congratulate  the  age  on  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  Louis  Philippe  on  the  age;  for  a  King,  when 
Kings  were  supposed  powerless,  has  overruled  the  passions 
of  a  people,  and  the  policy  of  a  Cabinet ;  and  the  age  in 
which  this  king  has  achieved  this  great  adventure,  is  so 
chivalrous  and  polished,  as  to  render  passions  and  policy 
subordinate  to  kingly  courtesies.  Bloodshed  and  devas- 
tation, that  defied  pity,  humanity,  and  justice,  sink  before 
gallantry  and  politeness.  The  sacrifice  by  the  French 
people  on  this  great  occasion,  will  not  be  outdone  by  the 
generosity  of  the  British  :  as  the  first  sacrifices  the  gratifi- 
cation of  lusts  brought  within  reach,  so  will  the  other 
sacrifice  all  resentment  for,  or  memory  of  violated  rights. 
Wonderful, — magic  age !  Will  is  indeed  lord  of  matter, 
and  speech  sole  mistress  of  fact.  By  interchanging  a 
few  phrases  we  can  make  a  world  the  reverse  of  the  things 
around  us ;  this  existence  of  the  breath  is  a  moral  con- 
servatory, where  blossoms  flower  and  ripens  fruit,  though 
hlow  around  the  blasts  and  lie  the  hoary  heaps  of  polar 
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winter :  or,  being  interpreted, — Louis  Philippe  comes  to 
England  to  visit  the  Sovereign  of  this  Empire,  after  (to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  north  coast  of  Africa  alone) 
having  broken  a  second  pledge  made  to  England  on  the 
subject  of  Algiers.  The  first  being,  that  he  should  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  and  consult  with  his 
allies.  The  second,  three  years  later, — that  the  projects 
of  France  should  not  extend  eastward  or  westward — to 
the  Beylic  of  Tunis,  or  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  After 
the  most  absolute  and  entire  casting  off  of  both  pledges, 
and  the  entire  violation  thereof — he,  pausing  for  a  moment 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  buccaneer  and  piratical  operations — 
operations  which,  if  the  arms  of  the  Municipal  Courts  of 
his  own  country  or  of  ours  could  reach  him,  would  bring 
him  to  the  gibbet — operations  pursued  not  less  in  perfidy  to 
England,  because  British  traitors  or  fools  have  enticed  him 
on  and  lent  him  aid— operations  not  less  traitorous  against 
France,  because  an  idle  people's  passions  have  been  en- 
listed in  their  favour — after  commencing  these  operations, 
he  is  received  here  with  satisfaction  and  of  course  approval, 
and  the  visit  is  a  source  and  signal  for  general  jubilation — 
on  the  harmony  that  exists,  and  the  peace  that  is  ensured ! 
We  have  said  Gibbet. — Whoever  kills  without  cause 
his  brother  man,  is  a  murderer,  and  it  is  no  cause  *'  to 
make  Morocco  feel  the  power  of  France ;"— it  is  not  less 
murder  because  many  are  slain  ;— it  is  not  less  murder 
because  the  servants  of  the  guilty  one  are  slain  in  exe- 
cuting his  lawless  will ; — it  is  not  less  murder  because 
he  who  orders  it  is  set  up  on  high  ; — ^it  is  not  less  murder, 
because  the  guilty  man  who  perpetrates  it  is  no  more  guilty 
in  the  eye  of  God  or  of  the  law  than  the  Sovereign  *  he 

*  In  the  atrocities  of  England,  Queen  Victoria  is  a  passive 
instrument ;— in  those  of  France  Louis  Philippe  is  the  prompter 
— the  acting  and  impelling  spirit ;  but  the  sceptre  is  not  given  in 
vain :  it  is  given  for  justice  and  the  people's  good — it  is  held 
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visits — and  is  the  object  of  respect  and  admiration  to  the 
people  whom  she  rules. 

Now  let  us  look  across  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Clay,  in- 
structed by  the  communications  of  Lord  Aberdeeu  with 
the  *'  excellent  person,"  that  no  dangers  overhung  the 
United  States  in  adopting  a  course  of  piratical  aggression, 
and  perceiving  that  the  pusillanimity  of  the  English 
Government  gives  strength  to  the  party  in  the  United 
States  that  were  moved  by  such  desires,  and  brings  into  con- 
tempt their  opponents — modifies  his  censure — and  with' 
draws  his  opposition  to  the  Annexation  Treaty ! 

The  approaching  contest  for  the  Presidential  Chair  in 
America  has  become  a  matter  afiecting  England,  as  she 
never  has  been  affected  by  such  an  event  before ;  and  it 
is  merely  between  injuries  that  the  chances  lie.  The  Can- 
didates are  reduced  to  two — Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk. 
Mr.  Polk  is  the  advocate  of  the  Annexation  question — Mr. 
Clay  has  withdrawn  his  opposition.  Mr.  Clay  is  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  restrictive  system  and  party,  and  his  success 
is  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce.  Mr.  Polk  is  the 
advocate  of  the  metallic  currency, — his  success  involves  a 
change  of  the  currency,  may  bring  a  demand  for  gold ; 
this,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  in  England,  would 
inflict  upon  us  a  convulsion  like  that  of  1825. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
to  resist  encroachment,  and  defy  even  mediation.  Russia 
is  imitating  in  Georgia  the  Protestant  missionary  prac- 
tices of  the  South  Seas  ;  and  in  Poland,  with  more  origi- 
nality, has  flogged  a  priest  to  death. 

The   Archbishop  of   Cologne  is   created  a    Cardinal, 

under  sacred  bond  to  he  used;  and,  before  the  Maker  and  Pre- 
server of  men,  sufferance,  by  the  head  of  the  state  is,  if  the  writing 
be  true,  no  less  heinous  than  perpetration.  Queen  Victoria  could 
exercise  her  judgment,  and  therein  has  authority,  in  a  matter  of 
bedchamber  women. 
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but  Mgr.  Capaccini  is  commended  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

Another  Vixen  aflTair  has  taken  place  on  the  Coast  of 
Circassia,  where  the  Porte  is  made  to  endure  in  conscious- 
ness and  in  torture — the  stripes  that  were  formerly  inflicted 
upon  the  callous  hide  of  England. 

A  matrimonial  alliance  is  announced  between  the  Royal 
Houses  of  Hanover  and  Soltikoff.*  An  oft-rejected  Rus- 
sian Princess  is  a  bargain  for  a  British  Prince^  in  con- 
sequence of  a  decision  of  a  privilege  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Having  unwittingly  opened  a  question 
of  doubtful  succession — they  have  made  it  an  object  for 
the  first  time  for  members  of  that  family  to  look  to 
foreign  alliance,  and  afforded  to  Russia  the  occasion  to 
prepare  a  question  of  disputed  succession — for  Hanover 
now,  and  ultimately  for  the  British  Empire. 

The  great  sore  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  indeed 
been  stopped  from  running ;  but  pustules  burst  from  the 
surface  of  the  corrupting  body  and  empty  their  little 
pouches.  Sir  Hercules  Pakenham  has  taken  the  occasion 
of  the  presence  of  French  officers,  at  a  dinner  at  Ports- 
mouth, to  speak  of  war  as  a  business  and  a  trade,  and 
that  if  not  practicable  between  England  and  France,  it 
was  desirable  to  promote  the  science  by  practice  on  the 
barbarous.  The  heroes  of  Constantine,  Mogadore,  and 
Isly, — the  assassins  of  the  El-Oufia  no  doubt  gladly 
accepted  the  pledge  thus  offered  by  the  heroes  of  Meeanee> 
Cabul,  IstalifF,  &c.  Oh,  it  must  have  been  a  joyous  meet- 
ing ;  and  what  Lord  Keith  could  not  comprehend,  when 
addressed  to  him,  at  Genoa,  by  a  French  Marshal,  was 
at  length  manifested  as  fully  understood  by  an  English 

''^  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  Royal  House  of  Russia  by 
any  ascertained  patronymic.  We  therefore  take  that  which  is 
the  most  ostensible  link  between  Muscovite  blood  and  the  so- 
called  Romanoff  Dynasty . 
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General,  and  proclaimed  as  a  maxim  not  of  policy  but 
humanity  and  science.  What  Lord  Keith  did  not  under- 
stand, was  the  proposition — "  that  if  only  England  and 
France  understood  each  other^  the  world  was  at  their 
disposal.'*  When  Plutarch  marvels  that  CsBsar  and 
Pompey,  having  severally  obtained  such  greatness,  did 
not  come  to  some  compromise,  so  as  to  turn  the  arms 
of  the  Republic  against  other  states  for  their  several 
greatness  and  glory,  using  the  pretext  of  the  desire  of 
civilizing  the  barbarous,  (Trpo^aaic  irXeove&ac  i?ft€po<rai 
ra  (iapfiapiKa),  be  gave  utterance  to  Greek  astuteness, 
not  to  Roman  sense.  The  Romans  even  then  were  too 
upright  still  for  the  desire, — too  clear-sighted  for  the 
pretext ;  but  Sir  Hercules  Pakenham  is  learned  as  well 
as  scientific — the  fruit  of  his  learning  is  to  imitate  the 
crimes  of  sinking  Rome — and  by  acts  most  unlike  the 
model.  The  Romans  in  their  worst  days  neither  avoided 
a  foe  for  his  strength,  nor  sought  a  confederate  in  their 
injustice,  nor  preceded  war  with  the  one  by  a  bargain  with 
the  other.  But  what  a  strange  name  for  such  unmanly 
and  un-English  thoughts,  Sir  Hercules — the  ancient  hero 
of  that  name,  went  about  destroying  monsters.'''' 

Amid  this  charming  chorus  Lord  EUenborough  comes, 
being  sent  for  by  telegraphic  despatch,  iu  order  that  the 
Duke  might  spite  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  presenting 
him  to  his  congenial  Louis  Philippe, — then  to  the  Carlton 
with  the  Duke— they  crow  and  laugh  and  crow  again  : — 
Hardinge  must  pursue  the  same  policy — he  must  attack 
the  Punjaub.    The  science  of  arms  is  glorified — the  alli- 

*  The  convives  were  not  all  of  the  same  opinion,  for  one  of 
them  expressed  the  thought  that  was  present  in  the  breast  of  all» 
that  a  war  with  France  would  be  much  more  conducive  to  science 
than  war  with  the  barbarians— that,  moreover,  it  would  be  a 
more  gentlemanlike  occupation,  and  would  be  some  means  of 
redeeming  them  on  both  sides  from  recent  savageness. 
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ance  of  the  great  powers  confirmed— the  earth  subdued, 
and  civilization  unfurls  her  blood-stained  flag  from  the 
Atlas  to  the  Himalaya. 

During  the  short  sojourn  of  the  King  of  the  French, 
France  was  busily  engaged  at  Brussels  in  achieving  a 
victory  over  English  commerce;*  and  the  very  day  after  he 
had  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  Sister  of  England, 
the  Belgian  Moniteur  announced  the  happy  triumph. 
While  England  and  France  were  squabbling  about  Mo- 
rocco, the  French  Treaty  with  Belgium  was  thrown  over- 
board^ and  Prussia  stole  a  march  upon  her,  under  the 
inspiring  influence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  presence  at  the 
Belgian  capital.  Then  comes  the  sudden  and  hearty  re- 
conciliation of  England  and  France ;  but  in  consequence 
of  France's  former  failure,  Prussia  is  now  enabled  to  engage 
her  in  a  common  scheme  of  ezcluston  of  our  trade,  an- 

*  "  Brussels,  Oct.  Uth, 
"  I  send  you  the  resolutions  come  to  here  a  few  days  ago>  by 
which  several  modifications  are  to  be  made  in  the  tari£f  of  the 
customs  of  this  country.  It  will  not  appear  in  the  Moniteur 
Beige  till  to-morrow.  With  respect  to  all  articles  which  can  in 
any  way  interest  the  trade  of  France,  an  exception  is  made  in 
favour  of  that  country.  England  alone  will  be  the  sufferer. 
Printed  cottons  which  pay  211  francs  per  100  kil.,  are  henceforth 
to  pay  325  francs.  The  duties  on  bleached,  coloured,  or  printed 
silks^  which  were  formerly  at  the  rate  of  4  francs  per  kilometre, 
have  been  raised  to  10  francs.  With  regard  to  France,  the 
present  duties  are  maintained  on  cotton  cloths  during  a  year, 
and  on  silks  during  the  period  yet  to  run  of  the  convention  of 
16th  of  July.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  differ- 
ential duties  will  be  to  substitute  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
Booen  and  Mulhausen  in  Belgium  for  those  of  Manchester. 
Belgian  industry  has  suffered  from  the  royal  ordinance  which 
recently  raised  the  duties  on  machinery  on  its  entry  into  France.*' 
— Journal  des  Dihati, 
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nounced  the  very  moment  that  we  conceive  the  reconci- 
liation effected! 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  or  immediately  before  if 9 
public  opinion  has  received  most  valuable  acquisitions,  and 
literary  and  philosophic  persons  have  bestowed  upon  it 
much  useful  instruction.  The  examination  into  the 
Malmesbury  Correspondence  by  sundry  Reviews, especially 
the  Quarterly  and  Blackwood,  gives  occasion  to  these 
authorities  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  making  closer  the 
alliance  of  England  and  the  great  Northern  Power.  It  is 
singular  that  these  two  Journals  should  have  been,  the  one 
(Blackwood's)  from  1827,  the  other  from  1828,  and  more 
especially  again  in  1834,  the  only  organs  to  proclaim 
Russia  the  foe  of  the  human  race,  the  only  power  aiming 
at  convulsion— the  sole  intelligent  one;  and  barbarous  and 
weak  as  she  was,  yet  so  superior  in  mind  and  intelligence, 
that  it  was  certain,  unless  a  new  spirit  was  awakened  in 
England  or  in  Europe,  that  she  would  trample  over  all;  and 
triumph  by  making  us,  especially  England  and  France,  the 
enemies  of  one  another.  Further,  and  more  especially  in 
Blackwood,  was  it  exposed  how  Russia  would  proceed  in 
respect  to  India, — by  rendering  the  intervening  people 
friendly,  and  by  gaining  ascendancy  over  their  separate 
governments— by  fomenting  disputes  and  dissensions  among 
them,  (how  much  more  then  by  making  England  assail 
them  on  the  plea  of  being  her  (Russia's)  friends).  Such 
were  the  great  truths  proclaimed  by  these  organs.  On 
their  assertion,  if  true,  manifestly  depended  the  very  exist- 
ence of  England,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  race. 
Results  on  each  field,  France  and  India,  have  proved  their 
truth. 

Those  organs,  in  these  expositions  were  important 
through  the  knowledge,  and  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of 

and  Sir  John  McNeill.   They  represented  a  simple 

but  all-important  case.   They  placed  it  in  the  clearest  light 
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-^painted  it  with  the  most  vivid  colours.  That  which  was  so 
painted  was  on  the  one  band  the  intelligent  hostility  of  Rus- 
sia ;  on  the  other,  the  stupid  co-operation  and  subserviency 
of  England.  These  two  organs  are  last  month  engaged 
refuting  what  they  have  heretofore  proclaimed .  They  sang 
in  one  key,  they  sing  in  another.  The  one  view  is  dis- 
solvedy  another  brightens  in  its  place;  and  while  this 
ehange  is  prepared,  the  spectators  are  unconscious  ;  neither 
is  the  art  appreciated,  nor  the  dexterity  applauded,  nor 
tbe  fact  known ;  and  the  readers  of  those  Reviews  are  as 
much  instructed,  as  much  moved,  as  much  interested  by 
the  picture  that  is  presented  to  them,  as  by  that  which 
waa! 

Then  there  is  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  an  organ  which 
OBce  held  the  same  code  of  doctrines^  as  the  Quarterly 
nr  as  Blackwood,  or  as  indeed  any  and  all  the  leading 
journals  of  Europe  from  the  close  of  1834  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1837.  This  journal  indeed  still  continues  a 
guardian  against  the  seductions  of  its  compeers.  It  tells 
us  still  that  the  great  danger  for  the  world  is  from  Russia, 
and  refers  to — Lord  Palmerston  as  the  sole  protection 
against  it !  Well  might  Canning  exclaim,  "  he  takes  but 
a  narrow  view  of  the  working  of  a  free  Constitution  who 
neglects  the  influence  of  the  Press."  The  Press  is  a 
machine  to  multiply  words,  and  when  organized,  of  ex- 
cluding all  words  save  those  of  a  certain  figure.  Who, 
therefore,  that  has  a  purpose,  will  neglect  that  instrument  ? 
But  unfortunately,  as  was  observed  by  the  old  orator  of 
Rome,  those  who  are  engaged  in  injuring  the  State  are 
endowed  with  an  activity,  a  perseverance  and  an  endu- 
rance which  enables  them,  though  they  be  but  few,  many 
times  to  overbalance  the  good  and  the  just.  The  Press, 
like  speech,  is  of  use  for  those  who  have  thoughts,  whether 
it  be  to  express  or  to  conceal  them ;  and  tbe  maxim  of 
Canning,  addressed  to  a  number  of  English  citizens  sitting 
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round  a  table  with  glasses  in  their  hands  and  wine  in 
their  decanters,  and  vehemently  clieered  by  them,  is  the 
practice—the  business  of  the  Cabinet  of  a  nation  of  slaves. 
What  the  Press  in  this  free  constitutional  country  may 
be  made  to  do  in  the  service  of  a  master  who  owns  in  his 
own  person  more  slaves  than  the  whole  population  of 
England,  judge  by  the  following  extract  from  a  British 
Magazine,  considered  both  "  independent"  and  "  intel- 
lectual."— A  **  nobleman"  is  made  to  say  :  — 

"  I  have  encountered  many  a  monarch,  statesman,  philo- 
sopher, and  warrior,  and  have  never  felt  that  my  eye  was  not 
as  strong  as  theirs,  or  that  their  gaze  could  abash  or  confound 
me ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  I 
have  made  many  attempts  to  sustain  the  shock  of  his  penetrat- 
ing looks,  and  I  have  invariably  failed.  I  shall  never  attempt 
it  again.  His  eye  reaches  the  heart,  mind,  conscience.  I 
never  felt  anything  like  it,  and  in  future  I  shall  satisfy  myself 
with  being  looked  at  if  such  an  honour  should  be  my  fate.  I 
desire  not  to  exchange  glances."* 

This  reminds  us  of  Herodotus'  story  of  the  masters 
attacking  the  revolted  slaves,  not  with  swords  but  with 
whips;  and  this  was  efficient  despite  the  women.  It  is  a 
woman  of  England  that  is  to  instruct  the  men  to  bear  and 
invite  the  knout. 

When  the  annals  of  Tacitus  were  written,  they  were 
not  published  to  the  world.  There  was  then  no  press  by 
which  those  warning  words  which  have  been  conveyed 
down  to  us,  might  have  been  made  known  to  the  nation, 
so  was  there  no  press  to  spread  confusion  and  corruption. 

We,  therefore,  labour  under  the  graver  guilt,  that  the  ex- 
position of  these  things  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
the  graver  danger  from  the  press  and  its  activity.     And 

*  From  Frazer's  Magazine.  The  article  looks  like  Miss  Rigby, 
the  author  of  Letters  from  the  Baltic. 
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this  instrument,  become  of  injury  to  os  by  mere  misuse 
within^  i:^  at  the  service,  against  us,  of  a  foreign  Tyrant,  the 
chief  of  a  wondrous  organization  which  we  are  too 
courteous  to  consider  base,  and  too  candid  to  esteem  in- 
telligent. 

On  the  Tisit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  Whig  and 
the  Tory  press  came  to  a  common  understanding,  to  sus- 
pend  all  criticisms  and  judgments,  and  to  unite  in 
generous  and  commendatory  hospitality  of  the  royal 
guest ;  on  the  visit  of  Louis  Philippe  this  understand- 
ing fades,  and  this  compact  is  broken;  and  the  man 
that  all  England  admires  and  extols  is  violently  assaulted 
by  the  Whig  Press,  and  coldly  defended  by  the  Tory. 
Aggravating  exasperation  in  France,  where  they  do  not 
fail  to  compare  the  reception  of  the  two  monarchs  as 
constituted  by  the  London  newspapers  ;  heightening  that 
animosity  against  England  which  must  make,  to-mor- 
row, or  another  day,  Louis  Philippe  adopt  the  course  of 
hostility  to  England  as  the  necessary  hold  of  his  own 
supremacy. 

It  is  our  part,  however,  joyfully  to  record  the  fact,  that 
a  difference  was  made  between  the  reception  of  the  two 
monarchs  which  sufficiently  marks  that,  as  yet,  England's 
animosities  against  France,  and  her  sympathies  for  Russia 
have  not  risen  so  as  to  find  a  common  level.  To  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  there  was  a  single  address  presented — 
that  from  the  Russian  company,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
arrival  on  the  free  soil  of  Britain.  Whatever  the  adulation 
of  that  corrupt  and  interested  body,  a  sense  of  shame  must 
have  been  the  pervading  feeling  of  their  hearts.  On  the 
other  hand,  simultaneous  and  universal  were  the  mani^ 
festations  of  sympathy  with  the  King  of  the  French,  and  a 
general  enthusiasm  was  excited  wherever  he  or  his  suite 
appeared.  In  the  first  case  all  was  forced  and  unnatural, 
even  to  the  self-abasing  courtesies  of  the  nobility.     In  the 
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latter,  it  was  no  more  the  constrained  sentiments  of  a 
people  than  the  surprised  hospitality  of  a  sovereign.  The 
only  spontaneous  movement  to  which  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor  gave  rise  was  on  the  part  of  the  Poles ;  and 
that  act  characterizes  the  man  and  the  circumstance  in  a 
manner  rendering  doubly  odious  and  contemptible  all 
those  who  bore  a  willing  part  in  the  pageants  to  which 
his  presence  gave  birth.  So  much  for  the  fact  of  ex- 
isting sympathies.  We  speak  not  of  what  a  just  people 
ought  to  have  felt  in  respect  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 
At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  the  Whig  press  represented 
not  the  sentiments  of  the  body,  and  that  it  was  moved  by 
impulses,  and  worked  for  purposes  that  they  shared  not  in, 
and  knew  not  of. 

It  may  be  to  some  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we,  who 
are  exposing  and  denouncing  the  acts  of  France,  should 
reproach  any  section  of  the  press  because  of  apparently  a 
similar  conduct.  But  what  we  point  to  in  the  Whig  press 
is  not  indignation  against  crime,  but  hostility  against 
France — is  not  exposure  of  those  crimes — that  the  good 
understanding  of  the  two  countries  may  be  restored  by 
their  obliteration,  but  it  is  the  pouring  forth  of  animosity 
that  is  only  pretended,  and  that  is  manifested  to  produce  a 
no  fictitious  response.  Those  who  now  revile,  formerly, 
with  as  much  deceit,  pretended  friendship ;  they  then  used 
that  friendship  to  lead  her  and  to  betray  her  into  those 
very  acts  which  now  justify  their  outcry.  In  power  they 
sanctioned  those  acts ;— out  of  power,  and  quite  recently, 
they  have  justified  them,  and  from  the  present  ministry 
drawn  the  justification  of  them.  We  have,  at  the  period 
of  their  occurrence,  declared  that  they  were  sanctioned  by 
the  English  Government,  in  order  to  become  the  grounds 
of  future  hostility — now  our  words  are  justified  in  the 
events;  and  while  we  denounce  in  France  the  crimes  into 
which   she   has  been   thus  led,  we  show  in  the  men  of 
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whom  the  Whig  press  are  the  blind,  but  docile  instra- 
ments — the  agents  of  this  atrocious  perfidy  against  the  two 
nations. 

However,  we  have  now  accomplished  a  great  phase  by 
our  royal  courtesies.  We  have  received  in  England — anti- 
slavery  England,  the  largest  proprietor  of  slaves  in  the 
world.  We  have  received  in  England — constitutional 
England,  the  patron  and  pattern  of  despotic  govern- 
ments. We  have  received  in  England— moral  England, 
the  man  who  has  reached  the  throne  by  treason  and 
deceit.  We  have  received  in  England— neutral  Eng- 
land, the  representative,  in  a  kingly  person,  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  These  four  personages  we  have  had  the 
talent  to  accept,  and  to  identify  ourselves  with,  in  only 
a  visit  from  two,  and  we  have  accomplished  the  enthu- 
siastic  reception  of  these  two  individuals  almost  simul- 
taneously. 

The  associations  of  party,  within  states  and  without,  are 
valued  and  valuable  for  the  hatreds  they  produce ;  they 
are  null  and  void  for  the  sympathies  they  engender. 
England  will  not  thus  make  herself  at  once  the  friend 
of  the  moral  and  the  base— of  the  slave-holder  and  the 
free — of  the  constitutional  and  the  legitimate.  She  will 
by  each  be  suspected  or  hated.  And  upon  the  top  of  this 
comes  an  alliance  with  the  House  of  Russia  !  England, 
then,  is  no  longer  the  bulwark  of  the  world  against 
Russian  ambition :  she  now  stands  confessed  and  avowed 
its  partner.  Nor  is  this  consummation  without  some  ad- 
vantage. The  respect  borne  to  England  because  of  sup- 
posed intelligence  and  integrity  has  compressed  in  all 
other  states,  the  very  idea  of  making  an  eifort  to  see  or 
grapple  with  the  dangers  that  menace  Europe.  The 
false  reputation  of  England  and  her  statesmen  was  the 
cloak  of  Russia,  and  the  extinction  of  the  sense  of  Europe. 
Now  it  must  come  home  to  each  separate  state,  however 
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small  or  contemptible  it  may  be,  that  upon  itself,  its  own 
energies  and  thoughts,  depends  its  chance  of  safety. 

Recently  the  dangers  of  Europe  being  pointed  out  to 
the  highest  functionary  of  the  court  of  Rome,  his  reply 
was,  "  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  understood  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  surely  he  must  be  a  match 
for  Russia."  The  events  which  have  just  occurred  will 
prevent  such  confidence  being  hereafter  entertained  ;  and 
if  anything  can  unloose  the  fatal  bandage  from  the  eyes  of 
nations,  it  will  be  the  alliance  which  is  now  announced. 


PASSAGES  PROM  THE  LIFE  of  LOUIS  PHILIPPE, 

AND    NO    RBFLECTIONS. 


The  life  of  a  good  man  is  a  contiDaoas  repentance/ 


Louis  Philippe  is  the  son  of  a  gaoler  of  Padua, 
having  been  substituted  for  a  female  child  (well  known  as 
Maria  Stella  before  she  was  married  to  an  English  Peer) 
born  to  Philippe,  Doke  of  Orleans,  surnamed  Egalite  the 
Regicide. 

After  he  had  lived  twenty-seven  years,  he  made  recan- 
tation of  his  past  courses,  as  thus  detailed  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1800. 

"  On  Thursday,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  waited  on  his 
Royal  Highness,  (Monsieur,)  and  being  introduced  into  his 
closet,  he  addressed  him  by  saying,  '  that  he  had  come  to 
ask  forgiveness  for  all  his  faults,  which  be  hoped  would 
be  forgotten.  They  were  the  effect  of  error,  and  were  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  evil  counsels  of  an  intriguing  woman 
(Madame  de  Genlis),  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  his  education.'  He  added,  *  that  he  was  ready  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  the  reparation  of  his  errors,  and 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  lawful  Sovereign.  My  brothers 
(continued  he)  whom  I  have  left  indisposed  at  Clifton,  par- 
ticipate in  my  sentiments,  and  will  hasten  to  offer  to  your 
Royal  Highness  the  same  protestations  of  repentance.'  Mon- 
sieur then  embraced  the  Duke,  and  replied,  '  That  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  he  had  just  heard. 
He  received  them  with  pleasure,  but  he  recommended  the 
Duke  to  repeat  them  to  the  King  himself,  and  he  should  have 
great  satisfaction  in  forwarding  his  letter  to  Mittau.'  As  soon 
as  the  conversation  had  ended.  Monsieur  and  the  Duke  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  were  assembled  several  emi« 
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grants  of  the  first  distinction,  before  whom  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  begged  leave  to  make  a  recantation  of  his  errors. 
He  then  expressed  his  wish  to  see  his  uncle,  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon:  the  intended  visit  was  soon  after  made,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place  in  the  same  manner  as  with  Monsieur. 
On  Friday,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  again  waited  on  Monsieur, 
with  the  letter  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Mittau,  which  was  for^ 
warded  on  the  same  evening.  Monsieur  recommended  that 
another  should  be  written,  signed  by  each  of  the  three  brothers, 
and  in  still  stronger  terms,  which  the  Duke  promised  to  see 
executed  immediately  on  their  coming  to  town." 

In  1809,  he  went  to  Tarragona  to  propose  himself  as 
king  of  the  Spaniards,  setting  aside  Napoleon,  Joseph  and 
Ferdinand,  ofFc^ringas  his  claims,  his  Bourbon  blood,  and 
the  opportunity  he  would  afford  to  Spain,  of  combining  in 
his  person  election  and  legitimacy,^ 

*  Thus  much  transpired  in  The  Annual  Register  for  1810, 
(History  of  Europe,  p.  221.)—**  Of  all  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  at  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  by  far  the 
most  active  and  enterprising,  and  the  most  distinguished  both  by 
natural  capacity  and  accomplishments.  It  was  naturally  imagined 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  Prince  in  Spain,  would  tend  to 
heighten  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  detach  some 
of  the  French  ftom  an  Usurper  to  a  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  hia 
kinswoman,  and  resided  at  the  Court  of  Palermo.  He  was  in- 
vited by  the  Regency,  on  the  11th  of  March,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  on  the  frontier  of  France.  He  landed  from 
Sicily  first  at  Malta,  in  the  beginning  of  June  ;  from  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Tarragona,  in  Catalonia ;  whither  he  was  expected 
to  return,  after  holding  a  conference  with  the  Regency  and  the 
British  Commander  at  Cadiz.  When  the  Duke  arrived  in  Cata- 
lonia, he  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  purpose  of  his 
arrival,  and  inviting  all  true  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  Spaniards,  to 
join  him  in  the  effort  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  and  usurpation.    But  the  Cortea  would  not  confirm  this 
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In  1814,  he  was  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  the  person  that  Rassia 
would  like  to  see  King  of  Franco. 

Some  months  later,  Louis  XVIII.  instead  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne  by  restored  right,  submitted  to  be  proposed 
in  the  Senate  by  Talleyrand  as  "  Louis  Francis  Xavier — 
a  fit  and  proper  person,  &c." — because  Louis  Philippe  was 
ready  and  at  hand  in  case  of  scruples. 

In  1829,  after  interviews  with  George  the  Fourth,  the 
latter  expressed  himself,  and  particularly  to  Lady 
B — dd — Id,  to  the  following  effect: — "  1  have  greatly 
altered  my  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  fact  is, 
he  is  an  altered  man ;  he  has  opened  his  heart  to  me ; 
has  confessed  far  more  than  I  knew ;  acknowledged  with 
many  tears,  his  past  misdeeds.  This  change  has  come 
over  him  since  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  who  has 
behaved  to  him,  he  says,  with  more  than  royal  muni- 
ficence, more  than  paternal  affection  ;  that  if  ever  he 
could  have  harboured  a  thought  not  loyal  to  Louis  XVIII. 
at  all  events  he  never  could  feel  towards  Charles  X., 
save  as  the  most  devoted  and  dutiful  of  subjects." 

Some  months  later,  the  National  was  set  up,  the  money 

Prince  in  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  Catalonia,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Regency  :  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Cadiz,  which  he  did  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and 
returned  in  a  Spanish  frigate  to  Sicily.  It  was  said  at  the  time, 
that  the  cause  of  the  Doke's  disappointment  and  dismissal  from 
Spain  was,  the  ambition  he  discovered,  and  the  intrigues  he  had 
begun  to  set  on  foot  among  the  members  of  the  Cortes,  for  being 
appointed  sole  Regent  of  Spain  during  the  captivity  and  absence 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  This  report  derives  a  degree  of  probability 
from  the  subsequent  determination  of  the  Cortes  towards  the 
dose  of  1811,  that  no  person  should  be  appointed  to  the  Regency 
of  Spain,  during  the  captivity  of  Ferdinand,  who  had  any  claim 
to  the  eventual  succession  to  the  Crown." 
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partly  contributed  by  the  Due  d'Orleans,  The  object  of 
the  National  was  to  prepare  France  for  a  second  revolu- 
tion,  by  presenting  to  it  the  picture  of  England,  and 
establishing  an  analogy  of  necessity  between  the  constitu- 
tional course  to  be  run  by  the  two  countries.  The  first 
revolution  in  England,  dynastic,  accompanied  by  de- 
capitation of  a  divine-right  king,  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  usurper;  the  expulsion  of  that  usurper, 
or  of  his  authority;  the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty; 
the  second  in  succession  of  that  dynasty  religious  and 
fanatic ;  his  expulsion  by  a  second  or  constitutional  revo« 
lution.  This  was  the  history  of  constitutional  England, 
this  was  the  progress  of  the  country  and  system  that 
France  imitated.  It  was  the  History  of  France  up  to 
the  last  phase ;  viz.,  the  expulsion  of  the  fanatic  king, 
the  successor  of  the  restored  one.  The  scaffold  of  Louis 
XVI.9  the  glories  of  Napoleon,  St.  Helena,  the  restoration, 
the  succession  of  the  religious  monarch,  the  prototype  of 
James  II. — were  exhibited  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
National,  during  several  months,  in  striking  parallelism; 
the  object  was  so  well  understood  by  the  Government  of 
Charles  X.,  that  every  morning,  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  National^  the  Procureur-General  had  a  copy 
regularly  brought  to  him  for  examination.  He  had  noted 
the  period  when  the  positively  treasonable  matter  would 
come,  and  had  fixed  on  the  beginning  of  August  for  an 
indictment  for  treason ;  he  was  anticipated  by  a  few  days, 
and  the  National  accomplished  the  parallel  it  described  !* 

•  **  Signs  of  the  Times. — The  Pilot  and  Minerve  (of 
Montreal)  have  an  article  headed  ''  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and 
Charles  I.  ;*'  they  compare  the  Responsible-Government  Reso- 
lutions of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  the  3rd  September,  1841, 
to  the  Petition  of  Right ;  asserting  that  Sir  Charles  has  violated 
the  former,  as  Charles  L  the  latter.    We  do  not  know  whether 

VOL.  IV.  2  M 
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The  arrestatlon  of  the  Dae  d'Orleang  for  treason,  was  the 
last  subject  debated  in  the  Council  of  Charles  X.  This 
took  place  during  the  ^^  three  days,"  and  the  proposal 
was  overruled  by  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  who  said,  "  But 
the  populace  have  not  yet  shouted  '  Vive  d'Orleans  V" 

The  last  act  of  Charles  X.  was  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Ordinances,  and  the  resignation  in  favour  of  his  grandson. 
This  was  by  him  placed,  to  carry  instantly  to  Paris,  in 
the  hands  of  the— Due  de  Martemart  /♦  The  revolution 
even  then  might  have  been  spared.  The  Due  de  Morte- 
mart  proceeded  not  to  Paris  but  to  NetiiUy!  Next  morn- 
ing he  arrived  to  receive  the  announcement  from  M. 
Lafitte — ^*  Monsieur  1  les  Bourbons  ont  cess^  de  r^gner  !*' 

The  Due  d*Orleans  was  found,  with  soiled  hands  and 
shoes,  digging  in  his  garden,  by  the  Deputation  that  went 
to  Neuilly  to  inform  him  of  the  events  of  Paris. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  for  raising  the  Due  d'Orleans 
to  the  throne  was,  that  being  the  richest  man  in  France, 
he  would  require  no  civil  list ;   it  being  the  law  of  the 

they  intend  that  the  precedents  which  they  cite  should  be  fol- 
lowed out  in  all  tJieir  consequences.^*  ^  Qn^ec  Gazette. 

A  Quebec  Paper,  published  in  French,  says,  the  judgment  of 
**fe  jtays  est  sans  appel,^  and  that  **  opposition  to  the  WUl  of 
the  Chamber  is  an  unpardonable  offence."  The  Toronto  Patriot 
remarks,  that  such  was  the  avowed  doctrine  of  the  Revolution 
during  twelve  years,  and  is  the  actual  practice  of  France  after 
half  a  century  of  struggle.  **  The  French  Editor,"  says  the 
Patriot,  *<may  obtain  from  his  recent  French  papers,  whose 
Editors  are  not  yet  in  gaol,  the  account  of  the  forts  detachis^  and 
the  enumeration  of  the  regiments  of  the  line  forming  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  garrison  Paris  under  the  orders  of  Louis 
Philippe,  in  support  of  the  *jugement  sans  appeU  " 

*  We  refer  to  the  first  series  of  the  Portfolio,  Vol.  I.  p.  425, 
et  seq.  for  the  character  of  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Russian  Cabinet 
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Frepch  moDarchy,  that  the  private  property  of  the  King 
should  become  the  public  property  of  the  state. 

Louis  Philippe  had  already  disposed  of  his  privAtA 
property  by  deeds  filling  several  boxes,  and  which  could 
not  have  taken  less  than  months  to  prepare.  They  were 
prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  equally  to  guarantee  bis 
family  against  confiscation  in  case  of  failure. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  she  met 
at  some  distance  from  Paris  the  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
Duke  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
approached  the  carriage.  She  said  to  him*  ^*  Hasten  to 
Paris,  we  depend  upon  your  loyalty,  and  that  of  ypur 
family.'*  He  replied,  '^  D^pendenc^  cannot  be  better 
placed,  and  we  are  ready  tp  saprifice  our  lives  in  ypiir 
defence.'* 

Approaching  Paris,  he  baited  his  regimept,  anil 
telling  them  that  the  Bourbons  bad  Qeased  to  reign, 
unpacked  from  his  travelling  cases  tricolor  cockades  for 
all  his  men. .  This  was  the  first  regiment  that  broke  ito 
military  oath  ;  the  event  was  recorded  and  consecrated  by 
calling  the  road,  Le  Chemin  de  la  revoke. 

Twelve  years  afterwards,  at  this  very  spot,  the  horses  of 
the  Due  d'Orleans  took  fright  without  apparent  cause, 
he  threw  himself  out  and  was  killed,  and  the  horses  then 
stood  still. 

Louis  Phillippe  became  king  of  the  French.  He  was 
immediately  joyfully  recognized  by  England. 

Before  his  recognition  he  pledged  himself  to  withdraw 
from  the  occupation  of  Algiers.  He  continued  the  occu- 
pation of  Algiers,  identifying  himself  therewith  by  send- 
ing his  sons. 

He  had  Charles  X.  persecuted  and  arrested  for  public 
and  private  debts  in  England. 

He  spared  some  reyenues  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux . 
by  cancelling  them  he  would  have  exposed  to  a  like  fate 
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under  changed  circumstancep,  the  fortune  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  which  by  the  kindness  of  Charles  X.  in  making 
renanciation  on  the  part  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  in 
receiving  the  Baroness  de  Fouch^res  at  court,  he  had 
secured  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale. 

He  signed  a  treaty  with  England  for  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  influence  and  counteracting  the  designs 
of  Russia  and  the  northern  powers.  He  took  counsel 
with  the  northern  powers  and  Russia  against  his  own 
cabinet  and  England. 

In  the  first  days  of  November,  1840,  during  the  6meutes 
that  followed  the  Treaty  of  July,  he  discovered  that  large 
sums  of  money  had  been  distributed  from  the  Russian 
Embassy  to  promote  the  ^meutes,  and  made  an  apology 
for  having  made  the  discovery. 

Sometime  later,  during  the  same  events,  the  council 
chamber  over  which  he  presided  was  thus  described  by  a 
member  of  his  cabinet — ^*  Nous  6tions  dix  hommes,  et 
nous  n'en  savions  pas  plus  Tun  que  Tautre,  et  il  y  avait 
le  roi  qui  ne  s'y  entendait  pas  plus  que  nous,  et  qui 
sanglottait." 

On  the  visit  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  to  England, 
dreading  any  support  to  that  Pretender  in  England  or 
appearance  of  it  to  France,  he  sent  over  reasoning  arti- 
cles which,  through  the  intervention  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, were  inserted  in  an  English  newspaper :  by  these 
the  visit  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  was  rendered  im- 
portant; they  were  stopped  by  the  journal  in  question, 
finding  at  last  that  they  were  '^  too  injudicious." 

He  pledged  himself  to  England,  retaining  Algiers,  not 
to  attack  Tunis  or  Morocco.  He  has  attacked  the  one 
by  threat  and  menace,  and  the  other  with  open  arms 
and  invasion,  and  he  has  come  to  England,  and  is 
received  with  exultation. 
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He  is  by  England  venerated  for  his  character,  admired 
for  his  talents,  the  object  of  gratitude  for  the  dexterity, 
judiciousness,  and  success,  with  which  he  has  toiled,  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  future  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  learn 
by  these  facts,  by  what  qualities  the  crown  of  a  free  people 
could  be  won,  and  the  respect  of  an  enlightened  people 
secured. 

P,S. — On  Louis  Philippe's  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
dispatched  Marshal  Mortier  to  Russia,  to  try  to  induce 
the  Emperor  to  acknowledge  him  amongst  the  brother- 
hood of  Sovereigns.  Mortier  had  to  return  unsuccessful. 
Afterwards  Louis  Philippe  sent  Marshal  Marmont  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  Russia  having  at  that  time  designs  against 
India,  he  offered  to  the  Emperor  his  co-operation  in  India, 
Ireland,  or  elsewhere.  These  overtures  were  met  by  con- 
tempt. On  the  Queen  of  England  visiting  Louis  Philippe 
at  Eu,  the  Emperor  felt  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Queen's  Ministers,  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  his  treachery ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  gain  belief 
without  shewing  the  letters  which  he  could  not  trust  out 
of  his  own  hands.  When,  however,  the  King  of  the 
French  was  to  return  the  Queen's  visit,  the  Emperor 
could  no  longer  contain  his  indignation ;  he  started  sud- 
denly for  England ;  and  at  his  first  interview  with  the 
Queen,  told  her  the  facts.  She  declared  she  could  not 
believe  it  without  the  most  positive  proof;  upon  which 
he  drew  the  letters  from  his  breast  pocket,  and  said, 
<*  Vaild  les  ariginauxy  ils  sont  a  vous.*'  The  Queen  had 
asked  to  see  copies. 

This  is  the  history,  recently  propagated  by  the  Russian 
Embassy,  of  the  Emperor's  visit ;  and  there  is  no  impro- 
bability whatever  in  the  circumstances.  In  our  number 
which  appeared  just  before  the  Emperor's  visit,  and  after 
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it  was  authoritatiTely  asserted  that  he  was  not  coming, 
we  expressed  our  confidence  that  he  would  come,  and  that 
from  the  great  importance  of  anticipating  or  frustrating 
the  visit  of  the  King  of  the  French*  Subsequently  to  his 
departure,  in  an  article  upon  that  visit,  we  quoted  several 
expressions  of  his  to  the  Queen,  of  the  most  outrageous 
oharaeter  as  against  France,  and  most  insulting  as  regards 
Her  Majesty,-— sentences  which  could  not  have  been 
invented  for  him,  and  sentiments  which  he  could  not 
have  uttered  unless  he  had  entirely  subjugated  the  mind 
of  the  Queen.  To  effect  that  end,  there  could  be  no 
more  direct  and  speedy  means  than  by  startling  her  with 
the  revelation  of  some  treachery  of  Louis  Philippe.  Of 
oourse  that  was  no  difficult  matter  for  Russia  to  have 
in  her  possession.  Louis  Philippe  is  not  one  of  those 
eren  that  Russia  has  to  lead  or  invite.  She  holds  him 
under  the  lash, — his  life  has  been  a  daily  plot,  and 
bhi  kingly  existence  is  an  hourly  insecurity — she  can  upset 
him  when  she  likes — could  she  not  make  him  in  a  week 
tbn  object  of  universal  hatred  in  England,  and  what 
would  then  be  his  tenure?  There  would  be  no  necessity 
to  commence  with  him  by  verbal  advances,  in  order  to 
draw  forth  written  replies,  as  was  practised  with  the 
French  Cabinet  in  1630,*  and  which  in  1840  were  used  for 
carrying  out  the  Treaty  of  July  15th.  This  may  appear, 
of  course,  very  astonishing  to  those  who  fancy  Louis 
Philippe  a  high-minded,  virtuous  Sovereign,  and  the 
judicious  preserver  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  may  ap- 
pear very  extraordinary  that  two  or  three  individuals, 
forming  one  Cabinet,  should  thus  play  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  as  if  they  were  clowns  or  children  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  this  anecdote  more  extraordinary  than  in  the 
fact*— they  tally. 
The  proposal  of  Louis  Philippe  is  said  to  have  been 

•  See  Appended  note  to  '*  The  Crim.*' 
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one  of  diplomatic  interference  to  regulate  the  relations 
of  Ireland  to  England,  on  the  same  general  principles 
of  policy  and  philanthropy  that  dictated  the  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

There  are  three  Potentates  in  Europe  to  whom  our  at- 
tention is  peculiarly  awakened,  and  regarding  whom  an 
estimate  is  distinctly  formed  ;  and  these  are,  the  Sultan, 
whom  we  deplore  as  powerless— the  Pope,  whom  we  fear 
as  designing— and  Louis  Philippe,  whom  we  admire  as 
judicious*  Russia  holds  and  acts  differently.  She  does 
not  despise  the  Sultan — she  does  not  fear  the  Pope- 
she  does  not  respect  Louis  Philippe.  She  is  resisted  by 
the  first — she  tramples  on  the  second — she  goads  and 
drives  the  last.  What  do  you  think  the  Russian  Cabinet 
thinks  of  Queen  Victoria,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
English  patriotism,  and  sense?  If  her  estimate  of  all 
other  persons  differs  from  yours,  the  same  mode  of  judging 
comes  home  to  the  principals.  You  may  rest  assured  her 
judgment  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  yours,  and  that  she  no 
more  holds  herself  barbarous  than  you  wise.  And  her 
affairs  prosper. 


Note  to  thb  Crisis. 


"  Paris,  25th  September,  1840. 

'<  While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  I  have 
learned  the  details  of  proposals  made  to  France  by  Russia  in 
1830,  and  which  concluded  in  an  arrangement  by  which 
France  was  to  suffer  Russia  to  add  Constantinople  to  her 
dominions,  and  consented  to  concur  in  the  measures  which 
Russia  might  take  to  bring  about  this  result. 

*<  Russia  was  not  in  any  manner  to  proceed  by  violent 
means,  but  as  the  Turkish  empire  was  falling  to  pieces  by  itself 
Russia  was  only  to  assist  this  dissolution,  and  in  a  pacific 
manner,  tliat   is    to   say,   by   ▲  succession  of  treaties. 
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Prussia  and  Aastria  were  to  be  broagbt  to  take  part  in  tbia 
arrangement.  Russia  was  to  protect  France  against  the 
maritime  power  of  England.  The  possession  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  Antwerp  and  Belgium,  were  guaranteed  to  her  ; 
Holland  was  however  to  keep  Luxembourg ;  Prussia  would 
be  offered  a  compensation  in  Hanover,  and  in  the  whole  or  in 
a  part  of  Saxony ;  Austria  would  receive  for  her  share  the 
Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube. 

"  This  negotiation  was  revealed  by  Prince  Polignac  himself 
during  the  revolution  of  July,  to  prove  that  he  had  served  the 
interests  of  France.  It  is  known  that  certain  documents,  rela- 
tive to  this  transaction,  were  at  the  time  charitably  thrown  In 
the  fire  by  the  distinguished  Historian  of  French  diplomacy , 
as  he  judged  that  they  might  have  brought  Prince  Polignac 
to  the  block. 

"To  prepare  for  the  abandonment  by  the  British  cabinet  of 
the  alliance  with  France,  Russia  invited  from  the  preceding 
administration,  that  of  M.  M0I6,  propositions  similar  to  those 
above  detailed.  These  having  at  length  assumed  a  definite 
shape,  M.  Brunow  was  sent  to  London,  armed  with  those 
proofs  of  the  treachery  of  France." 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT 

AS  INFLUENCING  THE  ALLIANCES  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  STATES* 


[We  borrow  from  a  series  of  Pamphlets  entitled  "  Dip- 
lomacy and  Commerce/'  published  at  Glasgow  in  the 
beginning  of  1840,  the  following  conversation,  which 
has  important  bearings  on  our  present  relations  with 
France,  and  is  no  less  interesting  from  the  date  of  its 
occurrence  than  from  its  matter."] 

Olasgawy  February  Bth,  1840. 

Mr.  B.*— I  consider  the  danger  of  Europe,  and  the 
complications  of  the  relations  of  States,  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  antagonism  between  the  Despotic  and  the 
Liberal  Principles. 

Mr.  U. — Then  two  powers  exist  in  these  words — there 
is  despotic  power,  and  there  is  liberal  power,  and  these 
must  stand  distinct  from  nations,  since  they  only  act 
through  nations. 

Mr.  B.— Yes. 

Mr.  U. — Each  of  them,  therefore,  must  have  a  distinct 
existence. 

Mr.  B.-^Yes. 

Mr.  U. — Will  you,  then,  render  intelligible  to  me  what 
tlie  despotic  principle  is. 

Mr.  B.— The  reverse  of  the  constitutional. 

Mr.  U. — But  that  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  other  has 
no  existence  in  itself. 

Mr.  B.— True. 

Mr.  U.— There  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as  the  des- 
potic principle,  since  it  is  only  the  reverse  of  the  consti- 
tutional. 

Mr.  B. — ^Well,  perhaps  not. 

*  The  conversation  was  between  Mr.  Walter  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Urqiihart. 
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Mr.  U.— Where,  then,  are  the  two  antagonist  powers? 
-  Mr.   B.^Oh  !    but  that  which   resists  another  is  a 
power  of  itself. 

Mr.  U.— Then  let  os  go  to  the  acting— the  consti- 
tational  principle — What  is  the  constitutional  system? 

Mr.  B. — It  is  the  representative  system. 

Mr.  U. — Has  that  representation  reference  to  an  inter- 
nal state,  or  to  foreign  action  ? 

Mr.  B.— To  the  internal  state. 

Mr.  U.— But  the  relationships  between  nations  have 
reference  the  one  to  the  other,  and  not  to  their  internal 
state. 

Mr.  B.-Yes. 

Mr.  U.— In  what  consists  then  the  relationships  be- 
tween States  ?  Is  it  not  in  acts  of  violence,  or  dispositions 
of  violence  existing  in  one  and  repelled  by  another— ex- 
isting in  one  and  repelled  by  several? 

Mr.  B.— Yes. 

Mr.  U.— -The  relationships  of  States,  therefore,  have 
reference  to  the  matter  of  justice. 

Mr.  B.— Yes. 

Mr.  U.— Is  the  matter  of  Justice  synonymous  with 
representative  government? 

Mr.  B.— No. 

Mr.  U. — Consequently  the  representative  form  of  go- 
vernment is  not  an  active  international  principle,  and 
having  no  existence,  neither  has  that  existence  which  is 
the  reverse  of  it.  How  then  can  the  despotic  and 
representative  systems,  bring  about  complications  in  the 
afiairs  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  B.— But  you  will  allow  that  there  are  sympathies 
between  governments  which  are  of  the  same  internal 
character,  and  these  sympathies  it  is  which  determine 
their  foreign  alliances. 

Mr.  U. — Is  Turkey  a  despotic  or  a  constitutional  go- 
vernment J 
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Mr.  B. — A  despotic. 

Mr.  U. — Is  England  a  constitutional  or  a  despotic 
government? 

Mr.  B.— A  constitutional  government. 

Mr.  U. — Is  Russia  a  constitutional  or  a  despotic  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  B.— A  despotic. 

Mr.  U.— Therefore,  we  have  Russia  and  Turkey  des- 
potic governments,  and  England  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Are  the  sympathies  of  Turkey  with  Russia  or 
with  England  ? 

Mr.  B.— Of  course  I  admit  that,  but  that  is  an  except 
tion,  and  that  proves  the  rule. 

Mr.  U.— It  is  by  the  presence  of  something  different,  that 
you  perceive  the  common  parts  of  things  which  otherwise 
would  escape  your  notice,  and  that  way  the  exception  proves 
the  rule,  by  shewing  the  rule  to  exist*  But  if  you  say  that 
sympathy  exists,  and  then  admit  that  sympathy  does  not 
exist  between  those  things,  in  regard  to  which  you  said  it 
must  exist,  the  proposition  cannot  be  true,  or  the  state- 
ment cannot  be  correct ;  and  if  the  statement  is  correct, 
the  proposition  cannot  be  true,  bo  that  the  exception 
would  not  prove  but  constitute  the  rule.  But  is  this  an 
exception?  Is  France  a  constitutional  or  a  despotic 
government? 

Mr.  B. — A  constitutional  government. 

Mr.  U. — Are  the  sympathies  of  France*  with  con- 
stitutional England,  or  with  despotic  Russia  ? 

Mr.  B. — I  admit  these  again  are  with  Russia. 

Mr.  U.— Is  the  United  States  a  despotic  or  a  consti- 
tutional government  ? 

Mr.  B.— A  constitutional  government. 

*  This  expression  has  reference  to  the  then  state  of  feeling  as 
worked  up  by  the  occupation  of  Algiers,  &c.  and  leading  of  ne- 
cessity to  sympathy  with  that  power  that  sought  convulsion,  and  to 
antipathy  to  their  former  ally  whose  business  was  to  preserve  peace. 
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Mr.  U. — Are  the  Bympathies  of  the  United  States  with 
Russia  or  with  England  ? 

Mr.  B, — True,  they  are  with  Russia. 

Mr.  U. — Austria  you  will  call  a  despotic  government. 
Are  its  sympathies  with  Russia  or  with  England? 

Mr.  B. — Well,  that  is  very  strange.  I  certainly  never 
thought  of  that  before. 

Mr.  U. — In  so  far,  then,  you  see  that  you  have  ad- 
initted  not  only  judgment  on  facts,  but  laws  regarding 
them,  for  which  you  had  no  grounds  whatever. 

Mr.  B.— (After  a  pause.)  But  may  it  not  be  that 
these  governments  pursue  a  policy  which  is  in  opposition 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  U. — If  so,  it  would  still  farther  controvert  your 
position,  because  you  speak  of  the  policy  of  nations  being 
influenced  by  the  character  of  their  governments. — How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case.  In  Turkey,  there  is  a  tendency 
of  the  government  towards  Russia,  in  opposition  to  the 
dispositions  of  its  people.  In  the  United  States,  the 
tendency  of  national  feeling  is  opposed  to  England,  even 
when  its  government  has  been  allied  to  it.  In  Austria, 
the  dispositions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favour 
of  Russia,  and  in  France  you  have  had  the  government 
acting  in  a  Russian  sense,  when  the  sympathies  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  with  England.  Consequently, 
your  general  propositions  are  worthless,  as  general  pro- 
positions must  always  be,  and  where  you  have  judged^ 
not  only  have  you  erred,  but  your  judgment  has  been 
without  grounds. 

Mr.  B. — But  do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the 
despotic  and  the  constitutional  principles  do  not  agitate 
Europe  ? 

Mr.  U.— You  yourself  have  told  me  in  each  of  those 
cases,  that  the  facts  were  destructive  of  your  general  pro- 
positions.    The  agitation  of  Europe,   through   these  so- 
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called  principles,  of  course  does  exist,  that  is  to  say,  that 
men,  ignorant  and  credulous,  follow  phantoms,  or  are 
scared  by  them.  Just  as  you  internally  are  divided  into 
parties  because  you  don't  understand  internal  administra- 
tion, so  in  Europe  are  men's  minds  agitated  with  what 
they  call  principles,  because  they  have  ceased  to  under- 
stand and  to  practise  justice. 

Russia,  standing  above  these  considerations,  has  sys- 
tematically directed  her  power,  her  influence,  and  her 
intelligence  to  increase  alike  the  party  and  the  interna- 
tional dissensions  of  Europe.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  occurred  in  the  first  war  of  the  revolution.  When 
England  was  led  to  contract  a  secret  alliance  with  Russia, 
England's  object  being  to  maintain  international  justice, 
but  having  given  herself,  over  by  the  secret  treaty  to 
Russia,  the  latter  power  made  use  of  this  strength  to  pro- 
claim the  first  war  of  principle,  when  she  said  that  she 
flew  to  the  support  of  endangered  thrones.  The  work  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  reveals  the  process  by  which  the 
bonds  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  strengthened.  In  1822, 
he  and  M.  de  La  Ferronays,  the  two  representatives  of 
France  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  having,  in  collusion 
with  Russia,  represented  to  the  French  minister,  that 
Prussia  and  Austria  concurred  with  Russia,  and  having 
represented  to  the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  that 
Mons.  Villele  had  concurred  with  Russia,  brought  these 
three  powers,  each  to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  proposal 
of  Russia,  under  the  belief  that  the  others  had  already 
agreed,  and  that  they  could  not  stand  out  alone.  The 
object  of  Russia  was  to  alarm  England  by  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  then  to  have  to  offer  to  England  to  break 
up  the  Holy  Alliance  on  England's  making  concessions  to 
Russia  in  regard  to  the  East.  Thus  was  it  that  Canning 
spoke  of  having  broken  the  old  system  of  Europe,  and 
having  the  elements  at  his  disposal  to  reconstruct  it  anew, 
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and  then  it  was  further  in  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  as 
well  as  in  the  misdirection  of  his  policy,  that  he  spoke  of 
a  war  of  opinion,  mistaking  the  power  of  England  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  rights  for  the  clouds  and  the  storms 
of  political  principle. 

So  in  the  Quadruple  Treaty  did  Lord  Palraerston,  the 
Agent  of  Russia,  concert  that  alliance  with  France  and 
the  Peninsula,  by  which  England  and  France  were  to  be 
placed  in  opposition,  the  Peninsula  distracted,  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  carried  away  from  every  international  con- 
sideration, and  from  the  field  of  importance  and  of  interest 
— her  action  upon  Turkey  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  were 
Prussia  and  Austria  brought  into  more  complete  subser- 
viency to  Russia — and  again,  from  another  source,  the 
agitation  of  these  wretched  terms  fomented  throughout 
Europe. 

Therefore  it  is  not  true  that  political  principles  influence 
the  policy  of  states,  but  it  is  true  that  these  terms,  being 
false,  the  use  of  them  further  confuses  the  confused  minds 
by  whom  they  could  be  used — and  Russia,  looking  down 
on  the  Gothic  races,  has  found  in  these  terms  instruments 
prepared  to  her  hand. 

As  a  further  illustration  I  may  instance  the  fact,  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  1829,  in  opposition,  and  when  driv- 
ing into  the  line  of  Russia  the  Government  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  (already  prone  to  receive  the  impressions 
and  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  Russia)  taunted  the 
Tory  Administration  with  affection  for  despotic  principles, 
as  its  motive  for  refusing  to  take  at  his  suggestion  the 
part  of  Russia  against  Turkey.  Such  was  the  prostration 
of  the  mind  of  the  British  Senate,  that  there  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Administration  capable  of  exposing  the 
fallacy,  nor  a  member  of  the  liberal  party  capable  of  de- 
nouncing the  calumny  upon  itself. 

In  the  great  states  of  the  world,  you  observe  faction 
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from  internal  causes ;  abstract  differences  of  opinion  di- 
vide into  hostile  bodies,  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  You  also  see  faction  in  Mexico,  in  Greece,  in 
Turkey,  in  Persia,  &c.  But  in  these  minor,  and  so  to  say 
dependent  states,  the  character  of  that  faction  is  perfectly 
distinct  and  different,  although  you  can  see  in  them  only 
the  characters  of  your  own.  There  it  has  reference  to 
opposing  predilections  for  foreign  powers.  In  Persiai 
for  instance,  individuals  are  rendered  corrupt  by  Russia, 
men  are  placed  by  her  in  power ;  men  whose  conduct  has 
made  them  the  enemies  of  their  countT^  are  supported ; 
men  of  weak  minds  are  intimidated,  and  thus  partisans 
of  Russia  are  formed.  The  remainder  of  the  nation,  in 
opposing  this  foreign  influence,  look  of  course  to  foreign 
support.  The  agitation,  therefore,  of  these  states  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  relative  position  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  Again,  in  the  United  States  and  in  France, 
there  are  parties  and  men  having  opposite  opinions  r^ 
garding  foreign  alliances.  You  have  seen  a  President  of 
the  United  States  attached  to  England,  you  have  seen 
another  opposed  to  England.  You  have  a  minister  in 
France  attached  to  Russia  or  attached  to  England.  The 
bearing,  therefore,  of  England  in  regard  to  each  of  these 
powers,  leads  to  the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  her 
friends,  or  to  the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  her  foes^ 
according  to  its  ability  and  integrity. 

Thus  it  is  dependent  upon  the  good  administration 
of  our  affairs,  that  the  dispositions  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  should  be  friendly  or  hostile.  So  equally 
is  it  contingent  upon  your  national  integrity,  that  the 
minor  States  should  be  distracted  with  faction,  or  should 
not  be  so  distracted,  that  they  should  oppose  a  bar- 
rier to  the  progress  of  hostile  designs,  or  encourage  their 
existence. 

These  considerations  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
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that  can  be  placed  before  the  citizens  of  a  free  state,  and 
include  within  themselves  all  that  pertains  to  justice  and 
injustice  in  regard  to  national  conduct,  as  well  as  to  pros- 
perity or  decline  in  the  national  fortune. 

The  conduct  of  England  in  recent  times,  has  been  sys- 
tematically, directed  to  overthrow  the  influence  of  England 
in  the  great  states,  to  induce  her  allies  to  support  her 
enemies  and  the  friends  of  Russia,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  has  been  directed  to  overthrow  in  the  minor  States,  the 
feelings  and  the  hopes  of  national  independence,  and  to 
introduce  faction  at  home  and  submission  abroad.  Do 
you  see  clearly  the  bearing  of  these  points?  . 

Mr.  B. — I  see  what  you  mean,  but  I  don't  understand  it. 

Mr.  U. — I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  it.  In  my 
papers  on  Persia,  I  have  shewn  how  the  union  of  England 
with  Russia  has  .prostrated  the  resistance  of  Persia  to 
.Russia,  extinguished  the  national  spirit,  and  rendered  the 
faction  of  Russia  predominant. 

Mr.  B. — I  understand  that  part  of  the  question.  I 
have  followed  your  exposition  of  that  subject,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  the  conduct  of  England  influences  the  policy  or 
the  e:(istence  of  the  administrations  of  France  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  U. — In  regard  to  the  United  States,  I  refer  you 
to  the  Boundary  Exposition,  where  you  will  see  how  Lord 
Palmerston  has  overthrown  the  favourable  dispositions  of 
the  American  Government  towards  England :  whoever 
was  the  friend  of  England,  must  have  been  injured  in 
his  political  position  by  the  conduct  of  England,  and 
whoever  was  the  foe  to  England  (staking  his  political 
character  upon  unjust  opposition  to  England,)  was  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  at  once  by  the  advantages 
derived  from  that  line,  and  from  the  support  given  to 
him  by  the  submission  of  England  to  his  views. 

Now,  let  us  look  to  France,  you  probably  are  aware  that 
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Mons.  Thiers  could  not  accept  office,  because  of  his  decla- 
ration, that  he  considered  the  union  of  England  and 
France  the  principal  foreign  object  of  France.  Here, 
then,  is  a  minister  excluded  from  power,  because  he  ia  the 
friend  of  England.  How  does  this  come  about?  He  is 
opposed  to  men  who  are  the  foes  of  England,  and  the 
friends  of  Russia.  Those  men's  strength  resides  in  their 
policy — their  policy  has  been  aggression  against  the  com- 
merce of  England,  and  against  the  interests  of  England. 
Supposing  that  in  this  line  they  had  failed,  must  not.  the 
political  consideration  of  their  foes,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
friends  of  England,  have  risen  ?  And  must  not  alliance 
with  England  have  then  become  the  policy  of  the  Frepcb 
Cabinet.  Now,  I  will  show  how,  by  the  act  of  England, 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  England  have  been  strength- 
ened. I  will  take  the  simple  case  of  the  blockade  of 
Mexico.  There  was  no  war,  con^quently  there  could 
be  no  blockade,  consequently  no  French  Court  could 
have  confiscated  a  vessel  captured  under  that  blockade. 
This  I  have  stated  long  before  any  occurrence  came  lo 
prove  the  truth  of  my  position,  but  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Court  at  Rouen  has  sufficiently  established  it.  Supr 
posing  that  England  had  resisted  this  assault  upon  her 
rights,  must  not  the  minister  in  France  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  disgrace?  Must  not  the  politicians  friendly 
to  England,  have  turned  this  disgrace  to  account,  to  come 
into  power,  and  wpuld  not  their  tenure  of  office  have  been 
alliance  with  England,  and  opposition  to  Ruasia."^ .  Bnt 
you  will  say,  **  England  could  not  have  resisted  that  act  of 
France  without  going  to  war ;  we  cannot  go  to  war,  there- 
fore we  must  submit."  That  of  course  is  an  objection 
which  I  conceive  no  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  citizen  of 

*  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  **  England  "  is  used  as  representing 
the  interesu  of  the  British  Empire  ;  not  the  acts  of  an  agent  of 
Russia,  holding  the  office  of  minister  of  the  British  crown. 

VOL.    IV.  2   N 
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any  state  could  inake^  but  8uch  men  as  you  are  to-day  are 
capable  of  believing  in  the  weakness  of  England,  while 
you  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  strength  of  right 
or  the  necessity  of  enforcing  it.  But  I  will  shew  you, 
that  that  assault  upon  your  rights  was  prepared  conjointly 
between  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  and  the  French 
Government,  measures  being  reciprocally  taken  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  case  being  tried  before  a  French  Court 
of  law,  or  the  French  Government  being  held  responsible 
by  its  own  Parliament,  or  by  any  party  in  the  state  for 
the  line  which  it  had  taken. 

The  French  Government  did  not  venture  to  declare  war, 
it  did  not  venture  to  declare  a  blockade.  The  blockade  was 
declared  by  the  admiral,  and  it  was  recognized  by  Great 
Britain  before  it  was  proclaimed  by  France.  This  illegal 
blockade  was  farther  ineffective.  You  are  aware  that 
blockade,  being  the  last  right  of  war,  a  right  exercised 
against  neutrals,  and  only  upon  the  plea  of  the  advantage 
to  neutrals  of  putting  an  end  to  war,  has  been  fenced  round 
by  the  amplest  guarantees,  and  submitted  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion alike  of  the  country  by  whom  the  blockade  is  de- 
clared and  of  the  country  whose  property  is  confiscated. 
The  neutral  state  has  first  political  intervention  in  regard 
to  the  declaration  of  war — it  then  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  of  announcing,  to  its  own  subjects,  the  blockade,  and 
it  permits  the  confiscation  of  its  vessels  after  these  forma- 
lities, only  when  the  conditions  requisite  to  enforce  a 
blockade  are  in  existence,  namely,  efficient  force  and  the 
decision  (liable  to  revision)  of  a  court  of  law.  Therefore, 
without  war  there  can  be  no  blockade,  without  efficient 
force,  although  all  formalities  of  war  and  blockade  have 
been  gone  through,  there  can  be  no  confiscation.  What 
now  does  the  English  Government  do  ?  It  publishes  in 
the  Gazette  the  blockade,  although  there  is  no  war,  and 
by  doing  so  it  violates  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  Bri- 
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iish  nation.  It  publishes  the  blockade  before  the  French 
Government  had  published  it;  and  then  to  prevent  the 
capture  of  vessels,  which  would  have  brought  them  for 
adjudication  to  a  French  Court  which  would  not  have 
condemned  them,  and  which  would  consequently  have 
upset  at  once  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Administration  with  it,  Lord  Palmerston,  reckoning 
upon  the  intelligence  and  the  enterprize  that  characterize 
the  class  to  which  you  belong,  once  termed  **  British 
merchants^**  publishes  a  letter  by  which  he  declares  any 
vessel  leaving  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  so  termed 
blockaded  port  to  be  liable  to  confiscation ;  the  result  is, 
that  not  a  single  vessel  leaves  a  port  of  England  for  that 
destination.  Thus  the  French  Government  in  assaulting 
England,  (in  reference  to  the  blockade  of  Mexico)  has 
violated  its  own  laws,  has  defied  the  power  of  its  own 
tribunals,  and  in  this  course  of  iniquity,  it  is  supported  by 
the  minister  of  England.  The  Russian  minister  of  Eng- 
land finds  means  to  support  the  Russian  faction  at  Paris, 
against  the  violation  of  French  law,  as  against  the  infrac- 
tion of  British  rights ;  against  the  decisions  of  a  French 
tribunal,  as  against  the  law  of  nations ;  against  the  people 
and  the  Parliament  of  France,  he  supports  them  by  the 
people  and  the  Parliament  of  England,  whom  he  appears 
to  represent,  and  whom  he  moulds  to  his  wilK  Thus 
does  England  render  triumphant  her  enemies  in  the  French 
councils.  Thus  does  she  confirm  France  in  a  course  of 
hostility  to  England.  Thus  does  she  render  it  impossible 
for  any  French  statesman,*  friendly  to  England,  to  come 
into  power,  or  coming  into  power  to  remain  her  friend. 
No  one  can  remain  friendly  to  a  power  that  has  become 

*  M.    Thiers  was  subsequently  excluded  from   office^  because 
*'  he  had  declared  alliance  with   England,  the   chief  end  of  the* 
Foreign  Policy  of  France." — He  has  since  come  into  office,  and 
discovered  that  there  was  no  England. 

2n2 
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the  enemy  of  itself.  Therefore,  those  who  have  been  the 
friends  of  England^  must  now  become  her  bitterest  foes, 
because  betrayed,  and  her  foes  become  possessed  of  her 
senseless  people's  unsuspecting  confidence. 

Mr.  B. — ^These  points  are  very  remarkable,  and  cer- 
tainly are  worthy  of  our  deepest  consideration.  But 
how  is  it  that  no  one  in  Parliament  has  taken  up  these 
questions  ? 

Mr.  U. — When  you  see  that  you,  a  merchant,  most 
interested  in  these  affairs,  know  nothing  about  them,  can 
yon  be  surprised  that  politicians  should  be  equally  igno- 
rant? You  understand  one  branch  of  a  subject  but  not 
another;  another  understands  the  other,  but  not  your 
branch,  and  so  it  is  in  regard  to  every  matter  whether  of 
practice  or  of  law  ;  the  separation  of  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite for  understanding  the  whole,  renders  the  partial 
knowledge  of  each  of  no  value  whatever.  Do  you  return 
members  to  Parliament  because  they  understand  such 
subjects  ?  If  not,  what  right  have  you  to  expect  in  them 
any  thing  different  from  what  they  are  ?  And  if  you,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  occupying  the  station  of  influence 
which  you  do  in  this  city,  have  been  ignorant  of  matters, 
involving  in  the  highest  degree  your  duties  and  your  wel- 
fare, why  wonder  that  your  fellow-citizens  should  have 
equally  neglected  their  interests  and  their  duty  ? 


LECTURE  ON  THE  ANCIENT  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  ENGLAND, 

More  espeuiaUy  with  reference  to  the  Mode  in  which  Taxes 

were  raised. 

Delivered  at  the  Meehamu?  Institution,  Aitm^  HiuUs, 

By  Datid  Urquhart,  Esq.* 


Mr.  Urquhabt  commeoced  with  dividing  his  subject 
into  two  branches — the  progressive  modifications  of  the 
form  of  government,  and  the  progressive  modifications  of 
the  mode  of  taxation,  and  shewed  it  was  necessary  to  follow 
these  separately,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  action  of  the  one 
upon  the  other  at  any  given  period.  He  then  stated  what 
they  were  at  the  origin ;  taxation  not  being  concentrated  in 
a  general  treasury,  but  made  available  at  each  spot  to  the 
purposes  of  government, — institutions  being  in  like  man- 
ner of  a  local  kind,  and  in  each  spot  an  association  for 
the  purposes  of  government.  Then  was  traced  in  each 
branch  the  successive  change — the  centralization  of  reve- 
nue, the  centralization  of  administration — then  the  gra- 
dual perversion  of  administration  and  misadjustment  of 
revenue.  Following  upon  these  changes  was  the  change  in 
the  judgment  of  men — they  no  longer  understood  the 
business  of  the  State,  and  they  no  longer  controlled  its 
resources,  and  progressively  as  such  knowledge  and  practice 
was  lost  did  they  enter  into  the  field  of  speculation,  until 
ultimately  power  became  more  dangerous  to  them  than 
slavery.  In  every  State  that  had  perished,  the  loss  of 
financial  control  by  the  people  preceded  their  destruction ; 
he  particularly  instanced  the  violation  of  the  Greek  Treasury 

*  Being  disappointed  in  a  comfdete  report,  we  borrow  thai 
here  given  from  the  Hampdiire  Advertiser. 
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of  Delos,  the  destruction  of  the  controlling  power  at  Rome 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  people   from   the  tribute,  in 
consequence   of  the  Macedonian,   and    subsequently  the 
Egyptian  conquest,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  constitu- 
tional practice  of  Spain  by  the  mines  of  Mexico.      He 
illustrated  the  self-government  of  former  times  by  reference 
to  the  present  practice  in  the  East,  and  shewed  how  the 
municipal  construction  of  society  was  rendered  available 
for  commercial,  maritime,  and  agricultural  pursuits.     He 
drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  division  of  opinion 
and  the  inequality  of  the  remuneration  of  labour  under  the 
modem  system  of  indirect  taxation,  as  contrasted  with  the 
union  of  opinion  and  affections,  and  the  equable  distribution 
of  wealth,  under  the  ancient,  and,  as  he  termed  it,  *'  the 
odIj  lawful  and  constitutional  practice  in  England — that  of 
direct  taxation."     Mr.  Urquhart  made  repeated  reference 
to,  and  several  quotations  from,  the  works  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  the  only  authority  of  the 
present  times.     We  understand  that  the  lecture  will  be 
published  in  extenso^  and  we  can  only  find  room  for  the 
two  following  passages   from  the  short-hand  notes  of  it. 
— Mr.  Urquhart  thus  deals  with  the  habitual  objections 
made  to  direct  taxes : — 

'*  You  would  say  that  this  was  an  inquisitorial  mode  of 
proceeding.  Of  course,  when  a  habit  passe?  by,  it  is  re- 
viled, and  the  new  one  is  commended,  and  so  it  is  with 
the  fashion  of  our  clothes.  It  is  clear  that  the  mere 
existence  of  one  habit  renders  men  incapable  of  judging 
of  another.  1  beg  you,  therefore,  to  make  the  effort  to 
judge  of  these  thmgs  in  themselves,  and  not  through  your 
present  habits.  I  have  lived  under  both  systems.  I  know 
your  thoughts  as  flowing  from  your  practice,  and  I  know 
the  thoughts  of  other  people  who  follow  the  other  practice. 
You  are  prepared  to  dislike  direct  taxes.  Those  people 
would  feel  a  much  greater  degree  of  aversion  to  yours ;  but 
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while  their  objections  are  valid,  the  grounds  of  your  aver- 
sion do  not  exist  They  do  not  object  to  inquisitorialness, 
because  there  is  no  desire  of  concealment  where  such 
practice  exists — there  is  there  no  reaching  of  a  man  beyond 
and  above  his  station.  There  is  no  shame  for  his  con- 
dition, whatever  it  is ;  it  is  not  wealth  that  is  there  the 
stamp  of  excellence,  nor  is  poverty  the  brand  of  infamy. 
There  are  neither  on  the  one  hand  the  abuses  that  result 
from  the  facility  of  deception,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
continual  reaching  for  other  things  that  are  not  ours,  which 
destroys  the  value  of  those  that  we  possess.  These  are 
real  and  solid  things,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  man 
even  to  conceive,  who  lives  under  a  system  corrupt,  and  that 
is — artificial." 

•'  You  observe  that  this  country  presents  two  great  phe- 
nomena— the  one  an  unheard  of  accumulation  of  capital, 
the  other  an  unheard  of  amount  of  misery.  While  the  one 
has  been  progressing,  the  other  has  been  progressing  too. 
Let  a  stranger  come  to  this  land  from  some  region  of  the 
earth  yet  uninfested  with  our  ideas :  he  would  say  where 
wealth  abounds  there  must  be  comfort  and  means — where 
much  machinery  exists  there  must  men  have  greater  ease 
for  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  He  would  soon  find  that  either 
his  reason  was  folly,  or  that  our  wisdom  was  foolishness ;  he 
would  either  see  that  it  was  the  ordination  of  Proyidence 
that  good  should  bring  forth  evil,  or  that  we  were  unable  to 
profit  by  the  good  that  Providence  has  given  us.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  in  our  system  that  we  have  to  look  for  such  a 
wonderful  contradiction  between  our  capabilities  and  our 
fate;  and  I  think  I  have  shewn  you  that  when  such  a 
change  from  that  old  constitution  which  made  England 
great  and  powerful  has  been  effected,  you  may  look  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  for  misery  and  suffering,  however 
great  the  fortune  that  has  fallen  to  your  lot — the  treasure  of 
your  soil — the  ingenuity  of  your  arts.     You  have,  then, 
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the  effect  demanding  a  solution,  and  the  cause  looking  for  a 
consequence.  The  one  and  the  other  coincide.  It  is  the 
system  of  taxation  at  present  existing  which  has  caused 
capital  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  great,  and  the  re- 
action of  which  has  been  to  depress  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion down  to  a  condition  which  is  not  that  of  the  serf  of  old 
— not  that  of  the  bondsman — but  which  is  that  of  a  much 
worse  bondage,  for  it  is  a  suffering  far  worse  than  bondage 
can  impose,  joined  to  a  presumptuous  use  of  supposed 
liberty.  It  is  a  state  which  unfortunately  presents  to  the 
man  who  suffers  from  it  no  guiding  thought  by  which  to 
lead  him  back  to  see  his  way,  so  that  he  may  use  his 
liberty  for  his  good-^it  is  that  confusion  of  the  spirit  and  of 
the  sight  that  has  preceded,  accompanied,  and  been  deter- 
mined by  the  confusion  of  public  a£&irs ;  and  at  this  time, 
if  you  had  this  tiation  possessed  of  the  power  of  changing 
all  things  at  their  will,  the  only  result  would  be  a  still  more 
lamentable  condition  than  that  in  which  they  are.  We 
have  come  to  that  state  which  is  cdstracting  and  fearful. 
We  stand  in  exactly  the  reverse  of  our  original  position. 
The  first  condition  of  England  was  one  in  which  erery  one 
understood  that  for  which  he  gave  his  share  of  labour  or 
service  to  the  government.  We  have  now  arrived  at  that 
pitch  in  which  no  one  knows  what  he  gives,  or  understands 
why  he  gives  it.  The  first  condition  wbs  one  in  which 
nothing  could  be  done  eicept  after  the  nation's  assent, 
given,  not  in  parliament,  but  separately  in  every  township. 
We  were  prepared  by  previous  discipline  to  judge  rightly— 
We  are  now  fallen  to  that  condition  where  the  nation  acts 
without  the  nation's  knowledge.  Bacon  ha^  told  us  to  take 
our  stand  upon  the  old  wa3rs  of  the  constitution .  When  that 
goes  wrong  in  any  private  concern  that  requires  amend- 
ment, why  you  seek  to  find  where  the  point  of  departure  has 
been,  and  what  the  cause  of  it.  There  is  not  less  that  ne- 
cessity in  the  present  case.    The  key  to  the  evils,  the  means 
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of  cure  for  those  evils,  lie  in  the  s^bjeet  we  have  been  re* 
ferring  to  to-night — they  lie  in  the  knowledge  of  those 
things  which  have  made  England  a  people  and  what  she 
ought  to  be.  To  every  Englishman  the  history  of  Ins 
country  ought  to  be  a  sacred  volume.  It  is  alas  1  a  vdutne 
that  is  closed  ^or  open  only  to  be  perverted.  It  is  to  us  an 
old  almanac,  for  history  is  to  every  man  what  he  himself 
can  make  it  worth.  It  is  not  by  learning  you  will  find  ycNir 
way  out  of  the  difficulties.  The  early  times  were  ignorant 
times,  but  there  was  wisdom  in  their  ignorance.  It  is  from 
false  knowledge  that  nations  decay.  In  the  time  of  Alfred 
there  were  not  men  that  could  read  or  write,  there  was  no 
machinery,  there  were  no  railroads,  there  was  no  power  of 
anticipating  taxes,  no  means  of  accumulating  results  for  to- 
day, or  debts  for  generations  to  come,  but  men  simply  under* 
stood  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do.  Yetin  that  early  period 
there  was  a  great  and  powerful  government  in  England ; 
there  were  land  and  sea  forces-dominion  and  authority, 
and  these  had  suddenly  sprung  from  abjectness  and  discom- 
fiture. Yet  there  were  no  paupers,  no  taxes,  no  debt,  of 
course  no  standing  army,  and  justice  was  at  every  man's 
door.  But  the  people  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  there 
was  no  discovery  made  in  any  branch  of  science.  Some  of 
these  were  commenced  by  Alfred  himself,  such  as  a  horn 
lantern  to  keep  his  candle  burning  equally,  so  as  to  marie 
the  time.  Destitute  of  all  the  means  of  greatness  that 
we  possess,  they  were  great  and  secure.  There  was 
power  in  the  monarch,  dignity  in  the  law,  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  the  people.  Now  you  have  bodes  without  end, 
learning  incalculable,  science  of  all  descriptions,  power  of 
producing  enormous ;  and  you  have  a  standing  army. — 
There  is  division  of  opinion  between  every  man  and  his 
neighbour  upon  every  subject  of  public  interest,  doubt 
and  insecurity  consequently  regarding  every  existing  in- 
stitution,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  a  parish 
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regulation  to  the  constitution  of  the  Parliament  You 
have  pauperism,  you  have  the  nation  used  without  its 
knowledge  and  will  in  perpetrating  the  most  frightful 
crimes.  You  have  corruption  as  the  very  basis  of  repre- 
sentation ;  and  from  the  body  appointed  to  obtain  redress 
of  grievances,  folly  and  oppression  daily  issues  in  the  form 
of  speech  or  laws.  These  are  the  two  pictures.  The  evil 
state  and  knowledge— the  admirable  state  and  ignorance. 
It,  therefore,  cannot  be  knowledge -no,  it  b  the  reverse  of 
knowledge  you  possess— false  doctrine;  and  speech,  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  and  sign  of  human  nature  has  become  in 
our  times  a  curse.  It  is  doctrine  that  is  the  destroyer  of 
nations.  The  struggle  to  save  nations  can  be  engaged  in 
only  by  those  who  can  grapple  with  and  overthrow  the 
fallacies  by  which  they  are  brought  low,  and  therefore  is  it 
that  those  who  have  remedied  national  diseases  have  not 
issued  from  amongst  the  deeply  versed  in  law  or  the  com- 
pactly built-up  in  instruction ;  they  have  been  found  amongst 
joiners  and  fishers,  and  slaves  and  shepherds;  for  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  education  of  such 
times,  and  fallen  into  the  habits  of  reasoning  of  the  educated 
classes,  have  got  so  into  believing  in  the  reality  of  this  false 
life  that  they  have  lost  their  own,  or  should  one  of  them  by 
any  chance  be  brought  to  see  clearly,  he  is  appalled  by  the 
hopelessness  of  struggling  against  this  delusive  existence  in 
others  ;  and  it  can  only  be  in  the  misteaching  of  the  wise, 
and  the  misdoing  of  the  great,  that  strength  can  be  ordained 
from  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings ;  and  if  all  had  not 
become  unjust,  it  would  not  have  been  said  that  one  just 
man  may  save  the  city,  though  the  princes  be  many  thereof.*' 


LETTER  FROM  TRAMONTANUS;  No.  III. 


On  Fbdbbalisu  and  Repeal. 


To  His  Gkace  the  Archbishop  of   Tuam. 

8^/4  October,  1844. 

M08T  Reverbnd  Lord, — It  is  now  more  than  a  Year  since  I 
last  addressed  your  Grace^but  I  have  too  much  Confidence  in 
tlie  Justice  of  my  Observations  and  the  Capacity  of  him  for 
vfhom  they  were  uttered,  to  suppose  that  they  have  been 
altogether  forgotten.  Sure  I  am  that,  in  the  Events  which 
have  since  befallen,  there  is  nothing  which  should  belie  my 
Words  or  put  them  out  of  Date  ;  unless  it  be  that  much  of 
what  was  then  only  apprehended,  has  since  then  come  to  pass. 
But  the  Guilt  remains  the  same  : — the  guilty  Connivance  of 
England,  and  the  no  less  guilty  Opposition  of  Ireland } — 
Abj/ssus  Abyssum  invocat ! 

I  do  not  mean  however  to  dwell  to«day  upon  any  of  these 
Topics.  They  are  distasteful  to  your  Grace,  and  to  every  one 
whO|  like  your  Grace,  has  sacrificed  his  personal  Indepen- 
dence by  becoming  a  Member,  ~  howsoever  influential,— of 
a  Faction.  The  Concerns  of  his  Faction  are,  to  the  Par- 
tisan, Matters  paramount  to  all  beside  them.  The  Em- 
pire is  nothing ; — the  Party  everything.  Malebranche, 
who  beheld,  in  his  Notion  of  the  Deity  all  the  Handiwork 
of  God,  is  far  exceeded  by  these  modern  Speculatives; — 
for,  in  their  Philosophy,  the  Scheme  of  Partisanship  to 
which  they  happen  to  be  addicted,  is  one  which  embraces 
more  than  Heaven  itself^  and,  without  which,  there  is  no 
Salvation.  I  shall  not  waste  your  Grace's  Time  nor  my  Space 
with  the  Endeavour  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  such  is  the  nar- 
row, senseless  Habit  of  Opinion  noticeable  amongst  the  Tories, 
Radicals,  and  Whigs.  None  better  than  your  Grace  knows  or 
denounces  it.  Neither  shall  I  venture  upon  the  equally  super- 
fluous Task  of  shewing  that  your  Grace's  Friends — the  Irish 
Repealers  — are  no  better  than  their  Rivals.  If  the  Metro- 
|>olitan  of  the  antient  Kingdom  of  Connaught  has  not  yet  made 
that  Discovery,  I  leave  him  to  the  Perusal  of  the  hebdomadal 
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Effusions  of  Mr.  Dillon  Browne  and  other  Leaders  of  the 
Repeal  Parliament,  delivered  amongst  the  applauding  Thou- 
sands who  throng  Conciliation  Hall. 

I  come,  therefore,  to  that  which,  on  high  Authority,  is 
said  to  be  the  only  Subject  of  Interest  to  an  Irishman  ;— • 
namely,  the  Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  now  subsisting 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  I  misstate  the 
Question.  It  is  the  happy  Talent  of  Party  to  complicate 
what  is  simple,  and  to  make  inextricable  what  is  complex. 
The  Question  now  is  not  between  Union  and  Repeal,  but 
between  Repeal  and  Federalism.  It  is,  therefore,  with  Fede- 
ralism that  I  have  to  deal,  before  I  approach  the  other ;  and, 
(for  that,  like  other  Writers,  I  am  governed  by  Laws  of  Time 
and  Space,)  it  is  to  Federalism  that,  for  the  present,  I  must 
confine  myself. 

*^  What  is  Federalism?'*  demands  the  ablest  Organ  of  your 
Party ; — and  then  he  replies  thus : — "  If  we  were  bound  to 
**  answer  the  Question,  in  a«hort  Sentence,  our  Answer  would 
*•  be,  •  We  don't  know.*  We  believe  that  in  pleading  Ignorance 
••  on  this  Point,**  he  continues,  **  we  are  by  no  Means  affecting 
**  Singularity.  When  we  were  recently  in  Dublin,  we  asked 
^  the  Question  that  has  been  put  to  us  both  of  Federalist  and 
**  Repealer ;  bnt  from  neither  could  we  get  any  satisfactory 
'*  Answer.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  regard  this  State  of 
**  Things  as  a  public  Calamity." 

Federalism  appears  to  be,  for  the  present,  a  Name  without 
Meaning,  and  yet  not  without  Virtue  ;  for  it  is  mighty  enough 
to  make  Men  factious  or  to  keep  them  so.  As  what  Name  is 
not  ?  Can  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet  define  what  is  Toryism  ? 
or  Radicalism  ?  or  Whiggery  f  Yet  he  is  but  too  well  aware 
of  the  Existence  of  some  few  Millions  of  Men,  belonging  un« 
changeably  to  one  or  other  of  these  ever-changing  because 
never  definable  Sections; — and  suffering  themselves  to  be 
played  off,  the  one  against  the  other,  without  Intermission,  for 
the*Profit  of  a  few,  for  their  own  Shame,  and  for  the  Loss  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  Of  the  same  Spirit  comes  the  Inven- 
tion of  that  Word  Federalism,— a  Word  confessedly  unintel- 
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ligihle  to  them  that  use  it,-«and  vet  need  by  them  for  the 
Perversion  of  themselves  first  and  also  of  the  Public.  Well 
may  the  intelligent  Editor  of  the  Tablet  ''regard  this  State  of 
Things  as  the  Calamity"  of  that  «  Public  I" 

But,  if  those  who  invent  Names  of  this  Kind  refuse  to 
define  their  Import,  a  plain  Man  like  myself,  when  he  hearg 
them,  cannot  choose  but  guess  at  it>  as  well  as  he  can,  in  order 
that  he  may  judge  what  to  do  with  the  Thing  it  represents. 

I  have  ransacked  my  slender  Library  in  Quest  of  Light 
to  guide  me  to  that  End ;  but,  aAer  all  my  searching,  I  am  as 
much  in  the  Dark  as  ever.  The  ism  at  the  End  of  the  Word 
is  that  which  puzzles  me  the  most.  Ism  is  the  modem  Term 
employed  to  denote  Science.  But  the  ''Federal  Science/' 
— what  is  that  ?  Is  it  Diplomacy, — the  Science  of  Treaties, 
— in  other  Words,  International  Law  ?  If  so,  I  confess  that 
I  can  neither  discover  in  what  Way  it  is  made  to  be  in  Point 
where  the  Administration  of  our  internal  Affairs  is  the  Par* 
pose  in  Hand, — nor  how  it  comes  to  constitute  a  something 
opposed  to  Repeal.  What  the  Science  may  be  which  is  called 
Federalism,  I  despair  ever  to  conjecture ; — and  I  must  possess 
my  Soul  in  Patience,  until  such  Time  as  the  Adepts  have 
made  an  Approximation  towards  a  Discovery  of  the  Nature  of 
the  same,  such  as  it  may  be  safe  for  them  to  promulgate. 

With  Respect  to  the  Word  '<  Federal,"  I  should  have 
much  less  Difficulty  in  finding  out  what  is  meant  by  it, — were 
I  certain  that  those  who  go  by  the  Name  of  Federalists  in  Ire- 
land, are  also  what  is  called  the  "  War  Party"  amongst  the 
Repealers ;  desiring  Separation  and  Dismemberment,  whether 
by  Means  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  or  of  the  Sword.  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  Federalists,  it  appears,  are  the  timid  moderate 
Men,  who  fear  Repeal  for  its  own  Sake,  or  because  of  the 
Process  by  which  it  will  have  to  be  effected.  The  Repealers 
on  the  other  Hand  look  down  upon  the  Federalists  as  Beings 
to  be  tolerated  and  pitied,  at  least  for  the  present ;  much  in 
the  same  Light  as  the  Hebrew  of  Hebrews  who  received  Lord 
George  Gordon  into  his  Synagogue,  regarded  that  Proselyte 
of  the  Gate.     Is  it  not  strange  then,  that  these  allied  Bodies 
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shonid  have  made  so  unfortunate  a  Selection  of  Terms  by 
^hich  to  be  known  and  distinguished  ?  A  Repealer  is  one 
who  seeks  the  Repeal  of  some  Portion  of  the  Statute  Book, 
believed  to  be  pernicious  to  the  Commonwealth.  In  that 
Sense,  many  a  Repealer  may  be  found,  even  on  this  Side  of  St. 
George's  Channel.  I  myself^  my  Lord,  am,  in  that  Sense,  a 
Repealer  of  far  more  than  the  Act  of  Union.  And  no  Man 
who  truly  loves  his  Country,  and  who  casts  his  Eye  on  the  sad 
and  melancholy  Catalogue  of  Usurpations,  with  which  the 
modern  Pages  of  that  Book  are  filled,  can  choose  but  be,  in 
that  Sense,  a  Repealer.  The  very  contrary  is  true  of  the 
Federalist, — that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  such  a  Person,  or,  in 
other  Words,  if  he,  who  says  he  is  one,  be  aware  of  his  own 
Meaning.  He  demands  a  Confederation  of  States,  in  the  Place 
of  one  State  ;~a  League  and  not  a  Commonwealth  ;~  an 
Alliance  based  on  the  Ruins  of  an  Empire.  But  the  State 
exists; — the  Commonwealth  is  entire  ; — the  Empire  not  yet 
ruined.  How  then  is  what  he  demands  to  be  accomplished,  or 
to  be  hoped  for,  without  manifest  Treason  on  the  Part  of  the 
Agent  and  his  Well  wishers  ?  Dismember,  that  you  may  after- 
wards federate?  The  Thought  of  such  an  Infamy  awakens 
Contempt  for  its  Folly  and  Presumption,  and  Indignation  for 
its  Guilt.  And  yet  these  are  the  Men,  who  are  reproached 
with  '*  sighing  for  a  more  moderate  and  tempered  Solution 
than  unvarnished  Repeal,"  and  submit  to  the  Reproach  as 
though  they  fancied  they  deserve  it !  On  the  one  Hand*  the 
•Repeal — the  "  unvarnished  Repeal,*'— of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  those  are  still  alive  who  helped  to  pass,  or  to  obstruct 
its  passing.  On  the  other  Hand,  that,  which,  in  the  perspi- 
cuous Language  of  Sir  William  Temple,  '<  cannot  properly  be 
**  styled  a  Commonwealth,  but  is  a  Confederacy,  united 
**  together  for  their  common  and  mutual  Defence,  tuithoutany 
**  Dependence  one  upon  the  other  T*  Well  may  the  Writer,  so 
often  quoted,  point  the  Finger  of  his  Scorn  and  Irony  at  these 
**  calm,  reflecting,  philosophical  Reformers,  who  countenance 
"  Revolutions,  but  shrink  from  tie  Vulgarity  of  Dust  and 
**  Sweat  ;'*'^ofien  themselves  the  Victims  of  the  same,  *'  but 
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"  rarely  swaying   Events  or  i;nonIding  the  Destinies   of  a 
"  People  !" 

For,  after  all,  what  signifies  it, — whether  your  People  un 
derstand  or  do  not  understand  the  Force  and  Value  of  their 
own  Watchwords  ?  If  they  understand  them,  they  are 
conscious  Traitors.  If  they  understand  them  not,  and  never- 
theless go  on  uttering  them  as  they  do  daily  and  hourly, 
they  are  responsible  for  whatever  Consequences  the  familiar 
Use  of  those  Words  cannot  fail  to  bring.  **  Spargere  Voces 
in  Vulgum  ambiguas"  was  ever  a  ready  Way  to  Revolution. 
And  I  see  nothing  in  the  Circumstances  of  these  unhappy 
Time?,  to  justify  the  Hope,  that  it  will  be  otherwise  to-day. 

But  is  it  not  the  Fact,  that  this  Word  Federalist  is  under- 
stood in  Ireland  to  be  of  American  Invention?  And,  as 
such,  will  it  not  become  the  Means  of  infiltrating,  amongst 
the  loyal  People  of  Ireland,  hateful  Opinions  of  American 
Growth?  Do  they,  in  Fact,  understand  anything  of  the 
Matter,  beyond  what  they  have  remarked  of  the  Working  of 
the  Federal  Union  of  the  North  American  States?  And  yet 
they  call  for  the  Federal  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  I 
My  Lord,  I  would  not  condemn  them, — without  hearing  what 
they  have  to  say  for  themselves ; — but,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  a 
plain  Man,  and  cannot,  for  the  Life  of  me,  discover  any  Way 
to  a  Solution  of  this  Puzzle,  which  does  not  make  out  every 
Federalist  of  them  all  to  be  a  Knave,  if  intelligent,  and^  if 
honest,  a  Fool. 

Am  I  unjust  ?  Why,  every  Day  brings  me  something  to 
assure  me  of  the  contrary.  I  turn  over  the  Pages  of  the  last 
Tablet^  and  amongst  the  Advertisements  I  read  a  "  Notice 
*'  from  the  Loyal  National  Repeal  Association  of  Ireland,'' 
which  announces  that  **  the  Committee  of  the  same  propose  to 
''  award  certain  munificent  Premiums,  for  the  best,  second 
"  best,  and  third  best  Essays,  to  be  written  in  Support  of  the 

**  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union."    So  far  so  well ;  but  whatfol 
lows  ?  *'  It  is  suggested  that  the  Authors  ....  should  develope 

"  a  Form  (!)   of  Executive  and    Legislative   Constitution, 
**  calculated  to  secure  the  Happiness  of  the  Irish  People^  and 
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«« to  promote  Unity-^of  F(w/f«^— between  the  conBtitnent 
•*  Parts  of  the  British  jBmj[>iVc  ;— that  they  should  illustrate  the 
**  iNTBRNATioifAL  Relatiofis  which,  they  propose,  shall  here- 
*^  after  subsist  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
**  Examples  taken  from  the  History  of  existing  Institutions 
«*  of  other  Countries ; — and^  in  particular^  that  they  should 
**  examine,  how  far  the  Constitution  of  Nom>ay  and  its 
'*  Connexion  with  Sweden  may  serve  as  a  Model  for  the 
**  New  Constitution  for  Ireland"  I 

My  Lord,  are  these  People  acquainted  with  the  History  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  that  they  talk  thus  ?  Yet  it  is  not  so 
very  long  ago,  surely,  that  the  ••  Connexion"  of  those  two 
Countries  began.  It  was  not  until  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and 
of  Vienna  that  that  "  Connexion"  took  eifect ; — in  what 
Way,  and  by  what  wicked  Usurpations  and  Frauds,  it  is 
beside  the  present  Question  to  examine.  But,  waiving  that, 
and  assuming  the  perfect  Regularity  and  I^awfulness  of  all 
that  was  done  to  the  desired  End,  that  End  was  attained  by 
Means  of  a  Treaty  between  the  respective  Kings  of  Norway 
and  Sweden ;  —the  former,  for  a  supposed  Equivalent,  sur- 
rendered, and  the  latter,  upon  certain  stipulated  Conditions, 
accepted  the  Norwegian  Sovereignty;  and  thus,  and  not 
otherwise,  did  Norway,  which  before  was  Danish,  pass  o  the 
Crown  of  Bernadotte.  Here  there  was  a  clear  and  appro- 
priate Case  for  a  Federal  Union  ; — here  were  two  independent 
Countries  which  it  was  sought  to  bring  together  under  one 
Sceptre  ; — here  was  a  Treaty  (Fosdus)  to  be  made  to  that  End, 
between  two  independent  Sovereigns ;— and  only  by  that 
Treaty  was  that  Union  to  be  accomplished.  Thus  the  *<  Con- 
nexion"— (desired  Model  amongst  Irishmen !)— of  Sweden  and 
Norway  was  brought  about.  How  it  has  answered  the  Ends 
which  Russia  proposed  to  Herself,  when  She  arranged  it,  no 
Man  who  appreciates  Russia  needs  to  be  informed,  and  no 
Man  who  does  not,  cares  to  hear  -  neither  is  that  the  Question. 
In  presenting  to  you  this  short  Narrative  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Thirty  Years'    '*  Connexion"  between  those  Countries,  I  have 
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also  shown  you,  that  to  Countries  like  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  united  under  one  Monarch  for  the  last  Seven  Hundred 
Years,  by  Conquest,  and  withont  any  Treaty  at  all,  the  pro- 
posed "  Model"  is  altogether  inapplicable. 
.  But  "the  new  Constitution  of  Ireland T*  What  Infamy 
is  in  that  Adjective !  It  is  the  Maxim  of  our  Church ,  my 
Lord,  that  what  is  wholly  novel  must  be  wholly  false,  and 
y  id  veritts,  quod  prius,"  A  new  Constitution  I  The  very 
Framing  of  the  Sentence  bespeaks  the  Condemnation  of  the 
Imposture  it  represents.  How  can  there  be  a  Constitution, — 
that  which  is  a  Constitution,  I  mean,  and  not  a  miserable  and 
soul-destroying  Formula, — that  is  also  new  ?  The  Moment 
that  we  are  able  to  put  Finger  upon  Paper,  and  to  say,  in  this 
or  that  Year  and  Place,  such  and  such  a  Constitution  began  to 
be,  is  the  Moment  of  the  Detection  of  Imposture.  On  the  other 
Hand,  when  we  can  affirm  that  the  Constitution  is^  we  cUn  also 
affirm  that  **  no  better  Reason,"  to  use  the  noble  Language  of 
the  Eagle  of  Sardinia,  *'  can  be  given  for  the  Existence  thereof 
**  than  that  it  doth  exist."  And  I  say  with  hitn,  that  if  the 
Constitution  be  really  such,  then  is  it  not  only  no(  a  new,-— not 
a  written  one, — but,  on  the  contrary,  one  *'  which  may  not 
'*  be  written:  one  which  must  bo  left  in  the  gloomy  and 
"  venerabje  Darkness  of  other  Days,— tinder  Pain  of  Revolu^ 
^'  tiofu'*  But  there  are  Minds  to  which  that  is  no  Pain  at  all  I 
True  it  is,  my  Lord,  that  "  Federation"  was  once  in 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  constitutional  Word. 
But  then  it  was  used  in  another  Sense  than  that  of  your  and 
my  Contemporaries.  Then  it  denoted  somewhat  better  thali 
the  *<  Connexion"  of  one  factious  Majority  at  Westminster, 
with  another  at  College  Oreen, — under  the  shadowy  Sceptre  6f 
a  coerced  and  captive  Princess.  Then  every  Member  of  the 
Body  Politic  had  free  Play,  and  was  healthy; — and  the 
Life .  of  the  Whole  was  the  Life  of  every  Part,  and  not  that 
great  Polypus  Lifo  which  has  supervened  upon  the  common 
Disease, and  the  common  Death,  and  the  common  Rottenness ; 
so  that  nowi  whatsoever  is  not  Lower  House  and  Standing  Ma- 
jority, is  nothing !  The  '^  Federation''  of  those  Days  was  the 
*«  Federation**  not  of  Realm  and  Realm  alone,  bnt  much  more  of 
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Province  and  Province,  of  Shire  and  Sbire,  of  Hundred  i 
Hundred,  and  lastly  of  Township  and  Township, — that  ] 
ment,  Integer,  and  Unit  indivisible  of  the  general  Conf^  ^«I#. 
racy  ;  —of  which  the  King  was  Head. 

"  England  was  rather  a  Confederation  of  many  St^-c«^ 
**  than  an  United  Kingdom.     The  Landmarks  of  the     oJtf 
"  Octarchy  were  not  the   only  Sources  of  Division.     TTiie 
*'  Danelaghe  retained  the  Laws  of  its  uncouth  ConqueYoxns. 
**  Many  Earldoms  had  once  been  Principalities,  whose  Mod  £«■ 
**  tised    Sovereigns    yielding    to    the     Ascendancy    of  t*^ 
"  Basileus  who  replaced  it,  thus  continued  to  exercise  a  So^^^ 
*'  reign ty  no  longer  their  own.     But  there  was,  more  thao  ^^^ 
**  of  these,  the  Social  Organisation  of  the  Inhabitants.    Fn^-  '^ 
<'  that   Organisation    the    Empire    itself   had    sprung  in^  ^ 
*'  Existence.     By  that  Organisation  it  continued  to  be  guard^^ 
"  and  maintained.    The  Empire  of  the  Basileus  of  Britft-  -'^ 
**  was,  upon  a  great  Scale,  that  which  each  of  its  TownshE  !l" 
"  was  upon  a  smaller  one.    The  Township  was  the  Politit-^  * 
*'  Integer.    The  Empire  was  the  largest  Conglomerate  of  sa^c^fl 
**  Units ;  .  .  .  subordinate    yet  free ;    fully  acknowledgi'^^ 
**  the  Imperial  Supremacy;  but,  for  all  Local,  and  likewise^*" 
'<  Administrative  Purposes,  acting,  as  it  were,  independentVj' 
**  alike  of  the  Imperial  Government  as,  of  thel  nferior  State  ^^ 
**  Principality,  within  whose  geographical  Limits  they  h^F* 
'*  pened  to  be  situate.     0?er  all  these  Confederated  Estate^ 
^'  presided  the  mighty   Basileus,  and  around    His   sacred 
"  Person  stood  the  Witenagemot.    To  Him  were  assigned  tlie    l.| 
"  Functions  of  War  and  Peace.     He  administered  Justice  i" 
"  last  Resort.      He  made  new  Laws,  that  should  bind  tk 
'*  whole  Confederation.     But  the   Witenagenot  (or  Parlii- 
"  ment)  were  the  Proceres  of  the  Empire,  and  had  to  be  'i* 
**  every  Case  consulted.     Every  Folkmoot,  whether  of  tke 
<<  Earldom,  the  Shire,  or  the  Hundred,  was  the  Assembly  of 
**  the    Proceres  of   ilieir  Jurisdictions,   and,   within  tboie 
"  Limits,  possessed  all  the  Rights  and  Functions  which  tb« 
•'  Parliament  possessed  in  Regard  of  the  entire  Conftdef*- 
'*  tion.     The  Constitution  of  each  was  much  the  same ;— io  ^    -,  ^ 
'<  Respect  differing   from    that,   which  deliberated  sioino 
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riieuty  save  in  the  Attoidance  of  its  Members,  and 
dideal  Importance.  The  Inferiority  of  the  Oemot, 
irked  by  the  mere  Absence  of  the  more  illnstrions 
M,  not  by  the  Substitution  of  others  in  their  Place. 
nd*s  Reeve  was  the  Deputy  of  his  Township,  chosen 
the  Presentment  of  the  Jury  of  the  Leet, — and, 
a  went  to  represent  them,  he  was  always  accom- 
>y  the  Four  Men  ;  who  were  likewise  elected,  and 
Presence  was  as  indispensable  as  his  own.  With 
10  came  the  Curate  of  the  Township.  But  to  the 
I  there  resorted  a  more  illustrious  Senate.  Thither, 
the  Prelates,  the  Earls,  Land-Lords,  Jurors  of 
ds,  Burghs,  and  Crown  Manors,  and  the  Four  Men 
)yes  of  Townships,  came  the  Vassal  Kings  of  Wales, 
I,  and  the  Isles.  It  comprehended  all  the  Coun* 
Privy  Councillors,  Clerks,  and  Laymen,  whose 
and  Assistance  the  Basileus  was  entitled  to  demand, 
he  General  Diet  or  Placitum  of  the  Empire."* 
u  the  Federation  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Celts  when 
id  the  Isles  were  the  Dwelling-Places  of  Men.  I 
ipresent  the  same  to  the  Judgment  of  your  Grace ; 
say  weigh  and  value  it ;  that  you  may  compare  the 
.  life-giving  Truths  of  other  Days,  with  the  counter- 
itment  of  them  in  this ; — and  that  yon  may,  in  the 
of  your  undoubted  Discretion,  as  the  highest  spi- 
thority  in  your  own  Province,  warn  and  exhort  the 
Jts*'of  Connaught,  as  they  call  themselves,  touching 
s  which  others  are  practising  upon  their  Simplicity, 
ly  Appeal  to  your  Grace ;  for  I  feel  that  to  their 
tary  Leaders  any  Appeal  will  be  useless.  If  they 
luceeed  in  palming,  upon  their  Faction  and  upon  our 
he  new  Constitution  of  which  they  so  ambiguously 
t  which  I  understand  to  be  a  Federal  Union  with 
tain,  of  an  American  or  Scandinavian  Character, — 
heir  own  Power,  as  Leaders  of  Standing  Majorities 
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in  College  Green,  be  more  firmly  planted  in  every  Corner  of 
Ireland,  than  that  of  Factions  Leaders  has  ever  been»--in 
Ireland,  or  in  Britain,^]n  past  or  in  present  Times.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  (which,  in  the  actual  State  of  your  and  our 
common  Degeneracy  and  Baseness,  is,  I  confess,  utterly 
hopeless  1)  a  happy  Return  should  ever  be  made  towards 
the  Past,  and  the  old  local  Independencies  of  Ireland  should 
ever  be  restored  to  Life  and  Action  ;  then,  indeed,  the  Usurpa- 
tions of  your  Parliament  and  ours  being  ended,  will  the 
Occupation  of  your  and  our  Parliament-Men  be  determined 
along  with  it.  Trust  me,  my  Lord,  those  who  confine  their 
Expectations  and  their  Promises  to  seeing,  again,  "  a  Parlia- 
ment at  College  Green,"  will  never  consent  to  that,  if  it 
depend  upon  them  to  avert  it. 

Yet  remember,  my  Lord,  that  these  Things  once  were  yours, 
as  well  as  ours,  and  that,  like  us,  you  lost  them.  You  lost 
them,  because  you,  like  us,  had  waxed  gross  and  wicked, 
and  no  longer  comprehended  their  Value,  nor  were  worthy  of 
their  Benefits.  What  Warrant,  then,  have  you  to  show,  that 
you  are  now  capable  to  restore, --in  other  Words  that  you 
are  worthy  to  repossess, — what  you  so  basely  lost  ?  What 
Passages  are  there,  in  the  History  of  our  own  Times,  to  which 
you — you,  who  are  still  blessed  with  Government  by  Privy 
Council,  and  are  not  cursed  with  a  Cabinet — can  point  with 
Pride,  or  even  without  Reproach  ?  What  have  you  done  since 
the  Union,  or  even  since  Catholic  Emancipation,  to  approve 
yourselves  better  than  the  British, — whether  by  your  own 
Performance  of  only  one  of  those  Duties  which  we  have  so 
wickedly  abandoned,— or  by  your  own  Avoidance  of, — I  do 
not  say  Protestation  against, — only  one  of  those  Crimes,  with 
whose  infamous  Succession  we  have  been,  for  so  many  Years, 
building  up  the  Annals  of  our  Empire  ?  And,  if  you  cannot 
answer  to  Interrogations  like  these, — neither  shall  you  re- 
cover, any  more  than  we  shall  recover  our  common  Loss ;  or 
even  comprehend  it. 

I  remain,  my  Lord,  with  the  deepest  Respect, 
Your  faithful  Son  in  Christ, 

«TRAMONTANUS." 


LOST  SPEECH  op  BURKE,  against  the  Transfer 
OF  Indian  Administration  to  Downimg-strebt. 


We  present  our  readers  with  the  following  Speech  of 
Edmund  Burke,  as  taken  from  an  old  Magazine  of  July, 
1773,  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  bis  works. 
It  was  delivered  on  the  10th  of  June  in  that  year,  in  the 
Debate  upon  Lord  North's  East  India  Company's  Regula- 
tion Bill,  that  first  great  encroachment  made  by  corrup- 
tion and  faction  upon  the  Privileges  of  the  Company  and 
the  Rights  of  India.    By  that  Act,  the  Nomination  of  the 
Executive  Authorities  in  India,  snatched  from  the  hands 
of  those  alone  capable  to  exercise  it,  was  to  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  corrupt  influences,  dominant  for  the  hour 
in  Downing-street.     The  consequences  were  foreseen  by 
Mr.  Burke,  and  in  the  following  speech,  in  the  Debate 
upon  the  question  that  ^*  the  Bill  do  now  pass,"  were  not 
ambiguously  prophesied;  and  it  was  a  curious  chance, 
that  the  first  Governor-General  appointed  under  the  Act, 
(indeed  named  in  it),  was  Warren  Hastings.     It  is  awful 
to  read  these  warnings  now,  and  to  think  of  the  deeds  of 
unexpiated  and  unrepented  guilt,  of  which,  for  so  many 
years  past,  we  have  been  made  the  instruments  of  Down- 
ing-street,  against  our  Indian  Empire  and  its  innocent 
Allies ;  and  of  not  one  of  which  we  should  ever  have  bad 
to  reproach  ourselves  with  the  remembrance,  if  the  admi- 
nistration of  that  empire  had  not  been  thus  betrayed  to  the 
Minister.   The  India  House,  and  not  the  Board  of  Control, 
much  less  the  Foreign  Office,  is  the  only  proper  seat  of 
Indian  Administration.    Restore  that, — and  India  is  saved. 
And  restored  it  would  be,  if  there  were  but  one  man,  in 
the  whole  Court  of  Directors,  capable  to  comprehend,  and 
worthy  to  perform. 
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Mr.  E.  Burke. — The  counsel  have  so  ably  performed  their 
party  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  measure  over  again  the  legal 
ground  which  they  have  trod.  The  bill,  however,  is  of  so  un- 
constitutional and  dangerous  a  complexion,  that  it  demands 
something  more  than  a  silent  vote ;  and  I  should  think  my- 
self unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  a  part  of  the 
people,  were  I  to  sit  an  idle  hearer  on  such  an  occasion.  I 
know  indeed  that  the  same  qualifications,  now  a-days,  make  a 
good  member  of  parliament,  that  formerly  made  a  good  monk. 
Tria  faciunt  monachum — Sene  loqui  de  superiore — Legere 
bremarium  taliter  qualiter — £t  sinere  res  vadere  ut  vadunt. 
In  English,  Speak  well  of  the  minister^Read  the  lesson  he 
sets  you,  taliter  qualiter,  and  let  the  state  take  care  of  itself— 
Sine  res  vadere  ut  vadunt.  These, — for  the  other  side  of  the 
house  must  recognise  the  picture, — these  are  the  first  and  best 
recommendations  of  a  modern  senator.  Ability,  integrity, 
knowledge  of  business,  a  judgment  of  your  own— But  why 
do  I  talk  of  such  antiquated  accomplishments  ?  They  and  a 
thousand  other  perfections  are  included  in  the  two  words 
passive  obedience.  The  recollection  of  this  house's  repeated 
acts  of  passive  obedience,  and  non-resistance,  has  in  me  de- 
stroyed the  active  influence  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  pas- 
sions of  the  human  mind,  of  surprise  and  indignation.  For- 
merly I  have,  upon  the  passing  of  some  votes  and  resolutions, 
sat  here  fixed  in  amazement,  not  able  to  account  to  myself  for 
the  strangeness  of  your  conduct,  in  sacrificing  a  permanent  to 
a  temporary  interest.  I  have  passed  many  a  sleepless  night, 
in  alternate  fits  of  contempt  and  wrath,  meditating  with  my- 
self some  scheme  of  reformation,  some  remedy  to  the  evils 
with  which,  I  saw,  such  pernicious  measures  threatened  my 
country.  But,  Sir.  the  heat  of  youth  has  subsided,  its  keener 
feelings  are  blunted.  Time,  that  soAens  every  calamity,  has 
laid  his  headlong  hands  upon  me,  and  rendered  me  less  tremb* 
lingly  alive  to  the  wounds  aimed  at  liberty.  In  spite  of  what 
is  said  by  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  who  tells  us  that  we  are  as 
young  as  ever,  I  feel  age  coming  upon  me,  and,  with  it,  I  feel 
that  the  constitution  is  not  growing  younger.     Hopeless,  how- 
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ever,  as  I  am,  I  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  the  Roman 
maxim,  De  republica  non  desperandum.  Though  all  humao 
institutions,  being  born  with  the  seeds  of  mortality  in  their 
very  frame,  must  perish ;  yet,  as  the  body  politick  is  not  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  human  body,  let  us  cherish  the 
idea,  if  not  of  its  immortality,  at  least  of  its  renovation,  and 
long  continuance,  in  health  and  vigour. 

This  bill  is  grounded  upon  the  report  of  your  secret  com- 
mittee. Now,  if  the  report  itself  be  not  well  grounded, 
neither  can  the  bill,  which  is  the  superstructure.  That  the 
report  is  ill  founded  is  clear  from  hence,  that  the  expence  of 
the  commission  is  the  only  reason  stated ;  and  that  reason  is  by 
no  means  valid.  Your  committee  asked — **  Might  not  the 
savings,  intended  for  the  payment  of  your  commissioners,  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  company  ?"  Yes  was  the  answer. 
But,  had  they,  as  in  justice  bound,  proceeded  one  step  farther, 
and  asked,  "  Can  these  savings  be  made  without  the  com- 
mission," the  answer  would  have  been  No  ;  and  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  report  would  have  given  way,  and  the  whole  fabrick 
of  this  bill  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

Equally  absurd  is  the  objection  to  the  commission,  drawn 
from  its  giving  the  governor  and  council  a  vote  in  the  de- 
liberation of  the  supervisors,  and  from  the  eventual  death  of 
one  or  two  of  the  supervisors.  The  commission  requires  the 
actual  presence  of  three  supervisors  in  every  resolution ;  and 
the  casting  vote  is  in  the  first  of  the  three ;  the  governor,  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  the  second  in  council,  making  the 
other  three  inferior  assessors.  Hence,  the  supervisors  have 
power,  if  they  see  cause,  to  dismiss  the  governor  and  the  whole 
council ;  and,  in  every  case,  they  have  the  controul  in  their 
hands.  Nor  can  death,  except  four,  or  above  one  half  die, 
prevent  them  from  acting  with  effect ;  and,  in  that  case,  they 
cannot  act  at  all.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  ministerial  argu- 
ments on  this  head  proceed  from  inattention  to  this  subject — 
from  absolute  ignorance  of  the  tenor  and  purport  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  commission  being  thus  free  from  those  inconsbtencies 
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and  absurdities,  with  which  it  has  been  charged  bj  some  re- 
spectable but  ill  informed  member,  where  is  the  wonder  that 
the  proprietary,  when  solicited,  did  not  rescind  their  resolution 
of  sending  out  superrisors?  Sir,  the  company  dares  not 
imitate  this  house ;  it  dares  not  undo  to-day  what  it  did  yester- 
day ;  to  enact  and  repeal  alternately  is  the  exclusive  privilege 

of  this  assembly diruit,  adificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis 

— — Such  levity  and  inconsistence  would  be  too  presumptuous 
an  usurpation  in  the  East-India  company. 

When  the  company  is  thus  tender  of  encroaching  upon  any 
of  our  rights,  is  it  not  cruel,  is  it  not  ungenerous,  in  adminis- 
tration to  harass  it  with  two  committees ;  with  a  committee 
of  secrecy,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  inquisition,  and 
with  a  select  committee,  which  is  declared  by  one  of  its 
friends  to  be  a  mockery  of  the  company  ?  A  gentleman,  who 
generally  votes  with  administration^  finds  the  bill  to  be 
illegal,  inexpedient  and  alarming;  and  he  finds  the  secret 
committee  to  be  an  inquisition,  too  rapid  and  violent  in  its 
motions.  Another  friend  of  the  minister  declares  the  select 
committee  so  slow  in  its  progress,  as  to  be  a  perfect  mockery. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  company  between  both  ?  I  protest  I 
can  compare  them  to  nothing  but  a  jack.  The  select  com- 
mittee is  the  slow-moving  weight,  the  secret  committee  is  the 
flier;  and,  what  with  the  slow  motion  of  the  one,  and  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  other,  the  company  is  effectually  roasted. 

But  this  is  not  the  first  instance,  of  the  tender  mercies  of 
parliament  to  the  East  India  company.  In  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  they  were  obliged  to  bribe  both  king  and 
parliament,  and  to  compound  for  their  existence,  by  a  part 
of  their  wealth.  What  has  been  their  fate,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third  f  The  minister,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  serving,  ruins  them ;  and,  in  order  to  repair  the  damage 
which  his  unskilfulness  has  occasioned,  ofiers  you  a  bill,  that 
makes  a  breach  in  the  constitution.  Sir,  in  former  times,  a 
servant  of  the  crown  durst  not  hazard  such  a  measure ;  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  first  instance,  in  which  so  open  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  to  cover  ministerial  incapacity,  under  the 
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ruins  of  the  constitution.  In  1767,  administration  discovered, 
that  the  East-India  company  were  guardians  to  a  very  hand- 
some and  rich  lady  in  Hindostan.  Accordingly  they  set 
parliament  in  motion :  and  parliament,  (whether  from  love  to 
her  person  or  fortune  is,  I  believe,  no  problem),  parliament 
directly  became  a  suitor,  and  took  the  lady  into  its  tender, 
fond,  grasping  arms,  pretending  all  the  while  that  it  meant 
nothing  but  what  was  fair  and  honourable ;  that  no  rape  or 
violence  was  intended ;  that  its  sole  aim  was  to  rescue  her 
and  her  fortune,  out  of  the  pilfering  hands  of  a  set  of  rapa- 
cious stewards,  who  had  let  her  estate  run  to  waste,  and  had 
committed  various  depredations.  To  drop  the  allegory— Par- 
liament took  the  state  of  the  East-India  company's  trade  and 
revenue  under  consideration.  And  what  was  the  ostensible 
object  of  this  inquiry  ?  Five  reasons  were  assigned  ;  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  faith;  the  support  of  public  credit; 
the  increase  of  the  company's  trade ;  the  increase  of  its  re- 
venues; and  the  security  of  the  stock-holders.  Well,  this 
grand  and  salutary  plan  was  entered  upon ;  books  upon  books, 
and  papers  upon  papers,  were  brought  up  and  piled  upon 
your  table,  in  such  numbers,  that  the  copying  of  the  very  ex- 
tracts cost  an  honourable  gentleman  behind  me  three  hundred 
pounds.  The  subject  was  considered  and  reconsidered  ;  de- 
bate succeeded  debate  and  resolution.  One  and  forty  times 
did  the  house  sit  upon  this  business,  and,  more  than  once,  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  What  was  the  result  ?  Quid 
ferat  hie  tanto  dignum  promissor  hiatu?  What  did  this 
mountain  in  labour  bring  forth  ?  No  mouse,  I  assure  you ; 
but  a  fair  round  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
to  government.  In  this  manner  did  parliament  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith,  and  the  support  of 
public  credit !  In  this  manner  did  parliament  increase  the 
company's  trade  and  revenue,  and  give  security  to  the  stock- 
holders. When  the  company  came  danm  handsomely,  and 
furnished  a  reasonable  sum,  to  pay  o£P  the  arrears  of  the  civil 
list, — arrears  so  honourably  and  usefully  contracted, — the  five 
reasons  were  fergot.    The  eyes  of  parliament  were  dazzled, 
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and  could  no  longer  see  how  to  make  any  regulations,  for 
securing  the  permanence  and  stability  of  that  lucrative  bargain, 
which  it  had  made.  The  company,  without  any  formed 
system,  without  the  aid  of  precedent,  without  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, without  chart  or  compass,  was  allowed  to  steer  at 
random  through  this  perilous  ocean.  What  wonder  that  they 
lost  their  course  I  The  wonder  would  have  been,  if,  assisted 
by  no  lights,  but  by  those  communicated  by  seryants  inte- 
rested through  the  fear  of  past  embezzlement,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  future  peculation  to  mislead,  they  had  not  been  be- 
wildereil  and  lost.  The  distress  of  the  company  arises  from 
the  improvidence  of  administration,  and  the  shortHsightedness 
of  parliament ;  in  not  forming  for  it  a  system  of  government 
suitable  to  its  form  and  constitution.  Or,  am  I  mistaken  ?  and 
were  the  a£Pairs  of  the  company  designedly  left  in  confUsion  ? 
Were  the  directors  left  without  any  effectual  controul  over 
delinquent  servants  ?  was  the  collection  of  the  revenues  left 
without  any  check  ?  was  the  tyranny  of  a  double  government, 
like  our  double  cabinet,  tolerated,  with  the  view  of  seeing  the 
concerns  of  the  company  become  an  absolute  chaos  of  dis- 
order, and  of  giving  government  a  handle,  for  seizing  the  terri- 
torial revenue  ?  I  know  that  this  was  the  original  scheme  of 
adnjinistration ;  and  1  violently  suspect  that  it  never  has 
been  relinquished.  If  the  ministry  have  no  sinister  view,  if 
they  do  not  mean,  by  this  unconstitutional  step,  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  they  will  now  speak  out,  and  explicitly 
declare  their  intentions.  Silence  will  be  justly  deemed  a  con- 
fession of  guilt ;  and  they  will,  without  any  injury,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  detrimental  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  their 
country.  God  knows,  that  the  places  and  pensions,  and  ex- 
pectancies, furnished  by  the  British  establishment,  are  too 
powerful  for  the  small  remains  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit, 
that  remain  in  our  island.  What  then  will  become  of  us,  if 
Bengal,  if  the  Ganges  pour  in  a  new  tide  of  corruption  ? 
Should  the  evil  genius  of  British  liberty  so  ordain  it,  I  fear 
this  house  will  be  so  far  from  removing  the  corruption  of  the 
East,  that  it  will  be  corrupted  by  them.     I  dread  more  from 
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the  infection  of  that  place,  than  I  hope  from  your  virtue. 
Wasn't  not  the  sudden  plunder  of  the  East,  that  gave  the  final 
blow  to  the  freedom  of  Rome  ?  What  reason  have  we  to  ex- 
pect a  better  fate  ?  I  conjure  you,  by  every  thing  that  man 
ought  to  hold  sacred ;  I  conjure  you,  by  the  spirits  of  your 
forefathers,  who  so  nobly  fought  and  bled  for  the  cause  for 
which  I  now  plead ;  I  conjure  you  by  what  includes  every 
thing,  by  your  country, — not  to  yield  to  the  temptations,  which 
Mie  East  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  holds  out, — not  to  sink  into 
the  gulf  of  corruption,  and  drag  after  you  your  posterity, — your 
country.  I  obtest  heaven  and  earth  that,  in  all  places,  and  at 
all  times,  I  have  hitherto  shoved  by  the  gilded  hand  of  corrupt 
Hon,  and  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent,  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  this  land  ;  and,  from  such  temptations,  I  pray  God 
of  his  infinite  mercy  ever  to  preserve  me. — Sir,  I  hope  the 
house  is  not  offended ;  I  only  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
beseech  him  not  to  lead  me  into  temptation,  but  deliver  me 
from  evil.  And  surely  it  becomes  me  to  be  diffident  of  my 
own  virtue  and  self-denial,  when  the  very  pillars  of  this  house— 
{here  he  looked  at  Sir  W,  Meredith)'~h^ve  been  shaken  and 
given  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  bill  is  dangerous  in  itself;  as  being  the 
first  step  towards  a  total  invasion  of  the  company's  territories 
in  Bengal ;  and,  supposing  the  motives  good,  yet  it  is  danger- 
ous for  the  example ;  unconstitutional  acts — founded  on  un- 
constitutional motives — springing  from  unconstitutional  acts — 
founded  on  constitutional  motives.  An  author,  who  is  more 
spoke  of  than  read,  I  mean  Aristotle,  declares,  that  acts  of  this 
nature,  which  are  truly  what  he  calls  phephismata,  have  the 
most  pernicious  consequences,  and  accelerate  the  ruin  of 
every  state.  I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  you  have  power  to 
pass  this  act.  Yes,  Sir,  you  have  the  power ;  but  you  have 
not  the  right.  There  is  a  perpetual  confusion  in  gentlemen's 
ideas,  from  inattention  to  this  material  distinction;  from 
which,  properly  considered,  it  will  appear,  that  this  bill  is  con* 
trary  to  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong; — laws  that  ought 
to  bind  all  men,  and,  above  all  men,  legislative  assemblies. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  and  the  PRESS. 

AN   ANECDOTE. 


[We  have  the  following  narrative  from  the  gentleman,  yi^  '2 
was  the  principal  actor  in  the  circumstances  to  whict^^ 
relates ;  and  we  vouch  for  its  authenticity. — Ed.  Pohtf.^J 

During  the  eventful  year  of  1838-9,  a  gentleman  im.<:^ 
in  London  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clifl^o  m 
(eldest  son  of  Lord  Clifford) — a  letter  dated  Munich,  2^<j 
January,  1839,  upon  the  then  all-engrossing  questions^   is. 
volved  in  the  arrest  aud  still  pending  captivity  of    Lbe 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Mgre.  Droste  Vischering;    and 
inclosing  a  most  valuable  paper  on  the  same  subject,  frooi 
another  pen.    This  paper,  Mr.  Clifford  stated,  was  tiie 
compilation  of  a  friend  of  Professor  Dollinger,  the  cele- 
brated historian,  and  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  tlie 
Professor  himself,  *'  who   vouched  for  the  truth  of  the 
materials,"  with  the  request  that  he  (Mr.  Clifford)  would 
exert  himself  to  have  it  inserted,  without  delay,  in  ^tl^e 
Morning  Chronicle^  or  some  leading  Whig  paper,*'  in  ord*' 
that  the  effect  of  it  might  not  be  injured  by  its  seeming   '^ 
come  from  any  quarter  opposed  to  the  then  Whig  Ministf*^* 
It  was  not  to  be  withheld  for  the  mere  expense  of  inser**" 
ing  it — that  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  parties  from  wh(^^ 
it  emanated  ;  and  it  was  more  than  hinted,  that  it  was  '^^ 
be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  from  the  same  quarts' 
and  on  the  same  subjects.     Mr.  Clifford  ended  by  reque^  ^ 
ing  his  friend  to  obtain  the  insertion  in  one  or  more  of  ti:^^ 
organs  described,  and  <'to  peruse,  ere  he  parted  with  i'^ 
—a  precaution  which,  as  the  event  proved,  was  by  t^^ 
means  a  superfluous  one. 

The  paper  in  question  was  a  clear,  sound,  and  wel  ^' 
argued  exposition,  by  one  evidently  learned  in  diplomat  ^^ 
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lore,  of  the  true  state  of  the  Cologne  question,  in  its  bear- 
ings on  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  Westphalia  and 
the  Rhine  were  made  over  to  Prussia,  and  on  the  duties 
and  interests  of  Great  Britain — the  chief  party  to  that 
compelled  cession,  and  the  chief  guarantee  of  the  conditions 
and  stipulations  which  attended  it.  Now  all  those  con- 
ditions and  stipulations  were  at  once  violated  by  the  seizure 
of  the  Archbishop,  in  November  1837,  and  his  continued 
imprisonment  at  Minden.  The  writer  having  thus  shown 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  act  with  energy,  in  vindication  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine, 
against  those  whom  we  ourselves  had  placed  in  a  position 
to  assail  them  witli  impunity,  so  far  as  the  victims  them- 
selves were  concerned,  proceeded  to  show  that  our  interest 
also  happily  concurred  with  our  duty  in  this  instance.  The 
advantage  of  a  close  and  friendly  alliance  with  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  the  other  States  which  took  part  against 
Prussia  upon  the  Cologne  question,  were  clearly  pointed 
out  and  admirably  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
no  less  clearly  shown,  that  from  Prussia  and  her  allies  no 
good  was  to  be  looked  for  by  Great  Britain. 

The  correspondent  of  Mr.  Cliffbrd  unfortunately  did  not 
take  the  precaution  of  keeping  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
State  paper,  although  he  tcas^  at  first,  wary  enough  not  to 
apply  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  bv  the  insertion  of  a  paper 
in  all  respects  so  hostile  to  Lord  Palmerston's  secret  ends. 
He  went  to  the  Courier^  at  that  time  a  Whig  journal,  and 
stated  his  errand,  together  with  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  he  acted ;  and  be  even  offered  money  for  the  inser- 
tion. The  editor,  however,  after  much  deliberation,  turned 
upon  him  with  the  question,  why  bad  be  not  first  applied 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle?  The  gentleman  replied,  that 
it  was  so  contrary  to  the  views  expressed  by  all  the  German 
correspondents  of  that  paper,  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
its  being  allowed  an  insertion  there ;  whereas  those  of  the 
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Cornier  were  far  less  strong  in  their  opposition,  and  that 
one  or  two  of  them  were  even  favourable  to  the  views 
it  advocated.  Upon  this,  the  Courier  editor  became  curi- 
ously importunate  with  the  gentleman,  to  put  his  paper 
into  the  hands  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  editor,  without 
delay — refusing  himself  to  insert  it,  and  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  a  discrepancy  of  sentiment, — but  assuring  him, 
that  that  would  make  no  difference  at  all  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  The  gentleman,  however,  went  to  the  Globe 
instead.  The  editor  of  that  paper;  read  and  approved  it, 
promised  insertion,  but  requested  his  visitor  to  call  again 
on  the  following  morning  for  the  paper,  which  he  was  to 
have  till  that  time  in  his  hands,  it  being  too  late  for  inser- 
tion that  day.  He  did  call  again,  and  then  the  paper  was 
returned  with,  the  information,  that "  a  gentleman  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  whose  judgment  had  been  referred  to,  had 
decided  against  inserting  such  an  article,  as  it  advocated 
a  close  friendship  with  Austria  and  her  allies,  which  was 
quite  opposed  to  our  policy." 

Lastly,  this  gentleman,  despairing  of  success  elsewhere,  — 
or  rather  feeling  that  the  small  circle  of  ministerial  organs 
had  already,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  been  traversed  by  him,— very  unwillingly  fol- 
lowed the  Courier's  advice,  and  made  his  application  to 
the  Editor  of  the  former  print.  Mr.  Doyle  was  at  that 
time  the  functionary  for  the  Foreign  Department  of  the 
Pal merston  Journal;  but  he  has  since  been  promoted,  on  his 
marriage  with  Sir  John  Easthope's  daughter,  to  the  prin- 
cipal Editorship.  He  received  the  application  very  gra- 
ciously,and,  indeed, with  eagerness; — commended  warmly 
the  thoughts  and  style  of  the  Manuscript — promised 
immediate  and  gratuitous  insertion— deemed  it  quite  un- 
necessary to  affix  to  it  any  mark  of  disapproval,  or  even  of 
non-adherence,  on  the  part  of  the  Editor; — and  told  his 
interlocutor,  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  take 
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time  to  consider,— that  he  had  considered ;— and  that  the 
insertion  was  determined  on,  and  should  take  place  on  the 
next  day  but  one  following.  The  other  went  away,  leaving 
this  document  in  M  r.  Doyle's  hands.  When  the  appointed 
day  arrived,  he  turned  to  the  columns  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  in  quest  of  the  promised  article, — bot  there  it 
was  not!  Day  after  day  witnessed  the  same  omission. 
Day  after  day  he  called  upon  the  editor  for  informa- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Doyle  wai  busy — absent, — &c.  Ten  days 
afterwards,  however,  the  gentleman  having  ascertained 
Mr.  Doyle's  private  place  of  residence,  called  upon  him 
there ;  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  to  his  amazement, 
learned  the  fate  of  the  Article.  It  had  been  set  up  in 
type  ;  it  was  to  have  come  in ; — but,  on  reading  it  over  in 
type,  it  did  look  so  unlike  our  own  correspondent's  papers 
on  those  subjects,  that  Mr.  Doyle  quite  feared  to  insert 
it,  &c.  His  visitor  then  demanded  to  have  the  copy 
returned,  but  Mr.  Doyle  made  answer,  that,  "  not  know- 
ing it  would  be  wanted  again,  he  had  not  taken  any 
trouble  to  preserve  it,  and  that  in  fact  it  was  destroyed  !" 


SARDINIA  AND  YOUNG  ITALY. 


Genoa,  Oct. 

The  policy  of  thia  court  was  formerly  directed  by 
Austria,  but  now  there  is  much  jealousy  between  the  two 
Governments.  The  fundamental  cause  of  this  is  a 
lurking  desire  that  the  King  entertains  of  uniting  the 
different  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Italy  under  his 
sceptre.  This  is  an  idea  which  he  has  long  cherished. 
When  Prince  of  Carignan  it  was  this  that  led  him  to 
allow  himself  to  be  put  forward  as  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment made  by  Yonng  Italy,  which  Austria  had  to  march 
troops  to  put  down.  The  same  want  of  character  which 
led  him  to  associate  himself  in  an  enterprise  which  there 
was  not  the  means  to  effect,  also  shewed  itself  when  his 
party  had  resolved  to  make  a  demonstration.  He  then 
deserted  and  betrayed  his  party,  and  made  his  peace  with 
his  predecessor,  of  whom  he  was  the  heir  presumptive, 
and  earned  for  himself  universal  contempt.  Since  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  has  violently  opposed  all  the 
revolutionary  and  republican  doctrines  of  his  former 
associates.  All  the  French  journals  are  excluded  from 
the  Sardinian  dominions,  except  the  Legitimist  organs, 
and  one  which  supports  Louis  Philippe,  namely,  (and 
mark  that  well)  Count  Mole's  organ  '  La  Presse.'  In 
religion  he  is  a  great  bigot,  and  nowhere  do  the  Jesuits 
receive  such  a  friendly  reception  as  in  his  dominions. 
But  with  all  this  he  has  never  laid  aside  his  desire  of 
becoming  King  of  Italy.  He  says  that  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  moral  means.  But  as  he  is  too  timid 
to  attempt  any  thing  by  physical  means,  so  is  he  destitute 
of  the  sagacity  and  ability  to  arrive  at  his  object  by  the 
other.      Trembling,  then,  before  France,  fearful  of  her 
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power,   her   ambition,   and   her    principles ;    jealous    of 
Austria's  pretensions  to  supremacy   in   Italy,  hating  her 
for  being  a  formidable  obstacle  to   the  realization  of  hi9 
darling  wish,  coveting  her  Italian  possessions,  and  dread- 
ing her  seizing  on  his ;  surrounded  by  neighbours  whose 
territories     he    equally     covets,    and    whose    rights    of 
sovereignty  he  would  gladly    undermine;    obnoxious   to 
that  party  which  seeks  to  make  of  Italy  one  state,  and 
hating  them  because  of  their  republican  sentiments;  and 
possessed  of  none  of  those  commanding  talents  that  would 
turn  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  to  him,  nor  that  spirit,  deci- 
sion, and  ability  by  which  alone  great  enterprises  are  suc- 
cessful, such  a  man  would  seem  to  be  an  instrument  ready 
made  for  foreign  designs,  if  any  such  should  be  directed 
against  the  Italian  Peninsula.     But  if  there  be  a  power  to 
whom  it  may  be  an  object  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
other  designs,  that   Italy  should   be  convulsed  and  dis- 
united, or  that  Austria  be  paralyzed  or  embarrassed  ;  how 
invaluable  must  such  a  Prince  be  to  such  a  power. 

It  is  said  that  £ngland  enjoys  great  consideration  at 
the  court.  Of  course  she  might  have  great  influence  here, 
as  where  might  she  not,  had  she  intelligence ;  but  this 
consideration  is  only  as  compared  with  France,  and  in  case 
of  war  with  her.  Her  influence  is  principally  on  account 
of  her  reputed  naval  power  and  skill.  Most  of  the 
Sardinian  naval  officers  of  distinction  have  been  brought 
up  in  British  men  of  war.  The  principal  naval  station  is 
Genoa ;  and  here  the  governor  is  an  Italian,  who  was 
brought  up  in  the  Russian  service,  and  formerly  Governor 
of  Riga, and  afterwards  entrusted  with  the  important  com- 
mand of  Georgia.  His  wife  (lately  dead)  was  a  Russian. 
She  had  great  possessions  in  Russia,  which  were  taken 
away  on  her  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  which,  I 
understand,  have  been  restored  since  her  death.  The 
Governor  himself    received   a  large   pension    from    the 
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Russian  Governmenty  which,  however,  he  has  lately  com- 
muted into  an  annuity  for  his  children.  His  second  son  is 
the  Emperor's  god-son,  his  tutor  a  Russian,  and  the  child 
is  carefully  instructed  in  the  Russian  language,  as  the 
Emperor  is  to  make  his  fortune.  The  Sardinian  treasury 
is  said  to  be  very  full,  and  the  revenue  is  hoarded  up  in 
case  of  an  European  war,  or,  in  other  words,  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  which  every  one  considers 
must  come,  sooner  or  later — when  it  is  intended  that 
Sardinia  is  to  take  up  the  position  of  an  armed  neutrality, 
with  a  large  standing  army  on  foot. 


DECISION  ON  THE  D'ESTE  CASE,  as  affecting  the 
UNION  OF  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  Suc- 
cession OF  THE  Crown. 


The  question  that  came  before  the  Lords'  Committee 
of  Privileges  was,  whether  Sir  Augustus  D'Este  was 
Peer  of  the  Realm — not  whether  he  was  Prince  of  Eng- 
land. His  dignity  of  Prince  was  introduced  only  in  the 
argument,  and  in  order  to  point  out  certain  incon- 
veniences that  would  result  from  the  decision,  if  adverse 
to  the  litigated  claim.  That  question  was  not  raised 
before  them  by  the  claimant,  nor,  had  it  been  so  raised, 
were  they  competent  to  deal  with  it. 

But  as  there  were  doubts  hanging  over  the  legitimacy 
of  Sir  Augustus  D'Este,  the  Privilege  Committee  by  de- 
ciding that  the  marriage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex  was 
legitimate  in  all  respects,  excepting  that  it  infringed  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  has  in  fact  established  his  title  of 
Prince,  while  at  the  same  time  their  conclusion  goes  to, 
and  is  declared  to  be  formed  for,  the  purpose  of  barring 
his  succession  to  the  Crown. 

Had  the  Committee  reported  favorably  on  the  claims  of 
Sir  Augustus  D'E^te,  that  is,  had  the  influential  dispo- 
sitions chanced  that  way  instead  of  the  other,  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  would  have  taken  his  stand  among  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  no  importance  would 
have  attached  to  him.  How  different  is  the  case  as  it 
now  stands. 

Mr.  Erie,  in  addressing  the  House  of  Lords,  argued  that 
a  decision  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  children,  might 
be  fatal  to  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lord  Brougham  interrupted, 
with  an  expression  of  impatience,  und  asked  how  their 
decision  could  touch  the  Union  one  way  or  the  other? 
2  p  2 
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Mr.  Erie  replied  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland  stipulated  that  no  altera^ 
Hon  should  ever  after  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement  by  the  crown,  which  would  descend  to  the 
children  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex;  the  decision  of  their 
Lordships  under  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  would  in  no 
ways  bind  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  decision  of 
their  Lordships  extending  only  to  this,  that  the  claimant 
was  not  entitled  to  the  Dukedom  of  Sussex  nor  to  the 
]*ank  of  peerage  in  England,  it  would  still  draw  after 
the  consequence,  that,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  issue  of 
her  present  Majesty,  and  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  the 
Crown  of  England  could  not  descend  upon  him,  as  being 
excluded  by  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  but  would  go  to  the 
House  of  Cambridge;  then  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
would  be  at  liberty  to  insist  upon  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  D'Este,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
It  was  then  objected  by  Lord  Brougham,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  was  at  once  a  Scottish  and  an  English  house, 
and  that  the  Scots  would  hold  themselves  as  much  bound 
by  the  decision  of  that  House,  in  a  question  of  that  kind, 
as  Her  Majesty's  English  subjects.  Mr.  Erie,  however, 
submitted  that  it  would  be  competent  for  the  Scotch  not 
to  hold  themselves  concluded  by  the  judgment  of  their 
Lordships,  and  to  this  no  other  reply  was  made,  than  that 
suggested  by  Lord  Campbell,  namely,  "  that  he  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  he  for  one,  whatever  his  own  opinion 
might  be,  would  follow  the  decision  of  that  House." 

Mr.  Erie  then  proceeded  to  shew  that  at  all  events  a 
decision  of  their  Lordships  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
bind  the  rights  of  Sir  Augustus  D'Este  and  his  sister,  so 
far  as  these  related  to  the  succession  of  the  Crown  of 
Ireland  ;  that  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  although  pur- 
porting  to  be  an  act  passed  by  the  ParUament  of  Great 
Britain,  and  as  such  binding  or  professing  to  bind  England 
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and  Scotland,  had  no  application  whatsoever  to  Ireland, 
which  at  the  period  of  the  act,  namely,  in  1772,  had  a 
Parliament  of  its  own  ;  that  it  was  true  that  Ireland  had 
subsequently  become  united  to  Great  Britain,  and  bad 
lost  her  Parliament,  but  neither  in  the  Act  of  Union  itself, 
nor  in  any  subsequent  Act,  was  the  Royal  Marriage  Act 
adopted  hy  or  on  the  part  of  Ireland  or  extended  to  that 
country. 

He  then  contended  that  whatever  might  be  the  value 
of  their  Lordships'  decision,  and  assuming  that  it  went  so 
far  as  to  affect  Sir  Augustus  D'Este's  claim  in  England 
or  even  in  Scotland,  it  could  in  nowise  preclude  his  urging 
and  supporting  his  claim  to  the  Crown  of  Ireland  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  issue  of  the  two  other  lines. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  here  remarked  with  a  laugh,  that 
it  would  in  fact  work  a  repeal  of  the  Union ;  the  Solicitor- 
General  exclaimed,  *'  it  is  strange  that  no  repealer  has 
yet  found  out  so  short  a  cut  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union  :" 
Mr.  Anstey  said  it  had  been  found  out  a  long  time  ago,  and 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  given 
Sir  Augustus  D*Este  a  written  opinion  to  the  same  effect. 
Lord  Brougham,  with  another  expression  of  impatience, 
asked  Mr.  Erie  if  he  was  not  aware  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament had  passed,  declaring,  that  whoever  was  king  of 
England  should  de  facto  and  de  jure,  be  king  of  Ireland  ; 
that  statute  having  been  passed  simultaneously  in  England 
and  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Erie  confessed  his  ignorance,  and  proceeded  to 
repeat  what  he  had  said  already.  Lord  Brougham  inter- 
rupted with  a  vehement  repetition  of  the  same  demand, 
and  added,  *'  I  tell  you  it  is  so  ;  there  is  such  an  Act,  and 
it  was  passed  by  both  Parliaments."  Mr.  Erie  said  that 
**  if  it  were  sOy  he  should  not  press  his  argument.'' 

The  matter  thus  dropped,  we  will  now  take  up.  We 
will  shew  what  the  Act  was  to  which  Lord  Brougham 
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referred ;  what  its  effect  on  the  Royal  Marriage  Act ;  what 
its  value  as  bearing  upon  the  present  transaction  ;  what  its 
possible  influence  upon  future  events. 

The  unspecified  Act  of  Parliament,  to  which  Lord 
Brougham  must  have  adverted,  is  one  passed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  enact- 
ment is  simply  this,  that  ^  whoever  is  King  of  England 
shall  be  King  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  two  kingdoms  shall 
be  knit  together  under  one  King." 

This  statute,  now  referred  to  in  an  endeavour  to  disturb 
the  natural,  and  as  we  shall  show,  legal  succession  of  the 
Crown,  was  once  before  brought  forward  in  an  endeavour 
/  lo  overthrow   the  rights  of  the  people.     On  that  former 

occasion^  there  was  an  able  and  an  upright  exposer  of 
interested   or    factious    fallacy— a  clear  and  successful 
expounder  of  right  and  law     When  this  same  statute 
was  appealed  to,  to  warrant  the  oppression  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  by  an  English  Parliament,  Swift  used  these 
words — "  By  this  expression,  (namely,  that  whoever  is  King 
of  England  shall  be  King  of  Ireland)  there  is  no  more 
to  be  understood  than  that  the  King  and  his  successors 
are  to  be  Kings  Imperial  of  Ireland  as  united  and  knit  to 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  England.     I  have  looked  over  all 
the  English  and  Irish  statutes  without  finding  any  Law 
that  makes  Ireland  depend  upon  England  any  more  than 
England  does  upon  Ireland.     We  have  obliged  ourselves 
to  have  the  same  King  with  them,  and  consequently  they 
are  obliged  to  have  the  same  King  with  us;  for  the  law 
was  made  by  our  own  Parliament,  and  our  ancestors  were 
not  such  fools  as  to  bring  themselves  under  I  know  not 
what  dependence,  which  b  now  felt  to  be  without  any 
ground  of  law  or  reason.^' 

The  argument  of  Swift  applies  equally  to  the  crown 
itself— Ireland's  king  is  to  be  England's  king  as  much  as 
England's  king  is  to  be  Ireland's  king ;  but  who  that  com- 
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tnon  kiDg  is  to  be^  is  decided  by  the  separate  though  com* 
mon,  by  the  equal  though  distinct,  assent  and  enactment 
of  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  established  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  as  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Union ;  but  ten 
years  after  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  passed,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  England  received  the  Royal  Assent,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Ireland  of  the  British  LegiS' 
lature,  was  not  only  solemnly  recognized, but  was  declared 
to  subsist  unimpaired  and  unaffected  by  any  previous 
enactment  that  had  been  passed,  whether  in  England  or 
in  Ireland ;  and  all  such  conflicting  enactments  were 
thereby  declared  to  be  repealed.  That  Act  has  not  been 
otherwise  repealed  than  by  the  Act  of  Union  which  had 
a  prospective  and  not  a  retrospective  operation.  Con- 
sequently, whatever  rights  were  in  existence  at  the  period 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  which  it  was  competent  for 
Parliament  to  take  away.  Parliament  not  having  taken 
away,  continue  to  subsist.  This  Act  of  Parliament,  so 
far  from  affording  an  argument  like  that  which  Lord 
Brougham  fancied  he  had  found  in  it,  positively  supports 
the  case  of  the  claimant,  for  by  it  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  event  specified,  will  devolve  upon  the 
head  of  Sir  Augustus  D'Este,  inasmuch  as  he,  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  will  have  become  the  King  of  Ireland. 
Let  us  suppose  the  Houses  of  Baxe  Coburg  and  of 
Hanover  to  have  become  extinct,  and  Sir  A,  D'Este  to 
have  put  forward  his  claims  to  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  question  then  would  be  between  him- 
self and  the  representative  of  the  House  of  Cambridge, 
to  whom,  in  the  event  of  his  failing,  those  crowns  would 
unquestionably  devolve.  Then  the  objection  to  be  urged 
to  his  claim  will  be  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  But  that 
Act  having  no  application  to  Ireland,  and  not  having  been 
subsequently  extended  to  Ireland,  his  succession  to  the 
Crown  of  that  country  is  made  out  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Then  comes  the  objection  raised  by  Lord  Brougham  on 
the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  the  answer  to  it  is,  that 
that  Act  declared  that  the  crowns  of  both  countries 
should  go,  by  hereditary  succession.  If  the  question  be 
then  rabed  respecting  the  validity  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  and  the  competence  of  Parliament  to  pass  it ;  that 
will  be  with  reference  to  the  succession  of  Great  Britain, 
and  not  of  Ireland,  Such  a  question  will  not  come  before 
a  Committee  of  Privilege  or  before  the  Parliament  itself; 
it  is  one  of  tliose  questions  for  which  the  Constitution  has 
provided  no  tribunal,  and  which  therefore  awaits  the  award 
of  the  ultima  ratio  regum. 

In  this  country  there  have  been  changes  of  monarchs 
and  changes  of  dynasties,  but  only  by  war  and  revolution. 
In  the  States  founded  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  across 
the  Atlantic,  a  distinct  provision  has  been  made  by  their 
written  Constitution  for  the  election  of  their  Chief  Magis- 
trate; and,  following  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  authors 
of  that  constitution  have  vested  the  right  of  election,  not 
in  the  States'  Legislature,  nor  in  the  United  Congress,  but 
in  the  people;  and  the  fact  is  familiar,  that  when  the 
period  recurs  for  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  all  the  ordinary  functions  of  Government  and 
Legislation  are  suspended  and  revert  to  the  people,  and 
this  inter-regnum  is  only  terminated  by  the  election  of 
the  new  President.  This  rule  is  but  an  echo  of  that 
fundamental  practice  and  law  of  our  most  remote  fore- 
fathers, preserved  by  a  Roman  historian,  ^'  De  minoribus 
rebus  consultant  principes,  de  majoribus  omnes  ;'*  with  the 
difference,  we  may  parenthetically  observe,  that  the  great 
affairs  in  the  former  period  were  those  of  right  and  justice, 
peace  and  war,  but  with  us  the  great  affairs  are  the  dis- 
posing of  power  or  its  shadow. 

Every  Act  is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  own 
subject  matter;  as  Great   Britain  and  not   Ireland  was 
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the  subject  matter  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  it  follows, 
that  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  can  it 
be  any  bar  to  the  claims,  which,  under  the  Act  of  Succes* 
sion,  Sir  A.  D'Este  undoubtedly  possesses  to  the  Crown  of 
Ireland.  Therefore,  if,  in  defiance  of  that  fundamental 
law,  and  upon  the  pretence  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
the  Parliament  and  people  of  Great  Britain  should  refuse 
to  obey  the  Statute  of  Henry  VIIL  and  to  allow  the 
devolution  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  head 
upon  which  the  Crown  of  Ireland  has  legitimately  de* 
volved,  it  will  be^not  that  Ireland  has  revolted  against 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  Great  Britain  has 
withdrawn  herself  from  the  stxcession  established  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement. 

So  far  the  law, — let  us  now  look  to  precedent.  In 
1688  a  revolution  took  place  in  Great  Britain,  which 
received  a  formal  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  deposed 
monarch,  so  far  as  his  own  rights  were  affected  by  his 
express  abdication  of  the  Crown,  and  his  withdrawal 
from  the  realm.  Ireland  not  having  associated  herself  to 
the  British  Revolution,  continued  to  recognize  in  the  abdi- 
cated monarch  her  lawful  sovereign.  On  his  side  James 
continued  to  treat  the  Irish  as  his  subjects.  The  Statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  it  is  therefore  evident,  received  at  that 
time  no  such  construction  as  that  which  Lord  Brougham 
endeavours  to  establish.  War  broke  out  between  the 
two  countries,  which  was  ended  by  a  treaty  (that  of  Lime- 
rick), in  and  by  which  the  Irish  recognised  William 
III.  as  Sovereign  of  Ireland.  During  this  interval  King 
James,  notwithstanding  his  abdication  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  had  performed  many  acts  of  sovereignty 
both  with  reference  to  that  country  and  to  Ireland.  Whatp 
ever  had  been  so  done  by  him  with  respect  to  Great 
Britain  was  universally  disallowed  by  the  authorities  of 
that  country.    But  it  was  different  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
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Thu8,  for  instance,  immediately  after  his  abdication,  be 
created  a  Scottish  Peer,  Duke  of  Melfort,  a  title  which 
was  never  recognised  at  the  time,  nor  is  it  recognised 
now,  although  it  is  claimed  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Duke.  On  the  other  hand  he  bestowed  the  Irish  Earldom 
of  Luean  upon  General  Sarsfield,  which  title  was  solemnly 
recognised  by  King  William  III.  and  his  Parliament. 
The  treaty  of  Limerick  made  with  King  William,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  in  Parliament,  was  concluded  on 
King  James*  side  by  that  General ;  and  throughout  that 
document  he  styled  himself,  and  was  styled  by  King  Wil- 
liam, not  General  Sarsfield,  but  Earl  of  Lucan,  and  that 
recognition  remains  unquestioned  to  this  day.  This,  there- 
fore, is  not  only  a  precedent  of  fact  as  having  occurred  in 
Ireland,  which  may  be  looked  to  and  followed  at  a  future 
time,  but  it  is  a  precedent  of  sanction  emanating  from 
England,  and  binding  upon  a  similar  occasion,  both  by 
the  event  and  by  its  reasons,  the  future  judgment  and 
conscience  of  this  country.  The  one  and  the  other  coin- 
cide to  render  utterly  null  and  void  the  interpretation 
attempted  to  be  affixed  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  the 
way  that  the  Crown  of  Ireland  should  not  descend  to  any 
other  than  to  that  person  upon  whose  head  the  Parliament 
cf  EngUmdy  in  defiance  of  hereditary  right,  choose  to  place 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

We  are  not  here  ai^uing  against  the  conclusion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  :  we  are  here  exposing  simply  the  inappli- 
cability of  an  intercalary  objection  made  by  a  single  Peer. 
It  was  the  passing  observation  of  a  moment,  which  may 
be  reversed  by  himself  on  the  next  occasion  which  presents 
itself  of  delivering  opinions  upon  such  a  matter.  The 
House  of  Lords  gave  no  judgment :  the  House  of  Lords 
was  not  in  session.  To  a  Committee  of  Privilege  a 
question  was  referred  by  the  Queen,  for  their  opinion 
regarding  the  exercise  of  her  own   prerogative  of  sum- 
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moDiDg  councillors  to  Parliament  It  was  not  his  status 
of  Prince — it  was  not  his  eventual  title  to  the  Crown : 
it  was  a  mere  question  of  privileged—of  peerage.  His 
father  was  born  Prince  and  was  created  Peer.  .Sir 
Augustus  D'Este  appeared  before  this  Committee  to 
establish  his  claim  to  the  Peerage  of  which  his  father 
had  died  possessed.  The  House  examined  his  claim,  and 
they  reported  to  the  Queen  that  he  had  failed  to  esta- 
blish it.  This  was  a  question  with  which  that  tribunal 
had  a  right  to  deal.  They  had  no  right  to  deal  with 
that  question  incidentally  mooted,  and  so  indecorously 
disposed  of— -his  status  of  Prince  ;  nor  did  it  come  before 
them.  Their  decision  has  indeed  affected  it,  by  opening 
up  a  question  which  it  is  now  no  longer  in  their  com- 
petence to  close. 

The  future  decision  must  now  depend  on  the  popularity 
of  the  one  claimant  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  other, 
and  the  amount  oi foreign  influence  thrown  into  the  scale. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  awful  to  reflect  that  a  question  so 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  whole  Empire,  must,  from 
its  very  nature^  be  left  unsettled  and  in  doubt  until  it 
comes  for  settlement. 

When  these  inconveniences  were  urged  before  their 
Lordships,  the  result  was  mirth  with  some,  impatience 
with  others.  But  when  the  moment  came  for  giving 
their  decision,  then  the  consequences  rushed  across  their 
minds.  Then  the  same  Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell, 
who  treated  with  contempt  the  earnest  admonitions  of  the 
counsel  at  the  bar,  were  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  converted  an  Act  of  Parliament  into  an  instrument  of 
injustice.  By  declaring  the  marriage  valid  in  all  respects, 
save  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  they  acknowledged  that 
it  had  in  fact  done  wrong  to  more  than  one  man,  and  that  it 
precisely  answered  in  all  respects  to  Lord  Coke's  definition 
of  what  constitutes  a  void  Act  of  Parliament.     But  their 
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Lordships*  conclusion  was  not  that  the  Act  was  therefore 
void :  they  declared  that  effect  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  and 
that  compensation  ought  to  be  made  for  the  injury. 

And  this,  be  it  remembered^  was  not  the  reluctant  deci- 
sion of  men  who  felt  themselves  bound  by  the  express 
letter  of  the  law.  They  made  a  confessedly  liberal  exten- 
sion of  the  Act  beyond  its  letter. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  our  Law,  and  of  the  Law  of  every 
other  State,  that  while  written  laws  passed  for  the  en- 
largement of  natural  right,  or  in  furtherance  of  natural 
justice,  shall  be  extended  beyond  the  letter,  statutes  in 
derogation  of  such  rights,  or  in  opposition  to  such  jus- 
tice, shall  be  jealously  and  rigidly  confined  within  it. 
The  Committee  of  Privileges,  acting  in  concurrence 
with  all  the  Judges  consulted  by  their  Lordships,  have 
declared  it  to  be  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  was  an  Act  passed  in  open  derogation  to 
natural  law  and  natural  morality,  and  in  restriction  of  the 
undoubted  rights  of  the  subject ;  and  yet,  instead  of 
restricting  to  the  narrowest  limits,  they  extend  and  en- 
large the  letter  of  the  restrictive  law. 

This  was  indeed  in  accordance  with  what  they  rightly 
judged  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  the  Judges  con- 
sulted concurred  in  justifying  their  common  decision  by 
this  consideration,  that  unless  they  had  come  to  that 
decision,  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  without  prac- 
tical efiect;— that  is  to  say,  they  confissed  themselves 
swayed  in  the  application  of  the  law  by  the  foregone 
conclusion,  that  a  certain  end  should  be  attained.  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  both  parts  of  their  Lordships' 
decision.  Whichever  stands,  the  other  must  fall.  This 
decision,  far  from  confirming  the  Marriage  Act,  brings 
into  evidence  its  valuelessness,  and  controverts  its  prac- 
tical authority ;  while  the  Marriage  Act  is  itself  a  con- 
travention of  the  Act  of  Settlement  referred  to  as  im- 
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posing  on  Ireland  the  consequence?  of  the  English 
Marriage  Acr,  and  is  a  bar  to  its  application  to  the  sue* 
cession  in  England  in  the  line  of  D'Este,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  lines  having  prior  right. 

DECISION   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   AS    AFFECTING    IRELAND. 

The  remoteness  of  the  contingency,  however,  does  not 
bar  the  inimediateuess  of  the  effect.  To  Ireland,  the 
existence  of  the  bare  possibility  of  a  contested  succession 
will  be  of  very  present  and  active  value.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  leads  and  rivets  her  attention  upon  past  facts 
of  most  inflammatory  tendency — a  question  in  which 
Ireland  is  to  take  the  lead,  having  rights  and  interests  of 
her  own  concerned,  and  recalling  past  dignity  to  place  in 
contrast  with  the  growing  sense  of  present  degradation. 
It  has  been  startling  to  observe  how  an  international  com- 
pact— the  Treaty  of  Limerick — has  suddenly  risen  into 
importance,  and  become  familiar  as  a  text-book  throughout 
the  land ;  and  while  indignation  is  aroused  by  its  alleged 
infraction,  no  sense  of  right  could  be  moved  by  injury  or 
crime  committed  by  their  own  means,  and  with  their  own 
concurrence,  against  foreign  nations. 

This  will  happen,  despite  the  will,  the  thought,  the 
demeanour,  the  protest,  of  Sir  Augustus  D'Este  and  his 
sister.  As  the  name  of  the  captive  Ferdinand,  in  defiance 
of  all  his  protestations,  was  used  by  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
against  Napoleon,  so,  in  like  manner,  though  not  brought 
forward  in  a  guerilla  warfare,  will  the  thoughts  of  the 
rights  of  these  Princes,  and  the  sense  of  injustice  com- 
mitted upon  them  reverberate  through  Ireland,  and  link 
itself  on  the  one  hand  with  Irish  grievances,  and  on  the 
other  with  foreign  debates,  such  as  the  succession  of  the 
Hanoverian  Crown, — supplying  subject-matter  of  exaspe- 
rating reflection  of  a  more  dangerous  kind,  because  far 
higher  than  any  which  they  have  yet  been  familiar  with. 
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Thus  will  Ireland  be  associated  with  that  international 
and  diplomatic  action  which  presents  for  England  greater 
dangers  for  the  future  than  the  combined  hostility  of  the 
world  in  arms  has  heretofore  brought  upon  her. 

The  decision  of  the  Privilege  Committee,  trifling  and 
insignificant  as  it  appears,  has  suddenly  brought  to  light 
in  England  a  great  and  practical  change  and  danger — the 
alliance  of  the  House  of  England  with  the  Muscovite.  No 
wonder,  then,  if  other  changes  also  should  appear ;  indeed 
it  seems  as  if  we  had  fallen  back  upon  the  thoughts  and 
sentences  of  16d8.  The  Irish  then  fought  against  the 
House  of  Orange;  they  continued  their  struggle  against  the 
House  of  Hanover.  In  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  con- 
tingency, there  will  be  those  amongst  them  who  have 
preserved  traditions  of  the  past,  who  will  rejoice  that,  in 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  legitimate  Prince,  although  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  their  swords  will  be  drawn  for  a 
DTste  and  not  for  a  Ouelph. 


ALLIANCE  OF  the  HOTTSES  of  CAMBRIDGE 
AND  RUSSIA. 


The  consequences  which  we  have  been  pointing  out  can 
arise  for  England  only,  calculating  by  mere  human  chances, 
as  a  remote  and  indeed  an  improbable  contingency.  There 
is  an  ample  succession  in  the  present  line,  and  every  pro- 
mise of  a  still  further  augmentation ;  while  on  the  other 
side  there  seems  at  present  to  be  little  probability  of  long 
succession  in  the  line  of  D'Este.  Not  so  in  regard  to  the 
Crown  of  Hanover.  There  Sir  Augustus  D'Este  stands 
next  but  one  in  succession.  True  it  is,  that  the  decision 
of  the  Privilege  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  can 
have  no  legal  effect  whatever  upon  that  succession,  and 
that  that  decision  has  been  by  no  one  in  this  country 
looked  upon  as  having  any  possible  practical  influence 
therein.  Indeed  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges, in  its  legal  value,  so  far  from  invalidating  the  claims 
of  Sir  A.  D'Este  to  the  succession  of  Hanover,  positively 
establishes  them,  because  it  has  established  that  which  be- 
fore was  doubtful,  namely,  the  validity  of  the  marriage  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  affected  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which 
Act  of  Settlement  has  only  reference  to  the  succession  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  Still  we  have  looked  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  decision  which  that  Committee 
should  come  to,  because  of  an  effect  which  we  foresaw 
as  bearing  upon  the  Crown  of  Hanover ;  and  in  that  con- 
clusion we  were  further  justified  by  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  this  country  immediately  upon  that 
event — the  extraordinary  character  of  that  visit — and  its 
now  known  result — a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  branch 
of  the  English  family. 

The  Royal  Family  and  Parliament  of  England  are  now 
unjustly  committed  against  the  claim  of  the  D'Este  line. 
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Here  is  not  merely  a  family  difFerenee,  but  a  dynadtic 
schism ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  openings  most  propitious 
for  intrigue  and  design,  and  which  in  all  periods  have 
given  birth  to  the  most  violent  of  hatreds  and  the  most 
signal  of  disasters.     This  is  an  occasion  specially  of  that 
kind  which  Russia  must  seek  to  find,  and  knows  how  to 
cultivate.     On  the  other  hand,  this  alliance  is  one  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature — both  from  the  antipathies  of  the 
nations,   the  diflTerence  of  religion,  and  also  by  certain 
alleged,  and,  if  true,  very  grave  disqualifications  of  the 
Princess—that  it  is  no  ordinary  cause  that  can  be  brought 
in  as  accounting  for  it.     We  account  for  the  Russian  pro- 
ject upon  the  basis  of  the  difference  established  in  the 
English  family  as  bearing  upon    Hanover ;  and  in  like 
manner   we   account   for   the  surrender  of  the  English 
Government  to  that  project,  because  of  such  animosity 
and  difference  already  subsisting.     Scarcely  had  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Privilege  Committee  been  given,  when  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  appeared  in  this  country,  and  appeared 
to  effect  his  purpose ;  and  the  occasion  had  no  doubt  been  , 
long  waited  for  while  we  were  unconscious,  and  the  inci- 
dent is    seized    and    turned  to    account   before  we   are 
acquainted  with  the  fact.     Rapid  as  are  the  movements 
of  the  Emperor  and  Count  Nesselrode,   no  less  expedi- 
tiously is  the  press  of  Europe  called  into  play  ;  and  the  an- 

'  oouncement  of  his  success  is  spread  with  a  commentary 
afiixed,  which  reveals  the  purpose  and  the  justness  of  our 
prior  conclusion.  Europe  is  told  that  ^'  a  marriage  is 
determined  upon  between  the  Archduchess  Olga  and 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  who  is  the  next  in  succession 

to  the  Crown  of  Hanover;"*  while  this  statement,  con- 

*  *'  The  Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  28th  September,  states  that 
the  report  of  a  matrimonial  union  between  the  Grand  Duchess 
Olga  and  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  is  considered  as 
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sidered  of  course  erroneous  and  absurd  by  the  English 
newspapers,  throws  discredit  on  the  news  itself,  and 
causes  its  exclusion  even  from  their  columns! 

The  Royal  Family  of  England  and  the  Parliament 
having  taken  a  course  hostile  to  the  House  of  D'Este,  of 
their  own  accord  and  impulse  may  carry,  or  be  made  to 
carry,  their  hostility  further  than  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
representative  of  that  House  from  a  seat  in  the  British 
Legislature ;  having  to  anticipate  the  case  of  his  claims 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  they  may  consider,  or  may  be 
led  to  consider,  that  it  will  be  expedient  even  to  bar  his 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Hanover. 

Towards  either  of  these  results  an  alliance  between  the 
other  branch,  namely,  the  Cambridge,  with  the  Imperial 
House  of  Russia,  might  mainly  contribute ;  and  the  fact  of 
an  alliance  would  make  it  thus  an  intimate  and  family 
confidante,  affording  theopportunities  of  suggesting  such 
course  as  would  lead  to  further  intimacies  and  to  further 
necessities  of  reliance  for  support,  and  this  will  be  extended 
from  the  particular  question  of  succession  to  every  other 
matter  debateable  or  debated  between  the  two  countries; 
for  then  it  would  be  in  Russia's  power  to  make  conditions 
with  the  one  party  as  well  as  with  the  other,  and  to 
play  them  off  against  each  other.  The  wonderful  success 
achieved  upon  the  present  occasion  is  an  earnest  of  that 
which  may  hereafter  be  accomplished.  Among  the  shame- 
ful betrayals,  crimes  perpetrated,  and  crimes  endured, 
there  is  none  so  much  calculated  to  become  the  occasion 
of  retribution,  as  this  linking  of  the  Houses  of  Russia  and 
England.    The  word  impeachment  has  recently  been  arti- 

authenticj  and  it  is  regarded  both  as  the  result  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia's  visit  to  London,  and  as  the  commencement  of  a 
more  intimate  alliance  between  Russia  and  England.  The 
Prince  Royal  of  Hanover  having  no  children,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  is  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Hanover." 
VOL.  IV.  2q 
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culated,  and  in  Ireland.  Impeachment  is  a  MCred  word; 
it  is  also  a  vengeful  one ; — and  the  passions  they  have 
provoked  may  inflict  upon  them  that  judgment  which  ought 
to  have  been  awarded  by  the  justice  they  have  trampled 
nnder  foot. 

This  project  of  alliance  has  indeed  been  contradicted; 
but  the  contradiction  is  a  confirmation.  The  thought 
Could  present  itself  to  no  one  save  the  Russian  Cabinet, 
and  would  have  oozed  out  to  no  one  until  it  was  secured. 
The  contradiction  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  paragraph  be- 
ginning **  we  are  authorised  to  contradict;"  but  in  a 
reasoning  article  in  the  Times^  which,  as  a  journal,  could 
not  reason  on  such  a  fact  save  by  authority  ;  and  such  a 
fact,  if  groundless,  would  not  be  reasoned  upon,  but  con- 
tradicted simply  and  absolutely.  The  article  in  question 
id  such  as  a  Minister  of  State  uses  when  he  assumes 
the  mask  of  an  editor  of  a  paper.  It  commences  with 
taming  into  ridicule  the  different  grounds  that  have 
been  assigned  as  the  object  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor ; 
and  it  enumerates  the  marriage  as  one  of  them — it  treats 
it  with  equal  ridicule  and  scorn; — and  it  departs  from  this 
field  to  inquire  into  the  relations  of  England  and  Russia ; 
it  points  out  the  futility  of  treaty  bonds  as  uniting  States, 
and  speaks  of  commerce  as  the  real  and  natural  link.  It 
then  shows  that  the  commercial  relations  of  Russia  and 
England,  have  beeii  most  injurious  to  the  latter.  Tt\e 
Emperor,  desirous  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
countries,  has  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  but  we  are 
allowed  to  perceive  that  these  difficulties  might  be  over- 
Come — that  the  difficulty  which  might  not  yield  to  a  mei^ 
desire  in  his  mind,  might  yield  to  a  settled  conviction. 
His  visit  is  to  acquire  this  conviction.  Then  are  displayed 
the  enormous  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  throwing 
down  of  those  barriers  that  have  made  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  England  and  Rusria  a  nullity,  as  regards 
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our  produce  and  our  industry.  What  does  all  this  meant 
The  marriage  is  to  be  purchased  by  a  commercial  treaty ! 

And  these  things  have  all  been  rehearsed  before.  On 
the  first  partition  of  Poland,  a  King  of  Spain  denounced 
the  mercenariness  of  England,  that  withdrew  her  objection, 
bought  off  by  commercial  advantages.  But  little  did  that 
monarch  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  mercenary. 
Better  is  it  placed  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  speaks  of  a 
people  that  can  be  purchased  with  its  own  money  to  its 
own  undoing. 

The  article  in  the  Htnes  is  an  important  document  in 
contemporary  history,  and  we  record  it  :— 

'*  In  spite  of  the  marvellous  faculties  of  divination  with 
which  some  of  our  contemporaries  are  gifted  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel,  and  the  ample  opportunity  they  have  now  had  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity,  we  have  not  even  yet  heard  any  v6ry 
felicitous  explanation  of  the  political  motives  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia's  visit  to  this  country.  Neither  the  terror  which  the 
Prince  de  Joinville'a  steam  privateers  hate  struck  into  the 
hearts  of  all  the  maritintie  Powers,  nor  the  scheme  foe  assisting 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  in  his  "  Holy  War"  by  the  com- 
bined Forces  of  England  and  Rusisia,  nor  the  patrtition  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  nor  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  nor 
even  the  more  lately  rumoured  union  of  his  daughter  with 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  seems  to  afford  a  plausible 
solution  to  the  mysterious  movements  of  the  Autocrat.  iiWe 
musti  tbf9refore,  entreat  oiir  readers  to  put  op  with  hmoHar 
fare  than  these  delicate  codjeoturet  and  fer^fetohed  suvinise^. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  marvellous  in:  the  Qcctori^ncefiMd 
nothing  in  its  causes  which  may  not  besalisfactotilyac/ftQiinled 
for  by  the  friendly  sentiknetits  of  twd  of  the  greatest  of/  conttiD- 
porary  Sovereigns,  or  by  the  pommon  interests  oif  two  gceat 
nations,  since  those  interests  consist,  not  in  any  mad  scheme 
to  plunder  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  in  the  improvement  of 
the  relations  subsisting  between  one  country  and  the  other. 
We  by  no  means  undervalue  the  exchange  of  Royal  coartesies, 

2  q2 
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or  the  effects  which  the  direct  personal  acquaintance  of 
Sovereigns  may  have  on  the  alliances  of  States  ;  but  if  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  thought  fit  to  pay  a  very  marked  com- 
pliment to  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  disclaim  by  his  own  actual 
presence  (!)  in  these  realms  the  designs  hostile  to  British  power 
which  have  been  largely  attributed  to  him,  it  cannot  have 
escaped  his  penetration  that  an  alliance  which  he  seems  to 
have  so  much  at  heart  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist — certainly 
not  to  be  rooted  in  the  habits  and  interests  of  the  two  nations 
— until  it  has  brought  them  into  closer  contact,  and  associated, 
by  the  strong  ties  of  interest,  the  principal  elements  of  their 
respective  greatness. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  with  the  temper  which 
has  marked  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  Administration, 
it  is  needless  for  us  to  protest  against  the  inference  that  England 
is  disposed  to  lend  her  co-operation  to  any  of  those  political 
schemes  which  are  commonly  designated  as  the  Russian  policy. 
We  have  laboured  to  consolidate  a  constitutional  throne  in 
Greece,  in  spite  of  Russia!  We  have  recently  obtained  the 
strongest  acts  of  deference  from  the  Sublime  Porte,  without 
Russia  (I) ;  and  we  can  only  rejoice,  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
her  own  policy,  in  these  and  many  other  instances,  Qreat  Bri- 
tain has  not  been,  in  the  slightest  degree,  estranged  even  from 
the  Powers  from  which  she  chanced  to  differ  (I  I) 

**  But  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace>  whilst  the  elements 
of  disorder  are  at  rest,  and  the  projects  of  the  most  sanguine 
ambition  must  at  least  be  indefinitely  adjourned,  the  alliance 
of  two  great  States  naturally  turns  upon  those  questions  of 
policy  which  are  incidental  to  this  state  of  things.  War 
brings  with  it  its  treaties  of  concert,  its  subsidies,  its  combined 
armies,  and  its  coalitions ;  but  the  success  of  all  these  things  is 
uncertain,  and  their  duration  is  limited  to  the  efforts  of  a  cam- 
paign. The  alliances  of  peace  are  as  different  in  their  means 
of  operation  as  they  are  in  their  objects ;  they  must  be  based 
on  the  permanent  interests  of  States,  and,  above  all,  they  must 
•iie  cemented  by  commerce. 

"  No  doubt  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
unite  this  country  tp  his  own  mwe  firmly  than  when  the  hosts 
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of  England  and  Russia  were  marching  with  one  accord  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  (!)  ;  and  the  visit  of  lti44  might  be  the  symbol 
of  a  friendship  not  less  glorious,  and  infinitely  more  beneficial 
to  mankind,  than  that  which  30  years  ago  restored  the  peace  of 
liberated  Europe.  The  secret  of  such  an  union  lies  in  no 
clandestine  stipulations  or  diplomatic  arts  (!) ;  in  one  word,  let 
the  artificial  barriers  which  now  restrain  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  be  removed  5  let  the  industry,  the 
capital,  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  two  States  be  left  to 
find  their  own  markets  and  to  cultivate  their  own  respective 
advantages;  and,  since  Providence  has  intrusted  the  destinies 
of  so  prodigious  an  empire  to  the  judgment  and  the  will  of  a 
single  man,  let  him  advance  boldly  in  the  course  from  which 
other  nations  are  withheld  b^  their  ignorance'  or  by  the  conflict 
of  jealous  interests.  An  open  trade  with  England  would  have 
the  immediate  efiect  of  raising  a  large  revenue  to  the  Russian 
exchequer,  from  a  judicious  system  of  import  duties.  It 
would  enrich  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  extend  the 
market  for  their  produce  ;  it  would  supply  the  wants  of  the 
community,  and  furnish  it  with  the  inventions  of  mechanical 
genius  and  the  commodities  of  more  genial  climates  or  more 
civilized  communities,  at  a  far  lower  price  than  they  have  ever 
reached  in  Russia.  It  would  convert  the  great  lines  of  water 
communication  which  intersect  the  empire  into  the  channels 
of  trade  between  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  even  to  the  con- 
fines of  China.f  The  force  which  would  accomplish  these  vast 
and  happy  changes  is  here.     It  lives  amongst  us,  incessantly 

*  Who  prevented  the  commercial  intercourse  between  England 
and  France  ?  And  why  are  you  not  the  sworn  brothers  of  Turkey^ 
if  freedom  of  commerce  is  the  ground  of  friendship  7  Why 
have  you  betrayed  Morocco,  or  given  up  Algiers,  if  your  friend* 
ship  is  to  depend  on  the  facility  of  trade  ?  And  how  is  it  you 
become  the  bosom-pets  of  the  Emperor,  in  whose  tariff  the  word 
'*  prohibited  "  is  written  295  times  ? 

t  The  question  in  regard  to  Asiatic  commerce,  being,  as  every 
continental  publicist  concurs,  whether  it  is  England  or  Russia 
that  is  to  be  its  intermediary.  Since  our  war  with  China  the 
Russian  trade  on  the  land  frontier  has  tripled. 
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stimQlating  the  world  by  its  example,  and  imparting  motion  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

"  There  are  doubtless  in  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersbnrgh 
obstacles  which  it  requires  more  than  even  the  will  of  an  abso- 
lute Sovereign  to  surmonnti  and  necessities  which  impose  a 
law  to  the  most  vigorous  resolution.  But,  though  these  diffi- 
culties may  resist  a  mere  intention,  they  will  yield  before  a 
conviction;  whenever  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  convinced  that 
the  welfare  of  his  empire,  and  consequently  his  own  power, 
depends  on  the  commercial  policy  he  may  pursue,  the  result  is 
inevitable.  He  is  said  to  be  ambitious ;  but  is  his  ambition  so 
blind  and  buiiaroas  that  it  o'erleaps  itself,  and  neglects,  in  the 
pursuit  of  distant  and  visionary  Bebemes,  tboee  means  whidi 
would  crowd  the  magnificent  quays  of  the  Neva  with  ships, 
and  conduct  the  credit  and  enterprise  of  England  to  the  fairs 
of  Novogorod  ?  If  he  courts  an  alliance,  which  will  never 
lend  itself  to  promote  the  political  objects  ascribed  to  him,  we 
trust  that  he  may  discern  in  it  a  larger  and  more  lasting  pur- 
pose. If  a  survey  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  this  country  is 
calculated  to  convey  any  lesson  to  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  it 
is  that,  next  to  the  free  institutions  which  form  the  moral 
strength  of  England,  we  owe  our  place  in  the  world  to  oar 
open-handed  dealings  with  mankind  ;  and  such  is  the  character 
of  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  it  is 
easier  to  share  in  their  gifts  than  to  dispnteor  to  defy  their  power. 
"  The  details  of  this  vast  subject  are  beyond  our  grasp 
within  these  limits  ;  but  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  especially  of  the  mercantile  world,  to  two  facts 
which  alone  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  views 
we  are  urging  on  the  consideration  of  the  Russian  Cabinet. 
According  to  their  own  statements,  the  total  value  of  loom 
goods  manufactured  in  Russia  was  as  follows  in  1835: — 
Silk  .        .        .  660,000/.  sterling. 

Wool  .  3,800,000/.     — 

Linen  .        .        .  680,000/.     — 

Cotton         .  .        2,600,000/.     — 


7,640,000/. 
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"  In  1837  her  exports  of  raw  produce  amounted  to  nearly 
12,000,000/.  sterling,  of  which  7,000,000/.  were  to  England. 
We  stand,  therefore  in  Russia  to  the  position  of  a  people 
carrying  on  seven-twelfths  of  her  entire  foreign  trade ;  and 
our  portion  of  that  trade  is  alone  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
value  of  her  internal  produce  of  woven  goods.  If  I  he  Customs' 
revenue  of  Russia  is  correctly  stated  to  have  risen  in  the  last 
20  years  from  2,500,000/.  to  5,500,000/.,  one-third  of  that 
revenue  is  raised  on  British  imports  (that  is,  on  our  cotton 
twist)  and  on  exports  to  this  country.  We  are  unquestionably 
the  best  customers  of  the  Russian  empire,  though  Russia 
(standing  equally  in  need  of  our  mechanical  productions) 
imports  from  us  only  half  as  much  as  Holland  or  a  quarter  as 
much  as  the  German  Union.  These  hard  but  indisputable  facts 
are  the  true  tests  of  what  our  real  relations  with  Russia  are, 
and  what  they  may  become.  The  case  is  a  clear  one,  and  the 
solution  will  eventually  arrive.  But  we  must  add,  that  the 
ruler  of  Russia  who  should  have  the  wisdom  and  the  resolution 
to  meet  the  commercial  policy  of  England  half-way,  and  who 
should  associate  his  power  with  that  spread  of  mercantile 
intercourse  which  is  the  true  guarantee  of  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  world,  would  accomplish  a  measure  worthy  of  the  greatest 
of  his  race,  and  would  augment  the  resources  of  his  dominions 
infinitely  more  than  by  the  unprofitable  excess  of  territorial 
dominion." 

We  have  been  for  years  establishing  these  positions— 
the  worthlessness  of  our  trade  with  Russia,  and  her  de- 
pendence commercially  on  us — as  showing  that  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  the  two  countries  was  hollow  and 
false,  and  that  Russia  was  entirely  at  our  mercy,  from  the 
moment  that  we  had  a  will  or  a  thought  even  of  stopping 
her  crimes  or  barring  her  career.  The  positions  themselves 
were  fiercely  contested  with  us;  now  they  ore  assumed 
— they  are  taken  out  of  our  hand,  and  they  are  used  com- 
placently to  establish  the  conclusions,  that  the  alliance  is 
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firm  and  sincere,  and  that  we  are,  moreover,  at  her  mercy. 
The  article  would  take  a  volume  to  refute.  It  is  the  most 
venomous  drug  that  has  as  yet  been  administered  to  this 
people. 

Here  then  we  take  our  stand,  and  we  record  the  means 
of  judging  between  us  and  them.  On  their  denial  we 
ground  our  judgment  of  the  truth  of  what  they  deny. 
They  say,  We  don't  want  matrimonial  alliance  to  cement 
the  union  (of  course  admitted  as  desired)  of  England  and 
Russia,  but  we  look  to  commercial  treaties.*  We  say,  in 
those  very  words  lies  the  proof  that  you  have  settled  in 
purpose,  if  not  in  act,  this  infamous  compact,  which  you 
veil  with  this  pretext  of  mercenary  gain. 

But  we  argue  in  order  that  we  may  disprove  our  own 
words.  Already,  on  two  occasions,  after  an  authoritative 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that 
negotiations  had  been  commenced,  were  the  negotiations 
suspended — neither  of  them  having  been  noticed  or  heeded 
by  the  parties,  the  public,  or  the  press,  and  both  having 
been  the  object  of  our  vehement  protest  and  indignant 
denunciation.  Nor  are  we  without  some  faint  hope,  that 
some  of  the  words  we  have  written  may  fix  the  attention 
of  some  one  of  those  who,  by  the  slightest  comprehension 
of  the  matter,  might  yet  be  able  efiectually  to  arrest  it. 

"  Eiga,  October  6. 
'*  Private  letters  from  St.  Petersburg  say,  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  mourning  for  the  Grand  Duchess  Alexandra,  a 
distinguished  visitor  was  expected,  for  whom  the  hand  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Olga  is  said  to  be  destined,  if  the  august 
persons  interested  should  prove  agreeable  to  each  other."— 
Morning  Post,  23rd,  1844. 

♦  A  few  months  ago  all  parties  concurred  in  a  general  reviling 
of  commercial  treaties,  and  hoped  that  England  would  now  have 
done  with  them. 


Thb  Grand  Duchess  OLGA  and  her  SUITORS. 


No  more  in  royal  than  in  private  houses  is  it  seemly, 
that  matrimonial  alliances  of  young  ladies  be  talked  of 
before  the  event,  far  less  that  these  be  sought  and  in  vain. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  Royal  Houses  of  Europe,  it 
would  be  dijBScult  to  discover  any  one  princess,  excepting 
that  one  of  whom  we  write,  who  was  known  as  a  Suitor ^  or 
as  a  rejected  one,  even  on  a  single  occasion ;  but  Princess 
Olga  has  been  known  to  have  been  many  times  refused. 
She  is  said  to  possess  great  personal  attractions,  and 
capacity  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Nor  is  it  that  indifference 
is  manifested  by  her  father  or  the  state  in  respect  to  her 
settlement — nor  is  it  a  humble  house  to  which  she  apper- 
tains. The  will  of  the  Autocrat  and  the  Diplomacy  of 
Russia,  have  been  joined  to  the  charms  and  the  faculties  of 
this  princess,  in  finding  for  her  a  husband ;  and  to  these 
have  been  added  a  Benjamin's  portion — five  times  the 
dowry  which  the  Emperor  accords  to  his  other  daughters. 

Nevertheless,  during  eight  years  negotiations  for  her 
marriage  have  been  uninterrupted.  In  the  early  series 
of  this  publication  we  had  to  treat  of  her  projected 
marriage  with  King  Otho,  and  referring  back  to  what 
we  then  said,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  mistake  we 
made.  We  did  conceive  that  a  public  manifestation  of 
the  desires  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  and  Emperor,  would 
not  have  been  made  unless  the  necessary  steps  had  been 
taken  to  secure  it,  especially  on  such  a  matter.  The 
hereditary  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  elder  brother  of 
Otho,  had  also  been  one  of  the  destined  husbands, 
he   preferred  however   a  princess   from    Prussia.     After 
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the  Bavarian  and  the  Greek  thrones  had  thus  been 
eclipsed  from  sight,  the  Prince  of  Nassau  was  fixed  upon. 
Olga's  own  poirar  was  called  into  play>  and  she  was  sent 
thither;  the  young  prince  was  not  captivated,  and  he 
mwried  her  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael.  The  project  of  the  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  was  publicly  mooted,  and  much  canvassed,  it 
was  certainly  not  desired  by  the  advisers  and  supporters  of 
the  young  duke,  they  were  most  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
It  is  then  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  not  on  the  part  of  the 
exiled  Prince  that  the  advances  were  made.  This  too 
ftuled.  Then  came  the  Archduke  Stephen.  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  in  this  case  during  eighteen  months.  We 
have  in  a  former  number  detailed  this  negotiation  and  its 
results,  assigning  as  the  grounds  of  the  rejection,  the  growing 
disgust  of  the  nobility  at  the  subserviency  of  the  Court 
to  Russian  domination,  and  the  growing  alarm  of  the  nation 
for  Russian  encroachment.  There  may,  however,  have 
been  other  reasons  which  aided  in  protecting  Austria 
from  this  blow.  We  give,  as  we  have  received  it,  an 
extract  from  a  communication  from  Vienna,  dated  July 
23rd  of  the  present  year. 

"  In  your  Portfolio,  you  mention  the  rejection  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Clga,  the  Emperor  Nicholas's  daughter, 
by  the  Archduke  Stephen.  This  is  true,  but  you  have 
not  assigned  the  real  reason  of  that  rejection — it  was 
neither  the  difference  of  religion  (for  the  Austrian  Court 
is  not  intolerant  in  matrimonial  connexions,)  nor  was  it 
want  of  dowry,  for  the  Emperor,  as  you  remark,  was 
ready  to  be  five  times  more  liberal  than  to  his  other 
daughter,  nor  was  it  because  the  Palatinate  of  Hungary 
could  not  be  obtained  to  the  Archduke,  nor  that  Prince 
Metternich  vras  outvoted  in  the  council ;  but  it  was  the 
Archduke  himself,  it  was  his  personal  feelings  towards 
Olga.     The  first  time  the  project  was  broken  to  him  was 
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while  he  was  seated  at  home  at  table.  He  observed,  '  I 
am  very  fond  of  all  my  people  (domestics),  but  do  not  like 
to  feed  out  of  the  same  platter  with  them.' " 

Here  is  a  very<  unaccountable  fact, — an  imperial  princess, 
with  wealth,  beauty,  wit,  favourite  daughter  of  the  Czar, 
searching  Europe  during  eight  years  for  a  husband  in  vain. 
There  must  be  some  peculiarly  disqualifying  cause  to 
account  for  such  humiliation,  so  often  risked  and  incurred. 
If  it  be  the  cause  here  indicated,  one  would  have  though 
that  that  above  all  others,  would  have  served  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  family  of  Ei^famd  against  this  contamina- 
tion. It  might  have  been  thought  so  by  those  who  know 
not  what  females  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sends  to  the  Court 
of  Queen  Victoria : — strange,  if  a  husband*  has  been  ad- 
vanced, first  by  a  wife's  fair  face,  and  then  by  her  foul 
fame.  And  how  should  the  way  be  paved  to  the  hearth  of 
British  Royalty,  for  a  grand-daughter  of  Catherine,  endowed 
with  her  genius  and  her  tastes  ?  Then,  of  course,  a  Greek 
Chapelt  will  follow,  and  thence  be  opened  an  alliance 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Anglican  Churches,  which 
will  defy  Dissenters,  Presbyterians,  Puseyites  and  Papists. 
Cheap  is  the  sacrifice  of  honour,  character,  and  morals^  if 
religion  be  made  to  prosper ! 

*  Nominal, 

f  See  Article  on  **  The  Roynl  Families  of  Europe  and  the 
Greek  CAurc^."— Portfolio,  Vol.  III.  p.  3 1 7. 


The  amnesty  to  the  POLISH  EXILES. 


To  THE  Editor  op  the  Portfolio. 

Sin, — In  August  last,  the  journals  of  the  Metropolis 
announced  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  granted  permission 
to  some  of  the  Polish  Refugees,  not  deserters  from  the  Russian 
army,  to  return  to  their  native  country.  This  was  accepted  as 
an  amnesty  ;  proclaimed  and  repeated  as  a  proof  of  the  mag- 
nanimity uf  the  Muscovite  Czar. 

The  facts  are  as  follows  :  —Certain  Polish  Exiles  petitioned 
the  Czar,  and  received  in  reply  passports  to  proceed  to  Row  no, 
where  they  were  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  Russian 
Government,  and  to  take  their  trial  on  such  charges  as  might 
be  brought  against  them.  On  the  day  (11th  of  August),  it 
was  announced  that  thirteen  Poles  Lad  returned  home ;  on 
that  day,  however,  Jive  only  sailed  ;  and  I  am  able  to  state 
who  and  what  were  these  five  objects  of  Russian  magna- 
nimity.    Their  names  are  : — 

1.  Golejewski,  Joseph,  who  was  in  1838,  struck  off  the  list 
of  Refugees  for  misconduct ;  since  then,  he  has  been  a  fre- 
quent inmate  of  the  prisons  for  drunkenness  and  misde* 
meanours. 

2.  Nowak,  Michael,  a  deserter  from  the  Rtissian  army,  con- 
victed of  felony  and  transported.  It  was  he  who  assaulted 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart. 

3.  Pielraszewski,  Michael,  a  deserter  from  the  Russian 
army,  sentenced  to  thirteen  months  imprisonment  for  theft  in 
France. 

4.  Maciejewskie,  Vincent,  a  deserter  from  the  Russian  army^ 
convicted  of  felony  while  in  the  French  service  in  Algeria. 

5.  Wolanski,  Francis,  expelled  from  France  for  theft. 
Amnesty  is  a  free  pardon,  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  past ; 

how  could  the  word  have  been  devised  on  such  an  occasion  ? 
A  fresh  proof  of  the  clemency  thus  paraded  was,  a  few  days 
back,  promulgated  in  the  case  of  the  Abb^  Dombrowski,  a 
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Polish  ecclesiaFtic,  nvho  died  under  the  knout,  for  having 
ventured  to  cross  the  frontier  of  Poland  ;  and  children,  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  banished  to  serve  in  the 
Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus.  He  who  perpetrates  crimes 
of  so  odious  a  nature— crimes  at  which  humanity  shudders — 
can  he  offer  a  free  pardon,  but  for  the  sake  of  entrapping  the 
credulous  and  thus  augmenting  the  number  of  victims  which 
are  to  become  the  prey  of  his  merciless  tyranny • 

The  Poles  are  determined  to  bear  any  suffering  rather  than 
accept  Russian  terms.  Every  true  Pole  detests  the  baseness 
of  their,  alas  I  dishonoured  countrymen,  who  are  now  held 
up  by  the  proselytes  of  the  Czar,  as  the  example  of  his  mercy. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  POLE. 
October  23r<i,  1844. 


RISING  OF  SCOTLAND  against  thb  CURREWC71 
PROJECTS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 


We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  deigns  on  the  Seoleb 
Currency  have  moved  the  Scotch  nation,  and  that  it  hm 
commenced  the  course  W  have  so  warmly  urged ;  com- 
menced only,  we  say,  and  with  a  low  horizon  whicfc  will 
extend  as  they  proceed .  We  contleltlt  ourselves  with  repeat- 
ing what  we  have  already  said. 

Be  not  deceived.  Your  system  is  marked  oat  for 
destruction. 

It  is  so  marked  out  because  of  its  excbllehcy. 

It  cannot  be  sufiered  to  co-exist  with  that  of  Englaad. 

You  can  only  save  yourselves  by  rescuing  England. 

The  Banking  system  of  Scotland  stands  to  that  of  Eof 
land  as  freedom  to  neighbouring  slavery,  which  will 
destroy,  if  not  destroyed  ;  and  which  therefore  inspirei 
the  despot  with  the  double  motive  of  covetousnefis  aoi 
fear. 

At  the  great  meeting  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1st  October, 
amongst  others  the  following  resolutions  were  passed. 

"  3.  That  constituted  as  the  Scottish  Banks  are  at  pretend 
the  safety  of  the  currency  may  be  considered  as  bejoiO 
question. 

"  6.  That  the  circulation  of  the  Scottish  Banks  has  no  dir«et 
dependence,  or  at  least  depends  in  a  very  trifling  degreOyiipoi 
the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

"  9.  That  for  these  reasons,  and  considering  that  thesyiii* 
of  Scottish  banking  has  stood  the  test  of  the  RebellioM  ^ 
1715  and  1745,  the  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution,  thepoi^ 
of  1825,  the  great  failures  of  1837,  and  the  critical  parwdrf 
1839-40,  and  passed  through  all  not  only  unscathed,  &e. 
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m  each  resolation  quoted  we  have  kept  the  decla- 
I  cutting  out  the  froth  of  the  times  which  must 
^  every  stream :  even  the  simple  statements  have 
amplified : 

•  3y  means,  that  Bankruptcies  do  not  occur. 

•  6,  that  the  Foreign  Exchanges  do  not  disturb  Bill 
Aoney  transactions  directly,  in  Scotland. 

».  9,  announces  only,  that  Scotland  has  been,  like 
>ther  state  in  ancient  or  modern  times — unexposed 
^pecuKar  inflictions^  that  have  been  brought  by  cur- 
'  doctrines  on  France,  England,  and  the  United 
I. 

I  BdMurgh  Evening  Post,  of  the  9tb,  says,  **  More 
r  meetings  on  the  subject  of  the  apprehended  change  in 
iottish  banking  system  have  been  held  since  our  last, 
git  others,  we  observe  that  Berwickshire  and  Inverness- 
have  passed  resolutions  strongly  deprecating  any  inter- 
Bwith  the  existing  system.  We  shall  probably  advert 
proceedings  of  these  influential  meetings  hereafter,  but 
rhile,  we  regret  that  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  insert 
of  the  resolutions,  as  they  have  not  been  forwarded 


i  all  events/'  says  the  Banker's  Circular,  *'  the  Scotch 
\  act  wisely  in  making  a  '*  demonstration"  of  their  re- 
in and  power.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  check  Sir  Robert 
n  his  dangerous  course.  And  the  movement  seems  also 
commenced  in  the  right  quarter,  among  landed  proprie- 
nd  influential  leaders  of  counties.  We  always  thought, 
ill  think)  the  Scotch  Bankers  were  wrong  in  declining 
iperate  with  the  English  Banks  of  Issue  when  they  were 
1  to  do  so  ;  tJiey  might  then  have  prevented  the  first 
M  step  in  the  new  course  of  policy  from  being  taken  by 
tnemmentm 

Hiat  an  absurdity  it  seems  for  the  Government  to  attempt 
I  for  the  regulation  of  so  insignificant  an  amount. 
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as  about  three  millions  of  promissory  notes,  which  possess 
these  peculiar  characteristics  : 

"  1.  That  the  amount  is  kept  more  steady  and  uniform 
than  any  other  money  currency  in  the  world,  not  excepting 
the  metallic  currency  of  France. 

'*  2.  That  it  is  never,  and  cannot  be,  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  speculation,  and  of  itself  has  no  perceptible  effect  on 
prices,  or  on  the  rates  of  foreign  exchanges. 

**  3.  That  two-third  parts  of  the  whole  amount  consist  of 
small  notes,  which  are  used  for  the  payment  of  wages  and 
for  facilitating  dealings  between  the  labourers,  artisans,  and 
householders,  and  the  shopkeepers." 

The  words  **  not  excepting  the  metallic  currency  of 
France,"  are  remarkable.  What  we  say  is— either  paper 
OR  metal,  but  not  both.  They  go  on  disputing,  paper 
on  the  one  side,  metal  on  the  other,  with  the  fact  before 
their  eyes,  that  each  by  itself  is  good,  with  the  fact  before 
their  eyes  that  both  together  are  bad ! 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDERS  TO  their  own 
SEA -COASTS. 


'' The  barbarians  drive  us  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drives 
us  back  again  upon  the  barbarians." — Groans  of  Britain, 


It  appears  by  the  subjoined  letter,  that  the  Parliament 
has  been  as  expeditious  as  silent  in  consummating  the  injus- 
tices upon  the  Highland  Fishermen  adverted  to  in  our  last 
number. 

We  have  some  remarks  to  oflFer  upon  this  transaction,  in 
addition  to  those  of  our  correspondent. 

Laws  are  made  for  securing  rights,  and  they  are  appealed 
to  as  the  rule  of  conduct,  to  be  interpreted  by  a  Court  of 
Justice.  What  means,  in  the  present  Act,  "  those  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  Act"?  Is  there  to  be  a  new 
Executive  formed  for  carrying  into  execution  these  tyran- 
nical provisions  ? 

Penalties  are  affixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  certiun 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  these  have  previously  to  be 
established  in  a  Court  of  Law.  This  Act  gives  to  certain 
parties  the  power  of  executing  the  Law,  leaving  the  remedy 
to  be  found  against  their  interpretation  of  the  Law  by  those 
who  are  unjustly  oppressed.  Thus  the  poor  fisherman  may 
have  his  boat  seized  by  the  persons  who  are  interested  in 
the  Fisheries,  by  agents  of  fish  farms  or  London  fishmon- 
gers^ even  when  not  transgressing  the  Act  itself;  and  thus 
ruined,  he  is  left  to  find  his  remedy  at  Law,  by  raising 
an  action  for  damages  against  the  powerful  individual  who 
has  done  the  wrong;  and  who  with  money  has  the  means 
of  beggaring  the  wretch  that  has  the  insolence  to  become 
a  litigant. 

The  authority  of  the  local  tribunals  extends  to  low-water 
mark.     These  tribunals  are  guided  by  Act  of  Parliament^ 

VOL.  IV.  2  R 
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Beyond  low-wat^r  mark  all  questions  come  for  decision  to 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.  That  Court  recognises  only  the 
authority  of  the  Queen  in  Council.  This  Act  gives  juris- 
diction to  one  mile  beyond  low-water  mark.  This  Bill 
extends  to  the  deep  sea  in  its  roughest  spots  and  moods — 
it  includes  the  Western  Coast  of  storms ;  and  who  is  to 
draw  this  imaginary  line  of  one  mile  upon  a  stormy  water — 
and  who  is  to  limit  that  jurisdiction,  thus  unjustifiably 
extending,  in  its  next  progression — and  who  to  visit  the 
boats  to  determine  what  kind  of  fish  is  caught?  Why, 
the  very  case  in  point,  and  to  effect  which  this  Bill  was 
introduced,  was  one  in  which  fishermen  were  seized,  their 
vessels  confiscated,  and  themselves  cast  into  prison,  and 
held  to  bail — not  for  fishing  for  salmon,  or  any  fish  of  the 
same  nature,  but  for  herrings  and  other  grey  fish  I  Nay, 
more,  there  was  a  reason  assigned  for  what  was  done,  namely, 
that  unless  they  were  prevented  from  catching  grey  fish,  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  catching  salmon  and 
fish  of  that  sort.* 

Is  this  Act,  then,  one  to  displace  the  authority  of  the 
Queen  in  Council?  Is  it  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
Admiralty  Court?  Is  it  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  Courts  beyond  their  limit,  and  over  the  sea,  and 
thereby  over  the  Admiralty  Court  ?  Is  it  intended  to  dis- 
place existing  jurisdictions,  judicial  and  regal,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  subject  of  the  British  Crown  the  rights  which 
are  his  by  the  common  Law,  and  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
prerogative  ?  It  does  so ;  and  yet  it  is  only  an  Act  for  the 
amendment  of  another  Act  respecting  the  Scotch  Fisheries ! 
If  this  Act  is  to  stand  as  Law,  why  is  the  Star  Chamber 
denounced  ?  This  Act  ought  to  be  entitled,  '^  An  Act  to 
drive  the  Highlanders  to  the  United  States,  and  to  teach  to 

•  See  the  **  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  in  the  October  Number 
of  the  Portfolio. 
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Scotland  Repeal  of  the  Union,  or  Federalism,  or  rebellion — 
to  upset  the  authority  of  the  Queen  in  Council — ^to  over- 
throw the  Admiralty  Court — disturb  the  whole  course  of 
Law  and  forms  of  Judicatories  throughout  the  realm — and 
to  establish  in  Parliament  an  authority  equal  in  character 
and  spirit  with  the  Star  Chambefr,  without  its  consciousness.*' 
Thus  we  go  on:  small  tenantry  expulsion  — Scotch  Church 
Settlement — designs  upon  the  Scotch  Currency,  in  petto 
— lawless  assault  upon  Scotch  Fisheries  and  navigation  of 
the  free  Celtic  wave,  accomplished  sub  silentio.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  step  towards  treating  Scotland,  according  to  the 
words  Sir  Robert  Peel  applied  to  Canada,  as  ''  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Empire/* 

There  is  one  consequence  which  it  behoves  even  the  fish- 
monger to  reflect  upon,  and  that  is,  the  destruction  of  the 
salmon.  What  Law  is  there  to  prevent,  or  what  means  of 
prevention,  supposing  the  indignant  spirit  of  the  Highlander 
takes  to  vengeance  ?  What  more  easy  ?  We  have  seen  in 
other  countries  similar  expedients  resorted  to,  and  especially 
against  similar  attempts  under  falling  Rome.  There  the  ntix 
vomica  was  used  to  poison  the  waters.  There  is  a  simpler 
and  a  cheaper  drug  in  Scotland^  without  injury  or  danger  to 
those  who  employ  it.  The  meal  of  the  Highlanders  will  be 
spared  to  diminish  the  gains  of  Parliamentary  nepotism. 
Those  who  are  most  interested  will  understand  our  words, 
if  the  others  do  not.  The  fishermen  of  Scotland  have  gra- 
dually been  driven  forth  from  the  streamlets — from  the  ponds, 
lakes,  reservoirs,  rivers,  and  land-locked  bays.  They  are  to 
be  driven  forth  also  from  the  Ocean.  Are  they  to  know 
henceforward  the  Ocean  merely  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
a  land  of  tyranny  ? 

This,  indeed,  as  our  correspondent  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered, is  a  case  which,  being  one  of  the  chase  and  of 
oppression  joined,  might  touch  the  sympathies^  and  caH 
forth  the  spirit,  of  the  young- men  who  profess  to  denounce 

2r  2 
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party,  to  restore  a  people's  rights.  But  he  has  himself 
answered  himself,  in  referring  to  them  under  a  title  which 
we  cannot  insult  even  our  paper  by  setting  down  ;  and  yet 
which  they  endure — ^nay,  even  invite. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Portfolio, 


"  Mentita  est  Inqoitas  sibi." — Vulgate. 

London,  9th  October,  1844. 

Sir, — In  your  last  Number  you  inserted  the  Fragment  of  a 
Letter  written  by  me  from  the  Scottish  Highlands,  in  which 
some  of  the  Oppressions  employed  to  drive  the  Natives  of  the 
Soil  into  or  over  the  Ocean  were  detailed.  I  have  now  to 
request  your  Attention  to  the  astounding  Fact,  that  Parlia- 
ment has  lent  its  Aid  to  the  Perpetration  of  that  great  Ini- 
quity, and  that  the  Principals  in  the  Work  have  been,  by  the 
conjoint  Endeavours  of  Whigs,  Tories,  aud  Radicals,  in  the 
last  Session,  enabled  to  gild  it  with  the  Forms,  if  not  to  claim 
for  it  the  Value,  of  Statute  Law. 

Under  the  Pretence  of  ''amending  an  Act  of  the  Ninth 
"  Year  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  the  Preservation  of 
•'  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Scotland,"  an  Act  was  passed, 
tub  sUentio,  through  both  Houses,  and,  on  the  9th  of  August 
last,  received  the  Royal  Assent ;  the  real  Object  of  which  may 
best  be  learned  from  the  Secofid  Recital  in  the  Preamble,  viz. — 
''  that  it  was  expedient  [to  Fishmongers  and  others]  to  prevent 
**  the  Destruction  of  Salmon,  or  Fish  of  the  Salmon  Kind, 
"  in  the  Sea,  or  Shores  thereof.'*  This  Act  f?  &  8  Vict.  c.  95.) 
consists  of  Four  Sections.  By  the  First,—  '*  If  any  Person, 
**  not  having  a  legal  Bight,  or  Permission  from  the  Proprietor 
**  of  the  Salmon  Fishery,  shall,  from  and  after  the  Passing  of 
<*  this  Act,  wilfully  take,  fish  for,  or  attempt  to  take,  in  or  from 
*'  any  River,  Stream,  Lake,  Water,  Estuary,  Firth,  Sea  Loch, 
*•  Creek,  Bay,  or  Shore  of  the  Sea,  or  in  or  upon  any  Part 
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*^of  the  Sea^  within  one  Milk  op  Low- water  Ma rk»  in 
"  Scotland,  any  Salmon,  Grilse,  Sea  Trout,  Whitling,  or  other 
**  Fish  of  the  Salmon  kind,  such  Person  shall  forfeit  and  paj 
*'  a  Sum  not  less  than  Ten  Shillinqs,  and  not  exceeding 
**  Fits  Pounds,  for  each  and  every  such  Offence,  and  shall,  if 
**  the  Sheriff  or  Justices  shall  think  proper,  oyer  and  above, 
**  forfeit  each  and  every  Fish  so  taken,  and  each  and  bveht 
*'  Boat,  Boat  Tackle,  Net,  or  other  Enqinb  used  in  taking, 
**  fishing  for,  or  attempting  to  take  Fish  as  aforesaid  ;  and  it 
'<  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Person  employed  in  the  Execution  of 
'^  this  Act  to  seize  and  detain  all  Fish  so  taken,  and  all 
''  Boats,  Tackle,  Nets,  and  other  Engines  so  used,  and 
*'  to  give  Information  thereof  to  the  Sheriff  or  any  Justice 
**  of  the  Peace,  and  such  Sheriff  or  Justice  may  give  such 
*'  Orders  concerning  the  immediate  Disposal  of  the  same  as 
*•  may  be  necessary." 

The  Second  Clause  extends  the  Provisions  of  9  George  lY* 
c.  39,  to  the  present  Act. 

The  Third  Clause  is  a  Saving  of  **  any  Right  now  by  Law 
*•  vested  in— Proprietor i  to  prevent  Fishing  within  or  beyond 
**  the  Limits  specified  in  this  Act." 

The  Fourth  provides,  **  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
♦*  affect  the  Rights  or  Property  of  the  Crown." 

This  Clause,  if  properly  worked,  may  be  made  the  Means 
of  overthrowing  all  the  rest. 

In  Scotland  Salmon  have  always  been  inter  Regalia.* 

"  The  Queen  is  the  Owner  of  this  great  Waste,— the  Sea 
"  and  the  Sea-Shore, — ^yet  the  common  People  have  regularly 
♦*  a  Liberty  of  fishing  in  it."— (Hall's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  46.) 
*^  All  the  Subjects  of  the  Realm  have  a  Right  to  fish  in  the 
*'  Sea,  or  any  Creek  thereof,  or  in  a  Tide  River,  the  Shore  and 
"  Soil  of  which  belongs  to  the  Queen."— (Id.  51.)  **  In  navi- 
*'  gable  Rivers,  the  Fishery  is  common,"  says  Lord  Mansfield  $ 
<'  it  is  in  the  Queen,  and  is  Public." — (Carter  v.  Murcot, 
4.  Burr.  2164.)     "  It  may,  perhaps,"  says  Sir  James  Burrow, 

*  See  Erskine's  Principles. 
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**  be  not  unreasonable  to  admit  that  Property  may  be  in  sorofe 
**  such  navigable  River.  But,  in  the  8ea^  or  in  such  Rivers  as 
**  have  free  Communication  with  the  Sea,  so  that  the  Catching 
**  Fish  there  cannot  diminish  the  Stock,  more  than  it  could  in 
*^  the  Sea,  the  Right,  which  the  Subjects  confessedly  have  to 
f*^sh  there,  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  be  restrained,  either  by 
•*  Prescription  or  by  the  Queen* s  Grant.  It  is  a  Principle 
'*  incontestible  that  all  Customs,  Prescriptions,  {^Acts  of 
^'  Parliament,'}  and  Royal  Charters,  that  are  either  contrary 
**  to  Reason,  or  the  Good  of  the  Commonwealth  are  void  ;  and 
•*'  it  is  apparent  that  all  such  Restrictions  are  against,  and  are 
'*  injurious  to  the  Public^  in  hindering  a  large  Supply  of  Fish, 
^  as  well  as  a  Means  of  Livelihood  to  many  particular  Persons, 
**  without  any  Benefit  to  the  Public,  or  to  any  but  Monopolists 
*•  or  Enhancers  of  the  Price  of  Fish.''— (4  Burr.  2166.) 

Hence,  if  the  Rights  of  the  Trustee  for  the  Public,  the 
Grown,  have  been  saved  by  this  infamous  Enactment,  d  fortiori 
are  those  of  its  Cestuy  que  Trust  saved  also. 

Again  there  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  in  the  First  Clause, 
Reservation  made  as  to  Persons,  **  having  legal  Rights 
*•  or  Permission  from  the  Proprietor."  "  Legal  Right  from 
**  the  Proprietor*'  appears  Nonsense ;  and  I  incline  to  think, 
that  the  Grammatical  Confftrnotion  is  the  same  as  it  would 
have  been  had  the  Passage  stood  thus — **  Permission  frona 
'*  the  Proprietor,  or  Legal  Right/'  If  so,  here  is  another 
Means  of  disappointing  the  infamous  and  wretched  Contrivers 
of  so  inhuman  an  Enactment. 

Where  were  the  Torietn,  those  Champions  of  Prerogative, 
when  this  Act  was  under  Discussion  ?  where  the  Whigs,  with 
their  Maxims  about  Morality?  where  the  Radicals,  tliose 
Champions  of  the  Poor?  above  all,  where  Young  England  ? 

Alas!  there  are  Tory  and  Whig  Lessors,  and  Radical 
Lessees,  of  Fisheries  in  the  Highlands ;  and  Young  England 
has  Relations  with  them  all  I 

I  am.  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

'  T.  CHI8H0LME  ANSTEY. 


QUARANTINE  LAWS. 

DR.    BOWRING's    resolution   THEREUPON. 


*'  Turkey  is  in  permanent  hostility  against  Europe,  menacing  us 
each  day  with  the  Plague.  Europe  has  a  right  to  require  that 
she  should  take  precautions,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  constrain 
her  thereto,  even  by  armed  invasion." — Plea  for  the  exclusioH 
of  Turkey  from  the  Holy  Alliance,  quoted  in  Bignon. 


Contagion  is  a  branch  of  our  subject,  since  the  laws 
made  in  consequence  of  it  a£fect  the  internal  and  external 
relations  of  states,  and  afford  to  the  able  and  designing 
additional  meshes  to  ensnare  the  unwary  and  the  timorous. 
The  bearing  of  doctrines  of  contagion  on  public  law  and 
international  right,  is  exhibited  in  the  two  greatest  events 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  A  nation 
has  been  extinguished — and  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
greatest  of  maritime  powers  has  been  confiscated  without 
cause  or  retribution.  The  one  event  happened  in  1772 ; 
the  other  in  1837 — and  in  both  Quarantine  regulations, 
and  consequently  doctrines  of  infection  played  a  principal 
part. 

The  first  troops  marched  by  Russia  into  Poland,  were 
on  the  pretext  of  establishing  a  sanatory  cordon. 

The  Vixen  was  captured  on  the  pretext  that  she  had 
violated  the  Quarantine  laws. 

No  plague  existed  in  the  one  case,  and  no  regulations  in 
the  other  (for  the  country  was  not  hers),  and  therefore 
does  the  question  of  contagion  become  the  more  impor- 
tant, since  the  very  use  of  the  word  suffices  to  scare  and 
afiright,  and  to  obtain  for  a  power  that  knows  how  to  use 
it,  results,  that  otherwise  attempted  would  cost  blood  and 
battles.  Now  should  it  so  be  that  there  is  no  real  danger 
of  contagion-^hat  it  is  by  groundless  fears  that  we  have 
thus  been  worked  upon — what  utter  imbecility  would  not 
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be  revealed  in  the  great  intelligent  powers  of  Europe? 
And  here  is  no  moral  or  political  question,  bat  purely  a 
scientific  one — one  of  those  in  which  they  might,  if  any 
where,  be  at  home  ? 

In  a  former  article*  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
Russia  is  not  under  the  fear  of  contagion  common  to  the  rest 
of  Europe — and  therefore  scientifically  works  with  this 
instrument,  brings  it  to  bear  on  Governments  and  com- 
merce, uses  it  to  interrupt  the  relations  of  Europe  and  Asia^ 
and  to  break  asunder  states  within  themselves.  We  again 
repeat  some  passages  from  our  former  observations — 

^'  Russia  has  shut  out  the  armed  forces  of  ali« 
nations  from  the  euxine." 

*^  The  next  step  is  to  exclude  their  commercial  navy. 

*^  The  project  might  indeed  appear  incredible  (for  its 
audacity),  but  for  what  we  have  already  seen  attempted 
by  her  and  endured  by  us.  The  capture  of  the  Vixen^ 
on  the  false  plea  of  Quarantine,  has  already  cut  off  the 
commerce  of  all  nations  with  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

**  But  it  may  be  said  that  being  at  war  with  Circassia 
she  uses  every  expedient  to  prevent  us  from  having  know- 
ledge of  them,  or  them  from  having  confidence  in  us,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  general  plan  here  revealed  of  using 
Quarantine,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  our  commerce. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  one  shore  of  the  Euxine  that  these 
measures  are  confined.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  seem  to 
be  completely  under  subjection :  so  at  least  is  it  supposed 
in  Europe,  and  yet  there  her  influence  is  used  to  arrest 
commerce,  and  by  exactly  the  same  means  as  in  Cir- 
cassia. 

**  She  has  not  here  to  put  down  warlike  resistance — she 

*  *<  The  Plague  in  its  relation  to  Despotism  and  Ambition."— 
Portfolio^  Vol.  II.  p.  526. 
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has  not  here  to  extinguish  heroic  and  patriotic  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  she  has  to  prevent  positive  well-being : 
First,  that  the  political  strength  of  the  provinces  may 
decay:  secondly,  that  their  produce  may  not  come  into 
competition  with  her  own,  to  the  diminution  of  her  ex- 
ports, and  the  lowering  of  their  value. 

*'  But  to  interfere  with  the  commerce  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  is  to  interfere  with  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world  ;  because  other  states  must  find  it  cheaper  and  more 
advantageous  to  buy  there,  before  it  could  be  an  object  for 
her  to  interfere  with  their  trade.  Every  nation  is  thus 
struck  at  in  the  blow  which  falls  on  the  prosperity  or  the 
rights  (that  is,  the  commerce)  of  any  state ;  and  by  their 
common  well-being,  as  for  the  maintenance  of  their  sepa- 
rate rights,  they  are  all  interested  in  preventing  such  lawless 
deeds — in  supporting  the  weak  state  against  which  they  are 
perpetrated,  and  resisting  the  bold  aggressor  by  whom  they 
are  attempted.  The  means  employed  to  intercept  the 
commerce  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  to  separate 
them  from  Turkey,  are  measures  of  Quarantine^  for  which 
she  finds  pretexts  in  the  fears  of  Europeans  of  infection ; 
— she  can  employ  those  means  because  she  dreads  no  con- 
tagion. How  could  she  ?  Pestilence  is  her  ally,  it  ac- 
companies, as  her  familiar  spirit,  the  march  of  her  sol- 
diers; it  oficrs  analogies  for  her  thoughts,  models  for  her 
action,  no  less  than  instruments  for  her  success.  And  how 
can  the  men  of  Europe  cope  with  such  a  spirit !  They  are 
alarmed  at  every  thing,  and  she  uses  every  thing  that  they 
are  alarmed  with.  She  gathers  into  her  laboratory,  and 
converts  into  ministers  of  her  will  whatever  can  pollute 
the  heart,  or  poison  the  frame ;  she  handles  and  cherishes 
that  which  affrights  their  imagination.  Doctrines  and 
Quarantine,  principles  and  plague — they  fear,  and  she 
uses." 

Now  all  these  evils  and  dangers  spring  from  erroneous 
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conclusions  respecting  the  contagiousness  of  the  plague, 
:or  of  the  objects  judged  susceptible.  Russia  could  have 
used  the  plague  in  this  manner  only  after  she  had  escaped 
from  these  false  doctrines;  whoever  then  contributes  to 
emancipate  us  therefrom,  renders  infinite  service,  not  to 
his  country  only,  but  to  the  community  of  nations,  and 
this  service  has  been  most  eminently  rendered  by  Dr. 
Bowring  in  his  speech  upon  this  subject.  He  has  made 
out  as  clearly  as  accumulation  of  indisputable  facts,  and 
ftimple  inferences  can,  the  groundlessness  of  those  fears, 
on  which  our  Quarantine  Laws  repose.  He  has  brought 
fiogether  incidents  so  various  and  interesting,  that  his 
speech  cannot  fail  to  have  effect  by  having  readers,  and 
-no  one  can  read  it  without  being  convinced.  We  point  in 
.these  observations  solely  to  the  statistics,  not  the  nosology 
of  the  subject.  To  that  matter  we  sliall  return  on  another 
occasion ;  for  the  present  we  declare  the  case  of  Dr. 
Bowring  fully  proved^  and  that  he  has  shown  quarantine 
regulations  to  be  useless  in  all  cases,  and  noxious  in 
many. 
The  pith  of  the  question  lies  in  the  following  extracts  : 

*'To  carry  out  the  theories  of  contagion,  all  substances  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  susceptible  and  the  non-susceptible 
articles — those  which  will  and  those  which  will  not  communicate 
plague.  The  Venetians  have  added  an  additional  bit  of  absurdity, 
and  have  established  a  class  of  semi-susceptible  articles,  but  this 
nonsense  they  have  monopolized  ;  the  susceptible  articles  consist  of 
all  animal  substances,  such  as  wool,  silk,  feathers,  and  many  ve- 
getables, such  as  cotton,  linen,  paper,  &c.  while  wood,  metals, 
fruits,  &C.  are  called  non-susceptible.  The  whole  division 
may  at  once  be  denounced  as  nonsensical  and  visionary.  It  is 
grounded  upon  the  merest  caprice.  There  has  never  been  an  ex- 
amination into  the  matter — never  an  experiment.  Yet  upon  these 
distinctions  all  the  costly  contrivances — the  annoyances — the  delays 
, — the  exactions  of  the  Lazzaret  establishment  are  alone  to  be  jus- 
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tified.  But  was  there  ever  a  case  of  cofninanicatioD  of  plague  by 
such  susceptible  articles  ?  He  (Dr.  Bowring)  had  moved  for  a 
Return  of  all  persons  who  in  our  Lazsarets  had  the  handling  of 
susceptible  goods,  and  who  had  taken  the  plague,  or  had  died  of  the 
same.  The  Return  is  nil — absolutely  not  one  !  Why,  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago,  Dr.  Brown  ridiculed  the  idea  of  cotton  conveying 
infection,  and  defies  his  celebrated  opponent  Dr.  Mead,  to  prove  a 
single  ease.  He  did  not — he  could  not.  Our  Malta  Commis- 
sioner strongly  represents  (p.  84,  of  the  Correspondence  on  Plague) 
the  absurdity  of  grounding  distinctions  upon  supposed  susceptibili- 
ties of  divers  matters,  without  any  evidence  whatever  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Davy  (who  has  thrown  much  useful  light  on  the  subject)  says, 
*'  From  all  the  information  that  we  were  able  to  collect,  it  would 
appear  that  no  accurate  method  ba4  been  employed  in  determining 
the  non-susceptibility  of  any  one  article  in  regard  to  contagion — 
•much  less  so  many  and  so  difiPerent.*'  He  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  whole  system  of  classification  was  introduced  during  panic  by 
ignorant  and  afirighted  people,  whose  dicta  have  become  sanctified 
by  time.  He  says,  that  of  (he  articles  declared  susceptible,  none 
have  been  tested  by  experiment,  that  they  are  constantly  handled  in 
the  Lazzarets— that  no  instance  is  on  record  of  any  individual  so 
handling  them  contracting  plague — and  that  all  logic  and  philoscqihy 
and  experience  prove  that  the  articles  now  called  susceptible  are 
precisely  those  which  do  not  communicate  the  plague.  Dr.  Davy 
gives  eight  cases  of  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  to  which  he  had 
himself  been  subject  in  the  East,  with  which  he  (Dr.  Bowring) 
would  not  trouble  the  House — but  he  ventured  to  say  that  no  Hon. 
Gentleman  could  have  passed  a  day  in  a  Lazsaret^  without  blushing 
for  the  obstinacy,  the  ignorance  and  the  credulity,  which  had  pro- 
served  such  a  chaotic  mass  of  absurdities  for  so  many  centuries. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  the  very  articles  which  are  denounced  as 
•most  susceptible^  are  precisely  those  whose  transit  from  place  to 
place,  and  person  to  person,  is  most  easy  and  constant — wool  is  held 
to  be  peculiarly  suaeeptible,  yet  flocks  of  sheep  wander  across  the 
•ffontiefs  of  plague  countries— woollen  garments  are  sold  in  enor- 
mous quantities  in  public  bazaars,  whose  possessors  and  wearers  have 
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died  of  plague,  and  never  fetch  one  para  the  less  in  consequence. 
Silks  go  down  hereditarily  in  families  from  generation  to  generation. 
Feathers  are  by  the  flight  of  birds  brought  from  and  to  every 
region  of  the  globe  The  cotton  wool  which  comes  from  Egypt  is 
often  impregnated  with  the  pus  of  plague-sufferers  who  have  died 
upon  it— and  it  is  circulated  through  the  whole  of  our  manufactur- 
ing districts,  without  any  precaution  or  any  alarm.  Paper,  coming 
from  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  ten  thousand  forms,  where  does  it  not 
penetrate?  Even  in  Russia,  where  the  ignorance  of  the  people  co- 
operates with  the  Government  in  giving  the  severest  interpretation  to 
Quarantine  regulations,  our  Consul  at  Odessa  says,  that  though  it 
is  notorious  that  infected  articles  had  been  stolen  from  the  Lazsarets, 
yet  they  had  never  been  known  to  communicate  the  plague.  Dr. 
Bolard  says,  *'  that  in  the  Esbekir  Hospital  at  Cairo,  the  same 
beds,  linen,  drawers,  shirts,  and  sheets,  which  during  six  months 
bad  been  employed  for  from  2000  to  3000  plague  patients  were 
used  for  general  purposes,  for  those  suffering  from  fever,  wounds, 
ophthalmia,  dysentery,  syphilis,  without  other  precautions  than 
simple  washing  in  water  without  alcali  or  soap.  Aprons  were 
lying  about  impregnated  and  almost  wholly  covered  with  the  pus  of 
buboes,  the  sores  of  carbuncles  and  pestiferous  blood."  Dr. 
Bulard  is  a  contagionist,  but  he  acknowledges  no  evil  results  took 
place  from  this  state  of  things.  And  hear  Dr.  Abbott,  a  medical 
roan  in  the  service  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  *  In  February,  1835> 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  plague  of  Alexandria,  our 
fleet  was  ordered  to  sea.  It  was  necessary  that  provisions,  clothing, 
and  stores  of  all  sorts,  bUnkets,  tarbouches,  shoes,  and  other  woollen 
and  leathern  articles,  all  supposed  to  be  highly  susceptible,  should 
be  embarked.  The  wives  and  families  of  the  sailors  also  brought 
tarbouches,  blankets,  cloth  dresses,  &c.  which  were  all  received  on 
board  without  precaution,  in  utter  neglect  of  Quarantine — yet  no 
plague  was  introduced/  It  would  be  wearying  to  multiply  exam* 
ples — but  he  (Dr.  Bowring)  had  reason  to  believe  that  some  years 
ago  a  large  quantity  of  plague-infected  garments  were  introduced 
into  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  and  distributed 
and  worn,  without  the  shadow  of  danger  or  suspicion  of  danger." 
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Tfie  following  statement  regarding  the  local  change  of 
opinion  is  satisfactory:  — 

"  The  light  is  however  breaking  through  the  darkness,  and  on 
every  side  evidence  meets  us  showing  the  direction  of  opinion. 
Gaetano  Bey  the  Physician  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  8ay« :  •  The 
disease  is  arrested  by  the  hot  weather — it  always  ceases  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  this  is  the  month  in  which  the  garments  of  those  who 
die  of  the  plague  are  sold  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  Arabian 
bazaars — no  cases  of  plague  are  known,  he  says,  beyond  the  limits 
of  Thebes,*  Clot  Bey  gives  evidence  of  a  rapidly  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  Quarantine  system  is  a  gross  delusion.  He  himself 
has  treated  thousands  of  cases  of  plague,  and  he  expresses  a  strong 
opinion  that  there  is  no  contagion  beyond  the  circle  of  miasmatic 
influence.  Egypt  has  indeed  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
more  than  ine£Bciency,—  the  absolute  mischievousness  of  the  Qua- 
rantine system, — it  was  introduced  in  1831, — four  years  afterwards 
the  plague  broke  out  in  its  most  murderous  shape,  and  200,000 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  Our  Consul  at  Alexandria 
(Mr.  Thurburn)  observed,  that  the  Quarantine  regulations  were  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  frightful  spread  of  the  disease,  and  it  was 
by  their  removal  that  its  ravages  were  checked." 

Dr.  Bowring  concludes  as  follows  : — 

**  A  congress  of  the  Great  Powers  was  decided  on  in  1 838,  in 
order  to  consider  what  could  be  done  in  this  matter.  He  (Dr. 
Bowring)  knew  not  why  it  came  to  nought.  There  was  much 
in  the  correspondence  to  show  that  the  Governments  of  Austria^ 
FrancCy  and  England  felt  that  the  existing  sUtc  of  things  ought 
not  to  be  maintained." 

Our  introductory  remarks  will  perhaps  help  Dr.  Bow- 
ring to  comprehend  why  the  **  decided  on"  congress 
•*  came  to  nothing,"  although  "  Austria,"  '*  France,"  and 
*'  England,"  were  every  way  disposed. 
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The  TURKISH  VIXEN  Affair. 


^'THBTurkbh  ship,  laden  with  arms  andaomraiiition,  which 
was  lately  captared  by  the  Russian  craisers  on  the  coast  of 
Abasia,  appears  also  to  have  had  on  board  several  individaals, 
who  represented  themselves  to  be,  and  who  wore  the  decora- 
tions of,  officers  in  the  Turkish  army.  They  declared,  more- 
over, that  they  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Circas- 
sians by  Moustapha  Effendi,  the  Musteshar  of  the  Arsenal. 
Representations  on  the  subject  were  in  consequence  made  by 
M.  Titoff  to  the  Porte,  which,  however,  has  strongly  dis- 
avowed all  knowledge  of,  or  participation  in,  this  expedition, 
alleging  that  the  individuals  in  question  may  formerly  have 
been  in  the  Turkish  army,  but  that  they  had  been  dismissed 
on  half-pay,  and,  being  Circassians  by  birth,  had  apparently 
determined  on  returning  to  their  native  country.  Moustapha 
Effendi,  the  Musteshar,  most  positively  denied  having  sent 
these  officers.  In  reply  to  these  exculpatory  statements  M. 
Titoff  closed  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  by  stating  that 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  Government  was  well  aware  of  the 
true  nature  of  these  transactions.  As  these  men,  however, 
had  been  disavowed  by  the  Porte,  they  would  be  punished  as 
brigands  and  sent  to  Siberia." 

Should  not  England  think  of  her  men  sent  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  &c.  It  really  behoves  them  to  know  how  they 
stand,  if  those  who  join  an  independent  people  in  supporting 
itself  against  a  Foreign  assault  are  deemed  in  the  international 
practices  of  Europe,  Brigands  and  Pirates. 


FURTHER  ELUCIDATION  of  the 
BEAUHARNOIS  JOB. 


The  Article  in  our  last  Number,  has  given  rise  to  various 
objections  and  questions,  which  in  order  to  be  able  to  reply 
to  distinctly,  we  distribute  under  the  four  following  heads. 

First  What  connexion  is  there  between  the  sale  of  a 
property  in  Canada  to  a  Land  Company,  and  the  Insur* 
rection  of  the  Canadian  people? 

Secondly.  What  makes  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canal  so 
improper  an  undertaking  as  to  have  rendered  corruption 
necessary  for  carrying  it  ? 

Thirdly.  What  has  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  been 
guilty  of? 

Fourthly.  How  is  it  possible,  that  a  man,  such  as  Mr. 
Edward  EUice,  could  associate  with  persons,  or  engage  in 
purposes  of  the  alleged  description  ? 

To  the  first  question  we  answer  : — 

This  was  no  ordinary  sale  of  property.  Had  the  pro-? 
perty  been  disposed  of  on  the  ordinary  conditions,  no  injury 
could  have  resulted  to  the  Canadians,  and  no  commotion 
from  its  sale ;  but  it  was  not  so  disposed  of.  The  price  at 
which  it  was  sold  was  manifold  the  price  at  which  it  had 
been  purchased,  and  this  advance  of  price  was  fictitiously 
raised  by  connecting  it  with  schemes  of  emigration,  and 
with  land  jobbing  in  England.  The  contributors  of  the 
money  in  England  had  to  be  deceived  in  order  that 
they  should  contribute.  Then  a  project  of  emigration  had 
to  be  worked  up  to  carry  out  these  representations  ;  and 
then  the  introduction  of  these  emigrants  into  the  Canadian 
settlements  alarmed  the  population,  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
new  and  distinct,  and,  as  it  stood,  hostile  race,  and  this  was 
to  be  connected  also  with  an  overthrow  of  their  usages. 
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The  next  steps  were,  the  political  convulsion  of  the 
province,  to  mask  the  causes  of  this  local  evil,  and  then 
further  corruption  again  of  the  administration,  to  bring  into 
operation  a  falsely  planned  public  work,  that  would  give 
employment  to  the  emigrants,  and  would  be  a  bribe  to  the 
native  population  upon  the  Beauhamois  and  surrounding 
properties. 

This  took  place  in  the  very  region  that  had  hitherto  been 
kept  free  from  British  settlers. — It  was  the  frontier,  an  open 
frontier,  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Americans ;  and  there- 
fore was  It  made  the  fundamental  object  of  the  settlement  in 
1794,  to  leave  it  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  French 
Canadians,  in  order  that  their  consequent  attachment  to 
England,  should  be  England's  defence.  The  laws,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  Canadians,  were  thus  preserved  to  them, 
and  the  wisdom  of  such  conduct  was  proved  by  the  results. 
And  by  this  alone  has  Canada  remained  British.  Judge 
then  of  the  effect  of  an  extensive  project  in  England,  to 
colonize  with  British  and  Irish  the  Canadian  Seigniories  ! 
— this  imitation  by  a  son-in-law  of  the  then  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  England,  of  the  Texan  speculations  of  the  Free- 
booters of  the  South  I 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  Report  of  Lord  Durham, 
was  one  of  the  instruments  of  these  speculators— as  distract- 
ing with  political  agitation  the  Provinces,  and  keeping 
from  observation  their  own  acts,  and  as  subservient  to  a 
higher  game  that  was  playing  by  some  of  these  persons,  in 
connexion  with  a  foreign  power,  and  as  being  in  the  sense  of 
the  Parliamentarian  usurpations  of  the  day.  But  the  report 
of  Lord  Durham  was  a  volume,  not  a  proposition ;  it  con- 
tained many  propositions,  a  whole  fabric  of  propositions  -  it 
was  a  battery,  the  pieces  of  which  were  pointed  against 
every  face  of  Heaven :  and  worked  to  level  whatever  stood 
pre-eminent  by  worth,  or  man's  respect;  all  things  were 
shaken  by  it  in  the  Colonies ;    and  after  a  time  the  Home 
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Government  of  the  one  party  after  the  other,  adopted  it  as  a 
piece  of  statesmanship, — splayed  with  it  as  a  toy,— or  wore 
it  as  a  mill-stone. 

This  Report,  then,  proceeded  to  propound  novel  theories 
on  the  constitution,  not  of  Government  only,  but  of  society, 
under  the  form  of  a  Theory  of  Emigration;  proposing  the 
experiment  and  application  to  Canada  of  that  theory,  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  during  his  three  years  impri- 
sonment in  Newgate.  This  theory  happened  to  be  at  total 
variance  with  all  those  things  which  existed  amongst  the 
French  settlers  in  Canada,  and  in  opposition  to  all  that  they 
desired,  or  felt ;  this  experiment  was  suggested  to  be  first 
tried  in  the  Seigniory  of  Beauhamois.  Here  then  is  the 
connexion  of  the  Durham  plot  with  the  Land  Company  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Seigniory,  based  in  common  upon  the 
obtruding  of  the  stranger  population  upon  the  Canadians, 
and  the  alarming  that  people  with  a  general  overthrow  of 
their  rights  and  a  general  assumption  of  their  territory. 

The  Report  was  drawn  up  not  indeed  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Wakefield  alone.  Three  were  engaged  in  it.  Were  the 
others  calculated  to  counteract  the  villany,  the  opinions, 
or  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield? 
No,  The  others  were  Mr.  Ellice's  son,  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  principal,  five  per  cent,  upon  which  amounted 
for  Mr.  Wakefield  to  ^612,500.,  and  Mr.  Charies  Buller, 
who  might  have  had  a  percentage,  just  as  much  as  Mr. 
Wakefield,  since  he  was  that  individuaFs  associate,  and 
moreover  the  sycophant  of  Durham — the  protege  of  the 
Ellices,  and  a  clever  party  journeyman. 

The  first  resistance  to  the  law  occurred  in  the  Chateau-* 
gay  river,  which  runs  through  the  Beauhamois  Seigniory. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  Seigniory  stopped  a  steamboat  with 
Mr.  Edward  Ellioe»aDd  seized  him  and  the  persons  with  him. 
Mr.  Edward  Ellice  had  been  guilty  of  no  act  personally  and 
directly  offensive;  there  was  no  local  commotion.     In  this 
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seizure,  therefore, »  represented  the  qlear  appreciation  by 
the  Canadians  of  the  source  frotn  which  evil  threatened.  The 
lives  of  these  persons  were  saved  only  by  the  intervention 
of  the  priest,  who  kept  them  in  his  house^  and  who  secretly 
gave  notice  to  a  body  of  Glengarry  Highlanders  who  has- 
tened to  the  rescue. 

We  trust  we  have  thus  supplied  the  deficiency  of  our 
former  number,  and  made  it  apparent  how  the  Beauharnois 
speculation  of  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  was  the  source  of  the 
commotion  in  Canada,  of  the  infamous  Durham  Report 
which  inflicted  the  Union  upon  the  Provinces,  and  infested 
them  with  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  question. — In  what  consuts 
that  inexpediency  of  the  Scant  Lawrence  Canal,  which  has 
required  the  employment  of  corrupt  and  infamous  means  to 
cause  it  to  be  adopted  ? 

Answer.  There  are  rapids  in  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and 
it'  was  an  object  of  public  utility  to  cut  a  canal  so  as  to 
avoid  these  rapids.  The  country  south  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence is  open  to  the  United  Ste(tes,  and  every  arrangement, 
or  work  undertaken,  has  reference  to  the  liability  to  invasion 
Arom  Utik  tJnit^  States.  To  cut  a  canal  south  of  the  Sunt 
Lawrence  would  be  to  throw  that  important  communication 
in  advance  of  your  defences, — cutting  to  the  north  df  tiie 
Saint  Lawrence,  places  that  defence  in  advance.  Were 
ther^  obstacles  to  overcome  to  the  north,  and  an  open 
bountty  tb  the  south,  it  still  would  have  been  essential  to 
itonqlier  the  obstacles,  and  neglect  the  facilities  presented  cm 
the  more  exposed  side.  Nolv  there  were  no  obstacles  in 
carrying  the  'cabal  to  the  north.  There  were  greater 
fecilities  than  for  it^arrying  it  to  the  south.  Yet  the  canal  was 
made  to  the  south  and  not  to  the  north.  Instead  of  being 
bonfined  to  the  limits  absolutely  necessary  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  rapids,  it  is  far  extended,  and  converted 
itito  a  woric  r^utring  the  ^xpebditui^  of  half  a  milli<m 
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Sterling.  It  is  carried  directly  through  the  Beauhamois 
property ;  it  is  made  to  be  commenced  in  the  middle  and  not 
at  the  extremitieB,  so  as  at  once  to  be  of  service  to  the 
Beauhamois  speculators.  It  was  to  obtain  these  ends, 
the  reports  had  to  be  manufactured— tiie  Government 
officers  rendered  favourable — the  House  of  Assembly  to  be 
convulsed  and  disturbed  to  prevent  attention  being  given — 
the  Governors  to  be  rendered  favourable — the  Press  to  be 
rendered  favourable ;  and  the  public  to  be  mystified  and 
confused.  The  attempts  of  those  who  saw  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  these  designs  and  guilty  deeds  to  light,  bad  to  be 
counteracted  and  put  down ;  and  all  this  necessitated  large 
corruption,  and  contributed  effectually  to  diat  general  end. 
This  very  canal  scheme  has  been  rendered  the  means  of 
returning  to  Parliament  in  Canada,  the  man  whom  Lord 
Melbourne  required  Lord  Durham  to  dismiss  from  Canada, 
because  oftheinfeuny  of  his  character .*  Having  got,  through 
the  commencement  of  the  canal  and  tiae  profits  thereby 
accrujc^,  the  means  of  coming  forward  as  a  candidate  upon 
the  hustings,  he  then  offers,  as  a  condition  .of  his  beioig 
returned  to  Parliament,  the  causing  to  be  reversed  in  favour 
of  Montreal,  the  pledge  of  the  Government  to  make 
Kingston  the  capital  of  the  United  Provinces.  In  this, 
too,  he  has  succeeded. 

Now  this  case,  (of  the  canal)  was  prepared  for  in  the  Dur- 
ham Report.  The  United  States  were  there  artfully  ex- 
tolled for  their  efforts  in  public  improvements,  and  falsely 
and  malignantly  was  apathy  and  indifference  imputed  to  the 
Canadians.  We  have  already  shewn  how  the  Beauhamois 
Company  in  London,  converted  this  imputation  to  their  own 
purposes,  explained  the  superior  attractions  of  the  United 

*  It  is  dingolar  that  the  known  author  of  this  Report  of  Lord 
Durham,  sbodd  be  the  man  whom  Lord  Durham's  chief  required 
him  to  send  out  of  the  colony. 
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States  to  our  emigrants  to  Canada,  the  fact  being  falsely 
stated ;  and  then  how  all  these  conclusions  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  necessity  of  making  the  Saint  Lawrence  canal 
through  the  Beauhamois  estate.  Whichever  part  you  take 
up,  it  is  like  taking  up  the  parts  of  a  net,  every  mesh  is 
connected,  and  every  knot  is  tightened,  and  with  it  they 
have  caught  many  fish — the  smallest  have  been  taken,  and 
we  were  going  to  say,  the  largest  have  not  been  able  to  break 
through ; — ^but  we  will  wait  the  result  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
struggle. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  question ;  namely — Of  what 
has  Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield  been  guilty  ? 

Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  attempted,  in  concert  with 
some  infamous  associates,  to  get  possession  of  a  young  lady's 
fortune,  by  carrjdng  her  off  and  marrying  her — forgery  was 
had  recourse  to,  and  the  crime  was  branded  as  a  new  one. 
A  century  before  a  case  in  some  degree  resembling  it,  had 
occurred,  but  without  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  this. 
The  law  was  deemed  inefficient  to  meet  it.  He  was,  however, 
sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  in  the  felon's  ward 
of  Newgate,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  regretted  that  the  punishment 
of  death  could  not  be  applied  to  so  atrocious  a  case.  Sir 
'  R.  then  Mr.  Peel,  has  expressed  himself  as  follows  in  the 
House  of  Commons:— 

'*  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  so  notorious,  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arts,  the 
.  fraud,  the  forgery,  and  the  villany,  which  had  been  practised. 
This,  it  was  well  known  to  most  who  heard  him,  had  not  been 
done  to  gratify  any  other  passion  than  avarice— to  gratify  the 
basest  avarice  by  the  basest  means.  The  chief  agent  in  this 
detestable  offence,  was  then  enduring  a  punishment  by  no  way 
adequate  —  entirely  disproportionate  —  to  his  offence.  The 
sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  on  him,  was  a  strong  proof 
of  the  imperfection  of  human  legislation.  Three  years  im- 
prisonment fell  very  short  indeed,  of  the  punishment  which 
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ought  to  follow  such  a  crime.  Hundreds  of  delinquents, 
much  less  guilty  than  Wakefield — without  the  advantages  of 
education  which  he  possessed — had  been  convicted  of  capital 
felonies,  and  had  forfeited  their  lives.  If  the  marriage  had 
been  completed  in  England,  Wakefield  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  capital  punishment."* 

To  the  fourth  question — How  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Edward  EUice  could  lend  himself  to  such  projects,  and 
link  himself  with  such  characters  ?     We  answer : 

The  French  proverb,  Dis  moi  qui  tu  hantesj  je  te  dirai 
qui  tu  eSy  is  of  universal  authority  and  application.  He 
who  does  not  know  what  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  is,  does  know, 
at  least,  what  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  is.  If  men 
are  known  by  their  associates,  so  also  are  they  by  their  acts. 
We  have  before  us  the  Beauhamois  job.  We  cannot  have 
clearer  means  of  knowing  any  man: — infamous  associates, — 
nefarious  acts.  But  the  knowledge  of  other  men  is  dependent 
upon  the  standard  in  each  man  of  his  own  morality.  That 
standard  fluctuates  greatly  in  a  nation,  and  it  varies  in  a 
nation  as  an  aggregate  standard,  from  century  to  century, 
and  from  year  to  year.  In  1837,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wake- 
field had  to  be  sent  out  of  Canada,  because  of  character.  The 
standard  of  morality  of  the  nation  must  have  been  changed 
before  he  could  go  back ;  still  further  changed  before  he 
could  be  a  member  of  its  senate ;  still  further  changed 
before  he  could  come  to  be  the  chief  authority  in  the 
province,  and  the  most  influential  person  in  England  in 
respect  to  it. 

Nations  rise  in  honour,  they  sink  in  corruption;  and 
the  circle  is  completed  more  or  less  rapidly,  as  the  standard 
of  morality  more  rapidly  changes.  An  Eastern  proverb 
says,  ''  the  fish  stinks  by  the  head,"  that  is,  the  leading 
men  mislead  and  pervert  the  people,  because  the  people 
are  in  ignorance  of  what  their  leaders  are,  and  so  first 
endure  what  they  would  have  repudiated,  if  known  ;  and 
Speedi  in  the  House  of  Commoni,  June  6,  1827.   .   . 
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when  they  have  come  to  know  it,  they  justify  it,  because 
they  have  endured  it.  By  making  that  which  is  base  known 
in  time,  it  is  prevented.  When  it  comes  to  be  known  after- 
wards, the  baseness  is  confirmed,  and  its  venom  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  race.  They  pass  from  believing  such 
things  impossible,  to  supposing  that  they  cannot  be  prevented. 
It  is  then  considered  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Men 
have  been  always  base  and  corrupt ;  and  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulder — a  faint  muscular  or  verbal  expression  of  disgust,-*- 
b  all  that  is  left  to  mark  the  relationship  of  this  English 
people,  of  the  l&th  century,  with  predecessors  who  were, 
upon  earth,  the  race  most  indignant  against,  and  most 
hnpatient  of,  public  wrongs ;  most  sensitive  to  private  honour, 
most  instant  in  requiring  proof  where  doubts  arode,  and 
)}unishment  where  proof  had  been  given  ;  and  who,  passing 
the  tnere  limits  of  virtuous  vigilance,  had  ranged  to 
the  extremest  verge  of  turbulence  as  directed  against 
{iretension  and  usurpation.  Such  acts  as  those  that  we 
have  described  are  as  yet  inconceiveable  to  the  mass  of 
the  nation.  Common  men  iii  capacity  or  station  are  not 
corrupt  enough  to  do  the  like,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
l^rrupt  to  endure  them.  It  will  enter  into  the  heart  of  no 
existing  Englishman  to  feel  indignation— ^his  blood  will  not 
circulate  more  quickly,  nor  his  breath  be  more  heavily 
drawn,  nor  his  nerves  wri^e  under  the  infliction  of  that 
whichj  though  the  scourge  of  the  freeman,  brings  us  no 
pain  — dishonour. 

We  imagine  we  have  now  proved  our  case,  namely,  that 
the  convulsibhs  of  Canada  have  been  the  result  of  machina- 
tions for  private  gain,  carried  on  through  individuals  of  so 
infietmous  a  character,  that  whoever  associ)&tes  with  them  h 
in&mous.  We  have  given  here,  then,  to  those  excluded 
from  the  pale  of  afiairs,  and  not  thereby  either  enlightened 
or  corrupted,  the  means  of  rating  the  character  of  the 
** politicians.*'  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  is  a  fair  representation 
of  his  class,  he  is  associated  with  them. — In  fkct,  what 
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need  be  said  upon  that  matter.  What  infamy  is  there  to- 
day that  can  exclude  any  man  from  what  is  called  Society. 
Petty  villanies  are  indeed  pursued  with  the  hatred  of  men, 
and  visited  with  rigorous  penalties  of  the  law.  But  mighty 
villanies  are  not  only  secure  of  impunity  but  confer  favour, 
wealth,  honour,  power  and  fame.  Look  at  Canada — every 
honest,  and  able  public  servant  proscribed— every  miscreant 
rewarded.  Take  the  latest  fact — Mr.  Robert  Neilson 
claiming  ten  thousand  pounds  as  compensation,  for  damage 
done  to  his  property  by  the  Queen's  troops  and  the  loyalists, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  open  rebellion.  And  we  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  him  for  not  requiring,  as  yet,  the  troops  to  be 
punished  and  the  officers  broken. 


We  have  had  sent  us  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Emigra- 
tion patrons,  Sir  R.  Brown,  from  which  we  subjoin  an 
extract,  as  indicating  the  connexion  between  the  Canadian 
plots  and  the  Emigration  schemes.  That  is,  that  Mr. 
Wakefield  has  used  Emigration  as  he  has  used  whatever 
else  has  fallen  in  bis  way.  As  to  his  being  too  mean  an 
object  for  exposure,  we  must  observe,  that  he  is  no  mean 
object;  and  if  vileness  so  plain,  does  not  arouse  abhor- 
rence, what  can  ?  The  man  who  can  walk  from  a  felon's 
cell  to  a  minister's  closet,  is  no  mean  person,  even  in  the 
basest  times;  and  can  there  be  a  sign  more  awful  before 
a  people's  eyes,  than  such  a  fact  as  this? 

**  With  reference  to  your  query,  what  do  I  think  of  the 
Article  on  the  Beauhamois  Job?  I  should  feel,  were  I  in 
Wakefield's  shoes,  as  Malvolio  did,  viz,  that  it  was  worse 
than  whipping  or  pressing  to  death.  But  did  I  not  believe 
that  the  glorious  cause  of  systematic  colonization  can  no 
more  be  afiected  by  the  nefarious  practices  of  such  a  mis- 
creant, than  was  the  holy  rite  of  matrimony  by  the  act  for 
which  he  was  three  years  a  jail  bird,  I  should  very  much  fear 
that  the  expositbn  jo  question  would  prove,  at  this  juncture. 
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a  beavy  discouragement  to  the  benevolent  ends  wliicfa  we  have 
been  so  long  endeavouring  to  promote.  The  whole  article 
contains  many  splendid  truths,  erophaticallj  announced,  and 
notwithstanding  the  revolting  insight  which  it  gives,  both  of 
personal  and  official  corruption,  it  must  have  a  most  salutary 
influence  in  regions  of  public  thought  not  a  little  higher  than 
those  in  which  the  Wakefields,  Ellices,  and  Bullers  of  the 
day,  live,  move,  and  have  their  being.  How  I  should  like 
to  see  in  the  bold  and  honest  characters  of  Mr.  Urquhart, 
another  article,  shifting  the  scene  of  Wakefield's  infamous 
intrigues  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old^  and  exhibiting  him 
pulling  the  strings  by  which  the  British  American  Association 
was  done  to  death  by  extraneous  interference. 

"  The  dramatic  cast  given  at  page  842^  from  the  Times,  is 
a  meagre  a£fair,  to  what  might  be  truly  styled  "  Thb  Man- 
sion House  Plot.''  Act  I.  A  drop  scene,  representing  the 
ship  Barbadoes  clearing  the  London  Docks  in  the  middle  of  a 
fine  September  day,  a  few  half-starved,  unemployed  labourers 
on  board,  going  out  to  a  country  six  degrees  to  the  South  of 
the  Mansion  House,  where  food,  labour,  and  comfort  awaited 
them.  The  curtain  draws  up,  and  the  sulky  magnifico.  Lord 
Stanley,  sitting  in  solemn  grandeur  in  his  cabinet  in  Downin^- 
street,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  England  reading  a  letter 
from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  calling  his  attention  to 
the  aforesaid  ship — his  myrmidons  of  the  Colonial  Inquisi- 
tion in  Bird-Cage  Walk  are  called  in  for  consultation— -the 
usual  interruptions,  enquiries,  and  delays  instituted,  of  the 
most  frivolous  and  unwarrantable  nature. — Act  II.  The 
Justice-room  in  the  Mansion  House,  on  a  cold  morning, 
about  the  end  of  October ;  a  few  half  drunken  runners.  New 
Zealand  and  Beauharnois  emigrant  crimps,  &c.  in  attend- 
ance. Sir  John  Pirie,  the  second  edition  of  Wakefield,  and  a 
Director  of  the  New  Zealand  and  Beauharnois  Companies, 
takes  his  scat  on  the  Bench.  Complaint  made  by  some  men 
who  had  never  gone  on  board  the  ship  Barbadoes.  Mr.  Hal- 
don,  the  agent  of  the  British  American  Association,  robbed 
of  j637.  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Mayor — the 
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British  American  Association,  denounced  by  this  sapient  geo- 
grapher for  sending  out  poor  people  to  a  country  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nova  Zembia,  to  wear  bear-skins, 
and  lire  upon  whales — the  Duke  of  Argyle  written  to,  to  ask 
if  he  was  liable  for  the  debts  and  engagenients  of  the  Com- 
pany— the  Press  got  hold  of  a  Mare's  (Mayor's)  nest,  and 
are  open-tongued,  &c.  Act  III.  Vessel  proceeds  to  sea,  and 
by  adverse  gales  driven  back  to  Cork — The  emigrants  return 
to  London — TheDuke  of  Ai^yle  retires  from  his  office — Lord 
Stanley  in  Parliament,  expatiates  on  the  cruelty  and  hardship 
of  furniflhing  poor  emigrants  with  a  free  passage  to  a  pros- 
perous colony,  exculpates  himself  and  his  myrmidons  from  all 
participation  in  such  inhumanity,  and  the  whole  press  of 
England  catches  up  his  words,  and  rings  the  changes  upon 
*«  swindling/'  **  bubble,"  &c.  on  a  Company  that  never 
received  one  farthing  from  its  supporters,  but  was  altogether 
upheld  by  the  private  funds  of  its  projectors. — Act  V.  A 
Petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  directly  charg- 
ing and  attributing  all  the  casualties  in  the  case  to  the  door  of 
the  Colonial  Minister,  who,  nevertheless,  moves  up  to  the 
Upper  House,  leaving  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  on  its  records,  a  grave  and  solemn  charge,  uuno- 
ticed,  which  ought  to  damn  him  for  ever  as  a  Minister,  as 
a  Statesman,  and  as  a  Man  of  Honor. 

''Such  are  the  outlines  of  Wakefield's  infernal  machinations, 
so  far  as  the  British  American  Association  is  concerned  ;  and  if 
dwelt  upon  in  the  manly,  vigorous,  honest,  independent  tone  of 
Mr.  Urquhart,  would  bring  the  matter  nearer  to  the  conscience 
of  him,  who  is  a  great  deal  more  criminal  than  even  Wakefield, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  that,  which  it  is  the 
other's  livelihood  to  pillage.  We  have  less  right  to  find  fault 
with  the  poor  knave  whose  vocation  it  is  to  be  every  thing  by 
turns,  and  nothing  long,  than  with  the  coronetted  head  of  the 
Colonial  laissez  /aire  school,  who  cares  not,  if  our  trans- 
atlantic Empire  sinks  or  swims,  provided  he  gets  the  session 
over.  As  for  belabouring  that  jackanapes,  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
that  is  taking  the  proper  task  from  the  turnkey  of  Newgate." 
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Dr.  Rolph  and  Mr.  Wakefield. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Portfolio. 

Sheford,  Bedfordshire,  October  10,  1844. 

Sir, — ^Tbe  perusal  of  the  Article  in  your  last  Namber, 
*'  Canada  uhdbr  Scccbssitb  Administrations/*  induces  me 
to  address  joa  some  observations  on  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  B. 
G.  Wakefield,  entitled  «<  A  View  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe** 
Government  of  Canada.**  That  person  is  now,  I  may 
•aj,  known  to  have  been  the  prompter  of  Lord  Durham,  aod 
the  framer  of  his  Report.  A  pamphlet  from  him  now,  ezpla* 
oatorj  of  his  own  personal  position,  and  public  object,  cauDOt 
fail  to  be  of  the  deepest  importance  to  Canada,  and  therefore 
to  the  Empire  ;  for  it  affords  another  opportunity  of  compre- 
hending the  men  and  purposes  by  whom  and  for  which  the 
Imperial  Government  has  been  abused,  and  attached  subjects 
and  invaluable  possessions  abandoned  and  betrayed. 

The  pamphlet  presents  thus  the  case  in  North  America,  on 
which  the  Report  was  founded,  and  the  disease  for  which  kis 
Union  Bill  (now  the  bill  of  all  men  and  parties)  was  the 
remedy : — 

**  The  inquii  ies  of  Lord  Durham,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  given  to  the  public,  in  his  celebrated  Report,  established 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt^  that  the  disorders  of  the  two 
Provinces,  which  he  has  betrayed  while  attempting  to  remedy, 
had  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  giving  representation  to  the 
people,  and  withholding  from  their  representatives  all  control 
over  the  Executive  Government.  In  both  provinces,  the 
Governor,  and  the  Members  of  his  Executive  Council,  were 
generally  at  open  war  with  the  Assembly.*' 

Again  : — 

*'  In  Canada  the  system  was  long  maintained  by  means  of 
the  Imperial  power ;  but  at  last,  as  was  sooner  or  later  inevi- 
table, it  exploded  in  rebellion.*^ 
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Lord  Dtirliam's  inquiries  t — 

As  to  the  Upper  Province,  in  which  I  had  resided  from  1833, 
I  nnhcsitatingly  say,  that  no  sach  warfare,  or  disagreement,  did 
exist.  Equally  false  is  the  assertion,  that  Imperial  power  was 
used  to  compress  and  coerce  the  popular  will,  thereby  for- 
cing rebellion.  The  imperial  power  was  used  the  other  way. 
ft  is  quite  true,  that  Mr.  W.  Lyon  Mackenzie,  whose  charac** 
ter,  as  whose  doctrines,  fitted  him  for  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Wakefield,  had  long  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
of  the  Upper  Province.  It  is  equally  true,  that  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General  of  Upper  Canada,  Messrs  Boulton  and  Hagerman, 
were  removed  from  their  respective  posts  ;  but  no  warfare 
took  place  between  the  Governor  and  his  Council  with  the 
House  of  Assembly,  until  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  F.  Head ; 
that  is  to  say,  until  the  Governor,  Sir  J.  Colborne,  who  de- 
nounced the  treasonable  schemes  for  shaking  off  <'  the  baneful 
domination  of  the  mother  country,"  was  recalled ;  and  the 
only  quarrel  in  which  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada  took  part  against  a  Governor,  was  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  republican  Council  of  Baldwin,  the  selection  of  which 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Colonial  Office  !  This  same  Robert 
Baldwin  is  the  person  so  graphically  described  by  Sir 
F.  Head,  in  his  address  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  he  it  is 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe. 

During  the  respective  administrations  of  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland,  Sir  J.  Colborne,  Sir  F.  Head,  and  Sir  G.  Arthur, 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  was  not  at  war 
with  the  Governor  and  the  Members  of  his  Executive 
Council.  In  the  solitary  instance  of  the  appeal  of  Sir  F.  Head 
to  the  people  against  the  Assembly,  the  public  voice  responded 
not  to  the  then  majority  of  the  Assembly,  but  to  the  Governor. 
The  people  and  the  Governor  were  against  the  Council 
and  the  Imperial  pow^,  and  signally  defeated  them. 

I  thus  dispose  of  the  first  falsehood  I  have  noticed.  But 
<<  it  is  necessary  to  lake  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  a£fairi  of  the 
Province,"  previously  to  Lord  Durham's  Governorship.    That 
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portion  of  the  population  of  Upper  Canada,  like  those  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  whom,  in  your  article, 
'•  England  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  you  have  described, 
^*  as  men,  who  rather  than  renounce  their  allegiance,  fled  their 
homes,  abandoned  their  all,  and  surrendering  possessions  and 
wealth,  came  to  establish  themselves  in  uncultivated  wastes^ 
exposed  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations,  out  of  affec- 
tion for  their  native  country/'  were,  in  Mr.  Wakefield's  organ , 
the  Colonial  Gazette,  re-echoing  Lord  Durham's  Report 
slandered,  vilified,  and  traduced  by  a  mass  of  malignant 
fabrications.  They  were  specially  denounced  as  a  *'  Family 
compact,"  monopolizing  all  the  places  and  the  power  in  the 
colony — hostile  to  emigration — slaves  of  imperial  rule,  yet 
ruling  altogether.  These  were  preparatory  falsehoods  to 
reconcile  the  British  Government  to  the  projected  change. 
As  to  monopoly  of  place  and  power,  let  the  facts  repljr*  The 
Executive  Council  of  Sir  J.  Colborne,  consisted  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Allan,  a  Scotchman ;  the  Hon.  A.  Baldwin,  an  Irishman  ; 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Dunn,  an  Englishman ;  and  the  Hon.  G.  H. 
Markland,  an  Englishman.  The  same  council,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sullivan,  an  Irishman,  were  the 
advisers  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  and  also  of  Sir  G.  Arthur. 
There  was  not  a  Canadian  amongst  the  number  ;  yet  '*  the 
Family  compact,"  meaning  the  descendants  of  the  New 
England  Loyalists,  the  Robinsons,  Jones,  Sherwoods,  Mac- 
nabs,  Hagermans,  Bethunes,  See.  were  boldly  represented  as 
having  a  complete  monopoly  of  all  the  places  in  the  province. 
The  respective  Secretaries  of  the  various  Governors  were  also 
from  Great  Britain — Colonel  Rowan, an  Englishman,  Secretary 
to  Sir  G.  Colborne  ;  Mr.  Joseph,  an  Englishman,  Secretary  to 
Sir  F.  B.  Head;  Mr.  Harrison,  an  Englishman,  to  Sir  G. 
Arthur. 

Next,  with  regard  to  their  hostility  to  emigration.  There 
never  were  warmer,  more  zealous,  more  consistent  advo- 
cates of  it.  The  principal  movements  in  its  favour,  addresses 
in  its  behalf,  have  been  made  by  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  Mr. 
Justice  Hagerman,  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Sherwood,  Sir  Allan 
Macnab,  and  Mr.  Cartwright,  all  Canadians.    The  charges  of 
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monopoly  of  place,  and  of  Iiostility  to  emigration,  were  thus  as 
groundless  as  that  of  **  open  war"  between  the  Governors  and 
the  As:<emblie8.  The  first  and  only  interruption  of  harmony, 
to  which  I  have  above  referred,  stating  it  to  prove,  not  the 
opposition  of  the  Province  to  the  Governors,  but  of  the  people 
to  the  Assembly — I  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  on  for  a 
moment,  to  substantiate  my  view  of  the  case  by  the  very  words 
of  the  Assembly  subsequently  elected  : — 

*'  It  is  notorious,  that  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Francis  Head 
in  this  province,  the  people  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of 
restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  at  the  measures  of  Reformers, 
who  then  composed  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  re-action  in  the  public  mind  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  what  was  considered  the  ungracious 
manner  in  which  his  Excellency  was  met  by  the  majority  of 
the  late  house  at  the  commencement  of  his  Government,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  develope  his  views  and  course  of  policy ; 
and  it  is  now  matter  of  history  that  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  constitution  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  political  asso- 
ciates was  denounced  and  repudiated  by  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  that  the  promulgation  of  these  views  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  signal  overthrow  of  the  party  who 
maintained  them. 

**  From  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  new  interpreta* 
tion  attempted  to  be  placed  on  the  constitution^  with  respect  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  people 
of  the  province  became  alai-med,  believing  as  they  did  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the  representative  of  their  King 
of  his  constitutional  power,  and  to  change  the  administration 
of  the  Oovemment  from  what  it  had  been  from  its  first  estab- 
lishment to  the  present  period.  From  that  time  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  late  House  of  Assembly,  public  meetings 
were  held,  and  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  all  parties  in  politics  were  transmitted  to  his  Excellency, 
containing  assurances  of  support,  denouncing  the  conduct  of 
his  opponents,  and  calling  upon  him  to  order  a  new  election. 
It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  signatures  to  these  addresses 
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amounted  very  nearly  to  S0»000 ;  and  perhaps  at  no  period  did 
80  much  unaniniity  prevail  among  the   loyal  people  of  this 
province  as  in   the  measures  taken  to  induce  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  dissolve  the  late  house,  and  to  sustain  and  sup- 
port him   in  his  endeavours   to  discharge  the   arduous  and 
important  duties  that  had  heen  imposed  upon  him  ;  as  some 
proof  of  which  your  committee  are  not  aware  of  any  single 
petition  having  been   presented  aAer  the  prorogation  favour- 
able to  the  political  views  of  the  then  dominant  party.     The 
result  of  the  elections  is  known,  and  from  that  period  to  the 
present,   peace  and  tranquillity  have  existed  throughout  the 
province,  and  continue  to  exist  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption;  and  it  may  be    truly    said,  in   opposition   to  the 
statements  of  Mr.   Baldwin  and   Mr.  Duncombe,  that  the 
blessings  of  contentment  and   unanimity  were  never  more 
apparent  among  any  people  than   now  reign  througliout  this 
highly-favoured  land;  and  that  this   condition  of  things  will 
continue  so  long  as  public  afiairs  are  conducted  by  a  wise^ 
vigorous,  and  impartial  course  of  policy,  in  conformity  to 
the  constitution  as  hitherto  understood,  and  now  understood 
and  acted  upon,  no  reasonable   man  entertains  the  slightest 
doubt.     His  Majesty's  subjects  in   Upper  Canada  require  no 
other  protection  than  u  afforded  them  by  the  laws  and  consti* 
tution  they  now  possess,  and  the  superintending  power  of  the 
great  empire  of  which  they  are  proud  to  form  a  part ;  atid, 
notnnthstanding  the  forebodings  of  disappointed  and  disctm- 
tented    men,    fresh  evidence  is   given    day  by    day  of  the 
invincible  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  King  and  his  Oovern^ 
ment ;  and  they  never  permit  a  doubt  to  enter  their  minds  of 
the  permanency  of  their  union  with  the  parent  state,  except 
when  they  hear  of  concessions  to  those  who  avow  their  sympa- 
thy with  men  who  tahe  no  trouble  to  disguise  their  opinion, 
that,  so  long  as  that  union  exists,  Canada  is  subject  to  a 
*  baneful  domination.' 

*'  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

*'  Allan  Napier  Macnab,  Chairman. 

"  Committee-room,  January  23,  1837." 
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In  the  curious  chronology  which  you  have  inserted  from 
the  TimeSy  Mr.  Wakefield  is  lost  from  the  year  1838  to  the 
year  1841.  The  file  of  the  Colonial  Gazette  will,  however, 
supply  that  deficiency.  He  was  then  attacking  in  terms  of  the 
foulest  reproach,  and  grossest  vituperation,  the  brave  militia 
of  Canada — was  then  engaged  in  incessant  and  violent  attacks 
on  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson ;  and  after  two  years  so  employed, 
he  became  possessed  of  the  means  of  reappearing  in  Canada.  It 
now  became  important  to  be  reconciled  to  Lord  Sydenham. 
This  was  effected  through  the  convention  of  all  the  Canadian 
Land  Companies  in  London,  and  Lord  Sydenham  received 
the  man  for  whom  he  before  unreservedly  expressed  abhorrence, 
and  advocated  the  plan  which  he  had  denounced  as  nefarious. 
Now  see  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Wakefield  puts  forth  after 
his  death,  regarding  his  character  and  government. 

**  Lord  Sydenham's  Ministers  would  have  been  perfectly 
helpless  in  the  Assembly  without  his  constant  aid.  In  fact,  he 
was  his  own  Minister;  the  Prime-Minister  of  his  Cabinet 
and  more ;  for  his  Executive  Councillors  were  mere  instru- 
ments in  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  and  managing  the  Assembly  under  his 
incessant  teaching  and  drilling.  His  system  more  resembled 
that  of  the  present  King  of  the  French  than  of  the  British 
Sovereign  at  all  times." 

"Lord  Sydenham  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Assembly, 
partly  by  means  of  what  he  has  called  **  my  wand,"  (t.  e»  cor- 
ruption*) and  partly  by  yielding  to  them  whenever  they  insisted 


*  We  cannot  here  help  mentioning  an  honourable  exception. 
Mr.  Cartwright  being  sent  for  by  Lord  Sydenham,  and  told 
that  he  must  have  his  vote;  and  that  whatever  opinions  he 
might  entertain,  he  could  not  be  so  blind  as  to  be  an  enemy  of 
his  own  interests  ;  answered  in  these  words  :— *'  How  dare  you 
insult  me  ?    My  vote  is  not  mine — it  is  my  country's." — Ed.  P. 
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on  any  point  in  opposition  to  his  views.  His  skill  in  using  the 
wand  was  much  admired,  but  less  remarkable,  it  struck  many, 
than  the  adroitness  with  which  he  averted  the  appearance  of 
defeat  by  yielding  with  the  air  of  having  his  own  way.  Of 
his  proficiency  in  tlie  latter  art  a  good  example  is  furnished  by 
what  occurred  with  respect  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  September  1841,  declaratory  of  responsible 
government,  of  which  so  much  use  has  been  made  in  the 
present  controversy.  These  resolutions  were  proposed  by  Mr. 
Baldwin.  Lord  Sydenham's  strong  dislike  to  them  is  un- 
questionable. When  he  found  that  the  Assembly  was  disposed 
to  adopt  them,  he  sent  one  of  his  Councillors  down  to  the 
House  with  orders  to  move  as  an  amendment.  Resolutions 
eomewhat  different  in  form  and  words,  but  precisely  the  same 
in  substance.  Responsible  government  was  affirmed  by  ac- 
clamation, the  Representative  of  the  Crown  shouting  aye  with 
the  loudest  of  them." 

*^  The  passing  of  these  Resolutions  by  the  Assembly  was  an 
act  out  of  the  course  of  ordinary  government.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tionary act,  like  the  establishment  of  Magna  Charta  or  the 
Bill  of  Rights  (I).  The  passing  of  such  Resolutions,  moreover, 
was  an  act  at  variance  with  the  British  Constitution,  which 
nowhere  declares  the  responsibility  of  Ministers,  but  secures  it 
by  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  Crown  and  the  House  of 
Commons  (!).  If,  therefore,  those  Resolutions  had  been  opposed 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  and  passed  by  the  Assembly  notwith- 
standing, Canada  would  have  been  in  a  revolutionary  state, 
aud  the  Union  would  have  been  deemed  a  failure.  Lord 
Sydenham's  whole  policy  at  the  time  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  a  determination  to  make  the  Union  succeed,  or 
appear  successful.  Hence  his  ready  and  apparently  self- 
satisfied  assent  to  what  he  would  have  resolutely  opposed,  if 
successful  opposition  had  been  possible." 

^'  By  means  of  such  concessions  as  this,  added  to  the  other 
means  before  named.  Lord  Sydenham  got  through  the  session 
in  triumph.  But  it  was  fortunate  for  his  Councillors  or 
Ministers  that  the  session  ended  with  his  life.     If  they  had 
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continued  to  meet  the  Assembly  unsupported  hj  his  wits  and 
wil],  their  majority  would  soon  have  disappeared  ;  and  re- 
sponsible government,  as  set  forth  by  the  Resolutions  of 
September  1841,  would  have  been  brought  to  a  practical  test. 
As  it  was,  the  Ministry  which  Lord  Sydenham  bequeathed  to 
his  successor,  had  only  the  easy  task  of  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Departments  during  a  long  recess  of  Parliament" 

After  Lord  Sydenham's  death,  until  the  period  of  Sir  C. 
Bagot's  arrival  in  January  1842,  the  Canadian  press  from 
Quebec  to  Sandwich,  protested  against  the  indecency  of  the 
insolent  intrusion  of  Mr.  Wakefield  into  all  the  political 
movements  of  the  Province.  His  trial — the  cotemporary 
comments  of  the  Metropolitan  press— the  withering  speech  of 
Sir  R.  Peel— and  the  preamble  of  the  statute,  branding  him 
with  *'  fraud,  forgery,  and  conspiracy,"  were  all  republished, 
but  with  an  e£Frontery  as  unparalleled  and  matchless  as  his 
crime,  he  was  the  only  individual  unmoved  by  the  recital  of 
these  revolting  atrocities. 

On  the  20th  of  August  1842,  Mr.  Wakefield  writes  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gironard^  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of  falsehood  and 
insolence.  Ai  throwing,  however,  much  light  on  the  sub- 
sequent movements  in  Canada,  I  extract  some  passages  from 
it:— 

*'  But  it  yet  remains  for  me  to  apologise  for  intruding  upon 
you  anything  in  the  shape  of  suggestion  or  advice.  *  "^  "^  *  I  am 
R  duinterested  ohsevver  bXso,  yon  will  perceive,  when  I  add,  that 
/  declined  the  ofier  of  valuable  appointments  under  Govern- 
ment, both  from  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Sydenham ;  that 
circtumtances  exist  which  entirely  preclude  me  from  incurring 
any  obligation  to  the  Oovermnenty  either  in  England  or  in 
thie  province;  and  that  I  shall  certainly  return  home  in 
November  next,  with  but  little  prospect  of  ever  seeing  Canada 
again.  It  is  on  this  complete  personal  independence,  that  I 
chiefly  rest  a  claim  to  your  attention. 

<<  It  appears  to  me  that  in  less  than  a  month  from  the 
present  time,  the  representatives  of  your  countrymen  in  the 
Provincial  Parliament  will  have  a  choice  presented  them  not 
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less  iroportaDt  than  that  which  the  Canadian  leaders  made, 
when  they  refused  Lord  Oosford  a  Civil  List  in  return  for  the 
concession  of  nearly  all  their  demands,  or  when  they  yirtuall  j 
declined  Lord  Durham's  proposal  of  a  Federal  GoTemment 
for  British  North  America." 

'*  I  cannot  help,  therefore,  fully  expecting  that  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  and  then 
a  new  ranging  or  settlement  of  parties,  which  will  determine 
the  character  of  the  Government  for  years  to  come.  I  say, 
**  years  to  come,"  because  the  permanent  settlement  of  parties 
which  ought  to  have  taken  place  when  the  United  Parliament 
first  met,  was  staved  off  by  the  determination  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Upper  Canada  Reformers  to  put  political  principles  aside 
for  the  time." 

"  The  choice  which  they  will  soon  have  to  make,  is  between 
a  junction  with  the  Upper  Canada  Tories,  and  a  junction  with 
the  Upper  Canada  Reformers. 

"  With  respect  to  the  former  course,  I  have  two  confessions 
to  make.  In  the  first  place,  my  own  opinions  and  feelings  are 
all  engaged  against  a  union  of  the  Canadians  with  that  party 
in  Upper  Canada  which  caused  the  rebellion  there  by  its 
mode  of  governing  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority ;  and, 
secondly,  I  think  that  the  gross  and  cruel  injustice  under 
which  the  Canadians  labour,  would  excuse  them,  if  they  could 
find  relief  in  no  other  way,  for  allying  themselves  with  their 
old  enemies  of  the  Family  Compact,  or  with  the  Enemy  of 
Mankind.  And,  further,  it  appears  to  me,  that  such  aa 
alliance  holds  oat  temptations  to  the  Canadians,  which  it  wilt 
require  great  manliness  and  sobriety  of  judgment  to  resist.  It 
is  a  practicable  alliance ;  for  if  the  Governor-General  were  to 
adopt  this  project  as  cordially  as  it  is  entertained  by  some  of 
the  most  able  of  the  Upper  Canada  Tory  kaders^  a  geneval 
election  would  give  the  combined  parties  a  working  majority 
in  the  Assembly.  It  is  for  many  reasons  a  tempting  allianoe 
for  both  parties;  because,  first,  it  would  lead  to  a  Government 
policy  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  Lord  Sydenham,  wha$€ 
very  name  both  partiee  kaie ;  seeondly,  because  the  new  policy 
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must  be  founded  on  a  bargain  between  the  two  parties  accord- 
ing to  which  each  of  them  would  have  its  own  way  in  its  own 
division  of  the  province ;  and,  lastly,  because  this  bargain 
would  virtually  almost  set  aside  the  Union,  which  the  Upper 
Canada  Tories  dislike,  as  having  deprived  them  of  power,  and 
which  the  French  Canadians  dislike  still  more  on  account  of 
the  injustice  which  they  suffer  under  it.  As  respects  the 
Canadians  alone,  this  alliance  would  admit  them  to  more  than 
an  equal  share  in  the  government  of  the  only  part  of  the 
province  which  they  deem  their  country,  and  would  gratify  in 
a  high  degree  their  natural  feelings  of  resentment.  If  they 
love  power  and  revenge  as  much  as  we  Anglo-Saxons  doy  they 
must  have  a  keen  desire  for  the  Upper  Canada  Tory  alliance** 

'Mn  as  much  as  under  the  Union  every  Governor  must  get  a 
majority  somehow,  the  present  Governor-General  would  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  interpreting  *  Responsible  Govern- 
menf  into  the  purchase  of  more  than  half  the  assembly,  and 
would  yery  likely  find  more  than  half  the  assembly  ready  to 
adopt  that  interpretation:  for  corruption  begets  corruption. 
But  what  a  prospect  for  the  Canadians  and  for  the  country ! 
But  has  not  the  plan  of  buying  for  a  majority  been  carried  too 
far  already  ?  For  my  part,  though  I  can  see  that  in  the  case 
supposed,  the  Governor  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  getting  his 
majority  any  how,  and  though  I  can  conceive  that  the  plan  of 
buying  for  a  majority  might  be  worked  successfully  for  some 
tiiD«  longer,  yet  I  do  believe  that  public  opinion  in  the 
Province  is  growing  sick  of  that  demoralizing  and  debasing 
method  of  government,  and  that  its  days  are  numbered.  If  ft 
lasted  otily  for  another  session,  the  evil  would  be  great  enough. 
Surely  the  Canadian  leaders  will  not  help  to  preserve  it,  by 
refusing,  under  all  circumstances,  to  co-operate  with  ahy  party 
with  a  view  to  office.  I  repeat  that  the  Oovehior-iGeneral 
must  try  to  get  a  majority  by  one  means  of  other :  who  wthilcf 
like  to  bear  th^  responsibility  of  compelling  bis  reluctant  resoHf ' 
to  the  worst  of  all  melins  ? 

"  Recurring  to  the  schenie  of  a  union  between  the  Cana- 
dians and  the  Upper  Canada  Reformers,  with  a  view  to  office 
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for  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
this  should  be  attempted  before  or  after  the  opening  of  the 
session.  My  own  opinion  inclines  altogether  to  the  earlier  step. 
The  Governor-General  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  what  might 
turn  up  from  out  of  the  chapter  of  accidents ;  he  is  bound  to 
try  hard  for  a  majority  before  the  time  should  come  when  he 
would  perhaps  be  unable  to  get  one  >  and  he  might,  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  the  supposed  understanding,  be  driven  to  the 
hxiying  process.  The  circumstance  which  most  recommends 
the  plan  of  acting  without  delay,  is  the  Governor-Generars 
freedom  from  pledges  or  any  sort  of  committal,  which  cannot 
well  last  beyond  the  day  of  opening  the  session.  I  understand, 
of  course,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Canadian  leaders 
to  hold  some  communication  with  his  Excellency,  and  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Upper  Canada  Reformers." 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
Mr.  Hincks  had  been  added  by  Sir  C.  Bagot  to  his  council, 
on  which  account,  Mr.  Cartwright,  to  whom  was  offered  the 
office  of  Solicitor- General,  and  a  seat  in  the  council,  declined 
receiving  either  appointment.  In  the  letter  to  Sir  C.  Bagot, 
in  which  he  declined  the  offer,  he  stated  that  he  did  not 
conceive  that  he  could  serve  the  crown  by  uniting  in  the  same 
council  with  Mr.  Hincks,  but  being  himself  a  Canadian,  it 
was  his  earnest  desire  that  the  representatives  and  leaders  of 
such  portion  of  the  French  Canadians  as  were  untainted  with 
rebellion,  and  whose  proceedings  had  not  been  those  of 
factious  opposition  to  the  former  Governors  of  the  colony 
should  be  introduced  into  Sir  Charleses  council  and  cabinet. 
The  parliament  assembled  in  September,  the  arrangement  had 
not  been  completed,  a  disruption  took  place,  and  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  La  Fontaine  were  called  to  the  council  of  Sir 
0.  Bagot.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  defeated  in  two  several  attempts 
» to  fTtwrepresent  Upper  Canada,  and  at  length  took  refuge  in 
Rimouski.  The  parliament  remained  in  session  but  a  fort- 
night, a  time  quite  insufficient  to  complete  the  investigation 
relating  to  the  Beaoharnois  Canal.  Before  its  close,  it  was 
bruited  abroad^  that  Mr.  Wakefield  was  to  offer  himself  for 
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Beauharnoie,  and  this  report  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
surrender  of  his  seat  for  that  county  by  the  respectable  gen- 
tleman who  then  represented  it.  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  daily 
presented  himself  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  during  its  sitting, 
was  denounced  pointedly  by  Dr.  Dunlop,  the  Member  for 
Huron,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Member  for  Carleton. 

Mr.  Wakefield  thus  assigns  the  reason  for  his  election  for 
Beauharnois. 

**  It  is  here  necessary  for  me  to  state,  that  having  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  promoting  that  change  under  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  which  admitted  French-Canadians  to  a  share  of  power, 
I  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  by  an  important 
county  of  Lower  Canada,  in  which  the  two  races  are  mixed  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  as  well  as  a  single  election  could  show  it,  that 
Sir  Charles  Bagot's  policy  of  'justice  to  the  French  Cana- 
dians' was  approved  by  the  constituencies  as  well  as  by  the 
Assembly." 

The  two  signal  defeats  of  Mr.  Baldwin  might  also  have 
shown  the  iir-policy  of  admitting  Upper  Canadian  rebels  to  a 
share  of  power.  During  this  short  session,  the  only  subjects 
of  interest  that  were  discussed,  were  **  the  formation  of  Sir 
C.  Bagot's  Council" — "  the  seat  of  Government*' — and  "  the 
Beauharnois  canal."  It  was  then  evident  that  the  same 
meddlesome  and  mischievous  activity  that  Mr.  Wakefield  had 
exercised  about  "  the  Council,"  and  ''  the  Canal,"  he  was 
also  exercising  about  *'  the  seat  of  Government;*'  and  I  well 
remember  stating  to  the  Mayor  of  Kingston,  who  implicitly 
relied  on  Lord  Sydenham's  pledge  for  its  continuance  in 
Kingston,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  having  determined  on  its  re« 
moval  to  Montreal,  to  Montreal  it  would  go.  Of  Sir  C. 
Bagot  and  his  Council,  and  of  his  illness,  Mr.  Wakefield 
thus  speaks : 

"  His  Excellency  fell  into  severe  illness  almost  immediately 
after  the  formation  of  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Council,  and 
became  incapable  of  exercising  the  functions  of  Governor* 
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The  New  Council  or  Ministry,  therefore,  had  in  truth  no 
relations  with  the  Governor,  but  ruled  the  Province  execu- 
tively without  the  participation  or  knowledge  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe." 

In  September,  1843,  Mr.  Wakefield  returns  to  Canada ;  and 
although  the  members  of  the  Colonial  Society  had  resolved  to 
exclude  Mr.  Wakefield  from  the  farewell  dinner  which  they 
gave  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  before  he  quitted  the  English 
shores,  he  says,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Provincial 
Ministry  <*  were  aware  that  I  had  come  out  to  Canada  with 
a  very  high  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  character ;" 
that  was  of  great  importance  to  be  sure, — but  they,  as  well  as 
the  public,  had  been  made  so  aware  by  his  usual  organ  H^ 
Colonial  Oazette. 

*^  At  the  end  of  September  last,  I  reached  Kingston  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  my  seat  in  the  Assembly,  and  voting  in  sup* 
port  of  the  Provincial  Ministry  which,  as  the  Letter  in  the 
Appendix  partly  shows,  I  had  been  much  concerned  informing.** 

See  then  what  follows : 

**  The  only  question,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  at  all  likely  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  is  that  of  the  Seat  of  Oovemmeni, 
Lord  Stanley,  instead  of  making  the  Queen  decide  that  pre- 
rogative question,  as  the  local  Government  and  nearly  the 
whole  Province  desired,  has  submitted  it  to  the  decision  of  the 
local  Legislature,  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  enable  the  Oppo- 
sition to  exert  themselves  with  effect,  in  converting  it  into  a 
question  between  the  two  Provinces,  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  government  goes  for  Montreal,  and  stakes  its 
existence  on  carrying  the  point.  If  you  were  aware  of  the 
extreme  general  inconveniences  and  gross  injustice  towards 
the  French-Canadians^  in  keeping  the  Government  in  a  sort  of 
banishment  at  this  village,  you  would  see  that  they  have  only 
done  their  duty  in  committing  themselves  as  they  have  done 
on  the  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  carry  their  point, 
if  other  things  go  well." 
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After  writing  to  ''  Dear  Mangles"  that  hb  had  set  his  mind 
on  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  heing  the  nnan  to  establish  constitutional 
Oovernment ;  and  how  disappointed  hb  shall  be  if  Sir  C. 
Metcalfe  fails ;  that  he  longed  to  go  and  plead  with  him  on  the 
subject,  bat  dared  not ;  on  the  27th  of  October,  he  writes  again 
to  '*  Dear  Mangles,"  telling  him,  that  the  very  Council  he  had 
been  so  *'  much  concerned  in  forming, — have  denied  to  the 
GK>vernor-General  that  degree  of  participation  in  public 
affairs  which  belongs  to  every  (Councillor  ;  that  they  have  not 
only  not  treated  the  Governor-General  as  the  head  of  the 
Council,  but  have  also  denied  him  the  equal  position  of  a 
Councillor.  For  example,  I  imagine  that  they  ne%'er  really 
consult  him,  but  always  make  up  their  own  minds  on  a  point 
before  speaking  to  him,  and  then  speak  to  him  only  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  their  own  preconcerted  notion.  This  will 
never  do ;  this  is  not  responsible  government,  but  sheer  folly 
exhibiting  itself  in  the  form  of  vulgar  assumption.  I  take 
the  state  of  the  case  to  be  about  this — He,  from  long  habit, 
desires  to  exercise  his  own  mind  upon  every  tiling;  they, 
from  stupidity,  desire  to  prevent  him  from  having  any  voice 
in  any  thing  :  and  thus  he  is  provoked  into  wishing  for  more 
control  than  would  satisfy  him  if  they  left  him  a  reasonable 
share.     The  fault  is  clearly  all  on  their  side." 

On  the  llth  of  November,  he  again  wrote  to  *^  Dear 
Mangles'* :  — 

**  I  now  know  that  Messrs.  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin  have 
got  thoroughly  into  the  Governor- General's  bad  graces.  So 
they  have  into  mine,  by  reason  of  various  follies,  and  above 
all,  by  a  course  of  treachery  towards  a  colleague  who  greatly 
helped  to  bring  them  into  power.  If  the  Governor  chooses 
his  ground  well,  and  acts  promptly,  I  shall  be  able  to  serve 
liim.  Your  friend  behaves  with  entire  propriety  towards 
them,  having  even  abstained  from  giving  any  answer  to  an 
offer  which  I  made  him  the  other  day,  to  render  him  any 
service  in  my  pow«r.  I  expected  that  be  would  so  receive  it, 
but  thought  myself  not  the  less  bound  to  make  the  offer.  It 
was  limited  to  the  brief  space  of  wy  stay  here." 
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On  the  35tb  of  November,  he  again  writes  to  "Dear 
Mangles/'  and  with  the  extract  from  this  letter,  I  conclude 
my  extracts  from  his  correspondence : — 

**  It  will  annoy  me  to  declare  publicly  that  I  can  no  longer 
support  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  Administration  ;  because  I  am 
sure  that  he  differs  quite  as  much  as  I  do  with  his  Ministers 
with  respect  to  their  presumptuous  and  intolerant  spirit  (nay, 
is  probably  himself  its  victim) ;  but  come  what  may,  I  must 
so  far  speak  out  as  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  appearing 
to  support  what  I  cordially  disapprove." 

Welly  indeed,  have  you  described  the  influence  and  success 
of  this  man,  ''  the  consciousness  with  which  he  plays  with  his 
victims,  the  security  he  feels  in  his  knowledge  of   thosb 

WHO  BECOME  HIS  TOOLS  BY  BEING  HIS  ASSOCIATES." 

It  was  the  Honorable  Mr.  Sullivan  who  first  warmed  him 
into  existence — it  was  Mr.  Sullivan  that  submitted  to  the  in- 
dignity of  having  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  Government  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  revised, 
improved,  and  corrected ;  and  how  powerless  the  same  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  now  become,  in  his  vindication  of  himself  and 
the  Council,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  was  so  ''much  concerned  in 
forming,"  from  this  yerj  man's  attack.  It  is  much  to  be 
dreaded  that  the  high  character  which  both  Mr.  Draper  and 
Mr.  Sherwood  have  always,  and  most  deservedly  held  in  the 
province,  will  be  seriously  tarnished  *  by  the  same  fatal  mis- 
take, committed  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  that  of  associating  with 
Mr.  Wakefield,  for  most  assuredly,  **  those  who  become  his 
associates  will  become  his  tools." 

The  unfaithfulness  of  Wakefield's  representation  of  his 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Council,  may  be  gathered  from  one 
of  themselves.  In  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  Mr.  Hincks  says,  "  I  presume  you  will 

*  We  cannot  insert  this  passage  without  protest.  Most 
ardently  is  it  to  be  desired,  that  any  so  base  as  to  associate  with 
this  man  should  bear  the  penalty.  Lost,  indeed,  is  the  people 
who  do  not  inflict  it.— Ed.  P. 
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agree  with  me,  that  the  ex-Ministers  were  not  bound  to  con- 
sult the  Governor  with  regard  to  schemes  of  Mr.  Wakefieldj 
which  they  had  no  intention  of  recommending.  The  nego- 
tiation consisted  in  Mr.  Wakefield  having  applied  to  some 
members  of  the  Government  to  know  whether  the  motion  for 
a  Committee  would  be  opposed,  which  led  to  a  meeting  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Sherwood  on  one  side,  and  Messrs. 
Morin  and  Hincks  on  the  other,  the  latter  merely  wishing  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  parties,  and  the  proposed  com- 
position of  the  Committee.  The  conditions  alluded  to,  must 
have  been  that  the  Committee  should  be  impartially  selected 
from  the  house,  and  not  packed  with  persons  friendly  to  Mr. 
Wakefiekfs  scheme*  You  will  at  once  perceive,  that  before 
applying  to  the  Governor  for  his  sanction  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  these 
preliminary  inquiries.  His  Excellency  was  then  consulted,  and 
with  his  concurrence  the  motion  for  a  Committee  was  agreed 
to ;  not  being,  however^  the  Committee  desired  or  contemplated 
by  the  Beauharnois  agent  in  his  opposition  to  the  Council — his 
fulsome  panegyric — and  his  obtrusive  support  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe." 

I  have  thus  exposed,  not  only  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
the  assumed  pretext  for  destroying  the  Canadian  legislatures 
and  constitution,  but  also  the  intentional  falsehood  of  those 
pretexts.  I  have  shown  that  the  facts  of  Mr.  Wakefield  are 
invented  or  perverted.  Yet  this  is  the  man  who  has  done  with 
the  Canadas,  their  Governors,  the  Cabinets  at  home,  the  Par- 
ties, and  the  Parliament,  what  he  listed.  His  acts  have  been 
in  accordance  with  his  statements.  With  the  tissue  of  specious, 
though  contemptible,  argumentation  I  will  not  deal.  I  shall 
not  enter  on  this  mist  of  <*  responsible  Government,"  or  the 
other  snares  that  surround  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  as  you  have  pro- 
mised us  your  views  on  that  subject ;  and  knowing  the  deep 
attention  paid  throughout  Canada  to  every  thing  which  ema- 
nates from  you,  I  am  sure  that  your  views  and  advice  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  anxiety,  and  be  received  with  gratitude. 

THOMAS  ROLPH. 
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P»S. — There  is  one  view  of  responsible  government  altogether 
lost  sight  of  hy  its  advocates,  to  wit,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Colonial  Minister.  To  make  myself  understood,  I  will  furnish 
two  examples  of  this  want  of  responsibility.  Sir  R.  Peel,  in 
the  debate  in  1838,  in  describing  Mr.  Hume's  letter  to  Mack- 
enzie, said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  the  intense 
indignation  excited  in  the  colony  by  that  detestable  comoia- 
nication — that  it  was  a  direct  incitement  to  revolt  and 
treason,  &c.  &c.  The  Governor  of  the  province  laid  these 
facts  before  the  Colonial  Secretary— He  (the  Lieut. -Oovernor) 
was  punished!  Hume  and  Mackenzie  were  unnoticed.  It 
would  have  been  the  same  had  Sir  R.  Peel  been  premier 
instead  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Lord  Stanley,  Colonial  Secre- 
tary instead  of  Spring  Rice.  Why  was  not  Mr.  Hume  in- 
dicted for  high  treason  ?  Is  the  Colonial  Minister  to  be  irre- 
sponsible for  this  criminal  participation  ?  Again,  when  Lord 
Durham,  trampling  all  law,  all  forms  of  law^  all  decency  under 
foot,  sent  French  Canadians  to  Bermuda,  without  bringing 
them  to  trial,  was  it  sufficient  in  the  Colonial  Secretary  to 
reprove  the  act,  permit  the  men  to  return  from  transportation, 
and  not  proceed  to  impeach  Lord  Durham  7  Did  not  the 
Colonial  Minister  deserve  impeachment  himself?  To  whom 
then  is  hb  responsible  ? 

Again,  when  Lord  Durham  abandoned  his  post  whilst 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  did  he  not  commit  an  enormous  crime  ? 
Was  the  Colonial  Minister  freed  from  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  him  to  account  ?  Lord  Durham's  acts  were  those  of  the 
Colonial  Minister,  unless  that  minister  brought  Lord  Durham 
tQ  trial.     I  need  not  pursue  the  subject  farther. 

[Having  given  so  much  space  to  this  subject,  we  must  reserve 
the  continuation  of  *<  Canada  under  successive  Administra- 
tions," until  the  next  month.] 


DIPLOMATIC  MOVEMENT  at  ROME. 


The  question  has  not  failed  to  arise  why  the  Papal 
Government  has  recalled  its  *^  sole  Diplomatist*'  from  Por- 
tugal at  such  a  moment,  and  the  reply  is  as  ready  as  the 
question. — "  Capaccini  is  required  to  assist  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  Russia." 

The  Archbishop  of  Beyrout  is,  it  is  understood,  on  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  to  succeed  Cardinal  Lambruschini  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  by  which  the  Pope  can  raise  him  to  the  Cardinalate 
at  any  hour : — but  it  is  now  three  months  since  these  ar* 
rangements  were  known,  and  Mgr.  Capaccini  has  only 
recently  left  this  country  for  Rome.  If  he  was  so  much 
wanted,  why  did  he  not  proceed  at  once  from  Lisbon, 
instead  of  making  a  long  detour  to  England,  and  sojourn 
here  ?  The  supposed  object  for  his  appointment  is  justified 
and  confirmed  by  this  visit;  for  his  first  qualification  for 
the  new  task  imposed  upon  him  at  Rome  must  be,  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  England,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
her  position  with  respect  to  Russia.  He  had  to  ascertain 
whether  our  Statesmen  were  a  match  for  hers,  or  their 
dupes.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  with  what  expectations 
he  came,  and  with  what  conclusions  he  departed. 

The  following  communication  from  a  correspondent 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest: — 

'^  Last  Holy  Week  a  Russian  fiag-ship  arrived  at  Civitii 
Yecchia,  with  an  admiral  on  board.  It  is  the  custom  at  that 
port  for  the  authorities  to  send  ofi*  boats  to  every  vessel  of  war 
on  arrival,  and  it  is  also  the  custom  for  the  commanders  of 
such  vessels  to  employ  such  boats.  The  boats  accordingly 
were  sent  off  to  the  Russian  flag-ship ;  the  Russian  admiral 
refused  to  use  them,  behaved  with  considerable  rudeness  to 
the  authorities,  — aod  asked,  and  obtained,  the  use  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  an  English  Government  Mail  Pa4:ket,  then  in  the 
roads  !     The  pretext  for  his  coming  to  Civitk  Yecchia,  was.  to 
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see  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week.  But  the  Roman  authorities 
are  well  aware  that  his  design  was  to  give  encouragement 
and  discouragement  in  the  proper  quarters ;  and  to  prepare 
for  a  future  visit  the  minds  ashore,  as  his  boats  prepared 
the  approaches  to  the  shore,  by  taking  the  soundings  of  both  ! 

'*  The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  the  Emperor's  son-in-law,  is 
the  darling  of  the  whole  French  party  in  the  Papal  States. 
He  is  a  Beauharnois !  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  he 
possesses  in  those  very  States  an  immense  Appanagio,  where 
multitudes  of  the  lower  class  are  maintained.  Also  Madame 
Murat,  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples,  is  residing  at  Ravenna,  with 
her  present  husband.  They  affect  the  old  position  of  Lord 
Byron  amongst  the  Carbonari ;  and  their  house  is  the  very 
focus  of  foreign  and  domestic  intrigue,  all  pointing  in  one 
direction. 

"  The  Poles  continue  to  be  in  the  highest  favour  at  the  Va- 
tican ;  and  His  Holiness  takes  every  opportunity  of  giving 
public  marks  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Poles  have  begun 
to  see  that  their  true  interest  and  their  true  duty  alike  point 
out  to  them  the  closest  union  with  the  head  of  their  religion 
and  their  law.  A  magnificent  vestment  covered  with  the 
richest  pearls,  and  the  work  of  Polish  hands,  has  been  received 
by  his  Holiness  from  the  Poles  in  Poland; — it  is  a  mark  of 
the  sense  they  entertain  of  the  important  service  done  them  by 
his  Allocution ;  and  it  bears  the  inscription  of  '  La  Pologne 
reconnaissante.' 

•'The  English  Government  have  applied,  through  some 
noblemen  at  Rome,  to  Cardinal  Acton,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing his  interest  with  the  Pope,  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  the  Vatican  and  St.  James's.  His 
Eminence  replied,  that  before  such  a  measure  can  be  enter- 
tained by  his  Holiness,  all  the  Penal  Laws  against  Popery 
must  be  repealed  in  Parliament ; — and,  when  that  is  done,  it 
will  be  a  sine  qud  non  in  any  convention  that  may  be  offered  by 
the  Pope  that  there  shall  be  a  Nuncio  at  St.  James's.  Bitter 
experience  in  Russia  has  shewn  to  the  Holy  See  the  worse  than 
valuelessness  of  a  diplomatic  intercourse  of  which  reciprocity 
is  not  the  basis.'' 
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*'  Some  time  ago  it  was  reported  in  Rome  and  elsewhere, 
apparently  on  the  very  best  authority,  that  the  Czar  had  pur- 
chased of  Rothschild  and  Co.  their  whole  interest  in  their  out- 
standing loan  to  the  Papal  Government.  The  report  was  then 
groundless.  Every  one  knows  the  use  which  Russia  makes  of 
unseasonable  announcements  of  facts  to  be^  as  of  facts  that 
are;  as  that  of  the  Russian  fleet  passing  the  Sound, — so  as 
to  prepare  "  public  opinion"  for  the  event  when  it  should 
happen.  The  thought  of  Russia's  becoming  her  creditor  in- 
creases the  alarms  of  Rome." 


From  the  Orleannais  of  the  9th  October, 
*'  We  have  been  informed  but  this  moment  of  an  atrocious 
act  of  barbarity  committed  by  the  Russian  authorities,  who 
have  received  from  the  Emperor  the  mission  to  destroy 
Catholicism  in  Poland.  The  victim  was  a  Polish  ecclesiastic, 
who  for  a  long  time  inhabited  our  city  as  an  emigrant.  The 
Abb6  Dombrowski  quitted  us  about  two  years  since,  to  visit 
the  Bishop  of  Posen,  his  friend  and  protector.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year  he  unfortunately  determined  to  return 
in  disguise  to  Russian  Poland,  his  native  country,  where 
important  family  aflairs  called  him.  But  he  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  frontier,  when  he  was  recognized,  arrested,  and 
immediately  condemned  to  receive  150  blows  of  the  knout. 
On  the  147th  blow  being  applied,  he  expired,  a  martyr  to  his 
political  and  religious  faith.  Endowed  with  a  good  under- 
standing, and  possessing  varied  and  extensive  information,  of 
a  mild  and  obliging  disposition,  the  Abbe  Dombrowski 
possessed  the  esteem  and  afiection  of  all  those  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  His  countrymen 
will  lament  him  as  a  brother  and  a  friend/' 


SIR  HERCULES  PAKEKHAM  and  thb  ARMT. 


TO  THE    SDITOR   OF   THB    PORTFOLIO. 

SiBy — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  speech  of  Sir 
Hercules  Pakenham  at  Portsmouth^  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Public  Dinner  given  to  the  Officers  of  the  French  squadron 
who  accompanied  Louis  Philippe  to  Portsmouth. 

Sir  Hercules  is  reported  to  have  said — 

"  They  must  not  consider,  if  this  happy  state  of  peace  did 
"  continue  unbroken  between  them,  (England  and  France)  that 
"  their  armies  were  to  be  unemployed.  It  was  matter  of  histo- 
"  rical  fact,  that  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  world  had 
**  been  brought  about  by  the  armies  of  civilized  nations  acting 
"  against  barbarism,  and  in  this  respect  they  would  still  find 
*'  employment.  He  might  support  his  observations  by  a  refe- 
*'  rence  to  a  variety  of  facts.  The  first  elements  of  civilization 
"  were  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Legions  of  Caesar. 
"  At  that  time,  instead  of  what  he  now  beheld  above  him  (alluding 
**  to  the  ladies  in  the  galleries)  the  matrons  and  maidens  of 
"  England  walked  the  woods  painted  in  blue  and  rubbed  over 
**  with  ochre  (laughter.)  The  dormant  energies  of  Egypt  were 
**  awakened  by  the  great  Napoleon,  and  every  person  able  to 
**  form  a  just  estimate  of  human  power  must  acknowledge  the 
''  paramount  genius  of  that  extraordinary  warrior  (cheers.) 
"  Referring  to  our  own  empire,  what,  he  asked,  had  saved 
*'  India  from  a  set  of  barbarous  hordes  ravaging  each  other's 
^*  districts,  but  the  British  armies  ?  And  now  at  the  present 
"  moment  what  the  British  troops  had  accomplished  for  India, 
**  the  arms  of  France  were  about  to  effect  for  Africa.  On  all 
'<  these  occasions  there  must  be  great  difficulties  to  overcome  at 
"  the  beginning ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  noble  Princes 
**  who  conducted  the  French  army  would  eventually  lead  it  to 
«<  success.  But  come  what  might,  he  was  at  all  events  satisfied 
«  that  both  services  in  both  countries  would  exert  their  best 
"  energies  in  defending,  under  all  circumstances,  the  honour  of 
"  their  respective  sovereigns  and  the  interests  of  their  country/* 
— (Loud  cheers.) 
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The  Hampshire  Telegraph  makes  these  comments  : 

•'  We  regret  to  think  these  ciyilities  were  but  coldly  received. 
''  There  was  no  evincement  of  the  national  gaiety  of  the 
"  Frenchman  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  general  seriousness 
"  not  unmixed  with  ill-concealed  scorn  ;  and  a  conceitedness  of 
**  superiority,  evidently  engendered  in  the  Joinville  schoot— 
"  proof  that  Frenchmen  hold  us  in  no  more  love  than  in 
"  ancient  times.  Ships  and  sailors  are  not  the  things  of  by-gone 
'*  days." 

Any  one  who  has  served  in  the  army,  or  who  has  re- 
flected upon  the  subject^  must  see  the  influence  exercised  over 
the  minds  of  the  young  military  officers  by  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  them,  more  especially, 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  commanding  general  has  achieved 
his  position  by  meritorious  services. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  Sir  Hercules  Pakenham  in  the 
garrison  where  he  commands,  when  promulgated  by  the 
press,  has  weight  and  authority  with  the  whole  of  the  army 
and  navy. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  counteract  through 
your  pages  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  a  speech,  for  if 
such  sentiments  should  prevail,  instead  of  being  the  guardians 
of  their  country  from  the  injustice  of  other  nations,  the  army 
and  navy  would  become  fit  instruments  for  destroying  the 
rights  of  others,  and  eventually  to  overthrow  our  own. 

AN  OFFICER. 

[We  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  article  entitled,  '*  News 
of  the  Month."] 
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Polish  Frontier^  October  1st. 
"  Some  weeks  ago,  about  20  youths  belonging  to  the 
Oymnasium  were  arrested  at  Warsaw,  as  members  of  a  secret 
society.  The  young  boys,  of  13  and  14  years  of  age,  were 
gent  to  the  interior  of  Russia,  but  the  elder  ones  were  sent  to 
the  Caucasus,  to  serve  as  privates  in  the  Russian  army  in  that 
country." 


**  The  Holy  Synod  of  Petersburgh  has  notified  to  the 
Catholic  Missionaries  in  Georgia  to  quit  the  empire,  unless 
they  chose  to  become  naturalized  Russians,  and  to  cease  in 
future  all  intercourse  Vith  the  Holy  See." — Te/lis  Letter. 


END    OF    VOL.    IT. 
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TnE  CURRENCY.— By  W.  Carqill,  Esq. 
(Concluded  from  Vol.  IV.  p.  187.) 


I  HAVE  shewn  that  after  a  period  of  prosperity,  extending 
from  1835  to  1838,  the  exchanges  turned  against  England, 
and  the  gold  was  withdrawn  so  suddenly  that  five  millions 
disappeared  from  the  Bank  of  England  alone  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1839. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  period  from  1835  to  1899,  is 
briefly  this  : — From  the  former  year  prices  rose  in  a  progres- 
sive manner,  indu<^ing  a* briskness  of  trade  which  bronght 
the  money  existing  in  England  into  active  circulation  ;  not 
the  gold  money  only,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  but  the  gold  and 
paper  money  together,  which  constitutes  the  currency  of  Great 
Britain — the  latter  sort  being  by  far  the  predominating  of  the 
two  in  quantity.  Much  of  this  money  found  its  way  to 
America,  and,  by  being  circulated  there  on  loan  from  British 
capitalists,  produced  the  same  commercial  activity  as  it  did  at 
home.  Foreign  countries  selling  goods  to  England,  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  the  high  prices  caused*"  by  this  abundant  gold- 
paper  money,  and  their  sales  were  effected  for  payment,  of 
course,  in  this  kind  of  money.  Foreigners,  therefore,  received 
for  their  goods  higher  prices  than  they  would  have  done  had 
their  transactions  been  recorded  in  the  small  quantity  of  money 
which  a  purely  gold  medium  would  necessarily  engender;  but 
Englishmen  did  not  stand  on  this  vantage  ground.  Although 
they  paid  the  high  prices  of  the  mixed  currency  for  what  they 
purchased  of  foreigners,  yet  they  were  compelled  by  the  law 
of  1819  to  account  to  them  in  the  pure  gold  money  alone,  just 
^he  same  as  if  their  transactions  had  been  negotiated  in  such 
money,  viz.,  in  gold  at  the  rate  of  £3  :  17 :  lOJ  per  oz.  The 
consequence  was,  that  England's  purchases  were  made  at  dear 
rates,  and  the  cost  of  her  manufactured  articles  thereby  en- 
hanced ;  but  as  foreigners  had  the  choice  of  receiving  pay- 
ment for  their  goods,  in  pure  gold,  at  a  fixed  rate,  it  was  clear 
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that  they  discontinued  to  purchase  British  manufactures  as 
soon  as  the  price  of  them  got  to  be  higher  than  the  advan- 
tage accruing  from  taking  out  their  remittances  in  gold  at 
^  :  17  :  10^  per  oz.  A  few  years  of  this  kind  of  trading,  viz. 
England  buying  dear  and  selling  cheap,  could  only  end  in  one 
way — the  sterling  value  of  her  purchases  exceeding  that  of  her 
sales.  This  it  did  in  the  beginning  of  1839,  when  the  Bank 
was  called  on  for  the  gold  to  pay  this  balance,  the  consequences 
of  doing  which  have  been  felt  all  over  the  empire,  from  that 
time  to  this^  with  the  greatest  severity. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  think  this  a  fit  place  for  treating 
on  some  of  the  fallacies  which  occupy  the  most  prominent  place 
among  the  theoretical  writings  of  the  day.  The  section  of  the 
community  calling  itself  the  ^'free  trade  party,^  and  which  has 
organized  an  extensive  agitation  for  propagating  its  doctrines, 
enjoin  that  the  cure  for  the  evils  we  are  suffering  lies  neither 
in  the  labours  of  the  diplomatist  for  extending  and  maintaining 
our  treaty  rights  with  foreign  nations,  nor  in  rectifying  a  ficti- 
tious monetary  system,  nor  in  attention  to  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  our  affairs.  They  preach  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  reduce  our  import  duties  to  induce  foreign  coun- 
tries to  purchase  of  us.  Their  favourite  principle  is,  that  to 
increase  purchases  is  one  and  the  same  thing  as  increasing 
sales.  Such  is  the  plan,  and  such  the  doctrine  it  is  founded 
on,  for  restoring  contentment  and  abundance  to  our  suffering 
and  demoralized  population,  by  an  extension  of  our  foreign 
trades. 

It  is  mournful  to  have  to  recall  the  commercial  history  of 
the  last  twenty-four  years.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  shewn 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  condemned  ourselves,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  to  pay  foreigners  in  a  currency  which  is 
scarce  and  valuable,  although  we  continue  to  buy  of  them  in 
a  different  one,  which  is  abundant,  and  not  intrinsically  valu- 
able. In  short  we  have,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  made  gold 
the  cheapest  article  in  Great  Britain,  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  of  abundance  or  of  scarcity,  thereby  bringing  upon 
ourselves  an  increase  of  payments  in  gold,  and  all  its  atten- 
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dant  consequences^  by  increase  of  purchases  instead  of  an  in- 
crease of  sales ;  for  what  foreigners  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
take  dear  goods  when  they  had  the  option  of  taking  cheap 
gold  !  Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  it  is  (under  the  law  of  1819) 
the  interest  of  foreign  countries  not  to  buy  from  us,  except 
they  can  get  our  merchandise  at  rates  of  price  so  low  as  to 
make  it  more  advantageous  for  them  to  take  it  than  the 
proffered  gold  at  i63  :  17  :  10^  per  os.  Driven  by  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  this  fact,  British  manufacturers  have  striven  with 
all  the  might  of  desperation  to  cheapen  their  produce  below 
gold  price ;  they  have  reduced  many  articles  of  staple  manu- 
facture two  and  three  hundred  per  cent,  to  induce  purchasec» 
and  how  have  they  done  this  ?  They  haye  done  it  by  grinding 
the  working  man  down  to  a  condition  of  misery  unparalleled 
in  human  experience;  by  suflfering  themselves  so  intensely 
as  to  make  their  own  condition  almost  worse  than  the  poor 
victims  at  the  loom  and  the  forge  ;  by  carrying  on,  in  short» 
a  desperate  struggle  of  years  with  an  enraged  labouring  popu- 
lation on  the  one  hand,  and  the  grasp  of  the  money-power  on 
the  other:  a  struggle  in  self>defence  and  for  existence.  Manufac- 
tures are  cheapened  in  England^  and  what  is  the  result?  More 
purchases  ? — for  a  moment  only.  The  low  price  enables  foreign 
governments  to  increase  the  duty  on  British  products.  Expe- 
rience tells  our  theorists  in  vain  that  this  has  been  done  in  every 
region  of  the  world,  so  that,  in  reality,  the  difference  in  price 
goes  into  the  coffers  of  foreign  governments,  instead  of  causing 
an  increased  cheapness  to  the  consumers. 

This  is  the  '<  free  trade''  theory  taken  in  one  of  its  aspects — 
how  does  it  present  itself  in  the  other?  They  tell  us  it  is  out- 
let to  foreign  markets  for  our  products  we  want.  This  involves 
the  question  of  our  relations  with  foreign  states.  Is  our  prac- 
tice more  rational,  and  our  commercial  history  less  idiotic  in 
this  branch  of  it?  Alas!  the  ground  prepared  by  Sir  R.  Peel's 
monetary  laws  has  been  fearfully  trodden  by  the  chief  of  that 
opposite  faction  which  held  the  reins  of  power  for  the  ten  years 
of  1830  to  1841.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  such  a 
disquisition  as  this  vast  and  important  subject  would  require. 
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bat  the  pages  of  this  publication  contain  what  it  makes  oa0 
ehudder  to  contemplate.  To  enumerate  a  few  instances:— Tber« 
was  prepared  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Turkey— a  i 
which  was  of  more  importance  to  Great  Britain,  in  a 
mercial  point  of  view,  than  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  psasg^ 
for  a  century.     It  opened  a  vast  field  for  British  commerc^^ 
over  this  most  fertile  part  of  the  globe;  and  this  treaty  w^^ 
frustrated  in  its  objectS|  and  turned  into  an  engine  of  commerci  ^m\ 
hostility  to  us,  by  the  man  (Lord  Palmerston)  who  now  pr^3- 
tends  to  head  the  party  whose  cry  is  ''  free  trade  V 

A  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  by  the  same  hairv-  ^ 
frustrated.  These  things  were  publicly  alleged  and  charge-^^y 
and  yet  the  nation  has  neither  heeded  nor  inquired. 

A  treaty  with  Austria  of  almost  equal  importance  with  the.  *»•* 
two»  was  arranged  and  negotiated ;  we  were  on  the  eve  ^>* 
seeing  the  fine  countries  watered  by  the  Danube  opened  <9»  ^^^ 
to  British  commerce,  when  the  same  fatal  influence  turn  ^^^ 
it  into  an  engine  of  hostility  and  a  commercial  obetractic^>^* 
We  have  seen  the  destruction  of  our  treaty  rights  with  neMM^^y 
every  people  of  the  world  without  emotion,  without  enqni^r'^j 
and  apparently  without  a  consciousness  of  the  results!  '^ 
was  the  faction  which  is  naro  agitating  the  cry  of  firee  tra^J-^* 
that  did  actively  and  laboriously  engage  in  destroying  n^^^' 
kets.  Far  from  being  called  to  account,  it  is  suffered  to  glc^ ''^ 
in  its  crimes,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  declares,  amid  the  '*  hea^*^ 
of  the  House  that  he  is  glad  that  we  are  now  done  with  c90*' 
mercial  treaties.  But  the  British  people  is  advancing  ^^ 
commercial  and  monetary  science ! 

There  are,  then,  two  aspects  under  which  the  fashion^t'^^ 
doctrines  of  "  free  trade,"  as  accepted  by  both  the  factio«»' 
are  impracticable  and  pernicious — the  present  currency  la.^*''' 
and  the  recent  diplomatic  crimes.     The  currency  laws  h*'^^ 
formed  a  tissue  extending  over  the  whole  relations  of  societ^' 
and  nothing  can  be  touched  now  without  reference  to  tbeK"* 
A  doctrine  perfectly  plain  and  simple — a  measure  self-evideis^ 
and  natural  fifty  years  ago,  is  not  so  now.     If  what  is  t^o^ 
asserted  (respecting  free  trade)  had  been  asserted  fifty  ye*^ 
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it  would  have  been  true,  and,  put  in  practice^  would 
been  useful ;  but  it  is  no  longer  true  to-day,  because 
es  not  include  the  whole  subject;  and  there  is  an 
Bcbed  and  noxious  operation  of  the  currency  laws  going 
he  reversal  of  which  is  a  preliminary  step  to  the  aa.e- 
tion  of  our  condition  in  any  respect,  since  it  is  a 
minary  step  to  putting  ourselves  in  a  position  of  com - 

security.  Supposing  that  you  extend  your  oommer- 
relations  whilst  the  present  laws  are  in  force,  whether 
gard  to  money  or  to  finance,  you  will  have  on  the  one 

the  same  unequal  distribution  of  that  wealth,  and  the  con- 
m%  increase  of  that  accumulated  capital  in  a  few  hands, 
ice  springs  this  dangerous  legislation;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
iase  of  a  starving  and  wretched  and  demoralized  popula- 

vhich  threatens  while  it  degrades  our  existing  state. 
er  such  circumstances,  who  can  desire  the  extension  of 
difice  ? — it  is  only  danger  that  increases  with  every  step, 
the  larger  we  become  we  are  only  the  more  insecure, 
means  that  they  adopt  to  increase  commerce  are  then  not 
latural  means  to  do  so.  The  direct  and  simple  ones  of 
lering  the  relations  with  states,  our  customers,  or  would- 
Bstomers,— that  is  never  thought  of;  and  when  it  is 
vid^nce  before  them,  that  for  years  the  power  of  Govern* 
t  itself  has  been  secretly  exerted  to  make  states  commer- 
f  our  enemies — to  frustrate  negotiations :  with  such  facts 
I  is  not  one  man  amongst  them  that  can  be  brought  to 
ider  this  as  a  matter  worth  attending  to.  They  are  en- 
d  in  speculation.     The  acts,  far  less  the  crimes,  of  men 

no  interest  for  them.  No  I  Away  they  go  to  specu- 
Ds  about  what  they  call  their  free  trade,  and  in  the  teeth 
e  most  glaring  experience,  and  most  patent  facts,  declare 
commercial  treaties  are  of  no  avail — that  all  diplomacy  is 
rd — all  laws  useless ;  that  nothing  but  propositions  rule 
irorld,  and  that  free  trade  in  England  will  produce  free 
B  throughout  the  world — free  trade  in  England  will 
it  every  country  our  customers — break  down  all  custom - 
le regulations— controvert  all  political  animosity— counter- 
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act  the  effects  of  all  mismanageineiit,  ignorant  caprices,  or 
treasonable  acts. 

Another  of  the  fallacies  brought  forward  by  carrencjr 
writers  is,  that  prices  are  not  enhanced  hj  the  circulation  of 
bank-notes,  for  the  reason  that  bank-notes  are  convertible  into 
gold  on  demand.  They  reckon  notes  as  so  many  instruments 
of  credit  merely,  to  be  settled  some  day  or  other  in  gold ;  and 
they  hold  that  bank-notes  do  not  increase  the  circulating 
moneyi  on  the  assumption,  that  they  only  displace  so  much 
gold  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  the  notes  were  not  there  the 
quantity  of  actual  gold  represented  by  them  would  be  there 
instead. 

If  it  were  not  that  this  theory  is  advocated  by  persons  of 
respectable  standing  and  character,  it  would  be  childish  to 
make  serious  allusion  to  such  absurdity.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tensively believed.  It  happens  curiously  enough  that  at  the 
very  moment  of  penning  these  words  I  have  received  a  paper 
entitled  '<  Resolutions  adopted  bt  the  Cbavbeb  of  Com- 
**  MBROB  AND  Matcupactures  OF  Olasoow,  September  13, 
**  1844/'  It  is  published  with  the  view  of  **  calling  on  the 
<<  public  to  oppose  and  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sir 
*<  Robert  Peel  to  tamper  with  the  present  currency  of  Scot- 
'<  bind;*'  and  in  this  very  document  not  only  is  '*the  fundamental 
principle  maintained  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  carrency 
entirely  acquiesced  in,''  but  also  the  fallacy  just  alluded 
tOy  formally  adopted.  The  position  of  Scotland,  from 
the  calamity  now  pending  over  it  at  the  hands  of  the  present 
government,  renders  a  document  so  formidable  as  the  opinions 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  Glasgow, 
one  worthy  of  special  notice.  I  shall  therefore  extract  a  single 
paragraph  from  it,  which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest : — 

"  We  hold  currency  to  be  as  essentially  an  implement  of  trade 
'*  as  a  plough  is  of  husbandry ;  and  as  the  multiplication  of 
*'  the  one  does  not  create,  but  follows  an  extension  of  tillage, 
'<  so  an  increase  of  the  other  is  not  the  cause  but  the  conse- 
**  quence  of  an  enlargement  of  trade.  Further,  as  a  foreign 
**  demand  for  iron  is  supplied  from  the  stores  of  the  dealers 
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<'  io  that  commodity,  without  influencing  the  quantity  made 
**  use  of  in  agricultural  tools,  so  the  gold  which  is  hoarded  as 
**  a  mercantile  commodity,  or  deposited  as  such  in  the  Bank, 
**  is  employed  in  adjusting  the  balances  of  trade,  and  in  the 
"  purchases  of  foreign  commodities,  or  instruments,  whilst 
"  the  currency  of  the  country,  whether  metallic  or  consisting 
**  of  conyertible  paper,  is  not  directly  affected.  If  gold  and 
<<  Bank  notes  be  forcibly  withdrawn  from  the  execution  of 
"  their  needful  purposes,  their  place  would  necessarily  be  snp- 
"  plied  by  Bills  of  Exchange,  or  other  less  eligible  substi- 
'*  tutes.*' 

The  reader  is  requested  to  call  to  mind  that  the  above  para- 
graph has  emanated  from,  and  bears  the  signature  of,  the  com- 
bined commercial  wisdom  of  the  first  city  of  that  country 
where  the  subject  of  currency  is  held  to  be  best  understood ; 
and  having  reflected  on  this,  he  is  begged  to  read  it  over 
again  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  to  consider  whether  it 
will  ever  be  possible  for  him  to  comprehend  any  portion  of 
the  collection  of  words  and  phrases  of  whioh  it  is  composed. 
A  string  of  comparisons  where  there  is  no  analogy — of  assump- 
tions where  there  is  no  truth— of  sentences  in  which  are  eon* 
tained  no  meaning.  To  liken  money  to  ploughs,  yon  must 
place  both  in  similar  circumstances,  shew  them  in  their  prao-^ 
tical  action,  and  then  watch  the  truth  of  the  theory  brought 
forth  as  a  proposition  for  general  action.  You  are  a  farmer, 
and  have  on  your  farm,  say  ten  ploughs,  considered  sufficient 
for  your  use.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  horses,  a  certain 
number  of  men,  a  certain  extent  of  stable  room,  of  apartments 
for  your  servants,  and  other  things— all  in  proportion.  You 
wish  to  plough  your  land  quicker,  and  get  ten  more  ploughs  — 
for  some  time  your  increased  number  of  ploughs  is  of  little 
use  to  you,  for  you  cannot  employ  them  advantageously  with- 
out getting  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  whole  of  your  esta- 
blishment ;  but  in  your  extreme  desire  to  get  through  a  great 
deal  of  ploughing,  you  borrow  money  enough  to  set  you  up 
with  the  proportionate  quantity  of  other  things  necessary  for 
keeping  the  whole  of  the  ploughs  at  full  work,  and  you  do 
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a  large  quantity  of  work  accordingly.  In  the  midst  of  til 
this,  your  government  regulation  comes  out  limiting  the  nam- 
ber  of  ploughs  to  be  used^  and  the  last  ten  ploughs  disappetr 
from  your  farm — what  is  the  effect  ?  Yon  have  your  honei, 
and  your  servantSi  and  your  stock,  all  things  requisite  ibr 
twenty  ploughs,  but  you  can  only  muster  ten:  you  are,tliefl 
ploughing  at  double  cost ;  you  try  to  sell  the  extra  estaUiib- 
ment,  but  you  cannot,  as  the  same  diminution  of  ploughs  hn 
taken  place  in  your  neighbour's  farms,  and  all  are  sellers,  dom 
buyers.  The  mortgagee  meantime  must  be  paid  his  iotereit, 
whether  you  use  your  extra  establishment  or  not;  and  beis 
you  are  left  in  an  excellent  position  for  concluding  that  if 
your  ploughs  <<  be  forcibly  withdrawn  from  the  execotioD  of 
'-  their  needful  purposes,  their  place  would  necessarily  be  sop* 
**  plied  by"— promises  of  your  neighbours  to  lend  you  thrir 
ploughs  when  it  was  convenient  to  them — **  or  other  lesseli- 
**  gible  substitutes  I"  Now,  what  would  a  farmer,  especiallf 
a  shrewd  Scotch  farmer,  do  under  such  circumstances?  wooU 
he  proceed  to  reason  as  to  whether  '*  a  multiplicatioD  « 
<*  ploughs  creates  or  only  follows  an  extension  of  tillage,"  ^ 
the  like !  I  apprehend  it  would  be  much  more  likely  that  a 
Scotch  farmer  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  pass  would  set  aboflt 
ascertaining  the  reasons  of  the  existence  of  such  regulations  li 
came  to  set  the  whole  of  his  operations  out  of  joint:  hot  the 
Scotch  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  be  gif^  with  this  ia- 
stinct — when  the  prosperity  of  their  country  is  threatened  w 
its  most  vital  part,  they  occupy  themselves  with  propounding 
such  ignorant  and  senseless  propositions  as  that  ''  if  gold  and 
'*  Bank  notes  be  forcibly  withdrawn  frtm  the  execution  of 
*•  their  needful  purposes,  their  place  would  necessarily  be  soP" 
**  plied  by  Bills  of  Exchange,  or  other  less  eligible  snbsti* 
"  tutes."  Do  these  men  know  what  Bills  of  Exchange  are 
that  they  should  talk  in  this  way  ?  When  they  draw  a  Bill 
of  Exchange,  do  they  intend  that  bill  to  be  paid  at  maturity— 
and  if  so,  how  are  they  to  pay  it,  if  both  gold  and  Bank  nottf 
are  withdrawn  ?  Then  what  do  they  draw  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
for— can  they  pay  their  labourers  with  a  Bill  of  Exchange? 
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I  they  draw  them  because  they  can  obtain  on  their  deposit 
use  of  gold  and  Bank  notes  to  make  their  payments  with, 
I  the  time  the  bill  is  at  maturity,  when  they  expect  to  have 
back  the  said  gold  and  notes,  with  some  profit  for  the 
Ue  and  risk ;  so  how  they  propose  to  use  Bills  of  Exchange 
B  all  the  money  is  *'  forcibly  withdrawn/'  or  how  they  are 
I  paid,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  greatest  wonderment — and 
t  the  *'  other  less  eligible  substitutes  "  are,  which  they  refer 
I  a  piece  of  information  which,  as  a  roan  of  business,  I 
U  like  exceedingly  to  acquire.  It  is,  indeed  worthy  of 
people  to  quote  as  the  rule  of  their  faith,  the  book  full  of 
rdity  recently  written  by  a  gentleman  who  ends  by  apo- 
ingfor  writing  it  on  the  plea  of  his  *'  personal  unacquaint- 
ioe  with  the  practical  affairs  of  the  country  I*'*  It  is  not 
rising  that  people  who  reason  like  this  should  be  unable 
letect  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  a  Government  can 
I  out  the  money  of  the  country  by  an  admixture  of  many 
ions  of  paper  representatives  of  that  money,  without  such 
lion  depreciating  the  value  of  the  real  money,  and  merely 
use  it  passes  a  law  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  paper 
isentatives  convertible  into  real  money,  while  acknowledg- 
that  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  impossible — the  mere 
iptto  do  which  is  accompanied  by  the  general  torture  of 
ommnnity.  If  it  ever  could  have  been  believed  that  the 
mcy  of  England  was  not  more  abundant  in  consequence  of 
kistence  of  Bank  notes.  Sir  R.  Peel  has  now  made  known 
let,  that  fourteen  millions  of  Bank  notes,  and  as  many 
:  post  Billsf  as  the  Bank  of  England  chooses  to  put  out, 
>  circulate  irrespective  of,  and  over  and  above  the  exist- 
;old:  so  that  fAa^  pretext  for  justifying  the  use  of  coun- 
it  money  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  Theorists. 

Bnquiry  into  the  Currency  Principle,  J.  Fullarton.  Murray, 

rhe  quantity  of  Bank  post  Bills  usually  in  circulation  is  one 
half  millions,  there  is  nothing  now  to  hinder  it  from  being 
\  that  sum. 
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There  are  many  persons  who  sustain  that  foreigners  do  not 
receive  a  higher  price  for  goods  sold  to  us  in  a  mixed  cor* 
rencjy  than  they  would  do  if  our  currency  was  exclusively 
gold,  and  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  gold  for  commodities 
sold  in  paper,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  law  of  England  that 
the  paper-money  is  convertible  into  gold  on  demand.  This 
reasoning  is  plausible,  and  to  persons  not  acquainted  with  the 
practical  action  on  commerce  of  money,  must  seem  quite  rea- 
sonable: it  will  be  said  that  the  Englishman  knew  that  the 
paper  currency  payable  to  the  Foreigner  was  legally  convert- 
ible into  gold  at  £^.  17s.  lOjJd.  per  oz.,  when  the  transaction 
was  negotiated,  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  complain  of 
having  to  fulfil  a  contract  entered  into.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  correct,  and  the  case  resolves  itself  into  the  following:  the 
Englishman  agrees  to  pay  double  the  value  of  what  he  pur- 
chases, because  he  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
money  in  which  his  transactions  are  recorded ;  and  as  long  as 
he  IS  willing  to  do  this  he  must  simply  be  contented  to  suffer. 
But  although  the  law  of  England  assumes  to  make  notes  pay- 
able in  gold,  yet  the  very  maker  of  the  law  himself  admits 
this  to  be  an  impossibility — what  can  be  said  in  such  a  case  ? 
We  prefer  acting  on  a  basis  which  we  admit  to  be  false,  and 
if  we  choose  to  pay  for  it — nothing  more  can  be  said  I 

I  have  said,  that  in  1880,  the  balancing  day  came  when  the 
few  millions  of  gold  were  required  to  send  abroad,  and  the 
Bank  found  itself  in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  notes  it  had  in  circulation  for  fear  of  having 
presented  to  it  a  greater  quantity  than  there  was  gold  to  pay 
with,  and  thus  becoming  Bankrupt ;  but  it  found  this  ope- 
ration to  be  one  which  was  likely  to  shatter  the  commercial 
edifice  of  Britain  to  atoms,  and  the  Directors  struggled  hard 
between  the  hopes  that  the  drain  would  cease  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  fear  of  absolute  bankruptcy  on  the  other:  they  avoided 
contracting,  as  long  as  possible,  and  advanced  large  sums  to 
sustain  great  houses  from  sudden  ruin  for  a  time,  but  this 
could  not  last  long:  they  diminished  circulation  and  curtailed 
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credit  as  rapidly  as  their  idea  of  safety  would  allow.*  Every 
Banker  in  the  country  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  do  the 
same,  and  a  general  arrestment  of  the  money  circulating 
throughout  the  kingdom  took  place  :  of  course  a  general  stop- 
page of  the  operations  of  trade  was  the  consequence,  a  destruc- 
tion of  capital,  and  a  paralysation  of  exertions  to  a  frightful 
extent  was  realized ;  a  general  insolvency  among  the  smaller 
tradesmen,  and  great  embarrassment  among  the  large,  set 
the  whole  country  into  commotion,  throwing  the  labouring 
classes  by  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  work.  Want  of 
wages  and  consequent  inability  to  purchase,  on  the  part 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population,  the  labouring  class, 
arrested  the  demand  for  all  articles  of  consumption  and  ma« 
nufactnre — the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes  found 
their  stores  filled  with  goods  which  could  not  be  sold,  and  the 
working  classes  found  themselves  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty — their  strength  unimpaired  was  unavailing,  for  there 
was  no  work  to  do;  and  all  this  without  the  diminution  of  one 
fraction  of  any  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  single  market.  The  prosperity  was  suddenly  turned 
into  an  almost  general  famine — one  wild  confusion  took  the 
place  of  so  recent  a  plenty ;  no  man  comprehending  whence 
or  wherefore  came  the  change,  and  a  general  bewilderment 
gave  place  to  a  general  hatred  between  the  several  classes  of 
the  community.  In  1840  came  lowness  of  price  in  the  attempt 
to  force  sales  and  realise  money — economizing  and  beating 

*  In  the  Glasgow  publication  above  referred  to,  it  is  denied 
that  variations  in  the  circulation  of  money  produce  the  effects  I 
describe,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  table  of  the  circu- 
lation of  Bank  note»,  from  the  year  1835  to  1839,  when  the 
country  passed  from  a  state  of  great  prosperity  to  one  of  severe 
distress,  and  which  shows  the  circulation  to  have  varied  very 
little,  and  even  increased  slightly  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
pressure.  The  Glasgow  merchants  do  not  perceive  the  fact,  that 
in  1839  the  pressure  was  applied  suddenly,  wherever  it  could  be 
done  with  safety  to  the  Bank  itself;  and  this  was  to  the  smaller 
tradesman  at  first,  extending  to  the  working  classes,  and  after- 
wards extending  to  every  class  of  tradespeople,  as  the  people  of 
Glasgow  have  so  severely  felt. 
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down  of  expense  in  all  things:  it  was  unavailing,  the  diitnis 
was  greater  and  the  demand  for  commodities  less:  in  1841, 
the  exertions  were  redoubled  to  reduce  cost  and  force  a  tnde, 
but  the  only  result  was,  violent  exasperation  of  the  woikiBg 
men  against  the  masters,  succeeded  by  a  year  of  attempts  br 
both  to  vex  and  incommode  each  other,  and  then  by  genenl 
striking  of  work.     In  1842,  the  new  ministry  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
took  the  means  to  confirm  itself  in  power,  not  by  investigitiig 
the  diplomatic  crimes  by  which  its  predecessors  had  tbrowa 
obstacles  in   the  way  of  British   commerce  throughout  tke 
world,  but  by  adopting  the  schemes  cut  out  by  the  retiring 
one    of  Lord  Melbourne,  viz.  a  reduction  of  import  daties, 
without  any  of  the  alterations  required  to  make  such  memres 
practicable  or  effective  for  the  purposes  intended.    The  Con- 
servative ministry  sacrificed  at  once  the  views  and  principles 
of  their  own  party,  by  adopting,  for  party  purposes,  the  futj 
schemes  of  their  opponents ;  they  pretended  to  allevists  tb« 
distress  by  a  general  and  great  reduction  of  import  dntiei' — 
thinking  to  make  articles  of  consumption  cheaper  thereb!^- 
In  practice  the  efiect  was  to  raise  the  prices  of  these  aitiel^* 
in  the  foreign  purchasing  market,  so  that  in  England  ik0J 
became  no  cheaper— except  that  degree  of  cheapness  wU^^ 
arose  from  a  fvant  of  money  to  buy,    A  frightful  aggrafiti^** 
of  the  misery  and  great  increase  of  depression  in  trade  fty^' 
lowed  on  the  tariflfof  1842,  and  the  process  of  grinding  tS*^ 
labourer  down  to  lower  wages  went  on  with  increased  energy  * 
but  it  was  done  in  self-defence,  and  in  the  hope  of  arrestif^ 
absolute  ruin  by  the  manfacturer.     The  market  at  home  betf^ 
thus  imralyzed,  manufacturers  made  desperate  exertioni  ^^ 
force  sales  abroad -> the  effect  of  the  cheapness  of  their  good^ 
on  foreign  countries  was  to  induce  these  countries  to  incret^^ 
their  duties  on  the  entry  of  British  goods,  and  we  are  v»'^ 
leA  with  the  commercial  hostility  of  the  world  against  us  I*  Tfc*^ 

*  The  extraordinary  lowness  of  prices  may  be  in  a  measurees:^^ 
mated  by  comparine  the  money  obtained  for  a  givoi  qoantitj  ^^ 
goods  in  1840,  with  that  in  previous  years.  For  exn^pk^  ''^ 
1815,  the  official  talue,  t.  e,  the  quantity  of  goods 
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cbeapening  process  has  gone  on  up  to  the  present  time,  but  no 
tongue  can  tell  the  extent  of  the  horrors  which  men  in  trade 
have  to  endure  by  this  sickening  state  of  things  :  the  turmoils, 
the  confusion,  tlie  hatreds,  the  dissensions  arising  between  mas- 
ters and  men  ;  the  increasing  attempts  of  men  to  tease  and 
▼ex  the   masters,  in  the  hope  of  wearing  them  out  by  the 
continued  struggle  ;    the  retaliation   of  masters,    themselves 
struggling  for  existence,   finally  ending   in   a   fierce  hatred 
between   the  two,  and  producing  a  demoralisation  in   both 
classes  really  awful   to  contemplate.     Such   is  the   state   of 
things  existing  now— what  a  dreadful  change  has  come  over 
tbis  once  happy  England !     Well,  the  exertions  of  the  poor, 
starved,    over-wrought    British     labourer    have    at    length, 
■fier  these  years  of  misery,  supplied   to   foreign   countries 
^  much  produce,   that  the  balance  is  again  turned   in  fa- 
vour of  England,  and  the  gold  comes  back.     In  1842,  the 
S^lcl  began  to  return,  and  made  its  appearance  in  the  Bank  of 
^''S'l<^n<li  where  it  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since,  till  it 
'^^  ui  length  got  to  be  nearly  sixteen  millions.'*'     Capital  is 

'^•^     £42,875,996,  for  which  the   sterhng  or  real  value  was 
^  1 ,603,028. 

Iki  1840,  the  official  value  £107*714,060,  was  worth  only 
^  1 ,406,430,  that  is,  Enghind  in  1840  gave  nearly  three  times 
f  ^9^any  goods  for  51  millions  sterling  as  she  did  in  1815  !  But 
^  ^'cality,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  contending  that  the  vast 
V^*^icitity  of  goods  sent  out  in  1840  did  not  realise  anything  like 
^^  ^aiue  declared  at  the  Custom  Houses.  The  greatest  part  was 
•^'^t  by  manufacturers  or  merchants  on  consignment,  and  they 
P^^  in  the  value  they  expected  to  realise. 

^  very  much  doubt  that  the  country  really  received  30  millions 
^^  ^hat  was  declared  at  51  millions  in  1840. 

^^be  fall  in  price  of  manufactured  articles  may  be  measured  by 
^•'^Xiig  one  great  article,  viz.  iron.  Bar  £16  in  1825,  and  only 
'plow  as  £7.  in  the  crisis  ending  in  1832,  actually  reached 
*^'-  158.  in  1843 !  a  price  far  lower  than  the  cost  of  production 
•^^^  was  or  can  be. 

**  It  occurred  to  me  one  day  to  explain  the  effects  periodically 

bro\ig|lit  about  by  the  monopoly  price  of  gold:  the  person  to 

^l^om  the  observations  were  addressed,  replied  that    the  only 

^^ct  of  a  turn  of  the  exchanges  was,  to  set  people  to  the  trade 

^  procnring  gold  instead  of  other  things ;  and  that  as  the  flow-> 
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collected  in  the  markets  hy  interest,  and  becomes  plentiful, 
because  the  stagnation  of  trade  made  it  of  little  value  to  the 
possessor — it  is  offered  at  low  rates  of  interest;  presently  it 
will  come  into  circulation  ;  indeed  it  has  already  begun  to  do 
so,  and  the  effects  are  seen  in  a  general  rise  of  price.  An- 
other epoch  of  **  prosperity  "  is  coming  upon  us,  to  run  its 
short  course,  and  then  the  same  causes  that  we  have  already 
described  in  these  pages,  will  produce  the  same  results,  and 
once  more  we  shall  be  plunged  into  the  gulf. 

But  meantime,  what  says  Sir  R.  Peel,  our  now  chief  Mini- 
ster, and  the  author  of  this  famous  money  law  7  During  the 
worst  of  the  suffering,  some  of  the  victims  went  to  lay  their 
case  before  him,  saying  that  the  misery  was  intolerable,  and 
begging  him  to  take  the  state  of  the  country  into  consider- 
ation. Sir  R.  Peel  told  them,  that  the  suffering  arose  from 
the  people  being  too  industrious,  that  they  were  working  far 
too  hard,  and  had  so  many  injurious  contrivances  for  pro- 
ducing, which  they  had  handled  so  adroitly,  that  they  created 
a  quantity  of  the  comforts,  'conveniences,  and  elegancies  of 
life  so  great  as  to  be  more  than  could  be  sold,  and  thus  that 
they  were  badly  off  I  He  advised  them  not  to  work  so  hard, 
but  to  produce  fewer  of  the  things  used  by  man,  and  that  thej 
would  be  better  off.  He  also  told  them,  that  the  facilities  of 
getting  money  were  too  great,  that  this  was  the  origiu  of  their 
excessive  industry,  and  that  he  would  take  means  to  cur- 
tail it. 

On  another  occasion,  when  addressing  some  of  his  friends 
and  tenants  at  Tamworth,  he  told  them  that  the  people  were 
not  sufficiently  adroit  at  producing — that  they  must  exer- 
cise greater  ingenuity  than  they  had  done,  and  get  more  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  out  of  the  land  than  they 

ing  out  of  gold  only  had  the  effect  of  making  people  work  an 
extra  quantity  to  bring  it  back,  the  circumstance  itself  did  not 
interfere  with  trade  !  This  observation  came  from  a  man  high 
in  the  employment  of  Government,  and  whose  name  is  reckoned 
throughout  the  country,  as  about  the  highest  in  commercio- 
political  matters. 
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had  done  ;  he  told  them  this  was  the  ageof  improyeroent,  and 
that  this  course  was  the  only  hope  of  safety  I* 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  enacted  measures  for  putting  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things.  He  has  admitted  the  intensity  of 
the  disease,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the  remedy  he  has 
applied.  The  Premier  introduced  a  bill  into  Parliament  for 
altering  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  and  prefaced  his  speech 
by  accounting  for  the  distress  of  the  people,  ascribing  it  to 
over  trading  and  speculation.  This  he  ascribed  to  the  undue 
facilities  which  the  issue  of  paper  money  enabled  bankers 
to  grant  to  tradesmen,  and  in  fact  he  considered  this  the 
origin  of  the  evil.  To  remedy  this,  to  prevent  fluctuations, 
and  give  what  he  called  **a  sound  and  wholesome  currency** 
to  the  country,  he  has  passed  a  law  limiting  country  banks 
from  issuing  a  greater  quantity  of  notes  than  the  average  of 
their  issues  during  the  last  three  years,  preventing  any  new 
banks  from  issuing  their  own  notes  at  all,butmaking  them  issue 
Bank  of  England  notes  instead,  and  inflicting  such  a  variety 
and  so  many  petty  impediments  in  the  way  of  carrying  on 
their  business,  as  will  gradually  have  the  efiect  of  destroying 
private  banks  entirely.  He  designs  the  Bank  of  England  to 
be  ultimately  the  administrator  of  the  currency  under  Govern- 
ment, and  to  flt  it  for  this  office,  has  made  some  change  in  its 
regulations.  The  speech  of  the  Premier,  on  introducing  his 
motion,  was  such  as  to  lead  any  one  to  suppose  his  horror  of 
paper  money  so  great  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  cnrtailing 
its  circulation  in  a  very  material  degree,'  if  not  entirely  abol- 
ishing it.  When,  however,  we  have  arrived  at  the  meaning 
of  the  bill,  (which  is  a  very  difficult  task,  from  the  enormous 
quantity  of  words  employed  to  bring  it  forth,)  we  find  that 
it  is  simply  this, — the  Bank  is  allowed  to  issue  fourteen  millions 

*  Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  these  accounts  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  sentiments  are  not  caricatured,  but  are  the  literal  state- 
ments, as  any  one  may  see  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  of  refer- 
ing  to  a  report  of  the  interview  between  the  Premier  and  a  depu- 
tation of  iron  masters  in  1843,  and  also  a  dmner  at  Tamworth 
in  the  same  year  reported  in  several  papers  at  the  time. 

VOL.  V.  c 
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of  paper  **  on  securities,"  and  also  as  much  more  paper  as  she 
may  hold  of  bullion,  bat  that  she  is  not  to  issue  a  single  JB5 
note  more  than  the  fourteen  roilHons,  and  the  amount  of  bullion 
together,  whatever  may  be  the   inconvenience.     Sir  Robert 
Peel  argues  that  this  will  prevent  the  Bank  issuing  too  much 
money,  as  it  has  done  on  previous  occasions,  when  he  blames 
it  for  having  given  too  great  an  impetus  to  trade.     How  do 
the  facts  stand  ?     In  1836,  when  the  Bank  was  much  blamed 
for  supplying  trade  too  freely  with  money,  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  averaged  about  seventeen  and  a-half  millions, 
and  the  bullion  held  by  it  averaged  about  seven  millionssterling. 
Under  the  new  bill,  allowing  fourteen  million  on  securities,  to  he 
added  to  the  amount  of  bullion,  the  circulation  might  have  been 
twenty-one  and  a-half  millions.    What  a  singular  regulation  for 
diminishing  the  facilities  for  issuing  money  !     Let  us  take  the 
month  of  April  1839,  the  fourth  month  of  the  heavy  drain  of 
bullion,  and  see  what  latitude  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  bill  would 
have  given.     The  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  was  £4,927,000, 
which,  added  to  fourteen  millions,  would  have  awarded  an 
issue  to  the  Bank  of  ^18,927,000.    The  actual  issue  of  the 
Bank  was  £18,616,000  !     The  evils  of  the  country  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Bank  not  contracting  the  issues  at  a  time  of 
drain,  and  the  new  measure  was  brought  in  in  order  to  rectify 
the  evil»  arising  from  this ;  it  actually  allows  the  Bank  greater 
latitude  than  that  it  has  taken,  and  to  which  the  evils  were  as- 
cribed which  called  for  the  rectifying  bill.     Then  to  take  the 
present  year,  when  there  has  been  sixteen  millions  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank,  the  fourteen  millions  on  securities  would  allow  a 
circulation  of  thirty  millions,  whereas  there  has  not  been  more 
than  twenty-two  millions  out.    But  this  is  not  the  full  extent  of 
the  anomaly.     The  new  bill  allows  the  Bank  to  circulate  bank 
Post-bills  without  any  limit  at  all,  and  without  any  reference 
to  bullion  whatever;  and  this  description  of  paper  is  just  as 
much  money  as   either  £5.  notes  or  sovereigns,  serving  pre- 
cisely the  same  purpose  in  all  conunerciai  routine.    The  average 
amount  of  bank  Post-bills  circulating  is  about  one  and  a-faalf 
millions,  so  that  in  fact  the  quantity  of  paper  money  not  con- 
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vertibU  is  not  fourteen  bnt  fifteen  and  a-half  millions  at  the  pre- 
sent time  !    Such  is  the  bill  for  diminishing  the  issues  of  paper 
money,  and  checking  the  operations  of  trade.     Here  is  a  mea< 
sure  of  the  Government  establishing  that  near  sixteen  millions 
of  paper  money  shall  circulate  over  and  above  what  coin  there 
may  be  in  the  country,  or  even  supposing  not  one  ounce  of 
coin  were  retained ;  and  yet  it  is  pretended,  to  keep  up  the  de« 
lusion,  that  the  said  paper  is  convertible  into  gold  on  demand  ; 
the  people  of  this  country  are  thereby  made  to  negotiate  their 
purchases  in  a  fictitious  currency,  while  they  are  compelled  to 
make  payment  in  a  gold  or  scarce  currencyi  and  they  are  un* 
blushingly  told  that  this  is  a  '<  sound  and  wholesome  currency/' 
and  one  intended  to ''  prevent  fluctuations."    Prevent  fluctua* 
tians  !  Mi8government--evil  laws — may  create  insecurity,  and 
disturb  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  thereby  create  flue* 
tuations.   There  is  no  preventing  fluctuations  except  by  remov- 
ing their  cause;  but  our  legislators  would  consider  the  cause 
of  evils  as  beside  the  question.    Evils  of  a  monetary  kind  must 
be  remedied  by  a  currency  bill,  and  it  is  held  for  the  time 
remedied   if  there  be  a  currency  bill.     The  misery  of  the 
population   is  to  be  remedied  by  a  poor-law  bill,  and  it  is 
held  accordingly  remedied   when  a  poor-law  is  enacted  or 
amended ;  and  in  the  total  disseverance,  in  their  minds,  of 
cause  and  effect  in  each  of  the  subdivided  branches,  is  esta- 
blished a  little  revolving  vicious  circle,  out  of  which  the  atoms 
cannot  escape,  where  the  activity  truly  is  great,  and  their  speed 
wonderful,  carrying  them  back  always  to  the  same  place,  ex- 
cept when  they  shock  against  one  another. 

The  way  in  which  the  monetary  regulations  of  the  country, 
since  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  1844,  difier  from  those  under 
the  old  law  of  1819,  is  this :— Under  the  old  law,  country 
bankers  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  keeping  their  books  and  trans- 
acting their  business  in  their  own  way.  They  could  employ 
their  money  and  their  credit.  Under  the  new  law,  they  are  to 
keep  their  accounts  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Government 
in  London,  and  are  to  carry  on  their  business  under  the  direct 
superintendance  of  the  Government.     It  is,  moreover,  inti- 

c  2 
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mated  to  thero  that  they  are  only  allowed  to  exist  on  sufferance, 
and  for  a  time :  it  is  plainly  told  them  that  their  occupations  are 
to  be  presently  abolished.  This  hard  fate  is  justified  on  the  accu- 
sation that  they  tend  to  supply  the  community  too  liberally 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  trade.     In  respect  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  old  law  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  Directors 
the  extent  of  the  facilities  they  should  grant  to  commerce,  as 
also  the   most  prudent  and  gradual   mode   of  withdrawing 
facilities.    The  new  bill,  whilst  it  assumes  a  controlling  power 
over  the  Bank,  appoints  a  scale  of  accommodation  far  greater 
than  the  Directors,  when  they  managed  for  themselves,  ever 
exercised,  at  the  same  time  that  it  compels  them  to  a  sudden 
and  inexorable  drawing  in  on  an  accidental  demand  for  gold, 
without  reference  to  consequences.     The  tendency  of  the  new 
bill  is  to  give  greater  temptations  for  over  trading,  and  more 
extensive  money  facilities  during  periods  of  prosperity,  and 
to  make  the  distress  more  dreadful  and  sudden  when  the  time 
of  adversity  comes—a  law  which  will  increase  the  present  dis- 
parity between  the  classes  of  rich  and  poor,  tending  to  still 
greater  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.     The  new  bill  is 
a  measure  by  which  the  Oovernment  creates  sixteen  millions 
of  paper  money,  to  which  it  gives,  by  law^  the  same  value  as 
80  much  gold  money,  thereby  debasing  the  currency  for  its 
own  purpose,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  old  methods  pursued  formerly  by  dishonest 
kings,  in  a  limited  degree,  by  mixing  gold  and  silver  coin 
with  baser  metals.     It  is  a  measure  by  which  the  Government 
usurps  to  itself  an  absolute   control  over  the  whole  money 
power  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  over  the  daily  business  oper- 
ations of  every  individual  in  it.     Under  pretence  of  limiting 
the  facilities  for  the  lending  of  money,  which  it  describes  as  an 
evil,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  doubled  the  facilities  in  that  organ 
which  has  abused  it  most,  and  the  measure  is  described  as 
one  to  complete  that  of  1819.     By  the  law  of  1844,  we  have, 
therefore,  only  an  aggravation  of  the  bill  of  1819.     That  bill 
has  placed  the  country  on  a  shifting  sand,  whose  destructive 
movements  can  neither  be  .followed  nor  controlled.     It  is  a 
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piece  of  mecbaDism  which,  on  a  self-acting  principle,  comes 
up  to  the  periodical  destruction  of  the  peace  of  every  towD, 
village,  and  hamlet  of  the  empire — bringing  confusion,  vice, 
and  demoralization  in  its  train.  A  law  to  bring  in  a  period- 
ical visitation  of  the  plague,  would  not  harm  the  country  so 
much,  for  in  that  case  rich  as  well  as  poor  would  be  equally 
exposed,  and  thus  the  evil  might  be  cured.  It  is  a  law  working 
present  misery  and  future  ruin  to  England,  and  is  tolerated 
only  because  not  understood.  Alas,  those  classes  whose  duty 
it  is  to  understand  and  prevent  such  calamities,  are  bribed 
(perhaps  unconsciously)  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  harm  it  effects. 
The  cry  of  the  famishing  labourer  is  not  heard,  or  if  heard  is 
not  believed,  in- what  Sir  James  Graham  calls  the  **  victory  of 
the  drones  over  the  bees."  But  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel — 
and  within  a  very  few  years  that  time  will  come — the  crash 
will  tell  with  a  fury  that  will  at  last  open  the  eyes  of  this 
people  and  awaken  execration,  perhaps  without  bringing 
relief.  A  country  that  can  permit  itself  to  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture by  a  few  Theorists — that,  without  remonstrance,  much  less 
resistance,  allows  schemers  to  amuse  themselves  with  expe- 
rimentalising to  its  ruin  and  misery  is  worthy  of  no  better 
fate.  A  nation  that  can  tamely  listen  to  hear  William  Pitt 
sneered  at,  reviled,  in  its  Council-hall,  by  one  unworthy  to 
tie  his  shoes,  is,  indeed,  sunk.  William  Pitt  was,  in  May 
1844,  termed  a  fatal  Minister  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ! — this 
too,  before  the  assembled  representatives  of  Great  Britain  who 
repeated  ''  hear,  hear  :'*  the  people  of  England  heard  too,  and 
were  silent.  A  sight  sad  indeed  to  see  the  hoof  of  the  living  ass 
planted  on  the  head  of  the  dead  lion — but  the  race  of  the 
insulter,  if  not  the  insulter  himself,  will  see  the  day  when  his 
name  will  be  as  an  execration  in  the  mouth  of  the  senseless 
people  whose  ways  be  knows  so  well. 

In  revising  the  whole  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  has 
hitherto  been  difficult  for  me  to  decide,  whether  he  has  been 
working  with  any  misguided  notion  of  rescuing  England 
from  an  evil  supposed  by  him  to  have  been  inflicted  on  her  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  or  whether  he  has  pursued  his  plans  for  purposes 
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of  his  own  with  a  consciousness  of  their  atrocity  ;  but  had  he 
been  honest,  it  would  now  seem  impossible  that  he  could  resist 
the  acoumolative  evidence  of  their  awful  results.  Had  he 
been  intent  on  curing  a  supposed  evil  in  England,  he  would 
surely  not  have"gone  to  touch  the  condition  of  a  country  where 
that  evil  has  had  no  existence. 

His  intended  assault  upon  Scotland  seems  a  proof  that  he 
has  been  consciously  working  for  his  own  ends.  What  could 
these  ends  be?  The  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  result — the 
increase  of  wealth  in  the  monied  classes.  There  is  profit  for 
himself;  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  inducement  that  is  looked  for 
as  the  motive  of  public  men — but  then  there  is  the  secret  sup- 
|iort  of  the  monied  men  at  once  secured  by  such  a  plan.  There 
was  a  grand  conception,  and  it  explains  what  without  it  would 
be  miraculous.  While  Under  Secretary,  supported  by  no 
popularity,  no  out-cry  or  prejudice,  he  was  able  to  carry  a  bill 
making  his  country  liable  for  a  sum  she  never  borrowed,  and 
did  not  owe.  A  burden  is  imposed  upon  the  nation  (scarcely 
inferior  to  that  left  by  the  great  European  war)  by  a  vote  of 
Parliament  which  was  by  the  nation  neither  resisted  nor  called 
for.  What  more  miraculous  than  this  ?  But  then  the  money 
here  did  not  go  forth.  One  class  was  to  receive  what  another 
lost ;  for  this  burden  was  only  incidental  to  a  change  in  the 
denomination  of  value,  rendering  richer  whoever  was  rich,  and 
poorer  whoever  was  poor.  The  rich — not  the  poor — ^compose 
the  class  of  legislators.  The  enigma  thus  solved,  tlie  case 
reenters  into  an  ordinary  one  of  corruption —very  colossal,  it 
is  true,  and  as  yet  unperceived  by  the  sufferers,  and  very  ge- 
oeraliy  by  tlie  gainers.  In  carrying  out  the  measure  the  most 
frightful  sufferings,  and  the  gravest  perils  are  brought  on  the 
land.  How  then  is  it  persevered  in  ?  Here  would  be  a  second 
miracle.  The  foregoing  solution  again  applies,  and  again  is 
wanted.  Then  it  follows  no  longer  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  as 
a  natural  consequence,  that  the  planner  of  these  schemes  should 
become,  and  unaccountably  become  the  nation's  master.  It  is 
no  new  thing  in  the  world  that  great  crimes  should  lead  to 
supreme  sway,  where  petty  crimes  conduct  to  the  gallows. 
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Ik  a  former  Number*  we  have  shewn,  that  the  use  of 
parliament,  and  purpose  of  a  crown,  were  alike  frustrated 
by  the  usurpation  by  the  parliament  of  the  executive  func- 
tions of  the  crown.  A  Correspondent  sends  us  the  foU 
lowing  objection  to  our  statements,  as  urged  by  a  leading 
politician : — 

*'  That  though  the  ministers  of  state  bad,  indeed,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  from  the  majority,  still^  that  if  the  king  or 
queen  approves  not  of  those  ministers,  the  crown  has  the  power 
of  dissolving  the  parliament,  and  appealing  to  the  nation ;  and 
this  is  the  proper  constitutional  practice.  It  would  never  do  for 
the  crown  to  have  the  power  of  imposing  its  ministers  upon  the 
nation  against  its  will ;  but  by  its  power  of  dissolving  the  par- 
liament, the  crown  can  take  the  sense  of  the  nation." 

To  these  objections  we  are  requested  to  reply ;  but  there 
is  here  no  objection  to  what  we  have  stated ;  not  a  single 
point  is  so  much  as  touched  upon. 

If  the  king  is  invested  with  the  lofty  prerogative  of 
executing  the  law,  the  parliament  is  invested  with  the 
high  function  of  calling  to  account  and  punishing  offend- 
ers too  powerful  for  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Hiis 
is  the  simplest  scheme  of  government  ever  devised ;  this 
is  the  law  of  England.  But  if  you  have  the  House  of 
Commons  imposing  ministers  upon  the  crown,  you  have  no 
longer  a  crown  ;  if  you  have  a  House  of  Commons  imposing 
ministers  upon  the  crown,  you  have  no  longer  a  check  over 
the  ministers ;  if  this  be  done  by  faction  or  majority,  why, 
then,  you  have  no  longer  a  House  of  Commons. 

•  See  '*  Cabinet  and  Parliamentary  Government,*'  Vol.  III. 
page  581. 
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It  is  admitted,  in  the  cited  objections,  that  the  function 
of  the  crown  is  the  appointing  of  the  ministers,  but  then 
these  functions  are  limited  in  practice.  Here  is  a  manifest 
contradiction.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  it  is  and  it  is  not 
the  right  of  the  crown  to  appoint  its  ministers.  "  Appeal 
to  the  country  /"  A  century  and  a-half  ago  there  was  still  a 
country  as  there  was  a  crown ;  there  is  now  no  country — 
there  are  only  the  factions.  The  word,  therefore,  has  no 
longer  a  meaning.  The  crown  formerly,  if  over-ridden  by 
faction,  might  have  appealed  to  the  country ;  not  so  now. 
To  appeal  to  the  country  against  ministers  imposed  by  the 
majority,  is  to  appeal  from  the  majority  to  the  minority.  The 
country's  intervention  can  appear  only  in  changing  one 
majority  into  another,  and  imposing  upon  the  crown  another 
set  of  ministers ;  and  this  imaginary  appeal  is  said  to  be  a 
"  constitutional  practice  !"  Either  it  is  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  appoint  its  ministers,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  its  right, 
it  is  its  duty. 

"  It  would  never  do,"  says  the  objector,  "  for  the  crown 
to  have  the  power  of  imposing  its  ministers  upon  the  nation.'* 
He  had  just  admitted,  that  the  very  function  of  the  crown 
was  to  appoint  the  ministers.  Why  should  it  never  do 
for  the  crown  to  appoint  them  ?  What  has  the  nation  to  do 
with  the  persons  that  fill  high  oflSces,  any  more  than  with 
the  person  that  fills  the  highest  office?  What  the  nation 
has  to  do  with,  is  their  acts ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  the 
nation  has  lost  all  control  over  these,  that  their  persons 
have  become  the  sole  matter  of  importance.  **  The  crown 
can  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  !  *'  Let  us  see  how  this 
proposal  would  work.  A  certain  set  of  ministers  are  con- 
fessedly imposed  upon  the  crown ;  they  were,  therefore,  the 
majority  in  the  House ;  they  are  supposed  to  be^  of  course, 
of  the  majority  for  the  time  being  in  the  nation.  It  is 
because  they  have  a  majority  that  they  are  imposed;  and 
then  the  Queen  can  henceforward  only  act  through  those 
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ministers ;  and  it  is  through  those  very  ministers  that  she  is 
to  take  against  them  the  sense  of  the  nation,  they  having  a 
majority  in  the  nation,  since  they  have  it  in  parliament ; 
or,  in  case  of  the  shifting  of  parties  at  the  moment,  still 
retaining  the  majority  in  the  House^  which  they  are  to 
dissolve  because  unfavourable  to  themselves !  and  this  is  a 
doctrine  of  the  constitution,  emanating  from  a  practical 
politician  and  a  gifted  man.  And  yet  this  is  no  great 
absurdity  for  any  man  to  fall  into,  who  attempts  the  task  of 
finding  reasons  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  for  a 
practice  subversive  of  it — a  practice  which  would  ruin 
inevitably  and  rapidly  any  private  concern  into  which  it  was 
introduced,  namely,  converting  the  body  that  is  intended  to 
control  into  the  body  that  is  appointed  to  act;  making  the 
officer  that  is  appointed  to  act,  lend  his  sanction  to  the  act 
which  he  does  not  perform. 

There  was,  however,  one  occasion  on  which  a  Queen  did 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  nation  against  her  ministry,  but 
that  was  the  turning  point.  The  successes  of  the  war 
under  Anne,  and  the  ambition  and  designs  of  Marlbo- 
rough, had  to  a  degree  unknown  at  any  previous  period 
made  the  Government  independent  of  Queen  and  Parlia- 
ment; and  they  combined  to  exclude  their  opponents  from 
the  Council.  Having  great  popularity,  and  having  allied 
themselves  with  foreign  powers  and  statesmen  at  a  period 
of  great  and  imminent  danger  and  difficulty,  the  Queen 
found  herself  as  it  were  in  their  hands,  and  the  cabal  of 
two  reigns  before  was  revived  in  an  opposite  sense — no 
longer  to  serve  but  to  enslave  the  Monarch.  The  Queen 
did  make  an  effi)rt.  She  dismissed  the  Ministry,  and  she 
appealed  to  the  nation ;  but  she  dismissed  the  Ministry  first. 
The  Sovereign  of  England  had  still  a  sense  of  independence, 
and  the  English  nation  a  spirit  to  resist  such  an  attempt. 
"  The  Queen,"  says  Smollett,  **  was  greatly  applauded  for 
thus  asserting  her  just  prerogative,  and  setting  herself  free 
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from  the  arbitrary  cabal  by  which  she  had  been  so  long  kept 
in  dependence.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  went  to  the  Court  on 
this  occasion,  and  told  her  Majesty  that  he  was  extrem^y 
gkd  that  he  could  now  salute  her  Queen  indeed."  What 
was  the  consequence?  The  Queen  having  got  rid  of  the 
one  party  as  a  party ^  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  another 
party  as  a  party ^  and  from  that  hour  to  the  present  the  no- 
tions of  every  man  in  England  have  been  entirely  the 
reverse  of  what  they  were,  from  the  earliest  period  that 
England  lived,  down  to  the  period  to  which  we  refer. 
From  that  time  we  hold  that  it  is  parties^  and  not  the 
Sovereign  that  must  rule,  and  that  Cabinet  Government  is 
the  Government  of  freedom.  Up  to  that  period  our  fore- 
fathers only  understood  that  the  chief  of  a  department  was 
responsible  for  his  department,  and  that  Government  by  a 
dub  of  men  acting  in  concert,  to  keep  or  resign  their 
places  together,  and  supported  by  a  faction  without,  would 
be  the  very  worst  kind  of  Government  that  could  be  devised, 
and  such  a  Government  as  slaves  only  would  endure. 

In  1711  the  Parliament  offered  advice  to  the  Crown  in 
respect  to  the  Spanish  succession.  Several  Peers  signed 
a  protest  against  this  address,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  meaning  is  this,  the  Queen  had  to 
decide  upon  this  matter,  she  had  to  act  through  persons 
responsible  to  Parliament — advice  offered  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  diminished  the  responsibility  of  those  indivi- 
duals, and  prevented  the  Parliament  from  exercising  its 
subsequent  control  over  them  in  the  way  of  censure  or 
punishment.  They  had  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  to  take  care  ^*that  the  Ministry's  war  did  not 
become  the  Parliament's  war."  But  if  the  Parliament 
itself  appoints  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  it  virtually 
undertakes  the  management  of  these  concerns  itself ;  but 
no — it  does  not,  it  knows  nothing  about  them,  ^ while 
negotiations   are  pending  it  is  warned  off  by  the  Royal 
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prerogative,  it  is  told  not  to  interfere  in  such  matters ; 
nor  can  it  hold  those  who  use  the  name  of  the  Queen 
responsible,  because  they  are  appointed  by  the  majority — 
but  the  majority  will  shift.  What  is  then  to  be  said  of  the 
chances  of  delay  ?  If  punishment  delayed  loses  its  effect, 
what  must  inquiry?  But  the  shifting  of  the  majority 
influences  in  no  manner  the  investigation  into  mal« 
versation.  Before  the  Government  had  cast  itself  into 
the  pendulum  of  the  political  machine,  there  was  danger 
to  the  Minister  after  he  fell;  but  in  process  of  time 
there  has  sprung  up  the  interest  oicabinetSy  and  the  maxim 
to-day  is,  that  tJie  existing  Government  is  not  to  lend  its 
weight  to  crush  its  predecessors.  Out  of  the  doctrine 
of  ruling  by  majorities,  that  is,  of  shifting  majorities, 
comes  in  practice  a  permanent  system.  This  change 
of  men  (because  of  their  opinion),  ensures  the  continuance 
of  measures  that  otherwise  would  not  be  endured*  Btil 
permanency  is  generally  considered  an  attribute  and  a 
proof  of  excellence,  but  here  that  which  is  permanent  is 
evil.  It  is  such  permanency  as  that  presented  by  conti- 
nuous  destructions.  Each  party  when  acquiring  the 
occasion  of  conferring  the  greatest  benefits  on  their  country 
and  securing  authority  and  command  for  themselves,  are 
able  to  use  that  station  only  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
themselves  contemptiUe,  and,  in  just  compensation  for  the 
like  service,  to  raise  the  character  of  their  predecessors. 
Thus  is  party  and  faction  not  a  state  of  enmity  but  of  mu- 
tual understanding,  although  the  knowledge  or  sense  of  it 
is  restricted  to  the  higher  sphere,  and  it  is  never  spoken  of* 
Thus  each  successive  change  makes  each  successor  to 
power  worse  than  those  that  preceded  him,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  nation  sinks  with  each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum ; — 
yet,  destroy  the  notion  that  Parliament  ought  to  rule,  and 
Parliament  will  cease  to  rule— Parliament  does  not  rule,  it 
is  a  very  slave  to  the  two  clubs  called  leaders. 
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We  hold  the  maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ; 
but  does  a  king  do  no  wrong  in  abdicating  the  use  of  his 
power?*  What  greater  wrong  can  he  do?  and  does  not 
the  epithet  of  treasonable  apply  to  the  mal-practices  by 
which  men  shall  contrive  to  prevent  the  king  from  doing 
what  he  ought  to  do  ?  and  that  is  the  appointing  of  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  be  ministers  of  state ;  and  persons  can- 
not be  fit  and  proper  if  they  are  favourites  and  partizans 
of  the  sovereign  himself;  and  how  much  more  of  a  faction, 
or  an  assembly,  or  a  mob  ? 

The  first  step  in  decline  was  neglect  of  parliament  to  do 
its  duty,  in  preventing  wrong,  and  impeaching  ministers 
of  state  for  crimes.  The  result  was.  despite  their  own 
maxim,  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  that  they  un- 
uncrowned,  beheaded,  and  expelled  kings,  A  king  can  do 
no  wrong !  yet  you  punish  him ;  and  change  after  change 
of  man  or  dynasty  follow  :  then  rebellion  against  kingship, 
then  restoration  of  kingship,  then  revolution ;  in  the  latter 
case^  articles  of  impeachment  are  exhibited  against  the  king 
for  deeds  declared  ''  illegal*'  none  of  which  the  king  could 
have  done  himself,  which  he  did  through  ministers,  and 
for  wluch  they  were  not  held  to  answer,  nor  punished; 
and  what  is  most  striking,  the  same  men  were  ministers 
again  after  the  expulsion  of  the  king. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  government  was  conducted  by 
selecting  from  each  party  the  leading  men.  This  man  was 
said  **  to  undertake  "  for  the  Whigs — that  man,  the  under- 
taker" for  the  Tories.  A  majority  in  the  house  was 
ever  ready  to  rise  upon  the  ministry,  censure  their  mea- 
sures, inquire  into  their  acts,  thwart  their  objects,  and  yet 
never  thought  of  displacing  them  as  a  ministry,  even  though 

*  The  present  sovereign  did,  on  one  occasion,  exercise  a  pri- 
vate judgment  in  a  public  matter — that  of  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
The  power  of  the  crown  reverses  the  moment  the  wearer  knows 
its  use  ;  and  if  exerted  in  a  trifling  and  an  unworthy  matter  sue- 
cessfolly,  how  great  would  be  its  efficacy. 
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they  might  take  individuals  belonging  to  it  into  custody, 
send  others  to  the  Tower,  impeach  others^  and  vote  others 
enemies  to  the  state  because  of  the  advice  they  had  given 
to  the  crown.  But  as  party  became  intense — then  did  each 
come  to  preponderate  alternately.  For  a  time  government 
continued  to  poise  itself  between  them,  until  at  last  govern- 
ment was  usurped  by  party ;  but  the  possession  of  power 
gave  neither  strength  nor  permanency ;  government,  like  a 
shuttlecock,  was  shot  from  one  verge  to  the  other.  Parlia- 
ment supersedes  crown— party  supersedes  parliament  and 
nation — and  faction  supersedes  party ;  the  interests  of  the 
country  are  postponed  to  the  interest  of  party ;  the  will  of 
the  party  is  subjected  to  the  mutual  understandings  of  the 
clubs,  each  securing  to  its  club,  in  each  alternation  of  power, 
the  monopoly  of  place. 

So  old  as  Henry  III.  the  debate  was,  whether  the  king 
or  the  parliament  should  name  the  chief  officers  of  state ; 
but,  then,  it  was  the  parliament  as  parliament,  or  the 
nation  as  nation,  approving  or  disapproving  of  the  conduct 
of  these  officers,  the  object  being  to  prevent  mere  favourites 
and  partizans  from  being  placed  in  stations  of  dignity  and 
trust.  Now,  the  circle  has  completed  the  round ;  for  it  is 
no  longer  the  favourites  of  the  monarch  whom  the  parlia- 
ment rejects;  it  is  the  favourites  of  the  faction  who  were 
imposed  on  the  monarch,  who  can  neither  punish  nor  reject 
The  favourites  of  a  monarch,  parliament  could  hold  to  ac- 
count, and  bring  to  justice ;  the  favourites  of  the  parliament 
— styled  confidential  servants  of  the  crown — are  invested 
with  superiority ;  they  may  break  the  law,  dispense  with  if, 
or  make  laws  ^o  legalize  misdeeds. 

That  omnipotent  assembly,  and  the  super-omnipotent 
majority  therein,  are  not  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  in  a 
grave  matter,  because  it  is  important,  or  in  a  triffing  mat- 
ter, because  it  is  insignificant.  These  are  specimens  of  its  best 
intelligence  and  depositories,  of  its  highest  powers !   What  is 
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this  omnipotence  ?  The  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to 
redress  grievances,  become,  of  all  grievancee  ever  concetYed 
or  endured,  itself  the  greatest — a  House  of  Commons  sent 
not  to  represent  a  country,  but  to  represent  (^nions.  An 
assemblage  conducting  public  aflairs,  not  because  they  con* 
cur,  but  because  they  disagree.  Business  prosecuted  hj 
men  who  bare  no  qualification  as  no  warrant  for  the  office; 
and  measures  carried  on  the  apparent  responsibility  of  mei 
who  have  never  known  anything  about  them .  And  this  as* 
semblage,  which  neither  represents  the  country  nor  con- 
trols the  government,  disposes  of  the  one  to  the  odier,  aod 
then  declares  itself  omnipotent;  they  have  suchanmipch 
tence  as  felons  have,  except  that  thereto  is  added  itfiponitj. 
This  state,  of  course,  could  not  hold  if  it  were  understood. 
This  may  be  beneficial  to  a  few ;  but  even  amongst  those  to 
whom  it  is  beneficial  it  would  be  abhorrent,  if  their  own 
right  reason  could  prevail ;  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the  nation 
—except  a  mere  gratification  of  the  party  passions  esta- 
Uished,  or  a  cowardice  that  shrinks  from  avowing  jndf 
ments  opposed  to  that  of  the  mass,  there  can  be  no  benefit 
or  advantage  whatever  in  such  a  state  of  things— one  dele- 
terious to  the  public,  and,  therefore,  to  individual  interests, 
as  it  is  abhorrent  to  common  sense,  to  the  duties  of  citisen- 
ship,  and  the  commands  of  religion.  Let  us  cease  to  Be, 
either  by  ceasing  to  speak  of  loyalty,  or  by  restoring  to  oar 
sovereign  her  freedom,  and  her  rights  and  power,  granted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 


SARDINIA  AND  YOUNG  ITALY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Portfolio:' 

2Sd  November^  1844. 
Sir, — I  was  sorry  to  find  in  your  number  of  this  months  an 
anonymous  letter  from  Genoa,  in  which  the  important  ques- 
tion of  Italy  was  discussed  more  in  the  factious,  revolutionary 
spirit  of  an  emissary  of  Giovane  Italia,  than  of  your  perio- 
dical.    Either  the  writer  is  ignorant  that   **  Young  Italy/* 
whose  cause  he  cherishes,  is,  and  ever  was,  by  turns,  the  stupid 
dupe   and  the  willing  accomplice   of  Russian   machination, 
in  which  case,  as  you  are  well  able  to  satisfy  him  that,  he  has 
not  the  key  to  the  very  riddle  he  wishes  to  solve  ;  or  he  does 
know  it,  and  in  that  case  he  is  doing  his  best  not  to  help  your 
readers  out  of  the  prevailing  darkness,  but  to  deceive  them 
more  and  more  into  the  belief  that  this  Italian  question  is  only 
one  of  doctrine  and  opinion, — that  the  contest   is   between 
*'  despotism  "  and  *'  Constitution,"   represented,   the  former 
by  <•  Charles  Albert,"  the  latter  by  «Young  Italy ,"—and  that 
they  as  Englishmen,  ought  to  '*  sympathise"  (as  the  approved 
phrase  is),  with  the  latter,  because,  in  this  respect,  the  latter 
too  much  resemble  themselves. 

For  my  part  I  am  neither  despotist  nor  constitutionalist; 
utterly  indifferent  to  Charles  Albert  or  any  body  else  being 
the  ruler  of  Sardinia  and  Savoy,  so  that  foreigners  are  not 
called  in  or  let  in  to  settle  it.  Mihi  Oalba,  Otho,  Fitellius, 
nee  heneficio  nee  injurid  cogniti.  I  only  want  to  keep  out 
the  domestic  traitor,  and  the  foreign  foe;  and,  to  do  so, 
must  not  wait  till  they  present  themselves  here  at  home,  but  I 
must  do  my  best  to  help  our  foreign  allies,  to  keep  them  out. 
Rome  was  no  more,  from  the  day  when  the  battle  field,  on  which 
her  cause  was  to  be  debated,  was  transferred  from  her  frontier 
to  her  gates. 
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I  also  protest  against  the  language  of  your  correspondentt 
as  calculated  to  alarm  and  exasperate  every  truly  religious 
Catholic  who  reads  it,  and  perhaps,  to  check  his  growing  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  men  whom  hitherto  he  may  have  known  only  as 
supporters  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  against  the  Czar  of  Mas- 
covy.  It  is  a  senseless  and  inconsistent  language  for  one  of 
your  correspondents  to  hold.  It  will  do  wery  well  for  the  Mom" 
ing  Chronicle,  which  would  see  religion  and  politics  altogether 
sundered  for  ever,  to  tell  its  readers  to  beware  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  because  he  is  **  a  bigot  in  his  religion,"  and  because 
he  supports  the  *'  Jesuits," — that  is  to  say,  because  bis  Ma- 
jesty, to  the  utmost  of  his  light  and  knowledge,  governs  his 
kingdoms,  not  by  king-craft  or  party-craft,  but  by  those 
sacred  maxims  of  which  his  private  life  affords  an  admired 
example;  and  because  he  venerates  the  office  of  priest  and 
teacher  too  highly  to  permit  them  to  retire  or  to  be  driven 
from  their  true  position  in  the  state,  upon  the  fashionable 
pretence  of  the  day,  that  "  clergymen  ought  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics."  I  protest  against  such  sophistries,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  why  you  should  admit  them  into  your 
pages.  You  do  not  share  in  such.  You  are  free  from  the  bug- 
bear terrors  of  Jesuitry;  and  when  somebody,  in  some 
*  Change  for  wild  beasts,  or  Hall  for  wild  preachers,  the  other 
day,  falsely  represented  the  secular  priests  of  Tahiti,  whom 
the  Protestant  missionaries  there  had  cast  into  prison,  as 
"Jesuits,"  you,  instead  of  denying  the  statement,  as  you 
might  have  done,  wisely  accepted  it,  for  the  argument's  sake, 
as  a  true  statement;  and  then  you  made  it  clear,  even  to 
the  mean  capacities  of  your  antagonists,  that  it  was  not  lawful 
for  any  one  to  do  unrighteousness,  even  to  a  member  of  the 
learned,  and  pious,  and  apostolical  Society  of  Jesus. 

I  have  not  the  mission  to  defend  Charles  Albert,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  who  gave  your  Genoese  correspondent 
the  mission  to  accuse  him  ?  That  city  is  not  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  domini  ons  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty.  It 
swarms  with  Russians,  and  Traitors,  Infidels,  and  Jan- 
senists.      I  can    well    imagine  that  with    such    a  crew  that 
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prince  is  not  popular,  whom  they  once  seduced  into  their 
toils,  but  who,  by  God's  grace,  and  his  own  good  nurture,  had 
the  strength  to  set  himself  free,  and  to  atone,  by  a  severe 
and  lasting  repentance,  for  having  ever  listened  to  their 
counsels.  I  can  also  conceive  that,  in  the  antient  republic  of 
Genoa,—  made  Sardinian  by  the  sin  of  others,  for  whom  the 
present  king  is  by  no  means  answerable, — there  exists  an  abun- 
dance of  inflammable  material  at  the  disposal  of  these  incen- 
diaries. If,  therefore,  I  wished  to  know  how  this  heir  of 
Stuart  was  esteemed  by  his  own  subjects,  it  would  not  be  to  a 
Genoese  that  I  should  address  myself.  Savoy  might  tell  a  very 
different  tale,  and  it  would  be  to  me  a  far  more  satisfactory 
one. 

The  present  pontiff  is  no  bad  judge  of  character,  and  he 
makes  no  secret  of  his  distrust  of  the  motives  and  views  of 
almost  every  catholic  sovereign  now  reigning.  Yet  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  Charles  Albert  is  the  only  crowned  head 
in  whom  his  holiness  places  an  unlimited  confidence.  As  to 
the  others,  it  has  been  said,  not  one  of  them  ever  possessed 
at  Rome  anything  approaching  to  the  confidence  reposed  by 
Gregory  XVI.  in  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  or,  I  will  add, 
his  successor  I 

Austria  knows,  to  her  cost,  the  value  of  Charles  Albert  as  an 
opponent.  He  has  refused  her  Customs'  Union !  He  has 
refused  her  Diet !  He  has  refused  her  Military  Confedera- 
tion !  He  declares  that  he  is  an  independent  king,  and  not  an 
Italian  vassal  of  Vienna.  The  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia  and  Savoy,  are  the  only  powers  in  Italy  who  refused 
their  acquiescence  to  Prince  'Mettemich's  demands.  All  the 
other  princes  accepted  them ! 

Romano-Catholicus. 

[The  letter  from  Genoa  was  inadvertently  inserted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Editor.] 


VOL.  Y. 


THE  POLES  IN  EUROPE,  and  EUROPE  in 
POLAND. 


**  Mutual  guilt  and  mutual  punishment." 


Poland  has  been  long  enough  forgotten  to  have  reacquired 
the  attraction  of  novelty;  and  as  the  images  of  Poland  and 
Russia  are  inseparable,  and  the  one  cannot  be  excluded 
where  the  other  has  appeared,  the  various  incidents  that 
have  latterly  given  pre-eminence  to  Russia,  and  fixed  our 
attention  upon  her  character,  person,  objects  and  acts,  in- 
voluntarily tend  to  restore  Poland  to  our  remembrance. 
The  remarkable  work  of  Custine  may  be  cited  as  having 
performed  a  great  part  in  this  revived  excitement.  As  we 
have  not  entered  the  lists  in  the  hot  contest  upon  its  merits, 
we  here  briefly  observe,  that  though  his  pencil  be  deadly, 
Custine's  conclusions  and  opinions  are  all  that  Russia  could 
desire.  Russia's  progress  to  the  subjugation  of  Europe 
is  through  the  East.  Her  advances  eastward  must  first 
be  checked.  Custine  pictures  her  as  an  ogre — ready 
to  devour,  longing  to  feed,  having  marked  us  for  her  prey, 
and  uttering  little  screams  of  savage  joy  at  each  instance  of 
our  imbecility  and  infatuation ;  and  then  the  sapient  politi- 
cian exclaims,  Oh  !  save  yourselves  by  glutting  her  appetite 
— hurl  gagged  and  shackled  states  and  empires  down  before 
her — cast  open  to  her  lusts  the  barriers  of  the  east,  that  she 
may  devour  and  you  be  spared  for  a  time  ;  perchance,  if  you 
feed  her  well,  indigestion  may  do  the  rest.  Had  Russia 
been  really  hit  in  the  work  of  M.  de  Custine,  her  counte- 
nance would  have  worn  a  smile,  and  no  more  effectual 
means  could  have  been  taken  to  spread  its  double  poison 
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than  the  instantaneous  display  of  soreness  and  animosity. 
The  two-fold  poison  is  the  idea  of  fear  associated  with  her, 
and  the  suggestion  of  escape  for  us  by  the  very  means  that 
will  ensure  her  triumph. 

Another  remarkable  work  has  followed — ''  The  Mevela* 
tions  of  Russia' — a  work  for  which  Custine  has  been  a 
valuable  pioneer  and  explorer.  With  more  just  conclu- 
sions and  more  accurate  knowledge,  it  almost  has  completed 
the  evidence,  the  true  picture  of  the  gigantic  machinery 
organized  for  universal  dominion  and  spoliation  by  universal 
corruption. 

Another  incident  directing  attention  to  Poland  has  been 
that  most  signal  of  events,  a  proposed  alliance  between  the 
English  Royal  family  and  that  of  Russia — a  blood  alliance 
between  England,  the  defender  of  Poland,  and  her  de- 
stroyer !  Then  arise  indistinct  and  remote  visions  of  disputed 
successions  of  Hanover^  aye  and  of  disputed  successions  and 
partitions  of  the  British  empire  itself;  and  who  that  has 
paused  horror-stricken  over  the  mysterious  passages  that  in* 
tersect  her  history  and  those  of  the  neighbours  in  whose 
successions  she  has  interfered,  that  will  not  shudder  at  the 
consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  a  Russian  protege 
near  the  throne.  If  kingship  be  wrested  from  the  wearer 
of  the  crown — if  the  faculties  of  judgment  are  stripped 
from  a  faction-bound  monarch,  surely  the  common  loathing 
of  humanity  is  not  effaced,  nor  its  instincts  and  its  fears 
suppressed  in  a  mother's  breast. 

The  variety  of  interests  graphic,  topographic,  historical, 
literary,  political  and  dynastic,  thus  usually  associated  with 
Poland,  induce  us  now  for  the  first  time  to  utter  that  name, 
and  to  point  to  that  great  shade,  overhanging  regions  which 
are  but  the  tomb  of  a  nation. 

How  has  Poland  fallen  ?  Simply  thus.  Russia  has  had 
friends ;  she  has  been  able  to  make  dupes,  and  we  have 
helped  her,  knowing  not  what  we  did.     It  is  a  long  time 

d2 
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since  our  helping  aid  began,  and  it  has  been  persevering  as 
it  has  been  serviceable.  It  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
Treaty  of  Oliva,  of  1668,  when  we,  on  the  pretence  of  Pro- 
testant as  against  Catholic  interests,  interfered  together  with 
the  other  Protestant  powers  for  the  benefit  of  Russia,  and  so 
overthrew  the  independence  of  Poland.  The  Polish  Pro- 
testants protested  against  our  act.  Heedless  and  careless, 
we  persevered  ;  and  a  century  after,  the  dire  effects  of  this 
prostration  of  sacred  nationality  appeared  in  the  partitions 
effected,  in  which  Russia  associated  others  who  had  not  been 
her  first  coadjutors,  but  who,  seeing  more  clearly  than  we 
did,  required  compensation  for  their  assistance.  The  victim 
was  gagged  and  smitten,  but  it  strove  and  broke  away ;  with 
bleeding  limbs  it  rent  its  cords,  but  its  sacrificers  seized, 
and  bound,  and  slashed  it  again  and  again  ;  until  finally,  in 
1815,  all  Europe  assisted  to  decorate  it  for  the  altar,  and  in 
1831  it  was  slain.  But  for  a  moment  it  stood  up  with  life 
and  grappled  its  murderer.  The  world  relented,  and  pre- 
pared to  rush  in ;  then  England  spread  out  her  arms,  and 
held  back  the  concourse,  and  allowed  Russia  to  consum- 
mate in  security  the  crime  which  England  had  prepared  for 
her  the  means  of  compassing  a  century  and  a  half  before. 

All  were  ready  to  accept  the  deed  when  done.  The 
news  of  the  event  was  received  in  the  great  nations  of  the 
west  with  stolid  indifference  or  with  stupid  wonder.  They 
were  surprised,  but  not  indignant;  and  the  anger,  if  any, 
that  was  aroused,  found  in  words  placid  escape.  In  the 
very  Chamber  of  the  power  whose  feelings  were  most  alert — 
in  the  Chamber  of  France,  restored  to  freedom  itself  by  a 
revolution,  and  connected  in  the  revolutionary  moveinent, 
as  supposed  by  themselves,  with  the  effoits  of  Poland,  and 
consequently  with  her  fate— did  a  Corsican  describe  the 
fall  of  Poland  as  order  restored.  But  not  so  in  the  eastern 
world  ;  there  the  fall  of  Poland  smote  upon  the  heart.  The 
sad  tidings  spread  as  a  cloud  upon  the  land ;  the  peasant  in 
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his  field — the  monarch  on  his  throne — repeated  with  pale 
lips,  *'  Warsaw  has  fallen !" 

On  the  first  partition,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  was  the  only 
crowned  head  that  protested :— on  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  the 
Turks  were  the  only  people  that  mourned.  They  asked, 
*'  Whither  have  the  fugitives  gone  ?"  When  they  were  told, 
"Alas !"  they  said,  "  as  before  they  mistook  their  time,  so 
now  have  they  mistaken  their  way." 

The  writer  of  these  lines  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the 
scenes  here  described,  and  on  returning  immediately  after- 
wards to  Europe,  the  first  thing  he  learned  was  that  there 
was  a  Polish  legion  to  go  to  Africa, — the  hired  mercenaries 
of  the  French — to  shed  the  blood  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
strangers — to  shed  the  blood  of  those  who  alone  on  earth 
wished  them  well,  and  who  would  have  given  them  succour 
in  their  need  and  an  asylum  in  their  despair !  Complete 
was  the  triumph  of  Russia.  If  there  still  remained  in 
Europe  a  friend  to  justice,  henceforward  that  man  must 
abhor  the  Poles  even  more  than  their  oppressors,  for  they 
at  least  only  crush  foes  and  use  dupes. 

From  that  time  the  Poles  have  continued  desecrating,  by 
every  variety  of  guilt  and  insanity,  the  holy  name  round 
which  is  entwined  so  many  penitential  remembrances  for 
us — round  which  is  still  to  be  entwined  in  those  who  see  in 
good  deeds  the  restoration  of  good  things,  the  future  hopes 
of  mankind.  The  Poles  have  gone  about — destroyers  where 
they  were  only  strangers — the  associates  of  bandits  and  of 
pirates,  sent  forth  by  the  governments  of  Europe  (as  in  Spain 
and  Portugal)  or  they  plotted  with  revolutionists;  and  to 
such  a  pitch  have  tlfey  fallen,  that  there  are  to  be  found 
amongst  them  miscreants  who  can  call  the  cause  of  Poland 
the  cause  of  foreign  revolt! 

This,  then,  is  the  service  that  the  Poles  now  render  to 
Russia.  Their  acts  justify  her  crimes— justify  our  betrayal 
of  them — while   their   conduct,   united   to   our  injustice, 
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prompt  us  to  detest  them ;  and  thence  finally  will  spring 
that  for  which  Russia  watches  and  waits — their  abhorrence 
of  us.  And  while  they  help  to  foment  those  insane  exaspe- 
rations of  Europe,  called  principles,  the  period  is  hastened 
when  the  Muscovite  and  the  Pole  will  be  associated  by 
their  common  hate  to  the  Goth ; — an  association  which  will 
be  sealed  in  the  blood  and  the  ruin  of  Europe.  Just  retri- 
bution for  us,  when  our  passions  and  our  follies  will  be 
made  the  very  instruments  of  vengeance.* 
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From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  memorable  assem- 
bly at  Vienna,  in  1814-15,  the  state  of  Poland  was  the  pivot 
on  which  all  things  turned,  the  real  source  of  all  differences, 
the  visible  obstruction  of  all  concord.  It  was  not  only  a  feel- 
ing of  justice  at  a  solemn  moment  of  deliverance  towards  a 
deeply  injured  nation,  but  also  a  sense  of  common  danger  in 
its  fall,  that  moved  the  nations  assembled  to  restore  that 
which  had  been  destroyed — to  lift  up  a  kingdom  which  had 
excelled  every  state  of  ancient  or  modem  times  in  yield- 
ing to  others,  and  denying  to  herself,  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  fortunes  she  possessed.  The  British  nation  was 
foremost  in  the  adoption  of  this  purpose,  and  these  convic- 
tions, which  were  expressed   by  the   leading  orators  f   of 

*  It  was  one  of  the  arguments  used -even  at  the  CoDgress  of 
Vienna,  that  if  Poland  was  not  supporteH  in  her  national  inde- 

f^endence,  the  union  of  Poland  and  Russia,  when  effected,  would 
eave  no  possible  protection  for  Europe. 

t  Mr.  H.  Brougham,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Wilberfbrce. 
The  latter,  on  the  26th  July,  1814,  said,  that  '«he  ardently  wished 
the  assembled  sovereigns  mi^ht  give  to  the  world  an  example  of 
that  justice  which  they  have  just  proclaimed,  and  they  might  do 
it  particularly  in  respect  to  Poland ;  that  the  state  of  Enrope 
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Parliament  in  the  ears  of  an  assenting  people,  were  at  the 

Congress   represented   in    the   following   words    by   Lord 

Castlereagh. 

''It  was  England's  wish  to  see  some  independent  power, 
whether  more  or  less  in  extent,  established  in  Poland,  under  a 
distinct  dynasty  of  its  own,  and  as  a  separation  between  the 
three  great  empires  of  Europe." 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  proposal  is  — 

'<  77ie  danger  to  the  liberty  of  Europe  that  might  result  from 
the  union  of  Poland  with  the  Rusnan  empire,  already  so 
poxoerfuU  a  danger  which  would  not  be  imaginary,  if  the  military 
force  of  the  two  countries  should  ever  be  united  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  ambitious  and  warlike  monarch." 

This  scheme  of  the  British  minister  plenipotentiary  had 
met  with  a  full  adhesion  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
the  emperor  having  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  his  own  possessions  for  the  sake  of  the  entire 
re-establishment  of  Poland  as  an  independent  kingdom. 
France  was  not  less  explicit.  In  a  note  to  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  dated  on  the  19th  Dec.  1814,  Prince  Talleyrand  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows  :— 

<'  Of  all  the  questions  to  be  discussed  at  this  congress,  the 
king  would  undoubtedly  consider  the  affair  of  Poland  as  incom- 
parably the  most  important  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  if  there 
be  any  chance  that  this  nation,  so  worthy  of  regard  by  its  anti- 
quity, its  valour,  its  misfortunes,  and  the  services  it  has  formerly 
rendered  to  Europe  might  he  restored  to  complete  independence. 
The  partition  which  destroyed  its  existence  as  a  nation,  was  the 
prelude  to,  in  some  measure  the  cause  of — perhaps  even  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  an  apology  for,  the  subsequent  commotions  to  which 
Europe  was  exposed.* 

would  be  more  amply  considered  than  it  had  been  hitherto ;  and 
that  Poland,  whose  partition  was  a  most  disastrous  event  for 
Europe,  would  form  the  principal  subject  of  consideration,  be- 
cause there  was  no  object  concerning  which  the  English  nation 
felt  a  stronger  interest  than  the  future  fate  of  that  kingdom;  and* 
therefore,  as  a  member  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  he  would 
have  betrayed  his  duty,  if  he  had  not  urged  the  government  to 
make  use  of  all  its  influence  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  order  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  that  unfortunate  country.'* 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  of  opinion  '^  that  the  honour  of 
Great  Britain  made  it  an  imperious  duty  to  insist,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  on  the  restoration  of  Poland.'* 
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The  Emperor  Alexander  opposed  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land under  a  separate  dynasty,  and  relying  on  his  military 
force,  quartered,  since  the  retreat  of  the  French,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  claimed  that  portion  of  Poland 
as  an  integral  part  of  Russia.  Lord  Castlereagh  then  prO' 
posed  that  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be  divided 
BETWEEN  Prussia  and  Russia,*  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Reichenbach,  which  would  have  proportionably  diminished 
the  proposed  sequestration  of  Saxony  .f  To  this  propo- 
sition Austria  and  Prussia  assented.  It  was  frustrated  by 
Russia ;  her  ministers  succeeded  in  persuading  the  congress 
that  any  further  partition  of  Poland  would  prove  unpopular 
with  the  Poles.  During  her  occupation  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  for  three  years  no  means  had  been  omitted  to  win 
the  Poles  over  by  promising  them  a  distinct  existence,  a 
government  of  their  own,  though  united  with  Russia ;  the 
emperor  appealed  to  Polish  opinion  in  his  favour,  and  at 
last  had  recourse  to  threats  and  spoke  of  the  million  of 
bayonets  that  Providence  had  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Thus  did  he  succeed,  playing  against  the  powers  of  Europe 
the  Poles  themselves,  who  having  been  kept  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  first  proposals  of  the  Congress,  were  by  Russia  led  to 
believe  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  were  seeking  their 
partition. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries,  beaten  on  this  important 
subject  when  they  had  all  Europe  with  them,  retreated  to 
take  their  stand  on  ground  from  whence  Russia,  trusting 
to  events,  and  to  her  knowledge  and  their  ignorance,  was 
sure  to  dislodge  them;  nevertheless,  the  position  here 
assumed,  and  the  reason  ofiBcially  assigned,  is  most  im- 
portant 

*  At  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Russia  and  Prussia  had  mutually 
guaranteed  to  each  other  the  whole  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

t  It  was  Lord  Castlereagh  that  YoA  first  proposed  the  partition 
of  Saxony. 
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We  cannot  resist  giving  in  one  sentence  a  specimen  of  the 
style  in  which  the  Russian  ministers  amused  themselves  with 
these  disposers  of  nations. 

''  The  ambition  of  a  legitimate  prince  can  have  no  tendency  bat 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  whom  Providence  has 
CDtrusted  to  him,  and  who  can  only  prosper  under  the  aegis  of 
perfect  security,  in  a  calm  but  not  menacing  attitude.  No  power 
can  more  eflfectually  guarantee  the  universal  repose  of  Europe, 
and  the  pacific  feelings  of  its  kingdoms  towards  one  another,  than 
that  principle  of  cohesion  which  arises  from  the  attachment  of  a 
people  for  their  native  land,  and  from  their  consciousness  of  well- 
being.  That  such  were  the  bonds  by  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
hoped  to  attach  to  his  empire  the  Poles  who  should  be  placed 
under  his  government." 

On  behalf  of  Prussia,  Prince  Hardenberg  seemed  more 

puzzled  to  find  reasons  than  conclusions,  and  uncertain 

which  to  follow,  while  following  both,   he  penned   these 

words  on  January  30th  : — 

<<  His  Prussian  Majesty  entirely  agreed  in  opinion  with  his  Ma^ 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  with  the  Pi  ince  Regent  of 
Englandr 

The  Austrian  declaration,  dated  21st  February,  reveak 
regret  that  the  words  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  did  not 
convey  that  spirit  and  fulfil  that  intention,  namely,  of  erect- 
ing Poland  into  an  independent  kingdom  by  the  restoration 
of  its  robbed  fragments — 

*'  The  re-establishment,"  said  Prince  Mettemich,  •*  of  Poland 
as  an  independent  state  with  a  national  administration  of  its 
own,  would  have  fully  accompHshed  the  wishes  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  he  would  have  been  even  willing  to  make  the  greatest 
sacrifice  to  promote  the  restoration  of  that  ancient  and  beneficial 
arrangement." 

He  afterwards  adds  — 

"  The  Emperor  had  again,  in  the  course  of  the  present  nego- 
tiation, sacrificed  his  wishes  as  to  the  restoration  of  Poland,  to 
the  important  considerations  which  have  induced  the  other  powen 
to  sanction  the  union  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Duchy  of  War- 
saw with  the  Russian  empire." 

The  treaty  with  singular  astuteness  was  signed  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  ancient  Polish  constitution, 
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1791.     By  that  treaty  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  became  bound 

to  Russia  as  a  kingdom  by  its  constitution. 

The  general  treaty  between  all  the  powers,  of  the  9th 

June,  contains  thb  article  : — 

**The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  proTinces 
and  districts  which  have  been  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the  follow- 
ing articles,  is  united  to  the  empire  of  Russia.  It  shall  be  irre'^ 
vocdbly  hound  by  its  constitution,  and  be  possessed  by  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
in  perpetuity.  His  Imperial  Majesty  reserves  to  himself  to  give 
to  this  STATE,  enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  the  territorial 
extension  he  shall  deem  fit.  He  shall  take,  with  his  other  titles, 
that  of  Czar  King  of  Poland,  according  to  the  customary  for- 
mula used  for  his  other  possessions." 

Then  follow  the  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces, distinct  from  the  newly  erected  kingdom  of  Poland. 

*'  The  Polish  subjects  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  shall  ob- 
tain a  representation  and  national  institutions,  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  political  existence,  which  each  of  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  belong,  shall  judge  useful  and  fitting  to 
grant  them." 

These  distinct  stipulations  were  intended,  first  as  to 
Russia,  for  the  Polish  Provinces,  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Po- 
dolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  or  more  properly,  all  those  within 
the  limits  of  ancient  Poland,  and  detached  from  it  by  the 
three  partitions  ;  secondly,  for  Galicia,  under  Austria ;  and 
thirdly,  for  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  under  Prussia.  The  two 
latter  provinces  obtained  from  their  respective  courts  the 
right  of  yearly  holding  one  national  diet,  and  some,  how- 
ever imperfect,  provincial  representation.  But  the  Polish 
provinces  under  Russia,  not  only  did  notobtain,  either  from 
Alexander  or  Nicholas,  any  new  institutions,  evolving  from 
the  provisions  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  but  even  their 
ancient  code  of  laws,  their  tribunals,  their  schools,  and  reU- 
gion  were  abolished.  At  length  in  an  ukase,  dated  15th 
September,  1824,  these  words  were  used  **  L'insensee  natio^ 
naliti  Polonaise  dans  les  provinces  de  la  Pologne  Russet 

To  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Alexander  gave  a  con- 
stitution,  according  to  his  own  avowal,  in  pursuance  of 
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the  compact  at  Vienna.     On  the  27th  of  March,  181d,  he 
thus  addressed  the  Polish  diet  at  Warsaw  : — 

"  Your  restoration  is  decreed  by  solemn  treaties  :  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  constitutional  Charter.  The  inviolability  of  these 
exterior  engagements,  and  of  this  fundamental  law,  secures 
henceforth  to  Poland  an  honourable  rank  among  the  nations  of 
Europe —a  privilege  the  more  precious,  as  she  has  long  sought  it 
in  vain  in  the  midst  of  the  most  severe  trials." 

Nicholas  at  his  accession  thus  addressed  the  Poles  : — 

^*  Poles,  we  have  already  declared  that  our  unchangeable  desire 
is,  that  our  government  should  he  but  the  continuation  of  that 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  glorious  memory ;  and  we  con- 
sequently aeclare  to  you>  that  the  institutions  which  he  gave  you 
SHALL  REMAIN  UNALTERED.  I  therefore  promise  and  swear 
before  God  that  I  will  observe  the  constitution,  and  that  I  will 
use  all  my  efforts  to  maintain  the  due  observance  of  it." 

Here  we  have  placed  the  motives  and  objects  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  We  have  quoted  the  text  of 
that  treaty.  We  have  shewed  the  avowed  recognition  there- 
of by  two  successive  emperors  of  Russia  and  kings  of  Po- 
land. The  imposition  the  world  knows  so  well,  tliat  the  very 
sense  of  obligation  in  compact  is  annihilated  thereby,  but 
still  we  will  specify  a  single  act  on  which  we  take  our 
stand,  and  that  is  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
the  municipality  of  Warsaw,  in  October  1835. 

'*  On  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied,  that  things  have  arrived  at  that 
point  at  which  I  am  only  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  is  in  that  cha-^ 
racter  that  YOU  BELONG  TO  MB  !" 


From  the  last  report  of  the  Polish  Association,  we  qaote 

the  following  passages  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Anstey : — 

**  Few  indeed  were  the  friends  of  Poland,  who  rested  its  advo- 
cacy upon  the  proper  basis.  Public  law  was  that  basis;  it  had 
no  other.  And  when  he  heard  and  read  of  the  '<  sympathy"  for 
misfortune,  which  was  said  to  constitute  the  title  of  Poland  to 
our  co-operation  and  faithful  perseverance,  he  confessed  it  made 
him  shudder  with  indignation.  '*  Sympathy  and  interference!'' 
— our  fathers  would  have  said,  **  Piracy  and  free^booting."  It 
was  a  dishonour  to  the  noble  cause  of  Poland  to  place  it  in  the  same 
base  level  with  the  iniquities  of  the  Hunter's  Xodges  in  the 
northern  states  of  Amerioa,  the  Robbers  of  Texas  in  the  sonth,  the 
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Repeal  Martyrs  in  Germany,  or  the  Stock  Jobbing  AssociateB  of 
the  Anarchists  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  No  man  was  more 
disposed  than  he  was  to  respect  the  obligation  of  inter-national 
law.  One  great  maxim  of  that  law  was,  that  the  sovereignty  of 
independent  states  was  supreme  over  their  own  subjects  and  could 
not  be  invaded  without  crime.  No  matter  what  the  conduct  of 
the  sovereign  towards  his  subjects  may  be,  you  cannot  interveae 
for  their  protection,  without  incurring  the  great  guilt  of  piracy. 
If,  therefore,  it  had  been  a  mere  question  of  that  kind,  not  only 
was  it  not  our  duty  in  1831  to  abet  the  Polish  revolution,  bat 
even  our  coming  here  this  day  to  express  our  good  wishes  towards 
those  who  fought  in  it,  is  well  worthy  of  condemnation. 

*'  But  that  is  not  the  case.  We  take  our  stand  upon  that  inter- 
national law  and  not  against  it.  We  find  that  long  before  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  we  voluntarily  bound  ourselves  to  Poland  by 
many  a  treaty,  stipulating  protection  and  guarantee.  Those 
treaties  were  made  with  her  consent,  and  even  at  her  instance. 
Those  treaties  entitle  us  to  come  forward  now  on  her  behalf,  and 
to  expostulate  with  her  oppressor.  Do  I  say  entitle  ? — they  bind 
us  so  to  act !  and  nothing  that  we  can  do,  is  adequate  to  release  the 
obligation.  It  is  no  mere  question  of  discretion.  We  have  no 
choice.  It  is  no  question  of  expediency,  in  season  or  out  of 
season,  the  duty  is  to  be  accomplished.  We  are  bound  to  per- 
severe. Though  bankruptcy  and  destruction  be  the  hazard,  we 
must  abide  it.  Sworn  guarantees  of  treaties,  we  must  enforce 
their  fulfilment  to  the  last  penny  of  our  purse,  and  to  the  last 
drop  of  our  blood.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  lost  opportunites.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  plead  a  statute  of  limitations  on  the  one  hand; — but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  opportunity  is 
lost,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  have  soldiers  on  land,  and  ships 
in  the  Channel.  It  was  in  the  name  of  duty  and  religion — not  in 
the  name  of  a  sickly  sentimentaUsm,  called  sympathy — that  he 
asked  for  the  enforcement  of  treaties.  It  was  in  the  stern  name 
of  duty.  He  cared  not  what  others  might  say,  he  asserted  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  man  who  felt  as  he  did,  to  be  the  apostle  of 
those  doctrines,  and  to  preach  them  everywhere,  always,  m  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  under  evil  as  well  as  under  good  report, 
and  to  venture  all  earthly  hazards  upon  their  issue.  Thus  only 
could  they  hope  to  relieve  themselves  from  that  heavy  load  of 
innocent  blood  under  which  our  nation  is  groaning.  Every  one 
of  the  crimes  of  Russia,  which  they  had  met  to  condemn,  was 
also  the  crime  of  England.  It  was  for  England  to  denounce  and 
punish  those  iniquities,  and  she  has  neglected  to  do  so.  She 
was  as  much  a  party  to  the  treaties  as  the  Czar  himself,  and  by 
her  connivance  she  is  now  equally  involved  with  him  in  the  guilt 
of  the  violation. 

"Nor  is  the  connivance  a  silent  one.  It  is  not  that  Russia 
has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  continual  observation  in  par* 
Uament  and  the  palace.     Far  from  that,  there  is  scarcely  a 
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speech  from  the  Throne  in  which  the  name  of  Russia  does  not 
appear.  Her  Majesty  is  made  to  congratulate  her  parliament 
upon  the  friendly  understanding  prevaiUng  between  this  country 
and  all  the  other  powers.  This  alone  is  startling.  But  her 
Majesty  goes  much  farther,  and  particularly  specifies  the  happy 
understanding  with  Russia,  as  the  subject  of  the  greatest  con- 
gratulation ;  and  most  especially  so,  when  that  power,  pro- 
verbially false  to  all  previous  treaties— is  prevailed  upon— not  to 
repair  former  violations,  but — to  make  a  new  treaty  with  ns. 
The  sovereign  from  the  throne,  and  the  ministers  from  the  trea- 
sury bench,  congratulate  the  country  upon  our  amicable  under- 
standing with  Russia.  That  was  no  empty  formula.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  desirous  probably  that  no  doubt  should  exist  any  where  on 
that  subject,  lately,  and  in  public,  pronounced  the  emperor  to  be 
a  most  enlightened  and  admirable  monarch.  That  was  not  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  congenial  arena  of  faction,  but  at 
the  festive  board,  in  the  unsuspecting  hours  of  social  intercourse. 
Claiming  to  speak  in  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  him« 
and  is  not  acknowledged  by  our  constitution,  that  of  the  first 
minister  of  his  sovereign — and,  therefore,  speaking  as  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  always  did,  unconstitutionally— he  expressed  his  anxiety  to 
welcome  upon  the  soil  of  England,  that  great  and  illustrious 
sovereign  ;  and  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  express 
his  admiration  of  the  enlightened  and  wise  policy  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  In  the  conduct  of  the  Czar  not  only  in  Poland,  but 
in  Turkey,  Prussia  and  Scandinavia,  there  was  nothing  to  call 
forth  reproach,  but  delight  and  admiration,  from  the  *'  prime 
Minister"  of  the  *' first  constitutional  countiyin  the  world." 


CHINA,  RUSSIA  akd  GERMANY. 
(a  dialogue.) 


[THEBketch  represented  in  the  following  conversation  of 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  great  German  States  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  results  for  the 
smaller  states,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

The  variety  and  the  apparent  incongruity  of  the  subjects 
introduced  may  be  subject  of  remark,  but  there  is  a  neces- 
sary connexion  in  the  errors  from  which  the  misjudgments 
spring ;  and  in  this  as  in  other  conversations  that  we  have 
presented,  we  have  given  them  as  they  occurred.] 

October, 1844. 

A.  —  The  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  China 
are  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  never  was  pre- 
tended that  anything  political  was  connected  with  the 
Christian  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religion 
of  China  is  not  only  exceedingly  tolerant  of  other  religions, 
but  speaking  in  an  English  sense,  one  might  almost  say 
that  Atheism  is  established  in  China  by  the  law.  Also 
these  persecutions,  although  local,  are  enforced  against 
the  will  of  the  Mandarins  who  govern  the  provinces  in 
which  they  take  place ;  the  Mandarins  lamenting  with 
tears  and  every  expression  of  sorrow  the  orders  which 
they  are  compelled  to  execute,  and  doing  their  utmost 
to  enable  the  criminals  to  evade  them.  For  example,  they 
will  first  of  all  propose  simple  apostacy ;  which  being  re- 
fused, they  will  then  promise  to  pardon  them;  on  con- 
dition that  they  offer  sacrifice,  even  without  abjuring 
the  religion  of  Christ.  That  being  also  refused,  they 
will  then  propose  that  tbey  should  perform  some  act  of 
homage  or  simple  respect  to  some  idolatrous  emblems,  and 
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finally,  when  every  thing  else  failed,  they  will  offer  to 
spare  the  accused  on  condition  that  they  tread  upon  the 
cross,  step  across  it,  or  even  allow  the  Mandarins  to 
record  that  they  have  done  so.  It  is  very  often  only 
upon  disobedience  to  this  last  order  of  the  mildest  form 
that  the  martyrdom  takes  place.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
well  known  that  the  government  of  China,  as  indeed  every 
government  in  the  East,  is  by  no  means  a  centralised 
system  of  government,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  those  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  authority  to  allow  the  largest 
freedom  to  the  local  habits  and  the  local  governors.  This 
is  always  done  in  matters  of  minor  importance.  Religion 
there  confessedly  is  such; — and  therefore,  —  religion 
being  left  to  itself  in  the  provinces,  or  at  all  events  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Mandarins, — if  they  received  any 
orders  at  all  on  so  unimportant  a  subject  from  Pekin,  it 
would  follow  from  what  has  been  said  before,  that  those 
orders  would  be  rather  to  add  to,  than  to  take  away, 
from  the  mildness  and  lenity  of  the  existing  ordinances. 
When  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact,  that  in  Pekin  itself,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  persecution,  there  exist,  and  have  for 
a  hundred  years  existed,  a  Christian  church,  a  Christian 
college  and  a  Christian  mercantile  establishment,  which 
thrive  and  increase  there  amongst  the  Chinese  themselves, 
uninterfered  with  by  the  government  which  persecutes  all 
other  Christians  in  Pekin,  and  every  where  else,  that  per- 
secution appears  to  be  still  more  extraordinary  and  incon« 
sistent. 

B. — Then  it  seems  very  absurd  indeed. 

A. — Not  at  all  absurd  :  the  one  fact  is  clearly  of 
the  same  order  with  the  other.  Those  who  are  not  perse- 
cuted are  the  Russo-Greeks— those  who  are  persecuted 
are  Christians  of  every  denomination  but  the  Russo-Greek. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  charging  the  persecution  in  China 
to  the  agency  of  Russia.     It  was  not  until  Russian  ascen- 
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dency  at  Pekin  became  tolerably  establiBhed  that  the  per- 
secution became  frequent.  Before  the  Russians  appeared 
in  China  at  all,  not  only  was  there  no  persecution,  but  the 
missionaries  enjoyed  the  highest  credit  at  the  court  of 
Pekin  and  in  every  provincial  court,  and  embassies  were 
freely  exchanged  between  the  Pope  and  the  "  Grand 
Khan  of  Cathay."  The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  touching 
foreigners,  and  especially  Christian  foreigners,  but  more 
especially  Christian  foreigners  from  the  west,  has  become 
settled  and  inveterate  only  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Russian  influence  at  Pekin ;  and  now  at  the  present  day 
whilst  all  other  foreigners  are  prohibited  from  entering 
into  China,  the  Russians  alone  are  permitted ;  all  other 
Christians  are  persecuted  as  Christians ;  the  Russo-Greeks 
are  untouched. 

B.— But  what  interest  can  the  Russians  have  in 
influencing  China  against  other  countries? 

A. — The  greatest  possible  interest.  Take  England 
alone.  Russia  is  at  this  moment  the  only  rival  with  whom 
England  has  to  compete  in  the  Chinese  market  for  her 
imports,  and  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  her  exports. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  the  custom  house  of  Kiakhta? 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  Russia  was  always  a 
formidable  rival  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Chinese  trade,  it 
is  only  since  our  recent  quarrel  with  China,  on  which  so 
much  is  to  be  said,  that  that  trade  has  increased  two, 
three,  and  four  fold  in  favour  of  Russia.  She  undersells 
us  in  Chinese  wares  in  every  fair  and  market  of  continental 
Europe,  except  in  those  on  the  sea  coast  or  near  it, 
and  even  there  we  find  her  rivalship  a  formidable  one 
already. 

B. — But  how  can  Russia  compete  with  England  in 
the  German  markets ;  when  every  body  knows  that  the 
Germans  are  very  jealous  of  foreign  interference,  and 
especially  of  Russian  interference,  and  are  very  likely 
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people  to  preserve  their  own  against  Russia,  and  have 
every  reason  to  sell  to  England  in  preference  to  Russia  ? 

A. — Are  you  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Ger- 
man Zollverein?  and,  if  you  are,  can  you  say  that  the 
Germans  are  a  difficult  people  for  Russia  to  manage,  and 
an  easy  people  for  England  to  manage  ? 

B. — But  the  Zollverein  acts  as  powerfully  against 
Russia  as  against  England  if  it  comes  to  that,  for  Russia 
is  not  German  any  more  than  England  is  German,  and 
the  custom  houses  on  the  Russian  frontiers  keep  out  Rus- 
sian goods,  as  the  custom  houses  on  the  sea  frontier  keep 
out  English  goods. 

A.— Who  is  the  chief  of  the  Zollverein  ? 

B. — ^There  is  no  chief. 

A. — Surely  you  must  know  that  Prussia  is  the  chief 
of  the  Zollverein.  She  made  it,  she  persuaded  some, 
threatened  others,  influenced  all  to  join  it  who  have 
joined  it,  and  at  this  moment  when  a  treaty  is  to  be  made 
between  any  other  power  and  the  Zollverein,  it  is  with 
Prussia,  and  with  no  one  else  that  the  treaty  is  made.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  lately,  when  a  treaty 
was  made  between  Belgium  and  the  Zollverein  without 
much  previous  deliberation— made  in  eight  days,  when 
there  was  surely  no  time  to  consult  every  member,  or 
even  the  majority  of  the  states  composing  the  Zollverein — 
and  that  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Brussels,  the  capital  of 
the  foreign  state  with  whom  it  was  negotiated,  by  M. 
D'Arnim,  the  representative  of  Prussia,  and  who  in  that 
capacity  held  himself,  and  was  in  fact,  authorised  to  re- 
present, not  Prussia  only,  but  the  Zollverein. 

B.— That  may  be,  but  the  ascendancy  of  Prussia 
must  be  merely  nominal,  or  at  all  events  limited  to  mer- 
cantile questions.  The  Zollverein  is  a  mercantile,  not  a 
political  alliance ;  and  Prussia  may  have  a  certain  influ- 
ence over  the  rest,  of  an  indirect  kind,  bat  not  a  direct 
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influence,  nor  one  which  the  others  may  not  rid  them- 
selves of  whenever  they  are  so  minfded.  It  is  an  union  of 
tolls,  and  an  union  for  no  other  purpose. 

A. — ^That  is  to  say^  it  is  a  fiscal  union  I  And  in 
what  country  of  the  world  does  not  a  fiscal  union  import 
an  union  for  political,  and  indeed  for  all  purposes?  As, 
for  instance,  Prussia,  the  strongest  power  in  the  union, 
gives  up  her  barriers  and  her  customs  for  the  benefit  of 
those  with  whom  she  confederates;  and  they  make  the 
same  sacrifice  for  her  benefit.  The  barriers  are  between 
ell  the  states  composing  the  union  interchangeably  thrown 
down,  and  those  only  are  kept  up  which  defend  the  union 
against  the  foreign  states  that  hem  them  in  on  every  side. 
And  all  this  is  done  by  a  treaty  executed  amongst  the 
parties,  in  compliance  with  and  in  conformity  to  all  the 
received  provisions  of  public  law.  Now  I  ask  you,  if  any 
one  of  these  states  were  to  violate  that  treaty — or,  which 
is  nowadays  the  same  thing,  were  to  be  accused  or  even 
suspected  of  violating  it — would  not  the  King  of  Prussia, 
for  instance,  or  any  other  monarch  of  the  union,  have  the 
right — would  he  not  exercise  it— of  interfering  in  the 
internal  afikirs  of  the  recusant  state,  and  of  compelling 
that  state  to  observe  its  own  covenant  and  guarantee?  and 
in  the  event  of  refusal  or  neglect,  of  taking  upon  himself 
the  internal  administration  of  the  state  so  neglecting  or 
refusing  ? 

Again:  can  you  here  in  England  conceive  o  fiscal 
question  which  is  not,  and  must  not  from  the  very  nature 
-thereof,  be  a  constitutional  question  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, coming  home  to  all  collectively,  and  to  each  indi- 
vidUialiy,  and  la  the  Yery  bosoms  and  purses  of  all  and 
each?  To  give,  therefore,  a  right  of  fiscal  control,  is  to 
give  a  right  of jcoutrol  for  all  {aurposes. 

B. — Well^  an4  if  that  is  so,  surely  it  must  be  a  good 
thing  to  aroaigamate  all  those  small   trumpery   states 
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with  the  greater  states,  and  make  by  these  means  Ger- 
many one  powerful  whole;  or,  if  it  must  be  divided,  a 
territory  divided  into  two  or  three  strong  states,  instead  of 
so  many  and  contemptible  ones,  which  can  be  of  no  value 
in  themselves,  nor  of  the  might  to  resist  an  enemy,  which 
was  the  case  in  the  great  war  with  France.  You  never 
heard  of  the  small  states  of  Germany.  All  that  was  done 
was  done  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  so  on.  Take  the  only 
three  events  that  one  can  remember  in  the  history  of  that 
war— the  battles  of  Aspern,  Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  Did 
the  small  states  figure  in  those  victories  ?  I  only  remem- 
ber Austria  and  Prussia! 

A. — You  could  not  have  named  a  more  unfortunate 
illustration  of  your  argument,  if  it  be  one.  What  was  the 
first  revolutionary  war  which  was  concluded  at  Campo 
Formio,  Rastadt  and  Luneville?  That  was  a  war  in 
which  there  was  on  one  side  the  French  republic,  and  on 
the  other  the  Empire  of  Germany.  That  was  a  great 
and  a  glorious  war,  albeit  unfortunate;  and  when  it  ended 
there  was  no  man  but  confessed  that  the  small  states,  as 
you  call  them,  at  least  had  done  their  duty.  Not  so  with 
respect  to  the  large  states.  Prussia  took  Pitt's  subsidy, 
and  then  made  peace—a  separate  peace  on  her  own 
account — with  the  victorious  French  republic,  and  so  re- 
mained inactive  till  the  end  of  the  war!  Austria,  having 
possessions  elsewhere  than  in  Germany,  for  which  she 
was  at  war  with  France  on  her  own  account,  did  not 
follow  Prussia's  example  in  that  respect.  But  when  the 
empire,  weakened  by  the  defection  of  the  **  great  state'' 
Prussia,  was  reduced  to  make  peace,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, acting  in  collusion  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  took 
that  opportunity  to  indemnify  himself  and  his  royal  brother 
at  the  expense  of  the  empire  of  which  he  was  bead,  aad 
of  the  states  composing  that  empire,  of  which  the  other 
great  sovereign  was  the  ally,  for  the  conquests  which 
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France  bad  made  from  him  in  his  individual  capacity, 
and  from  Prussia;  and  which  conquests  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  urged  to  relinquish  to  France.  Not  only  so, 
but  they  took  the  same  opportunity,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  same  parties,  positively  to  enrich  themselves  and  to 
increase  their  already  ^r^a^  territories;  and  for  this  end  a 
convention  was  devised  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  ne- 
gotiations successively  at  Campo  Formio,  Rastadt  and 
Luneville,  by  which  the  small  states  were  either  impove- 
rished, or  consolidated,  or  annihilated  to  the  profit  not 
only  of  France,  who  by  right  of  the  sword  and  of  conquest 
had  a  colourable  claim  to  their  dominion,  but  also  of 
Austria  and  Prussia — the  vanquished  ! !  In  this  way,  for 
instance,  Cologne  was  extinguished. 

B. — I  did  not  know  that  Prussia  was  in  possession  of 
Cologne  so  early. 

A. — Yes  she  was,  and  of  many  another  state!  The 
indemnities  provided  for  those  who  suffered  by  French 
conquest  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  alone,  including 
Austria  and  Prussia,  related  to  a  territory  consisting  of 
1100  square  miles  and  upwards,  and  comprising  more 
than  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  Thus  the  war, 
the  brunt  of  which  had  been  borne  for  so  many  years  by 
the  <<  small  states"  of  Germany,  as  well  as  by  the  '^  great" 
ones,  ended  in  the  aggrandizement  not  only  of  the  victor, 
France,  but  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  ** great"  vanr 
quished  states.  The  sufferers  were  the  small  states,  to 
whose  valour  and  fidelity  the  long  continuance  of  that 
war  had  been  mainly  owing.  Hence  it  has  happened  that 
only  the  '^  great  states,"  which  ended  that  war  by  a  peace 
60  infamous,  now  live  in  your  remembrance ! 

B.— But  I  do  not  remember  that  Austria,  at  least, 
made  any  great  increase  of  territory  at  the  close  of  that 
war.  I  know  she  lost  a  great  deal ;  certainly  she  gained 
nothing  to  increase  her  territory  in  Germany. 
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A. — I  have  already  said  that  she  obtained  indem- 
nity in  Germany  for  the  losses  which  she  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  there  in  favour  of  France.  Those  indemnities 
were  given  her  at  the  expense  of  her  own  allies,  who  were 
not  indemnified  for  the  sacrifices  so  exacted  of  them. 
That  alone  was  disgraceful  enough.  But  much  more  dis- 
graceful was  the  positive  accession  of  power  and  territory 
which  Austria  gained  by  French  connivance  in  Italy,  at 
the  expense  of  Venice.  The  whole  of  that  once  powerful 
republic  destroyed  by  French  conquest  in  a  war  into 
which  they  had  been  drawn  solely  as  the  Allies  of  Austria, 
was  made  the  victim  at  the  peace  which  concluded  that 
war  to  the  cupidity  of  Austria ;  and  it  has  ever  since 
formed  a  part  of  the  Austrian  Kingdom  of  Lombardy. 

B. — But  the  great  states  fought  well  and  success* 
fully  against  Napoleon  after  that-*surely  they  gained  the 
battles  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo. 

A. — In  your  hurry  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  you 
forget  the  intermediate  steps.  Prussia,  after  having  been 
for  so  long  a  time  the  accomplice,  and  the  enriched 
accomplice,  of  France,  became  at  length  the  object  of 
French  dislike  and  ambition,  and  was  marked  for  destruc- 
tion by  Napoleon.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Prussia 
resist  France,  and  then  she  was  miserably  conquered  at 
Jena.  Austria,  in  like  manner,  was  again  and  again  con- 
quered by  France,  Both  powers  were  again  and  again 
compelled  to  submit  to  new  losses  and  new  degradations; 
and  in  these  their  later  disgraces  they  represented  not  only 
themselves  but  those  territories  of  Germany  which  in  better 
times  were  '^small  states."  It  was  not  until  long  afterwards 
that  Napoleon,  stricken  with  madness  from  heaven,  made 
war  upon  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  and  exasperated  against 
France  the  united  arms  of  all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  by 
sea  and  by  land,  until  he  was  humbled  upon  both  by  tbe 
arms  successively  of  England,  of  Spain,  of  Russia,  and  of 
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Germany.  It  was  the  free  energies  of  the  people  of  6e^ 
many,  and  not  of  their  kings,  which  were  raised  insolenm 
and  unanimous  effort  against  the  iniquities  which  bad 
devastated  that  land,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  the  residue 
of  the  earth.  The  united  youth  of  Germany,  withoot  dis- 
tinction of  empire,  kingdom,  or  electorate,  arose  as  one 
man  with  weapons  in  their  hands  to  redress  the  wrongiof 
their  common  race,  and  to  restore  the  old  states,  ''great* 
and  ''small/'  which  in  the  aggregate  had  once  constituted 
their  beloved  German  empire.  Before  their  united  endea- 
vours the  common  enemy  went  down  by  land.  In  the 
presence  of  England,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  his  maritime 
dominion  was  already  extinguished.  Thus,  and  only 
thus,  expired  the  empire  of  Napoleon  and  his  dream  of 
universal  conquest.  True  it  is  that  at  Vienna  and  the 
congress  of  sovereigns  and  states^  the  *'  great  states,"  u 
you  call  them,  were  the  only  states  which  profited  bj 
conquests;  as  at  Luneville,  they  were  the  only  ones 
which  profited  by  defeat.  And  the  battles  of  Leipsic  snd 
Waterloo,  which  you  have  named,  and  many  other  battles 
which  you  have  not  named,  were  won  not  by  the  arms  of 
the  ''great  states"  already  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  but  bj 
the  arms  of  those  who  had  been  betrayed  at  Luneville, 
and  were  again  to  be  betrayed  at  Vienna. 

But  with  reference  to  that  which  has  led  to  this  ditcos* 
sion,  the  Zollverein,  I  have  to  remind  you  that  the  same 
treaty  of  Vienna  which  despoiled  the  **  small  states*  of 
their  old  rights,  so  nobly  recovered,  made  Prussia  a  first- 
rate  power,  in  defiance  of  the  conjoint  representations  of 
Austria  and  France.  The  proposal  was  made  by  Bossia; 
and  with  English  assistance  it  was  carried  through,  agaisft 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  other  two  powers.  Pnissis 
therefore  owes  her  high  estate  to  the  direct  interfereoeesf 
Russia ;  but  not  only  so.  She  owes  much  more  to  Bussi** 
She  is  indebted  to  Russia  for  the  preservation  of  her  io^^ 
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nion,  aod  she  trembles  to  think  that  the  moment  when 
Russian  aid  shall  be  withdrawn  from  her,  it  can  only  be 
to  be  turned  against  her ;  and  when  that  is  so,  the  popu- 
lations that  were  subjugated  at  Vienna  to  make  her 
^^great/'  will  recover,  not  only  without  the  opposition  ofthe 
other  powers,  but  with  the  direct  assistance  of  at  least  one 
of  those  powers,  their  long-lost  liberty.  She  is  therefore 
obliged  to  move  on  in  the  path  which  Russian  intrigue 
indicates,  and  whilst  externally  she  is  the  merest  victim  of 
Russia,  she  is  in  Germany,  as  it  is  called,  the  most  power- 
ful of /States — far  more  powerful  than  Austria  was  in  the 
last  century,  or  ever  can  be  again.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  double  action — interference  of  Russia  for  and  upon  Prus- 
sia, and  interference  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  Russia  will 
interfere  where  it  best  suits  her,  and  Prussia  must  inter- 
fere where  it  shall  best  suit  Russia.  The  barriers  which 
separate  state  from  state  in  Germany  having  been  broken 
down  in  favour  of  the  ZoUverein,  and  the  whole  now 
feroiiog  one  artificial  and  illegitimate  but  de  facto  state,  of 
which  Prussia  is  the  head,  it  follows  that  all  the  ZioUverein 
k  Prussian,  and,  as  such,  Muscovite. 

B«— But  the  v«ry  fact  that  these  barriers  are  broken 
down,  I  should  think,  would  enable  the  Germans  to  fight 
better  against  Russia  as  members  ofthe  ZoUverein  than  as 
Hibjects  each  of  their  own  petty  state.  There  will  be  one 
j^werful  state  able  to  cope  with  another  powerful  state, 
lad  as  all  are  of  the  same  race  in  Germany,  they  will  be 
rerjr  easily  united  in  one  common  action  against  the  com- 
mom  enemy  and  the  foreigner. 

-"  A.-^Surely  it  must  be  much  nore  difficult  to  eon- 
qiier  a  snmber  of  states  each  independent  of  the  other, 
^■chindifferentto  the  policy '  of  the  olhei^  than  one  state, 
deligmtitig  all  its  authority^^  legislative  and  executive,  to 
body  of.  men,  or  one  single  man— republican  con- 
i,  or  moDarch,  it  matters  not,'-*ivho,  sitting  at  the 
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centre,  thus  monopolize  all  the  (unctionS)  and  by  virtae  of 
that  monopoly,  arrogate  to  themselves  and  indeed  possess 
the  right  of  binding  the  whole  community  by  their  acts 
and  to  their  purposes.  It  must  be  far  more  difficult  to 
subjugate  the  same  territory  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  independent  states,  with  each  of  which  the  very 
same  artifices  must  be  tried  in  succession  before  the  whole 
can  be  absorbed,  which,  in  the  larger  states,  require  bat 
one  experiment. 

B. — On  the  contrary,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
easier  with  the  smaller  states  than  with  the  large  ones,  as 
they  must  be  so  much  divided. 

A. — To  judge  this  question  rightly,  you  must  pre- 
suppose a  parity  of  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
inhabitants  in  the  large  and  small  states  are  equally  ho- 
nest, or  that  they  are  equally  dishonest.  If  the  former, 
I  assert  it  is  much  more  easy  to  overreach  the  honesty  of  a 
large  kingdom  than  the  honesty  of  a  small  kingdom,  because 
the  largeness  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  former  case,  seems  to 
makecentral  administration  more  necessary  than  in  thesmall 
states,  and  indeed  we  generally  find  that  upon  that  pretext 
all  administration  has  been  usurped  to  the  profit  of  the 
metropolis.  Then,  in  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
large  kingdom,  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  gain  the  deposita- 
ries of  power,  who  are  few,  metropolitan,  distant,  impassive, 
and  most  probably  corrupt.  These  gained  all  are  gained, 
for  these  represent  the  whole.  But  in  the  small  state 
there  is  certainly  not  the  necessity  for  ceptral  adminis- 
tration, and  therefore  no  pretext  for  such,  and  there  to 
gain  authority  you  must  reverse  your  method.  You  must 
gain  the  whole,  in  order  to  be  possessed  of  the  metropolis. 
How  difficult  that  is  I  leave  you  to  judge.  If  both  are 
dishonest,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  say  which  will  be 
the  more  easily  gained,  as  it  is  difficult  to  speculate  upon 
the  probable  conduct  of  dishonest  agents.    But  even  then 
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I  would  affirm  without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  il 
is  always  far  more  easy  to  proceed  by  corruption  than  by 
the  dissemination  of  discord.  Now,  corruption  is  the 
method  by  which  you  would  approach  the  consciences  of 
those  in  power  in  the  larger  state.  The  discord  you  would 
disseminate  only  amongst  the  members  of  the  lesser*  But 
I  will  not  confine  myself  to  these  propositions.  I  go  fur- 
ther, and  I  boldly  appeal  to  your  experience  and  the  ex* 
perience  of  every  man  familiar  with  history,  and  I  demand 
where  was  there  a  state  which  voluntarily  parted  with 
its  independence  in  favour  of  another  state  which  did  not 
begin  by  the  concentration  of  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  a  body  of  men  sta^ 
tionary  in  the  metropolis  ? 

B. — I  will  name  you  a  state  that  perished  in  quite 
another  manner, — Switzerland,  in  the  time  of  the  French 
republic. 

A. — You  are  most  unfortunate  in  your  instances. 
You  are  evidently  not  aware  of  the  method  by  which 
Switzerland  became  subjugated  to  the  French  republic. 
The  French  army  which  reduced  the  Swiss  was  preceded 
by  deputations  from  Paris,  proflFering  to  Switzerland  liberty, 
fraternity  and  equality  with  the  republic  one  and  indivisi- 
ble, in  exchange  for  their  old  and  inadequate  Swiss  com-' 
monweahh.  Those  deputations  were  sent  to  Berne,  wherein 
the  powers  of  the  whole  confederation  had  not  long  pre- 
viously been  most  unduly  concentrated. 

B. — I  know  that  Berne  was  an  aristocratic  republic, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  on  that  account  it  possessed  greater 
authority  than  any  other  of  the  cantons. 

A.— I  have  already  told  you  that  I  do  not  meddle 
with  those  miserable  questions  of  democracy,  aristocracy, 
or  monarchy.  It  is  therefore  not  with  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  Berne  that  I  am  occupying  you  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  with  the  fact  that  in  Berne,  however  constituted 
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ioternally,  there  was  lodged  more  than  the  doe  share  of 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  common  confederation; 
that  Switzerland  groaned  under  the  dictatorship  of  Berne 
and  that  it  was  to  Berne  that  the  seductive  corruptionsof 
the  French  government  were  addressed,  because  they 
knew  that  in  gaining  Berne  they  had  the  chance  of  gaining 
all  Switzerland  ;— I  say  chance,  but  it  would  have  been 
certainty,  had  the  usurpations  of  Berne  had  time  to  con- 
solidate themselves,  but  they  were  still  too  recent  entirely 
to  subdue  the  free  local  spirit  of  the  Swiss,  The  missions 
succeeded  ;  Berne  became  French,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  confederation  followed  her  example  as  in  duty  bound 
to  do.  The  war  which  followed  was  the  war  not  of  Swit«^ 
land  against  France,  but  rather  of  the  Swiss  confederation 
against  internal  treason — the  confederation  of  the  virtoons 
cantons,  or  more  properly^  of  the  few  virtuous  citiseos 
taken  from  all  the  cantons  who  would  not  stoop  to  tbe 
arms  of  France  and  the  tyranny  of  Berne,  and  who  re- 
garded in  the  restoration  of  their  internal  constitation 
which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  their 
only  means  of  emancipating  their  common  country  and 
race  from  the  foreign  yoke*  If  the  usurpation  had  bads 
longer  time  to  maintain  itself,  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  on* 
doubtedly  must  have  been  entirely  coerced,  and  the  rebel- 
lion could  not  have  happened.  But  if  the  usurpation  had 
not  had  any  time  to  establish  itself^  neither  would  the  ad- 
hesion  of  Berne  to  France  have  taken  place,  nor  could  it) 
and  France  would  have  been  met  as  Austria  was  oentorieB 
before. 

B.— I  never  heard  of  any  of  these  circumstaoesi 
before. 

A. — I  refer  you  to  the  contemporary  historians,  the 
writers,  I  mean,  who  compiled  the  history  of  the  period 
year  by  year  in  the  Annual  Hegister.  Those  are  writen 
more  trustworthy  than  any  whom  you  will  meat  witli  >> 
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le  present  day.  They  foresavtr  no  private  or  party  ends 
» which  their  lucubrations  might  eventually  be  applied. 
bey  wrote  what  they  wrote  to  preserve  the  memory 
*  facts,  and  not  to  maintain  our  later  theories. 

Bat,  since  you  desire  illustrations,  I  will  give  you  some 
r  which  you  have  not  asked.  Could  any  device  of  the 
it  of  men  have  preserved  those  who  are  almost  our  con- 
(mporaries,  the  antient  Highland  clans  of  Scotland,  amid 
le  multiform  endeavours  and  artifices  of  the  men,  in 
Agland  and  in  Scotland,  who  sought  their  destruction  ? 
bald  any  thing,  but  that  spirit  of  clanship  which  formed 
iatis  in  Scotland,  and  states  in  Germany,  and  nations  all 
rer  the  world,  have  maintained  the  Highlanders,  in  spite 
r  parliament  and  king  combined  against  them,  even  to 
le  present  day  ? 

B. — But  the  Highlanders  acknowledged  the  same 
itig  with  ourselves  and  with  one  another. 

A. — No  doubt,  and  when  1  proclaim  the  cause  of 
>cal  administration,  I  zealously  advocate  and  assert  the 
ause  of  central  government.  I  distinguish  between  go- 
emment  and  administration.  Those  who  have  central- 
led  both  are  far  from  seeing  their  distinction.  In  the 
DTereign  I  regard  not  the  mere  ruler  of  the  state  in  which 
lis  metropolis  happens  to  be,  but  the  sovereign  of  that, 
nd  all  other  the  states  acknowledging  his  supremacy.  1 
rill  give  you  another  illustration,  Circassia,  and  another 
till,  Algiers.  Who  are  the  Circassians  ?  A  few  men  divided 
nto  tribes.  Who  is  their  foe  ?  One  of  the  most  powerful 
md  certainly  the  most  concentrated  of  earthly  empires, 
^oare  the  Algerines?  Mere  Bedouin  and  Arab  wan- 
lerers.  Who  are  their  opponents?  A  nation  far  more 
K>werful  than  the  empire  of  Russia,  and  nearly  as  well 
soncentrated.  For  the  success  with  which  these  men,  di- 
rided  into  their  own  <<  small  states,**  have  resisted,  and  do 
hedat,  the  incessant  and  combined  efforts  of  these  **  great 
states,'*  I  refer  you  to  your  own  recollection ! 
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B. — But  as  to  Algiers,  you  must  admit  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  stand  against  the  French. 

A. — Do  you  know  what  is  the  strength  of  the  French 
force  in  Algiers?  It  is  100,000  men,  and  the  Romans 
possessed  the  whole  of  that  country  and  far  more  besides, 
with  considerably  less  than  half  the  force.  How  was  that? 
Because  the  Romans  never  sought  to  destroy  the  institu- 
tions which  they  found  in  the  countries  conquered  by  their 
prowess,  and  because  the  French,  like  other  constitutional 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  think  nothing  is  good  that  is 
not  concentrated,  nothing  local  that  is  not  barbarous. 
And  accordingly,  whilst  less  than  40,000  men  sufficed  to 
the  Romans  to  hold  the  African  province  in  their  cheer- 
ful obedience,  the  French  in  Africa,  the  greatest  military 
nation  of  modern  Europe,  are  obliged  to  maintain  100,000 
men  in  a  smaller  space  than  that  which  formed  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Africa — not  in  garrison — but  continually 
in  the  field ; — and,  notwithstanding  this,  they  find  them- 
selves after  all  in  possession  of  no  more  of  the  soil  of 
Africa  than  is  pressed  by  the  heels  of  their  soldiery, 

B. — But  the  Arabs  have  never  been  able  to  stand 
against  the  French. 

A. — And  in  answer  to  that,  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  French  are  obliged  to  keep  constantly  afoot  an  army 
of  100,000  men  in  Algeria! 

B.— That  is  true. 


Between  the  year  1791  and  1793,  there  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  letters  under  the  title  of  "  Concert  op 
Princes,"  in  which  was  displayed,  as  in  a  prophetic  map, 
the  course  of  events  during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was 
shewn  that  England  was  used  by  Russia,  who  was  aiming  at 
driving  France  into  revolutionary  measures  at  home,  and  into 
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aggressive  designs  against  her  neighbours,  in  order  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  she  (Russia)  might  secure  Poland— in  the 
second,  that  she  might  convulse  and  weaken  Europe— in 
the  third,  that  a  concert  between  the  great  princes  for  the 
extinction  of  the  small  should  be  established ;  so  that  inde- 
pendence might  disappear  within  as  well  as  around.     It 
then  points  out  that  the  world  would  thereafter  be  ruled  by 
the  councils  of  these  great  concerted  princes,  no  longer  by 
nations  themselves.     Then,  of  course,  it  would  depend  upon 
the  superior  ability  of  any  one  cabinet  to  bring  the  others 
under  its  dominion,  as  the  larger  states  had  already  brought 
the  smaller  ones.     These  letters  were  collected  and  re- 
printed in  1793,  and  they  have  that  claim  to  attention  now 
which  the  enunciation  of  an  experiment  before  it  is  exhibited 
claims  after  it  has  proved  successful.     It  is,  further,  one  of 
those  facts  which  establish,  against  the  present  belief,  that 
science  and  system,  wherever  they  exist,  do  influence  events. 
To  say  that  a  foreign  cabinet  could  plan  and  carry  out 
a  design  of  such  an  order,  and  could  make  use  of  men, 
monarchs,  states,  empires,  worlds,  material  and  intellectual, 
for  its  execution,  cannot  appear  too  unlikely  for  belief  or  too 
vast  for  conception,  since  one  of  ourselves,  an  Englishman, 
an  anonymous  and  unknown  writer,  has  pointed  out  that 
which  has  occurred  as  flowing  from  this  very  design,  and 
pointed  out  the  result  more  clearly  and  precisely*  while 
the  policy  was  still  unknown,  than  the  facts  have  been 
described  by  any  narrator  of  the  events  that  have  occurred. 
He  saw  the  leading  results  in  the  objects  of  the  acting  agent, 
and  saw  no  other.    To  us  these  are  being  realised  amidst  a 
world  of  in(U£Perent  things,  and  in  fact  he  only  who  can 
beforehand  anticipate  is  capable    af);erwards    tof  under- 
stand or  describe  what  has  been  eflected. 

We  quote  from  that  most  remarkable  and  elaborate  ex- 
position of  the  case  of  the  Baron  de  Bode^  a  passage  of 
peculiar  import : — 
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'*  At  the  Congreaa  of  Rastadt,  which  followed  the  Trettyof 
Cainpo  Formio»  no  secret  was  made,  by  the  Emperor  or  hj 
the  nepublic,  of  the  tenor  of  those  secret  articles:  and  it  ac- 
cordingly became  necessary  to  ascertain  the  total  amoant  of 
indemnities  to  be  provided  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  cn^ 
sions  takine  place.  It  was  found  that  therebj  thirty-one  secu- 
lar and  thirteen  ecclesiastical  states  of  the  empire  woaldbe 
subjected  to  losses  of  territory,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1,100 
square  miles,  and  containing  upwards  of  3,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  proposed  that  the  indemnities  for  these  looei 
should  be  wholly  defraved  by  the  empire.  Finally,  on  the 
13th  March,  1798,  the  deputation  of  toe  empire  cooseitod  to 
these  terms ;  and  it  only  remained  to  adjust  as  amon^t  the 
states  of  the  empire  itself,  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
indemnity.  Upon  this  point  much  dissension  of  course  aroie; 
and  it  was  ended  only  by  the  concurrent  determination  of  the 
greater  states,  to  convert  the  smaller  ones  into  a  primary  fond 
for  the  purpose ;  beginning,  of  course,  with  the  weakest.  1%ds 
the  abbeys  and  pKvate  premciea  were  the  first  to  beseeulariied. 
When  their  possessions  proved  insufficient,  tbo«e  of  the  prinoe 
bishops  were  to  be  invaaed.  The  other  secondary  states  came 
next ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  first  rank  !  Fresh  articles,  how- 
ever, were  poured  in  upon  the  humiliated  empire  by  tksvif^ 
torious  republic  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  10th  December,  is 
the  same  year,  that  the  deputation  of  the  emipire,  compelled  to 
give  in  their  categorical  answer  to  the  ultimalnm  of  Frasc^ 
declared  their  accession  to  every  article  contained  in.it.  Tbil 
conclusion  they  remitted  to  the  Imperial  Commissary  of  the 
Diet  at  Ratisbon ;  and  it  was  sanctioned  by  a  formal  decree 
to  that  efiect.  By  this  decree,  as  the  eontempoAiy  hifrtori^ 
of  the  epoch  remarks,*  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  fir^  baiil 
of  negociation — the  cession  of  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were 
concluded. 

<<Such  was  the  stete  of  the  Treaty  of  Jlastadtj  whtath* 
march  of  60,000  Russians  into  Germanv,  headed  by  the  noto- 
rious Suwarrow,  enabled  the  German  Emperor  to  break  it«» 
and  renew  the  war.  The  massacre  of  the  French  ambasaidoo 
occurring  at  the  same  time  had  the  designed  effect  of  making^ 
immediate  resumption  of  negotiations  impossible.  Bot  the 
war  was  soon  ended,  and  once  more  with  disgrace.  The  treaty 
of  Luneville,  which  concluded  it,  came  avowedly  to  sokinav 
afresh  tl^  two  treaties,  public  and  secret,  of  Campo  ForflUOi 
and  to  accomplish  the  unfinished  negotiations  of  Rastadt.^t 


'*'  Annual  Register  for  1799.     History  of  Europe,  p.  H2* 
t  The  Baron  de  Bode  r.  the  Queen;  Case  of  the  Sappli^^' 
with  the  Trial  at  Bar,  &c.  pp.  25-6.     London,  1844. 
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Russians  course  was  the   same    tbrougbout^the  facts 
glaring— bot  who  saw  them  ?    The  j  saw  not  her  direct  and 
onward  march,  for  they  were  turning  themselves — they  de- 
tected not  her  objects,  for  their  eyes  were  inflamed  by  pas- 
sion—they abhorred  not  her  character,  for  she  had  made 
them  like  herself  in  morals.     After  breaking  o£F  as  here 
shadowed  forth,  the  negotiation,  and  rendering  the    war 
inevitable,  in  the  confidence  of  which  she  had  already 
poured  60,000  men  into  Poland,  waiting  till  the  flame  she 
bad  nourished  had  burst  out,  she  joined  with  France,  and 
brought  a  peace  profitable  to  the  vanquished.     She  then 
jmned  with  France's  opponents,  and  brought  a  war,  co- 
operating as  a  well-wisher  in  the  beginning.      She  then 
exacted  efforts,  and  sacrificed  as  a  task-master,  and  brought 
-on    Austria — Austerlitz,    on  Prussia — ^Jena.      She  then, 
by  a  new  process,  formed  the  means  of  coalition  with  France, 
sacrificing  her  own  army  at  Friedland,  and  pretexting  her 
necessity  for  joining  with  the  victor,  to  cultivate  his  ambi- 
tion by  the  offer  to  partition  the  world.     But  whence  came 
all  these  mighty  events — these  dangers  and  convulsions? 
Solely  from  this,  that  the  generation  was  corrupt,  and  there 
yms  no  man  left  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong. 

Within  the  last  ceutury,  hbtory  has  become,  says  Koch, 
Coo  complicated  for  exposition,  because  Princes  no  longer 
weepect  the  common  forms  and  rules  of  law.  What  is  law 
but  order?  If  order  be  smitten,  even  to  its  very  maxims, 
you  must  of  course  have  great  and  momentous  affairs,  great 
«nd  perilous  crisises,  because  you  have  confusion  throughout 
all  things,  and  chance  lord  over  them  alL  Where,  then,  is 
the  remedy?  It  lies  in  this — ^tbat  a  man  shall  know  that 
be  is  a  reasoning  and  living  soul,  having  an  account  to  ren- 
der for  his  words  and  thoughts — that  it  is  his  duty  to  know 
^hat  is  honourable  and  just,  and  to  discriminate  therefrom 
^hat  is  dishonourable  and  unjust—to  seek  and  support  the 
)— to  avoid  and  abhor  the  other  -  to  make  other  men  see 
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what  he  sees  himself,  and  to  cause  them  to  share  in  his  in- 
dignation as  well  as  sight — (such  a  one  being  found,  there 
is  hope,  and  one  sentence  of  truth  is  stronger  than  many 
armies) — to  know  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  public 
and  private  afiPairs,  between  political  and  religious  duties,  is 
a  wonderful  discovery  to  make  in  such  an  age,  and  it  is  big 
with  future  events.  May  not  a  state,  a  generation,  a  world 
be  revived.  When  it  becomes  again  known  to  however  few 
that  each  man  is  guilty  for  every  guilty  act  of  lus  commu- 
nity which  he  has  not  resisted  and  protested  against — that 
he  is  a  sharer  in  the  full  fortunes  of  the  empire,  and  that 
therefore  is  he  in  like  manner  guilty  in  the  general  cor- 
ruptions, disorder,  and  commotions  of  the  earth  in  which 
his  own  nation  has  been  a  party,  either  by  its  positive  act  or 
by  its  general  immorality;  and  that  he,  too,  will  be  a  sufferer 
in  the  consequences.  There  is  no  use  in  knowing  facts,  no 
use  in  studying  history,  no  profiting  example  in  the 
punishment  of  base  acts,  no  inspiration  in  the  contemplation 
of  just  character — save  in  as  far  as  it  brings  home  to  him 
who  contemplates  or  who  reads,  an  internal  strength  of 
breast  and  firmness  of  purpose  to  do  his  own  duty  fearlessly 
and  honestly —to  understand  where  he  is  placed,  and  amongst 
what  men  he  lives  and  on  what  times  he  has  fallen — what 
crimes  and  errors  he  has  to  combat  with— knowing  that  to 
be  a  citizen  at  each  period  and  in  each  country,  a  man  must 
be  equal  to  all  the  difficulties  which  that  condition  imposes — 
as  fierce  in  times  of  danger,  as  meek  in  times  of  repose,  as 
dexterous  in  difficulty,  as  compliant  in  facile  circmnstances, 
as  vehement  in  times  of  fallacy  and  confusion — as  resigned, 
observant  and  obedient  when  order  flourishes  and  truth 
reigns,  and  simplicity  brightens  every  heart  and  courtesy 
each  countenance. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  quote  from  the 
printed  tiiough  unpublished  travels  of  Sir  George  Sinclair 
in  Germany  in  1816,  the  indignant  protest  of  at  least  one 
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Englishman  against  the  infamous  acts  of  European  and 

especially  German  partitionings — the  chief  subject  of  the 

abore  inserted  conversation.     We  regret,  however,  that 

that  protest  was  not  made  in  the  face  of  men. 

*'  I  shall  conclude  with  expressing  my  earnest  hope  that 
none  of  the  great  partitioners  who  occupy  the  thrones  of  Europe 
and  who  colour  their  lawless  aggression  by  the  plea  of  their 
own  convenience  (which  never  yet  Justified  a  highwayman,  or 
saved  him  from  being  haneed)  will  mar  the  prosperity  of  this 
happ  district  (Radolstadt)  by  uniting  it  to  their  own  domi- 
nions. The  congress  left  the  injuries  of  those  princes  unre- 
dressed who  were  deprived  of  their  sovereignty  by  Buonaparte, 
may  they  at  least  spare  the  few  who  remain.*  It  is  justly  ob- 
served by  Johnson,  that  all  innovators  wish  to  level  down^  but 
never  tip,  to  themselves ;  a  similar  principle  actuates  the  po- 
tentates of  Europe,  they  wish  to  recover  everything  they  have 
lost,  but  to  restore  nothing  that  they  have  pillaged  ;  like  Fal- 
stafF,  they  ''do  not  like  that  paying  back — it  is  double 
trouble,"  and  whilst  they  talk  of  justice  and  disinterestedness, 
they  parcel  out  souh,  as  they  would  sheep,  without  any  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  wishes,  rights*,  or  the  interests  of  the 
people.f  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  disgust  which  this  con- 
duct has  excited  throughout  Germany  ;  and,  I  must  add,  that 
a  very  large  share  of  the  blame  is  most  justly  ascribed  to  the 
British  negotiators,  who  'Heft  undone  what  they  ought  to 
have  done,  and  did  what  they  ought  not  to  have  done.'' 


*  It  is  owing  to  these  frequent  changes  that  people  in  ge- 
neral are  so  unsettled  and  discontented ;  as  they  no  longer  en- 
joy the  happiness  of  past  times,  they  are  infected  with  a 
predilection  for  abstract  notions,  and  a  mania  for  popular 
constitutions.  Every  one  has  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  no  one 
will  be  satisfied  if  any  other  than  his  own  be  adopted.  I 
augur  very  ill  from  the  present  state  of  things  ;  people  never 
are  so  happy  as  when  they  are  so  without  too  minutely  analys- 
ing the  sources  of  their  contentment,  nor  are  they  ever  more 
muerable  than  when  they  are  forming  abstruse  and  theoretical 
schemes/or  being  happy. 

[These  anticipations  are  realised  in  the  Fatherland  outcry 
and  the  Prussian  Zollverein,] 

t  L'opposition  constante  de  TAutriche  avec  le  Prusse  avait 
partage  1  Allemagne  en  deux  parties  :  tout  s'^tait  range  sous 
ces  deux  banni^res,  au  point  qu^il  n*y  avait  rien  de  plus  rare  en 
Allemagne  qu^un  AlleTnand;  il  n^y  avait  plus  que  des  Autri' 
chiens  et  des  Prussiens. 

VOL.    v.  F 
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After  enumentting  maoy  cariosities  at  Mamch,  dieae 

observations  occur : — 

'^  Tbe»e  and  luanj  other  literary  conosities  oceiipy  the  atr 
tention  agreeably  for  a  few  boars,  but  we  learn  upon  inqoi^ 
that  mopt  of  them  were  stolen  from  convents  or  the  public 
libraries  of  other  towns.  If  to  steal  is  to  take  away  without 
the  consent  of  the  rightful  owners,  these  books,  (I  repeat  it) 
were  stolen  from  St.  Eraeraoy  Bamberg,  &c.  &c.  where  they 
had  been  possessed  without  dispute,  dunng  many  ages:  bat 
the  modem  codeof  political  jurisprudence  authorises  sovereigns 
to  sign  the  death-warrants  of  those  who  steal  pence,  whilst 
they  themselves,  without  remorse  or  control,  may  lay  violent 
hands  upon  millions.  By  the  suppression  of  these  convents, 
the  poor  have  lost  their  best  benefactors;  while  those  who  have 
demolished  the  abodes  of  peace  and  charity,  have  (compara- 
tively) derived  but  little  benefit  from  these  unhallowed  acqui- 
sitions ;  the  greater  part  of  which  have  only  served  to  enrich 
artful  commissaries,  or  mercenary  sycophants;  and  after 
having  idly  squandered  the  profits  of  these  institutions,  the 
sovereigns  stiU  have  to  pay  the  surviving  priests,  kc.  their 
htrge,  though  inadequate  indemnities.'* 


The  letters  styled  *•  Concert  of  Princes"  were  written 
against  Burke.  It  is  curious  that  both  should  have  per- 
ceived the  great  result  to  which  all  others  were  blind,  and 
understood  the  acting  spirits  whom  all  others  served. 

Croly,  after  mentioning  the  wonderful  foresight  of 
Burke  as  regarded  the  progress  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, concludes  thus— 

^  No  less  remarkable  is  an  observation  on  the  probable 
success  of  the  negotiations  at  Lisle,  as  a  direct  step  to 
the  close  of  the  revolution."  Burke  said,  ^The  close  of 
the  French  revolution  indeed  !  The  revolution  at  an  end  ! 
Why,  sir,  it  is  scarcely  begun.  As  yet  you  have  beard 
only  the  first  music — you  may  see  the  actors  l)y  and  bye — 
but  neither  you  nor  I  can  expect  to  see  the  fifth  act  of  the 
play!  **  It  is  equally  remarkable  that  Burke  alone  pointed 
to  the  coming  of  the  shadoof  which  the  iniquitous  partition 
of  Poland  threw  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Continent.     Op- 
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position  had  of  course  made  it  a  theme,  and  flourished  a 
metaphor  on  the  atrocities  of  despotism.  But  opposition 
had  already  rendered  itself  impotent  on  the  subject,  by 
openly  resisting  the  efforts  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  to 
check  the  grasping  ambition  of  Russia.  The  resolutions 
moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  which  were  the  boast  of 
the  party,  unquestionably  emboldened  Russia  to  commit 
that  act  of  consummate  rapine.  Tf  the  seizure  of  Oczakow, 
whether  important  or  not  as  a  fortress,  had  been  forbidden 
by  a  Britisli  fleet,  on  the  just  plea  that  it  was  an  infraction 
of  the  rights  of  nations;  Russia  would  never  have  dared 
to  commit  the  gigantic  and  bloody  spoliation  of  Poland. 
*<  Hereafter,"  said  Burke,  on  the  march  of  the  Russian 
ariuies,  <*  the  world  will  have  cause  to  rue  this  iniquitous 
measure,  and  they  most  who  were  most  concerned  in  it'* 


PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

^'A  clergyman  in  this  neighbourhood  was  rejoicing  over  our 
wars  in  India  and  China,  and  said  they  were  the  means  of  open- 
ing a  road  for  Christianity,  for  he  beUeved  there  was  not  one  of 
them  that  even  knew  the  meaning  of  a  Deity. — I  said,  I  will 
give  the  answer,  which  one  of  these  people,  whom  you  despise, 
made  to  a  missionary,  even  before  we  began  to  use  bayonets  and 
mortars  as  an  aid  to  proselyteism: — 

''  Oh,  God  !  who  spannest  the  heavens  with  thine  hand,  and 
nevertheless  enduest  the  pismire  and  the  bee  with  wisdom,  en- 
lighten the  reptile  that  adores  thee  :  and  if  it  be  thy  will,  who 
canst  cause  the  light  to  arise  out  of  darkness,  that  these  men 
(not  meaning  the  missionaries,  but  the  race),  should  teach  troth 
with  their  lips,  which  they  deny  with  their  lives,  ha?e  mercy  both 
on  me  and  them ;— on  me,  who  cannot  be  convinced  by  precepts 
which  men  belie,  and  on  them  who  mock  thee  with  the  sem- 
blance of  obedience  !" 


F  2 


CATHOLICS  AWD  CRIMES  op  ENGLAND. 


{From  the  Catholic  Magazine  for  October,  1843.) 


••Thb  Portfolio  of  last  month  contains  an  able  and  import- 
ant review  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  letter  to  the  Protestant  bishop 
of  Exeter,  on  "  The  Doty  of  the  Church  of  England  in  re- 
spect  to  Unlawful  Wars."  The  critique  is  a  very  fair  one  so 
far  as  the  letter  in  question  is  concerned  ;  and  the  reviewer 
completely  identifies  himself  with  the  views  so  admirably  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Urquhart.  From  thence,  however,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  at  some  length  the  article  on  the  same  subject, 
which  appeared  in  our  July  number,  headed  "Church  of 
England  and  Crimes  of  England."  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  pains  we  took  to  lay  before  them,  in  a  clear  point  of 
view,  the  sound  and  noble  propositions  defended  by  Mr. 
Urquhart.  We  shewed  that  one  and  all  of  them  belonged  to 
Catholicity.  One  and  all  had  received  their  sanction  from 
the  pages  of  our  theologians,  and  the  rescripts  of  our  pontifis. 
One  and  all  had  been  illustrated  by  numerous  examples,  and 
of  those  examples  every  one  was  Catholic.  There  was  not  one 
solemn  recognition  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  principles  that  did 
emanate  from  Protestantism.  There  was  not  one  of  the  ex* 
amples  cited  by  himself  that  belonged  to  the  Reformation  I 

^'  What  was,  what  must  have  been  our  conclusion  from  such 
premisses  7  That  the  degeneracy  and  the  spread  of  crime,  over 
which  we  mourned  with  that  illustrious  author,  demanded 
other  remedies  than  those  of  Dr.  Pliilpotts.  Nulla  salus  extra 
Jtomam.  The  Holy  See  it  was,  which  called  Christendom  and 
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her  laws  into  existence— the  Holy  See  alone  could  restore  theiQ 
to  their  ancient  sanity  and  vigour.  Unaided  by  Rome,  from 
the  Catholics  of  these  realms  little  was  to  be  hoped — they  were 
themselves,  in  a  great  measure,  victims  of  the  contagion. 
That  bold  Christian  civism  which  Mr.  Urquhart  reproached 
his  fellow  Protestants  for  abandoning,  their  Catholic  country- 
men themselves  had,  we  observed,  almost  utterly  forgotten. 
The  Catholic  Church  of  England  had,  from  the  Reformation, 
we  went  on  to  say,  gradually  '*  subsided  Into  a  still  and  death- 
like repose."  But  this  was  but  a  local  and  temporary  disorder ; 
it  extended  not  to  the  head — nor  was  it  without  its  remedy. 
Rome  was  still  in  these  days  what  she  had  been  in  the  middle 
age.  It  was  to  Rome  then,  and  to  ecclesiastics  devoted  to 
Rome,  that  we  looked  for  the  liberation  of  our  country  and 
ourselves,  from  that  state  of  degradation  and  darkness. 

^'  But  we  observed,  (and  none,  we  thought,  who  admitted  aU 
that  had  gone  before  could  gainsay  the  observation),  that  it  was 
not  for  England  to  complain  of  Rome,  for  declining  to  interfere 
between  her  and  her  fate,  until  England  herself  ceased  to  for* 
bid  the  interference.  So  long  as  the  fact  as  well  as  the  right 
of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy — notoriously  possessed  by  the 
Pope  over  the  Catholics  of  these  realms — and,  to  that  extent, 
sanctioned  by  our  laws— is,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  compulsion  of  the  same  law,  solemnly  denied  on  oath 
by  all  the  Protestants  of  these  realms,— it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
same  Protestants  can  upbraid  us  for  asserting,  that  they  have 
not,  as  yet,  **  entitled  themselves  to  a  renewal  of  maternal 
care"  in  their  regard,  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican.  So  long  as 
it  remains  a  crime,  punishable  by  absolute  and  unconditional 
forfeiture  of  estate,  and  transportation  beyond  seas  for  the  life 
of  the  offender,  to  belong  to  any  male  religious  order  or  com- 
munity, there  is  surely  some  reason  for  our  assertion,  that  the 
state  which  so  persecutes  monks  andjesuits,  has  no  legal  claim 
upon  them  for  protection.  Our  remarks  were  not  intended  in 
a  wider  sense  than  that  which  we  have  here  given  them. 

'<  Much  less  were  we  minded  to  *'  triumph*'  over  the  "crimen" 
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af  England,  or  the  «*apo9tacy*'  of  its  « Church."  We  can 
tosure  **  C."  of  the  Portfolio  that  it  was  impossible  for  hfto  to 
have  approached  that  painful  and  humiliating  spectaclei  with 
more  of  sorrow  and  less  of  **  faction,**  than  we  felt,  when  we 
undertook  the  sad  delineation.  True,  it  moved,  it  excited  <mr 
feelings  as  it  has  moved  and  excited  his  own  ;  but  we  can 
liteure  him  that  ours  was  by  no  means  a  **  frantic*'  excitement. 
We  did  certainly  utter  strong  words,  for  they  were  redolent  of 
strong  things.  Otherwise  they  were  *'  words  of  truth  and 
soberness !" 

"  There  remains  one  strange  mistake  to  be  noticed,  into  which 
*'  C."  has  fallen.  He  says,  that  we  are  inconsistent,  in  holding 
that  England  cannot  be  reclaimed  without  reunion  with  Rokiie, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  admit  the  modern  degeneracy  of 
British  and  Irish  Catholics  in  respect  of  citizenship.  Sensible 
of  the  insufficiency  of  such  grounds  for  the  impeachment  of 
our  inconsistency,  he  then  endeavours,  but  without  success,  to 
shew,  that  the  same  degeneracy  exists  everywhere  among  the 
subjects  of  the  Holy  See.  He  points  indeed  to  the  celebrated 
Allocution  of  last  year,  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Poland  and  Russia ;  but  it  is  only  to  upbraid  th« 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  for  not  making  it  a  pretejct  for 
marching  upon  Russia.  From  their  inertness  upon  that  occa- 
sion he  concludes — first,  that  Catholicity  among  laymen,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  has  lost  its  vital  action  upon  pablic 
afiairs — secondly,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  as  supine  and 
ignorant  as  the  pseudo-Church  of  England. 

"  And  yet,  if  he  had  considered  for  a  moment  the  pufport  of 
the  second  of  these  two  accusations,  he  would  have  recognised 
it  to  be  at  once  disproved,  by  the  very  evidence  adduced  in  Hn 
support.  Whether  the  Allocution  has  succeeded  or  not,  in  its 
action  on  the  laity,  nevertheless  there  it  is —an  Allocution  of 
the  '^  Church  of  Rome  "  in  the  person  of  the  Roman  PontifFl 
An  Allocution  which,  by  the  avowal  of  some  of  the  ablest 
diplomatists  of  Europe —and  not  contested  by  the  writer  in 
question — bespeaks  learning,   sagacity,  enlightenment,  atid. 
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above  all,  moral  courage,  on  the  part  of  its  venerable  author. 
With  what  appearance  of  justice  can  this  reviewer,  having  suoh 
a  document  before  his  eyes,  pretend  to  rank  Rome  and  Lam- 
beth upon  the  same  footing  of  dignity  and  worth  ? 

"  Of  the^eTitfraMecIine  of  the  old  loyalty  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
we  have  too  many  modern  instances,  among  the  laity  of  even 
Catholic  countries,  to  make  any  doubt.  It  is  impossible  to 
study  the  Mores  Catholici  with  even  a  minor  degree  of  atten- 
tion, and  not  to  be  struck  with  Ibis.  Nevertheless  that  it  is 
universal  we  deny.  *'  C.**  indeed  offers  no  evidence  as  to  its 
being  general,  or  as  to  its  existing  at  all,  out  of  the  British 
isles.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  with  any  precision, 
what  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  foreign  Catholics, 
of  so  recent  a  document  as  the  Allocution  of  last  year— yet  we 
know  quite  enough  to  be  warranted  in  saying  that  it  has  done 
its  work.  It  is  the  severest  blow  that  Russia  has  ever  received. 
It  has  set  in  movement  a  train  of  important  consequences  which, 
as  we  understand,  are  rapidly  approaching  their  yet  distant 
goal. 

**  Let  *^  C."  open  some  of  the  pages  of  contemporary  historyy 
if  he  be  really  desirous  of  knowing  the  capacity  and  zeal  of  the 
pontiffs  of  our  own  times.  Pius  VII  before  Napoleon  needed 
not,  it  seems  to  us,  have  veiled  his  head,  in  presence  of  the 
€lder  glories  of  St  Gregory  VII.  Leo  XII,  we  can  assutt 
him,  had  some  political  merits.  Nor  is  the  reigning  Pontiff, 
(whom  Ood  long  preserve),  their  inferior  in  any  respect. 

^'Then,  as  to  their  means  of  influence,  we  can  t^ll  *'  C."  thilt 
the  veneration,  with  which  these  pontiffs  have  been  and  ai^ 
regarded  among  the  laity,  is  immense.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Catholic  to  be  found,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  who  does  not 
attribute  the  mad  enterprise  against  Moscow,  and  its  terrible 
consequences,  to  the  direct  influence  of  that  anathema  which 
smote  the  head  of  Napoleon.  Descending  from  the  higher  to 
the  more  despicable  criminal,  nearly  the  same  is  to  be  said  of 
Espartero,  another  public  enemy  of  the  Church.  **  C'  may  not 
attach  much  importance  to  these  theories  of  cause  and  e£bct, 
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'as  theories ;  but  he  will  not  deny  that  they  are  at  least  sigai- 
ficant,  as  indicating  the  "  public  opinion"  of  that  world,  where 
the  Pope  is  acknowledged  in  possession  of  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty.  Let  him  assure  hinaself  that  the  enemies  of  Ca- 
tholicity are^perhapsy  the  most  impressed  with  the  value  of  that 
kind  of  ''  public  opinion/'  Otherwise,  why  did  the  late  king 
of  Prussia,  after  refusing  the  ultimatum  tendered  by  His  Holi- 
ness with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Posen  and  Cologne,  suddenly 
accept  it  ?  It  is  true  that,  in  return  for  this  concession,  he 
obtained  the  suppression  of  a  rescript  that  was  to  have  been 
addressed  to  his  Catholic  subjects  ;  but,  if  they  had  wholly 
lost  the  sense  of  their  spiritual  relations  towards  their  Church 
in  temporal  matters,  he  would  not  have  trembled  as  he  did  for 
the  security  of  their  temporal  allegiance. 

'*  We  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  disposed  to  adopt  **CJb** 
views,  as  to  the  consequences  which  have  ensued  upon  the  Allo- 
cution of  July  1842.  Nevertheless  we  candidly  confess  that, 
so  far  as  they  concern  British  and  Irish  Catholics,  we  go  very 
far  with  him.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  to  see  the  political 
apathy  which  prevails  among  us.  We  have  frequently,  but 
hitherto  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  arouse  our  Catholic  country- 
men to  the  same  admirable  sense  of  duty,  in  respect  to  public 
affairs,  which  is  the  ornament  of  their  domestic  circles.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  most  criminal  neglect,  and  well  deserving  the  indig- 
nant reproaches,  which  **  C."  heaps  upon  them  in  common  with 
their  Protestant  countrymen,  who  are  not  in  this  respect  worse 
than  themselves.  It  may  even  be  fairly  contended  that  we  are 
the  worst  culprits.  Unto  whom  much  is  given,  from  him 
much  will  be  required  ! 

•*  We  are  far  from  treating  it  as  any  excuse  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  which  we  speak,  that  *'  we  have  been  unconsciously 
acted  on  by  the  tainted  atmosphere"  around  us.  That  such  is 
the  fact  we  make  no  doubt  whatever.  It  fs  an  evil  fate  which 
has,  for  so  many  generations,  doomed  us  to  inhabit  in  the  midst 
of  a  Protestant  society.  Very  much  of  what  the  reviewer  says 
of  the  Anglicans — under  the  baneful  influence  of  the  Puritan 
doctrines  of  public  morals  which  obtained  in  the  seventeenth 
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century — is,  with  a  slight  alteration  of  the  names,  directly 
applicable  to  ourselves,  now  suffering  from  the  contact,  not 
only  of  these  two  sects,  but  of  all. 

*'  'It  is  an  instance  of  the  sacrifice  of  principle  to  difficulty, 
which  we  misname  the  policy  of  expediency }  such  as  occurs 
invariably  in  times  when  faction  has  extinguished  rectitude,  of 
which  the  authors  know  not,  and  in  general  care  not,  where  it 
is  at  last  to  end — ^but  of  which  all  history  and  reason  testifies 
that  its  origin  is  corruption  and  its  end  is  ruin ;  and  this  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  exemplify,  so  well  as  by  the  history  of 
the  results  in  this  very  instance.  The  notion  was  to  satisfy  an 
enemy  by  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  functions  whicb 
were  disliked,  only  because,  while  they  asserted  power,  they 
tended  by  their  usefulness  to  strengthen  influence.  And  now, 
when  by  this  dereliction  the  descendants  of  those  Churchmen 
(Catholics)  have  found  their  influence  vanished,  as  the  conse* 
qiience  of  their  delayed  utility,  the  descendants  of  those  Puri* 
tans  (Protestants)  assail  them  from  that  vantage  ground,  and 
call  for  the  legal  abolition  of  their  remaining  power,  on  the  clear 
ground  that  it  is  oppressive — as  all  power  must  be  that  is  no 
longer  useful.  Now  <  cut  it  down !  why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground?'" 
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To  THE  Editor  op  the  Portfolio. 

Bishop  Oak,  near  Wolsingham^ 
Uth  Nov.  1844. 

SiRj — Removed  from  the  world  and  books  as  I  am  here,  it 
la  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  I  have  been  made  aware 
of  certain  observations  in  the  Catholic  Magazine  for  October 
1843,  hj  waj  of  a  "  Reply  *'  to  some  parts  of  an  article  which 
had  appeared  in  the  second  number  of  your  publication,  for 
September  of  that  year,  under  the  signature  of  **  C."  and  of 
your  intention  to  insert  those  observations  in  the  Portfolio 
for  next  December. 

Of  that  intention  I  rejoice  to  hear ;  and  as  the  writer  of  the 
original  article  in  the  Portfolio  to  which  they  relate,  I  beg  the 
favour  of  your  appending  to  your  publication  of  the  ''  Reply/ 
the  following  remarks  as  my  rejoinder. 

In  the  first  place  I  desire  to  assure  the  writer  of  the  Reply 
that  nothing  was  or  is  more  distant  from  my  thoughts  than  to 
unduly  disparage  the  character  and  greatness  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ;  and  that,  upon  the  contrary,  I  have  been  forward 
in  admitting,  in  its  amplest  latitude,  the  praise  which  Mr. 
Urquhart  had,  in  the  paper  I  remarked  on,  ascribed  to  that 
Church,  as  having  been  the  teacher  of  that  knowledge  of  men's 
civic  duties,  to  teach  which  is  the  great  end  and  main  object 
of  a  true,  and  the  neglect  of  which  is,  therefore,  the  sure  cri- 
terion of  an  opo^fa^^  Church  ;  by  well  teaching  which,  that 
Church  itself,  in  better  days,  had  been  the  founder,  as  it  also 
might  by  teaching  them,  again  become  the  guardian  and  re- 
storer, of  the  present  civilization  and  social  polity  of  Europe. 
This  character  of  a  true  and  living  Church,  this  one  essential 
attribute  by  which  it  is  distinguishable  from  such  false  and 
fleeting  forms  as  rise  and  disappear  among  the  fogs  and  bogs 
of  mere  polemics ;  this  grand  and  vital  principle  of  true  reli- 
gion, by  which  the  nations  live ;  this  very  soul  of  Christian  mo- 
rals, I  was,  and  am,  desirous  and  even  zealous  to  acknowledge 
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as  having  been  resplendently  embodied  in  that  Church  of  West- 
ern Christendom^which  was  chiefly,  therefore  properly  .described 
hsCatfiolicy  as  well  as  Romnn.  And  this  great  character  I  equally 
admit,  is  still  inherent  in  that  Church,  with  dimmed,  indeed, 
and  faded  glory,  but  yet  not  utterly  extinct,  and  capable  to 
re-illumine  its  splendour.  So  far,  indeed,  have  I  been  from 
being  backward  to  present  that  tribute  of  my  homage  to  that 
ever-reverend  embodiment  of  Christianity,  to  which  so  many 
nations  are  indebted  for  their  best  possessions,  that,  in  a  con- 
versation held  with  Mr.  Urquhart,  at  the  time  when  he  first 
meditated  the  making  and  recording  his  written  appeal  to  the 
conscientiousness  of  a  right  reverend  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England,*  T  may  <^laim  the  honour  of  having,  as  strongly 
as  my  abilities  allowed,  enforced  on  him  the  bringing 
out  in  full  relief  this  grand  distinctive  character  of 
that  anterior  Church,  whose  genius  stamped  itself  on  all  the 
better  institutes  of  our  own  land  And  slate ;  of  that  Charch  at 
the  Founder  of  Comfnunitiea,  in  contrast  with  the  present  cha- 
racter of  oar  otm  Qinrob,  and  that  of  other  locts,  which  seeoi 
as  if  but  bom  out  of  the  decay  of  states^  in  order  to  pretids 
over  and  effect  their  dissolution.  To  me,  therefore,  I  insist, 
the  author  of  the  **  Reply  **  should  grant  some  privilege  of 
censure ;  to  me,  not  nurtured  in  the  pale  of  that  once  great 
Church,  but  who  yet  am  anxious  to  indulge  the  hope  that  she 
may  re-assume  her  greatness,  and  become  the  re-awakener  of 
the  moral  sense  of  England  and  mankind ;  that  greatness 
which  first  gave  its  form  and  character  to  Europe,  and  which 
must  re-appear  if  Europe  be  to  be  preserved.  But  what  al- 
lowance do  I  need  7  I  have  not  dealt  irreverently,  I  have  not 
even  touched  untenderly  the  declination  or  backsliding  of  the 
mother  of  the  Churches,-^of  the  Alma  Mater  of  our  Christen- 
dom. I  knew  the  truth  of  all  which  I  asserted ;  and  neither 
as  a  separatist  from  that  communion  was  I  either  bound  or 
free  to  utter  falsehood  or  suppress  the  truth.  I  have  alleged 
the  declination  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  that  elevated 

*  Hie  Grace  the  BialK^  of  Bxet^. 
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condition  of  moral  energy,  to  which  Europe  owed  the  forma'^ 
tion  of  its  polities,  and  Rome  its  influence  and  power.     I  hare 
done   so  because  the  recovery  of  such  a  character  bj  some 
church  or  other,  is  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  religion 
itself,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  those  polities.     Let  the  writer 
of  the  **  Reply "  at  least  assure  himself  that  never  will  his 
Church  be  easily  believed  to  be  infallible  in  doctrinah,  whilst 
sunken  and  decayed  in  morals,  below  the  point  required/or 
that  salt  by  which  the  earth    is  seasoned.     But  if  neither  the 
reverence  nor  the  earnestness  with  which  I  haye  referred  to  so 
many  reminiscences  of  the  majestic  past,  so  many  indications 
of  the  degraded  present,  and  so  many  intimations  of  a  glo- 
rious future,  contingent  only  upon  that  Church's  rising  to  a 
level  with  its  possibilities  and  its  necessities ;   upon  its  pro. 
duction  of  some  modern  Alfred,  or  even  of  some   English 
Ximenes  ;  if  this  avail  not  to  secure  me  from  reproof,  as  one 
who  grasps  with  too  mnch  rudeness  the  border  of  the  Church's 
garment,  will  not  this  over-nicety  be  itself  an  indication  that  it 
has  declined   into  a   merely  outward  holiness,    and   so  far 
from  possessing  powers  miraculous  for  saving  or  restoring 
others,  has  lost  the  very  faculty  to  know  its  oWn  condition, 
and  to  save  itself?    Of  course,  in  that  case,   will  a   common 
fate  attend  on  Mr.  Urquhart*s  appeal  to  the  Protestant  and 
mine  to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  Church  so  vainly  boasted 
of  *'  as  doomed  to  death,  but  fated  not  to  die.*' 
'^  But,  leaving,  now,  these  general  observations,  let  me  address 
myself  in  detail  to  some  points  of  the  "  Reply.'' 

'*  The  Catholic  Church  of  England  had,"  (the  writer  says) 
**  from  the  Reformation,  gradually  subsided  into  a  still  and 
death-like  repose." 

Now,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  suggest  the  thought — or  let 
me  rather  say  the  fact,  that  the  Reformation  itself  was  one  of 
the  effects  of  previous  subsidence,  or^  to  speak  more  plainly,  of 
decreased  efibrts  to  educate  the  mind  of  nations,  to  form  their 
conscience  and  their  morals ;  of  having  dwindled  down  into  a 
merely  learned  from  a  moral  and  heroic  Church,  I  will  consi- 
der these  as  bygone  questional  and  inquire  whether  the  effect 
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of  tbe  writepB  admission^  as  confined  to  the  present  times, 
does  not  bear  out  abundantlj  my  own  reproof  and  exhorta- 
tions. Shattered  and  broken  by  the  shock  of  the  Reforma- 
tioD,  and  by  the  persccations  which  have  followed  it,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  it  relates  to  England,  has  fallen  into  a 
state  of  powerlessness  and  inanition.  This  is  the  statement  or 
the  excuse  of  the  *'  Reply''  But  I  shall  shortly  show  that 
fallen  into  this  state,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  it,  her  func- 
tions as  a  Church,  have  so  far  ceased,  or  been  so  far  perverted, 
as  to  have  rendered  her  no  longer  a  creativey  no  longer  a 
^aniervative  institute,  as  it  regards  either  the  continuity  of  the 
life  of  nations,  or  the  duration  of  her  own. 

No  matter  from  what  cause  it  may  have  happened  ;  whe- 
ther  from  the  growing  enlightenment  of  the  age,  as  some  de- 
clare, or  from  its  fickleness,  its  levity  and  love  of  change,  as 
others  may  more  truly  think,  it  is  the  fact  that  in  our  times 
our  persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  almost  altogether 
ceased ;  and  though  some  subjects  of  complaint  remain,  great 
acts  of  retractation  and  of  reparation  have  been  nationally  ren- 
dered and  performed.  The  pressure  of  the  hand  of  violence 
is  now  removed,  and  the  Church  of  our  forefathers  has  begun 
to  breathe  again.  Now,  howsoever  its  sceptre  was  first  lost, 
and  whether  or  not  it  ever  will  or  ever  can  be  won  again,  one 
thing  must  certainly  be  clear  to  all  men,  that  neither  can  its 
lost  power  ever  be  regained,  or  even  its  present  influence  be 
finally  preserved,  except  by  the  re-infusion  of  that  spirit  essen* 
tially  conservative  of  states  and  churches,  by  which  its  empire 
was  ori;rinally  obtained  ;  that  spirit  by  which  it  taught  their 
civic  duties  to  subjects,  parliaments  and  kings,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  own  claims  to  respect  in  the  formation  in  the 
nations  of  intelligence  and  conscience.  This,  was,  indeed,  the 
true  *«  Power  of  the  KeySy'  or,  if  such  a  variation  of  the  ex- 
pression may  be  be  allowed  me,  the  true  hey  of  the  ChurcKe 
fopoer ;  the  key  which  gave  to  her  her  influence  on  earth, 
and  so  enabled  her  the  more  eflectually  to  lead  her  flock  into 
the  paths  of  heaven;  (he  noblest  power  which  earthly  rulers 
can  receive,  alike  as  it  regards  extent,  as  well  as  dignity  and 
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grandeur ;  that  power  which  the  decree  of  the  Almighty  halk 
eteroallj  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  in  an  unfailing  ratio  to 
its  performance  of  this  one  condition,  that  it  shall  be  to  nft* 
tions  the  distributor  of  rectitude,  to  mankind  the  creator  of  i 
conscience.  Is  it  possible  that  a  Church  which  claims,  and 
which  had  through  a  long  tract  of  ages,  established  its  cUm 
to  such  a  seal  of  its  eternal  office,  can  have  at  last  descended, 
to  build  its  hopes  of  the  renewal  of  its  glory  on  any  appel^ 
ance  of  a  temporary  preponderance  in  the  scales  of  argiuiieiil» 
of  those  reasons  which  Polemics  deal  in,  in  favour  of  its  dot- 
irines ;  or  that  it  should  reckon  on  those  transient  flnctoatioBi 
of  opinion,  by  which  a  fickle  people,  whose  strength  residii 
alone  in  verbal  disputations,  betake  themselves,  as  oft^  tf 
their  doctrines  of  the  latest  fashion,  appear  to  be  grows 
threadbare,  to  older  tenets  for  the  sake  of  novelty  f  Far  dif* 
ferent  from  this  the  rock  on  which  their  Church  was  fimndid, 
and  on  which  it  has  to  be  rebuilt;  unless,  indeed,  by  chaoging 
its  fouodation,  it  be  itself  resolved  to  change  its  tenure  of  ex- 
istence, and  to  either  live  in  opposition  to  its  own  first  ordi- 
nance of  life,  or  perish  I 

No  more  then  of  our  author's  "  death-like  repose,"  ooless 
they  wish  it  to  become  the  absolute  repose  of  death.  It  eao- 
not  be  allowed  to  him,  the  vain  pretence,  that  it  is  merely  tke 
case  of  a  service  that  is  claimed  by  us,  the  Protestants,  or,  u 
it  were,  the  Oentiles.  It  is  a  question  of  duty ;  and  if  tbey 
will  have  it  to  be  also  a  case  of  Saving,  let  them  not  forget 
that  it  is  a  case  of  their  onm  salvation,  eternal  and  temporali 
as  well  as  ours.  No  ''mother'*  is  released  fi*om  the  obligi^ 
tions  of  "  maternal  care,**  because  the  children  are  ungnte- 
ful.  I,  therefore,  as  a  Protestant,  and  every  Protestant  who 
believes  as  I  do,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was,  and  will  con- 
tinue, until  she  abdicate  her  holy  office  by  abdication  of  iti 
fundamental  duties— a  Church  of  the  Most  High,— Aotaean^ 
to  call  on  her  as  I  have  done.  And,  conscious  of  this  rigbt, 
do  I  thus  solemnly  invoke  her.  ''  Chief  Church  of  Christen- 
dom; and  Thou,  her  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  believed  sucoetfor 
of  St  Peter  I  Arise  I  Put  forth  that  enenry  and  power,  which 
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of  the  writer's  admission,  as  confined  to  the  present  times^ 
does  not  bear  out  abundantly  my  own  reproof  and  exhorta- 
tions. Shattered  and  broken  by  the  shock  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  by  the  persecutions  which  have  followed  it,  the 
Church  of  Bomey  as  it  relates  to  England,  has  fallen  into  a 
state  of  powerlessness  and  inanition.  This  is  the  statement  or 
the  excuse  of  the  *'  Reply.'*  But  I  shall  shortly  show  that 
fallen  into  this  state,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  it,  her  func- 
tions as  a  Church,  have  so  far  ceased,  or  been  so  far  perverted, 
as  to  have  rendered  her  no  longer  a  creative^  no  longer  a 
conservative  institute,  as  it  regards  either  the  continuity  of  the 
life  of  nations,  or  the  duration  of  her  own. 

No  matter  from  what  cause  it  may  have  happened ;  whe- 
ther from  the  growing  enlightenment  of  the  age,  as  some  de- 
clare, or  from  its  fickleness,  its  levity  and  love  of  change,  as 
others  may  more  truly  think,  it  is  the  fact  that  in  our  times 
our  persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  almost  altogether 
ceased ;  and  though  some  subjects  of  complaint  remain,  great 
acts  of  retractation  and  of  reparation  have  been  nationally  ren- 
dered and  performed.     The  pressure  of  the  hand  of  violence 
is  now  removed,  and  the  Church  of  our  forefathers  has  begun 
to  breathe  again.     Now,  howsoever  its  sceptre  was  first  lost, 
and  whether  or  not  it  ever  will  or  ever  can  be  won  again,  one 
thing  must  certainly  be  clear  to  all  men,  that  neither  can  its 
lost  power  ever  be  regained,  or  even  its  present  influence  be 
finally  preserved,  except  by  the  re-iufusion  of  that  spirit  essen* 
tially  conHcrvative  of  states  and  churches,  by  which  its  empire 
was  ori;{inally  obtained ;  that  spirit  by  which  it  taught  their 
civic  duties  to  subjects,  parliaments  and  kings,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  own  claims  to  respect  in  the  formation  in  the 
nations  of  intelligence  and  conscience.     This,  was,  indeed,  the 
true  *^  Power  of  the  Keys^*'  or,  if  such  a  variation  of  the  ex- 
pression may  be  be  allowed  me,  the  true  key  of  the  Church's 
power ;  the  key  which  gave  to  her  her  influence  on  earth, 
and  so  enabled  her  the  more  efiectually  to  lead  her  flock  into 
the  paths  of  heaven;  ihe  noblest  power  which   earthly  rulers 
can  receive,  alike  as  it  regards  extent,  as.  well  as.  dignity  and 
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the  Church  of  England,  has,  with  judicial  UindnoM  ifffuh' 
rantly  decried  and  audaciously  repudiated.     Yet  let  me  at 
the  same  time  tell  him^  that  there  will  be  more  of  RomoM 
zeal  than  of  Catholic  Charity  within  his  bosom,  if  this  ac* 
knowledgement  affords  him  less  of  pain  than  pleasure.     Bat 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  equally  insist  upon  the  perfect  legitimacy 
of  the  argument  I  drew  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Laity  of  tbe 
Catholic  Church,  from  what  I  must  consider  as  the  very  in- 
considerable effect  produced  upon  them   by  that  admirable 
Allocution  of  the  present  Sovereign  Pontiff,  which  reveals  the 
at  once  outrageous  and  perfidious  persecutions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Catholics,  a^  such,  in  Poland ;  an  Allocation 
which,  I  truly  said,  would  once  have  raised  all  Christendom 
from  its  base,  and  blotted  Russia  from  that  map  of  Earope, 
where  only  crimes  and  usurpations  have  given   her  a  place. 
Yet,  declining  as  I  do,  to  go  into  discussion  of  the  melancholy 
question  between  the  Churches,  of  comparatit>e  precedency  of 
sin  and  shame,  I  willingly  admit  that  the  writer  of  the  reply 
may,  justly  as  a  Catholic,  exult  in  the  fact  and  the  character 
of  that  celebrated  document;   and  may,  further,  if  it  be  his 
pleasure,  hold  up  this  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
St.  Peter's,  to  shame  the  lethargies  of  Lambeth.     For,  what 
indeed,  is  it  that  I  myself  am  labouring  for,  except  to  convince 
the  Church  of  Rome  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of  furnishing 
us  with  more,  and  still  more  striking  contrasts^  and  to  pur- 
suade  her  that  though,  in  our  present  condition,  she  may  little 
flatter  herself  with  hope  of  betng  able  to  convert  us  by  her 
arguments,  she  might  do  much,  by  renewing  in  our  sight,  her 
ancient  benefits,  her  wisdom,  and  her  life  ? 

But  whilst  the  author  of  the  *'  Reply  "  does  service  to  truth 
and  to  religion,  by  pointing  out  its  sins  to  the  Church  of 
England,  I  also  was  and  am  no  worse  engaged,  in  indicating 
also  those  of  Rome,  and  especially  its  Priesthood's  in  this 
kingdom.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  pay  that  Church  a  higher 
compliment  than  by  believing  it  may  be  of  use.  I  do  it  with 
but  small  ability,  but  the  suggestions  of  the  simplest  man  may 
well  supply  grave  matter  for  the  self-examination  of  tbe  wise. 
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Now,  though  the  Pontiff's  Allocation,  announcing  the  op- 
pression of  their  Polish  brethren,  has  been  these  two  years  in 
his  subjects*  hands,  I  do  not  hear,   as  yet,  of  any  echo  from 
the  Churches  of  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican.     It  is  not  so  far 
across  the  Irish  Channel^  but  that  we  might  liave  heard  of  it, 
had  there  been  any  agitation  rising,  any  preparations  making 
for  the  defence  of  the  outraged  rights  and  menaced  safety  of 
the  One  Church  Uniyersal,  as  disclosed  in  that  appeal.    The 
only  sounds  I  hear  from  thence  are  those  of  priestly  voices, 
the  loudest  in  the  brawls  of  faction  ;  the  voices  of  priests  ma- 
lignantly and  furiously  engaged  in  declamations  to  excited 
masses  of  an   indeed  distressed,  and  a  not  wisely  governed 
people,  with  the  obvious  tendency^  and  not  obscure  intention  to 
excite  them  to  an  issue  of  rebellion  on  the  peopWs  part,  or 
coercion  on  the  part  of  ihe  government.    And  I  find,  moreover, 
all  this  energy  directed,  not  against  a  recently  invading  and 
atrociously  usurping  government,  engaged  in  an  exterminating 
attempt  to  supplant  tlie  religion  of  such  part  of  the  people  as 
it  might  fail  to  extirpate,  by  torture  and  the  sword  ;  but  against 
a  government  which  has  removed  and  abolished  nearly  every 
vestige  of  the  conflicts  and  antipathies  of  unhappy  ages  past 
away.     Such  seems   to  me  the  occupation  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  there ;  and  such  their  answer  to  the  Allocution,  on 
the  conspiracy  to  utterly  annihilate  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  deed  in  Poland  I 

And,  whilst  the  priesthood  are  engaged  thus,  doth  any  one 
reprove  them  ?  No  admonition  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  hath 
yet,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  been  heard  above  this  braying  discord, 
in  order  to  remind  these  priestly  "Patriots"  of ''their  dege- 
neraey  in  respect  of  citizenship,**  or  to  tell  the  zealots  for  the 
rights  of  religion,  in  a  country  where  they  a  re  not  either  outraged 
or  endangered,  that  it  is  onbehalf  of  i^ome  and  of  Poland  that 
their  voices  ought  to  have  been  heard  ;  that  it  is  by  Russia 
and  not  by  England  that  the  rights  of  Catholicism  are  invaded, 
and  its  very  existence  conspired  against  and  doomed.  If  my 
argument  on  such  a  subject  might  be  shaped  in  what  may 
VOL.  v.  .    G 
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seem  a  jesting  veiD,  I  might  say  that  it  is  an  Irish  Bull  that 
these  priests  are  making ;  and  that  a  Pope's  BuU  is  required 
to  set  them  right.  Yet  what  subject,  indeed,  may  we  not  ab- 
solutely jest  upon;  since,  as  it  should  appear,  we  live  in 
JBedlam? 

As  long,  however,  as  this  madness  rages,  and  thus  infects, 
not  verily  «<  celestial^'*  but  yet  clerical — which  should  be  holt/ — 
bosoms ;  and  so  long  as  the  Pope  shall  not  take  measures  to 
restrain  it,  the  writer  of  the  *'  Reply"  may  well  assure  himself 
that  Poland  may  be  rendered  desolate ;  that  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion may  be  utterly  extinguished;  that  Italy  and  Rome  her- 
self may  be, — as  probably  ere  long  they  will  be, — overrun  and 
occupied  by  the  legions  which  now  occupy  and  are  destroying 
Poland ;  and  that  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church  may 
be  enthroned  in  St.  Peter's,  despite  an  hundred  Allocutions, 
the  bruta  fulmina  of  an  authority  which  will  have  last  its 
strength  with  its  integrity  y  from  the  very  moment  of  its  becoming 
factious.  Can  better  proof  of  this  be  given  than  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  that  it  is  in  the  yery  midst  of  the  discovery 
of  this  new  and  fearful  danger  of  their  Church,  and  of  the 
Pontiff's  proclamation  of  it,  that  the  m\s\e^,  and  yet  priest-led^ 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  are  told — ^with  priestly  sanction  to  the 
statement — that  they,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  must  watch 
their  time  for  that  which  means,  although  it  be  not  called,  r^&e/- 
/lon— when  Russia,  whom  the  Pope  himself  has  shewn  to  be 
their  Churches  mortal  foe,  and  England  who  has  at  last  to  be 
her  chief  if  not  her  sole  defender ^  shall  ^7ici  themselves  at  war 
together?  Insanity,  and  treason  both  to  their  country  and  re- 
ligion, are  able  to  proceed  no  further. 

"  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon, 
•'  That  comes  near  to  the  earth." — 

Upon  this  subject  of  "  the  degeneracy  which  exists  everj- 
where  among  the  subjects  of  the  Holy  See,"  I  will  here  jnst 
pause  to  notice,  that,  throughout  the  Catholic  world,  in  so  far 
as  my  means  of  observation  have  extended,  there  are  symp- 
toms of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  same  factious  distem- 
perature  of  notions,  in  regard  to  Ireland.    The  Frendi,  the 
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Poles,  the  Spaniards,  appear  to  be  alike  infected  with  it.  The 
Count  Montalembert,  in  the  only  conversation  I  ever  had  the 
honour  to  hold  with  him,  and  from  which  I  took  the  presage 
of  that  brilliant  6clat  which  he  has  since  achieved,  let  fall 
some  words  which  indicated  it.  Monsieur  Gustave  de  Beau- 
mont, who  belongs,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  same  class,  in  re- 
gard to  general  political  opinion,  has  published  a  book  on 
Ireland,  which  is  a  very  frenzy  of  distortions.  A  Polish  exile, 
Catholic,  and  man  of  rank,  of  ultra-democratic  opinions, 
amazed  me  once  by  the  assertion  that  Ireland^  as  she  now 
exists,  is  more  oppressed  and  outraged  at  ike  hands  of  England^ 
than  Poland  iSf  or  ever  had  heeuj  at  the  hands  of  Russia  !  An 
assertion  which  induced  me  to  say  that  he  ought  to  know  best 
what  were  the  wrongs  which  his  own  country  had  sustained; 
but  that  if  it  were  the  fact  that  they  wei^  no  greater  than  those 
which  England  now  inflicts  on  Ireland,  he  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  bad  citizen  in  taking  part  in  her  attempted  revolution. 
To  this  remark  I  will,  moreover,  add,  that  if  I  had  not  had 
what  seemed  abundant  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  in 
his  mind,  of  great  sincerity,  in  this  delusion,  so  epidemical  with 
Catholics,  the  assertion  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  the  ut^ 
terer  muck  more  a  Russian  tkan  a  Pole.  So  is  it  however^ 
that  Russia  succeeds  in  teaching  the  citizens  of  every  state»  to 
say  what  a  citizen  of  Russia  only  should  say,— what  Russian 
interests  are  served  by,  and  those  of  his  own  country  ruined. 
These  false  ideas  had,  I  suppose,  their  origin,  in  old  traditions 
of  unhappy  times;  and  yet,  perchance,  the  hand  of  Russia 
may  have  had  an  actual  share  in  their  dissemination.  She 
assisted  to  hum  London  in  Lord  George  Gordon's  time.  A 
plan  for  burning  London  in  our  own  tiroes  has  been  said  to 
have  been  tendered  to  the  Chartists  by  a  so-called  Polish  exile; 
who  has  been  treated  and  considered  by  those  exiles  generally, 
as  notking  but  a  Russian  agent.  Her  kand  is  ever  busy  where- 
ever  her  objects  may  be  served  ;  and  if  there  should  at  any 
time  occur  a  political  conflagration  in  Ireland,  she  will  not 
fail  to  add  her  brand  to  it — as  she  did  in  the  case  of  the  first 
American  and  the  last  Canadian  rebellion— more  secretly  or 
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openly  accordiDg  as  from  circumstances  she  dares  or  dares  not 
let  her  deeds  appear.  And  yet,  she  needs  not  be  verj  caa* 
tious.  She  has  never  been  called  to  account.  How  curious  it 
would  be,  and  yet  how  probable — nay,  let  me  rather  say  how 
certain, — if  she,  who  is  in  effect,  in  a  state  of  actual  warfare 
with  all  Churches  and  all  Nations,  by  virtue  of  her  certain  and 
not  secret  standing  policy  to  attain  to  universal  empire,  and 
part  of  whose  design  it  is  to  make  that  empire  durable  by 
connecting  it  with  religion  ;  who  therefore  aims  at  the  de- 
struction of  every  form  of  Christianity  except  the  Greek — that 
Church  of  Constantine,  which  is  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  her 
re-united  empire  of  the  east  and  west— how  curious,  I  say, 
if  she,  who  will  be  seen  to  have  employed,  as  one  of  her  most 
powerful  instruments  for  those  designs,  the  mutual  animosities 
of  Catholics  and  ProtestantSy  whom  she  has  only  to  divide  to 
conquer^  should,  whilst  smiting  upon  one  hand  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Poland,  and  inciting  Prussia  to  array  the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany  against  her  on  the  other,  have  also  suc- 
cessfully made  use  of  the  same  insane  antipathies^  in  turning 
aside  the  notice ^  and  resentments  of  the  Catholic  Church  at 
large y  from  her  own  acts  in  Poland,  to  the  imaginary  griev- 
ances supposed  to  he  inflicted  on  Iter  by  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland!  Yes,  how  fatally  curious, — if  faction  and  the  pas- 
sions would  give  men  leave  to  see, — might  to  the  Pope  him- 
self  appear,  such  a  solution  of  the  reason  why  his  extraordinary 
Allocution  should  have  fallen  blunted  to  tlie  ground,  and  become 
the  source  of  danger  rather  than  security  ;  and  such  a  discovery 
that  he  had  been  himself  the  cause  of  his  own  failure,  by  not 
rebuking  and  restraining  the  factious  frenzy  of  his  Priests  in 
Ireland,  till,  like  the  judgment-smitten  King  of  Thebes,^  they 
have    become    unable   to  see  realities,   or  to  discern   them 

•  So  also  might  we  proceed  from  classic  fables  to  iUnstrate 
other  parts  of  this  unnatural  warfare  between  Catholic  SLud  Pro^ 
testant— for  what  is  there  which  the  wisdom  of  these  primeval 
allegories  did  not  prefigure?— by  likening  the  rage  of  the  former 
to  the  frenzy  with  which  the  mother  of  Pentheus  effected  the 
dismemberment  of  her  son,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  the  dilacen- 
tion  of  the  Titan;— that  Son  of  Heaven  and  Earth— by  the 
zeal  of  his  own  fanatic  votaries. 
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SINGLY.  In  this  perversion  of  the  faculty  of  vision,  this  vrorse 
than  vinous  infuriation,  they  are  alike  unable  to  comprehend 
Catholicism^  and  Protestantism^  according  to  their  natural  and 
true  appearances,  "  Et  geminos  Soles  duplicesque  ostendere 
Thedas." 

The  author  of  the  "  Reply**  reminds  me  in  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  his  Church,  and  of  her  power,  of  the  late  rescript' 
vtrhich  had  stayed  the  march  of  Prussian  violence  against  the 
Catholics  in  the  matter  of  the  bishoprics  of  Cologne  and  Posen. 
That  act  and  rescript  were  assuredly  deserving  of  much  ho- 
nour ;  and  the  Catholics  of  Prussia  were  happily  sufficiently 
imposing,  as  to  power  and  numbers,  to  be  able  to  defend  their 
rights  against  their  king.  But  strenuous  as  it  seems  they  were 
in  self-defence,  what  say  they  to  the  case  of  Poland^  where  it 
is,  indeed,  alone  their  brethren  and  their  church  that  suffer  ? 
What  measures  have  they  taken,  or  what  words  uttered  in  sup- 
port of  the  rights  and  safety  of  their  church  at  large,  as  shewn 
to  be  so  mortally  endangered  in  that  authoritative  Allocution  ? 
And  if  Rescripts  and  Allocutions  be  still  indeed  so  powerful, 
what  follows  but  that  all  the  wrongs  which  Europe  and  the 
Church  and  Poland  have  so  long  sustained  from  Russia,  have 
remained  unresisted  and  unredressed,  not  from  the  want  of 
means  but  from  the  want  of  care  ?  Where  slept  the  tardy  re- 
scripts and  the  lazy  allocutions,  when  Poland  was  conspired 
against,  invaded  and  partitioned,  at  a  time  when  the  rights  of 
the  Catholic  church  were,  indeed,  professed — and  but  professed 
— to  be  secured  by  the  same  treaties  which  destroyed  the  rights 
of  Poland?  Defence  of  the  past  is  utterly  impossible ;  but 
let  us  not,  by  concealing  the  error ^  deprive  ourselves  of  every 
prospect  of  amendment  for  the  future.  If  that  insanity  which 
sent  Napoleon  to  Moscow,  and  also  the  storm  which  smote 
hira  there,  were — as  the  writer  of  the  "  Reply"  suggests 
—the  effects  of  the  Pope's  anathema,  what  influence  or  what 
spell  withheld  the  same  uplifted  curse  from  falling  on  the 
heads  of  Catherine  and  Frederick  ?  Or  what  was  there  in  their 
laurels  which  protected  them  against  the  lightning  which 
withered  those  upon  Napoleon's  brow  ?    But  this  is  all  mere 
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trifliDg.  The  Pope  has  the  power  of  staying  injustice  io 
Europe,  or  he  has  it  not.  If  he  havCj  he  has  not  dulj  used  it. 
If  he  have  not,  it  can  only  have  departed  from  him  by  the 
neglect  to  use  it.  He  Vtuy  recover  it  again  by  the  same  means 
by  which  it  was  at  first  acquired;  and  if  he  do  not  recover  ft, 
he  has  lost  for  ever  the  power  of  defending  the  existence  of  the 
Church  itself. 

But  in  order  to  protect  myself  against  misjudgment  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  the  "  Reply,"  and  of  his  church,  I  desire 
I  may  be  judged  by  the  general  scope  and  intention  of  my 
words,  both  in  the  original  article  and  in  this  letter.  My  only 
object  was  and  is  to  appeal  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  per- 
formance of  those  essential  functions  of  a  church  which  the 
Church  of  England  now  professes  itself,  by  its  very  constitution 
to  have  abdicated— which,  at  any  rate,  it  does  in  no  respec* 
perform — which  it  never  has  effectually  performed — for  the 
performance  of  which  Mr.  Urquhart  has  in  vain  appealed  to 
it — and  in  regard  to  which  I  also  have,  in  the  article  remarked 
on  in  the  "  Reply,"  endeavoured  to  discharge  my  conscience, 
by  joining  my  implorings  to  his  solemn  and  impressive  adjura* 
tions.  I  see  not  that  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  hath  cause 
to  blame  me  for  having  done  what  I  was  able  to  do  to  induce 
the  author  of  that  long-to-be-remembered  although  disregarded 
effort  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  England  the 
contrast  of  its  present  principles  and  practice  with  those  of 
that  anterior  and  truly  venerable  church,  which,  so  far  from 
repudiating  the  relations  between  religion  and  what  are  now 
called  politics,  had  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  the  state  itself 
upon  religion,  or,  in  other  words,  on  morals.  He  cannot  be 
the  worst  friend  to  the  modern  Church  of  England  who  is 
anxious  to  direct  her  thoughts  to  that  example.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  upon  the  other  hand,  might  well  consider  him  a 
better  Catholic  than  many  of  her  own  degenerate  sons,  vrho, 
although  still  bound  to  her  by  the  dead  ligature  of  forms 
and  rites,  are  less  sensible  of,  and  less  attached  to  her  by  an 
internal  bond  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  veneration,  for  boundless 
benefits  conferred  on  Christendom,  than  is  the  writer  of  this 
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hastily  composed  letter.  And  if,  in  addressing  myself  to  either 
Church,  any  tincture  of  reproach,  of  taunt,  of  sarcasm,  should 
have  been  perforce  expressed  from  my  labouring  feelings,  it 
will  be  the  greater  honour  to  their  charity  and  meekness  to 
receive  it  with  allowance. 

The  author  of  the  **  Reply  "  will  also  be  good  enough  to 
consider  that,  in  speaking  of  his  Church  with  blame,  I  do  so 
only  in  the  act  of  placing  a  prediction  of  her  early  downfall 
upon  record,  except  upon  the  sole  condition  of  her  own  per- 
ception of  those  faults  as  the  causes  of  that  actual  danger.  It 
seems  to  me  that  she  has  deviated  from  her  own  first  standard^ 
not  in  the  minuter  things  of  doctrine  and  interpretation,  but 
in  the  greater  elements  of  wisdom ;  and  in  her  own  conception 
of  her  chief  vocation,  of  bringing  men  to  knowledge  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  communities ;  and  that,  until  she  re- 
sume that  office,  she  can  have  no  other  power  amongst  them 
than  that  which  the  demagogue  possesses  over  the  populace ; 
a  power  apparent  only,  and  not  real,  and  confined  to  the 
faculty  of  urging  them  onwards,  but  without  the  power  of 
guiding  or  restraining  them,  in  their  own  course  of  folly  and 
of  crime.  And  it  also  seems  to  me,  accordingly,  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  her  own  existence^  as  well  as  her  own  useful* 
ness,  that  she  should  now  return  to  her  first  course,  and  make 
herself  indeed  a  light  to  guide  men  to  the  truth:  that  her  true 
Crusade  has  now  to  be  begun  ;  and  that  she  ought  not  to 
despise  these  thoughts  because  no  eloquent  and  vehement 
Peter  the  Hermit  exhorts  her  to  the  task,  and  that  it  is  but 
one  not  born  amongst  the  prophets,  nor  worthy  to  unloose 
their  shoes,  who  has  been,  as  it  were,  inspired,  in  such  way  as 
he  might,  to  give  them  a  more  humble  utterance. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  past  which  is  not  redeemable ;  no- 
thing in  the  difficulties  of  the  present  which  may  not  be  sur- 
mounted; nothing  in  any  possible  dream  of  the  future  too 
grand  and  glorious  for  Rome  to  realise.  The  one  thing  want- 
ing is  to  come  to  know  her  dangers^  her  condition,  and  her 
duties ;  and  afterwards  to  comprehend  the  full  sufficiency  of 
power  to  which  the  possession  of  that  knowledge,  and  the 
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performance  of  those  duties  would  of  themselves  condact  her. 
But  the  raovement,  to  have  all  its  grandeur  and  effect,  should 
emanate  from  her  inmost  centre,  and  be  impregnate  with  the 
personality  of  her  chief  and  head.  A  sovereign  pontiff, 
labouring  with  such  views  as  these,  would  re-create  a  soul  in 
Christendom  of  such  resistless  energy  and  power,  as  would, 
with  the  facility  of  miracle,  change,  more  or  less,  each  mind 
in  Europe;  and  chafige — sure  pledge  of  grand  results, — Us 
noblest  minds  the  most  extensively  !  And  what  would  not  such 
men  as  Catholicism  may  count  in  numbers,  such  men  for 
instance  as  Count  Montalembert,  soon  become,  under  the 
aggrandising  inspirations  of  a  movement  such  as  this  ? 

I  may  be  pleading  against  Protestantism.  No  matter.  I 
plead  for  virtue  and  religion.  If  the  Church  of  England  will 
abdicate,  let  the  Church  of  Rome  resume  the  abdicated  mitre. 
Nations  can  do  better  without  a  government  than  without  a 
church.  Without  a  church,  indeed,  they  cannot  long  possess 
government.  Let  Rome,  then,  if  she  will  not  abdicate,  now 
give  us  a  church  again.  Nor  is  there  on  this  earth's 
round  orb  one  Christian  soul,  who,  however  unable  he  might 
be  to  sink  his  doctrinal  opinions,  would  bow  down  his  heart 
in  deeper  reverence  before  the  genius  of  that  movement  than 
the  writer  of  these  words.  To  what  less  thing  could  be  com- 
pared such  an  awakening  from  a  sleep-like  death,  and  such  a 
resumption  of  her  robes  of  light,  than  to  the  most  august  of 
miracles,— the  resurrection  and  transfiguration  of  the  Lord? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Charles  Attwood. 


EFFECT  OP  THE  MISUSE  op  FAMILIAR  WORDS 
ON  THE  CHARACTER  op  MEN,  and  the  FATE 
OP  NATIONS. 

No.  III. 


PREEDOM— CONSTITUTION. 


.   .   .  \oywy  yap,  6v 
Ni/v  loTiy  &,y^y  &XXa  r^c  i/'wx^C  ^«p** — Sophocles. 

"  That  nation  will  be  powerful  where  every  man  performs  his 
duty;  and  every  man  will  perform  his  duty  who  considers 
himself  under  the  law  of  Christ." — Samuel  Johnson. 

"Ye  shall  know  the  tree  by  its  fruits.'* 


If  a  man  is  stopped  by  a  body  of  water,  not  stagnant 
but  flowing  on,  he  does  not  content  himself  with  wonder- 
ing at  the  phenomenon,  but  inquires  into  its  history,  traces 
it  back,  ascertains  its  source,  observes  how  it  has  gained 
volume,  how  impetus — in  fact,  he  forms  the  idea  of  a 
stream,  and  ascertains  it  to  be  continuous,  speeding  by 
descent,  strengthened  by  duration,  shed  down  from  the 
heavens,  rising  in  the  summits  of  the  earth,  and  descend- 
ing to  the  ocean  which  conceals  its  bounds.  When  a  sound 
which  has  not  sprung  up  in  our  day,  but  has  descended 
from  the  generations  of  old,  is  presented  to  us,  shall  we 
be  content  with  marvelling  at  the  phenomenon?  Shall 
we  not  ask  what  land  it  has  traversed,  what  leaps  it  has 
taken,  what  changes  undergone  1  Shall  we  not  look  up 
to  the  heights  from  which  it  may  have  sprung  ? 

We  drink  language  as  we  do  water ;  our  health  of  Ixniy 
and  mind  depends  on  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  visible  effects  of  bitter  waters  serve  to  warn  us 
against  their  use ;  but  the  poison  conveyed  by  the  stream 
of  time  exhilarates  and  inebriates  its  victims.  Into  this 
stream  whole  nations  have  been  cast  and  have  putrefied ; 
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and  all  the  past  flows  in  upon  us,  not  in  the  history  we 
study,  but  in  the  speech  that  we  endure. 

The  history  of  a  term  is  the  history  of  a  nation :  but  the 
one  and  the  other  is  not  summed  up  in  what  it  actually 
represents  or  thinks.  We  must,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
river,  trace  it  back  to  its  source ;  we  may  then  see  how  it 
has  been  changed,  and  how  it  effected  change  in  the  nation 
using  it.  Until  this  be  done,  we  can  use  no  word  honestly 
or  intelligently;  and  it  is  thus  only  that  any  man  can 
render  to  himself  an  account  of  his  nation^s  past  life,  or 
acquire  any  knowledge  of  its  present  state. 

We  have  heretofore  shewn  that  words  in  common  use, 
borrowed  from  the  dead  languages,  were  lying  represen- 
tatives of  themselves  as  existing  in  their  original  tongue ; 
that  they  were  introduced  to  deceive,  and  presented  fal- 
lacies whenever  used ;  and,  consequently,  that  these  cha- 
racters belonged  to  every  one  who  used  these  terms.  For 
it  is  perfectly  self-evident  that  a  man  must  be  what  his 
language  is;  and  that  no  man  utters  a  false  term,  or 
fallacious  proposition,  or  immoral  maxim,  that  is  not  at 
once  the  victim  and  the  agent  of  such  falsehood,  fallacy, 
and  sin.  Thus  have  we  dealt  with  the  terms  ^^barbarism*' 
— "  civilisation" — "  religious" — "  political ; "  thus  have  we 
dealt  with  the  maxims  flowing  from  them.  If  these  lofty 
regions  have  been  reached  and  submerged  by  the  polluted 
tide,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  all  minor  and  subordinate 
affairs!  It  is  not  tests  that  are  now  wanted  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  poison :  that  we  have  proved — it  is  not 
that  in  our  metaphysical  language  there  is  the  danger  of 
being  liable  to  error,  but  it  is  that  every  expression  that 
we  use  is  false.  The  labour,  then,  is  to  turn  men's  watch- 
fulness to  their  lips;  to  shew  them  to  themselves— each 
to  himself — the  instrument  of  all  evil. 

If  one  word  more  than  another  could  be  esteemed  free 
from  error  and  but  incentive  to  good,  it  would  be  that 
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term  which  we  employ  to  designate  the  government  under 
which  we  live.  By  it  is  secured  repose  from  trouble,  pro- 
tection against  danger,  punishment  for  guilt,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  physical  and  mental  fruits;  and  lest  these 
should  bring  sloth,  cowardice  and  decay,  care  is  also 
required  at  our  hands,  discipline  imposed  upon  us,  and 
anxiety  suggested,  qualifying  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
happiness  that  we  possess,  by  the  necessity  of  protecting 
it.  Such  is,  as  many  have  conceived,  the  government  of 
England ;  such  at  least  it  is  the  aim  of  those  to  make  iU 
who  doubt  that  it  is  so  already.  Whether,  then,  in  idea 
or  in  possession,  the  corresponding  term  should  present  a 
simplicity  of  thought,  an  accuracy  of  definition,  and  an  in« 
spiration  of  conjoint  excellencies,  pertaining  to  a  thing  per- 
fectly known :  the  term  that  is  used  is  Freedom. 

Let  us  now  weigh  it,  analyze  it,  trace  its  history,  and 
observe  its  efiects. 

The  word  Freedom  is  not  a  sound  invented  or  com- 
pounded by  any  one  of  us;  each  of  us  has  learned  to 
articulate  it.  He  has  accepted  it  as  representing  ideas 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  his  mind  before  it  was 
conscious  of  any  mental  effort,  by  which  henceforward  he 
was  to  think,  but  on  which  it  became,  therefore,  impossible 
that  he  should  ever  think.'*' 

It  has  descended  to  us  from  generation  to  generation ; 
through  the  vibrations  of  our  lips  it  passes  from  remote 
antiquity;  and  will  descend  to  remote  posterity;  using  as 
it  proceeds  reasoning  beings  as  instrumental  chords :  yet 
we  fancy  we  perform  mental  effort  each  time  we  select 
the  term  and  give  it  utterance,  and  that  it  is  by  an  exer- 
cise of  free-will  that  we  have  adjusted  the  ideas  of  which 
it  is  the  symbol. 

*  That  is,  until  he  has  escaped  out  of  his  country *8  stream, 
and  entered  the  stream  of  language  of  some  race  differing  greatly 
from  his  own. 
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Freedom  is  a  term  compounded  by  adjoining  to  a  sylla- 
ble that  has  sense,  a  syllable  that  has  none.  Free  is 
a  common  adjective.  Simple  adjectives  cannot  stand 
by  themselves,  yet  present  distinct  ideas,  such  as  "good,** 
**high,"  "proud,"  &c.  Free  presents  none — is  an  ex- 
ception, not  in  grammar,  but  in  the  adaptation  of  sense 
to  syntax ;  it  implies  but  the  absence  of  something,  free 
from  sorrow,  pain,  guilt,  debt,  contagion,  &c.  It  is 
synonymous  with  not,  except  that  we  do  not  say,  free 
from  joy,  virtue,  health,  &c.  With  this  restriction  to 
designating  things  that  are  undesirable,  not  and  free 
are  termini  convertibiles.  Being  an  adjective,  it  allows  a 
variety  of  construction  which  a  negative  particle  would 
not  have  suffered,  and  which  much  endangers  clearness 
of  expression,  and  therefore  accuracy  of  sense ;  for  the 
thought  must  as  essentially  depend  upon  the  order  of  a 
language  as  it  does  upon  the  structure  of  its  terms. 

The  idea  of  "  not,"  being  involved  in  an  adjective,  a 
prism  as  it  were  is  presented  to  the  vision — the  objects 
are  seen  in  a  different  way ;  but  how  great  would  be  the 
change  if  out  of  this  negative  adjective  a  positive  sub- 
stantive could  be  formed  ? 

A  process  has  been  in  operation  since  the  last  half 
of  the  life  of  the  world,  by  which  an  adjective  is  con- 
verted into  a  substantive — a  transformation  too  won- 
derful to  be  conceived,  and  therefore  daily  practised 
without  thought.  Thus,  "  the  meek  (men  or  persons) 
shall  inherit  the  earth,"  may  be  converted  into  ''  meekness 
shall  inherit  the  earth."  Meek  was  disqualified  from 
standing  alone,  and  then  it  was  the  persons  that  were  to 
inherit ;  the  earth  was  to  belong  to  those  persons.  Meek- 
ness not  only  stands  alone,  but  commands;  the  other 
words  in  the  sentence  become  not  merely  subordinate,  but 
dependent  upon  it.  When  we  say  "  good,"  we  refer  to  a 
man  or  thing,  the  object  must  be  fixed  in  the  mind's  eye. 
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which  therefore  can  not  wander  into  vacancj,  nor  drag 
speech  thither  after  it.  But  men  of  latter  times  have 
broken  through  this  restraint;  they  have  found  an  escape 
from  sense;  and  the  process  they  define — as  taking  the 
common  parts  from  many  things  wherewith  to  construct 
abstract  ideas — essences^  which  are  henceforward  to  exist 
without  subject  matter.  With  these  henceforward  we 
work ;  by  these  we  perceive ;  with  these  we  reason,  that  is, 
dispute;  as  children  we  receive  them ;  as  men  we  are  used 
by  them  ;  and  our  life  is  expended  in  forming,  following, 
adjusting,  and  defining  them.  These  pseudo-substantives 
are  the  pivots  of  our  sentences ;  they  are  our  idols^  for 
we  obey  in  them  the  work  of  our  own  hands.  We  bow 
down  before  them ;  we  subject  all  things  to  them ;  and 
construct  a  verbal  world  of  false  existence,  that  excludes 
the  real  one. 

Almost  all  such  words  are  derived  from  the  dead  lan- 
guages. The  cheat  would  have  been  too  glaring  in  our 
native  tongue.  Let  any  one  fix  his  thought  upon  a  modern 
sentence  and  search  for  its  contents,  he  will  find  that  he 
can  discard  every  metaphysical  substantive  of  Greek  or 
Latin  origin,  or  convert  it  into  the  corresponding  adjective 
without  loss  of  any  sense  that  the  sentence  conveyed.  Such 
a  process  would  leave,  indeed,  few  modern  sentences 
extant.  If  any  one  will  listen  in  like  manner  to  a  dis- 
cussion, he  will  find  that  if  he  takes  out  the  Greek  and 
Latin  words,  or  rather  the  pseudo  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  he  will  put  an  end  to  the  difference.  By  such  a 
process  the  sentence  will  not  be  weakened — the  thought, 
not  strangled  but  made  clear,  and  the  rule  that  would  im- 
prove the  style,  would  save  the  nation.  But  alas!  to  us  a 
language  is  commendable  in  its  richness,  not  in  its  simplicity, 
in  its  volume,  not  in  its  power.  The  glossy  surface  of  the 
turbid  and  sluggish  stream  is  dearer  to  us  than  the  trans- 
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parent  purity  of  tbe  highland  source;  and  we  treat  so 
differently  the  sight  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  thai  we 
labour  to  obtain  for  the  one,  what  we  should  labour  to 
cure  in  the  other.  ^^  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans — ^bad 
they  not  the  self-same  images?"  What!  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  '^populatio"  in  Latin.  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  "educatio?'*— Is  there  such  a  thing  as  '^deitas" 
or  *•  qualitas  ?'* — No,  **  people"  woi  people — "  to  teach"  or 
"  to  bring  up"  was  a  verb ;  there  were,  therefore,  no  theories 
of  peopling,  and  no  doctrines  about  bringing  up— the  first 
belonged  to  tbe  laws  by  which  wrong  should  be  prevented 
— the  second  was  considered  with  reference  to  the  thing  to 
be  taught.  ^'  But  what  is  all  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients, 
if  not  abstraction,  as  virtue,  truth,  &c.?''  No,  they  spoke  of 
<*  the  beautiful,"  "  the  good,"  *'  the  true"— or  that  which 
was  beautiful—good — true.  They  used  the  advantage 
given  them  over  us  in  the  structure  of  their  language — 
the  neuter  of  tbe^^jective,  KoXoy,  aXriOaoy.  *' But  did  they 
not  say  also  aXi;0€(a?"  Yes,  but  that  was  a  goddess! 
There  was  no  ambiguity — it  was  personation,  and  it  is  as 
idolaters  that  we  despise  them !  The  idolatry  of  the 
ancients  was  an  aid  to  the  imagination — ours,  fetters  to 
the  mind.  **  There  is  no  goddess^'  says  Polybius,  **  equal 
in  nature  to  truth  ;"  he  is  conscious  of  what  he  says,  he 
uses  his  words— they  do  not  use  him.  Idolatry  indeed  I 
Their  night  was  clearer  than  our  day. 

However,  there  is  a  distinct  idea  of  good  and  bad,  out 

*  Quality  IB  itself  perhaps  the  most  singular  illustration  of 
this  prurient  creativeness.  Oat  of  the  word  used  in  asking  a 
question,  namely — Qiialisy  a  substantive,  and  one  of  the 
most  important,  has  been  formed.  How  bewildered  a  Roman 
would  be  to  understand  the  word,  and  how  impossible  to  trans- 
late it  into  Latin ; — we  even  could  not  translate  it  into  English. 
E.  O.  For  instance— whatism,  whatishness. 
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of  which  goodness  and  badness  are  in  this  deleterious 
manner  created  ;  but  to  make  a  substantive  out  of  free,  you 
must  abstract  something  from  nothing.  Silence,  void, 
darkness,  are  before  you,  you  would  condense  their  es- 
sences? You  have  that  already  in  **  nothingness."  We 
have,  however,  achieved  **/r«edom,"  which  must  be  synony- 
mous with  nothingness— since  free  and  nothing  are  so. 
But  perhaps  there  may  be  some  latent  sense  in  the  ad« 
joined  letters  d,  o,  m.  These  are  suffixes  implying  an 
inherent  condition,  as  the  adjective  subjoined  expresses 
a  predicated  quality.  There  is  **  kingdom"  and  "prince- 
dom," ''  popedom,"  &c. — So  in  German^  there  is  Fursthen- 
thum,  Koiiigtbum,  &c.  these  express  the  state  of  prince, 
the  power  of  king,  and  so  on.  Dom  is  joined  to  a  thing — to 
a  substantive,  never  except  in  the  case  of  freedom^  to  an  ad- 
jective. It  is  added  to  those  substantives  only  which  repre* 
sent  real  and  known  things,  not  to  those  which  represent 
abstractions.  It  could  not  be  connected  with  happiness^ 
goodness^  virtue^  truth ;  you  could  not  say  excessiveness^m^ 
or  seTtsitiveness-^omf  no  more  than  you  could  add  it  to 
the  mere  adjective  and  make  it  excess-dom  or  sensitive^omj 
yet  excessive  and  sensitive  are  words  of  the  same  cha- 
racter and  quality  as  free;  and  if  dom  added  to  them 
would  constitute  non-sense,  so  must  it  in  the  other 
case,  the  difference  only  being,  that  in  the  first  case 
the  absurdity  is  glaring  because  not  practised.  Thus 
"  freedom"  in  grammar  is  a  solecism— in  etymology  a  con- 
tradiction ;  no  wonder  that  it  should  prove  a  failure  in 
practice  and  a  stumbling-block  in  sense. 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  distinction  between 
"  kingdom"  and  "  princedom."  Princedom  means  rights 
and  authority,  in  exercise ;  kingdom  has  a  real  not  a  personal 
application.  "  The  king,"  and  *<  kingdom,"  was  the  earliest 
designation  of  the  British  state,  as  that  of  "the  emperor," 
and  "  the  empire,"  was  of  Germany.     Herein  is   repre- 
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sented  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  head,  and  the  use  and 
functions  of  the  body.  The  king,  representing  the  state, 
could  do  nothing  save  for  it  and  by  it.  Each  of  the  com- 
munities out  of  which  the  state  was  composed  (not  into 
which  it  was  divided)  did  deliberate,  and  must  have  as- 
sented, before  a  measure  could  be  executed;  and  the 
whole  of  that  weight  of  thought  and  will  was  placed  against 
the  infraction  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  business,  as  much 
as  against  the  infraction  of  law  in  the  exercise  of  violence. 
This  was  the  kingdom;  and  the  difference  of  that  word  then, 
with  what  it  stands  for  now — being  but  a  term  of  geo- 
graphy— is  shewn  in  this,  that  where  so  used  in  an  old 
writer  it  has  to  be  translated  into  our  tongue.*  And 
how  changed  the  quality  of  king,  when  we  speak  of  the 
king  as  an  estate  of  the  realm. 

But,  then,  there  was  formerly  a  word  intervening  between 
king  and  kingdom,  and  possessed  of  the  same  value  as 
princedom ;  that  was  *'  kingship '*  This  word  was  common' 
and  the  sense  it  more  emphatically  conveyed  whenever  the 
word  king  was  used ;  and  as  *<  there  was  no  distinction  in 
law  between  kingship  and  the  exercise  of  it,"  so  was  there 
in  the  common  judgment  no  doubt,  '*  that  to  take  away 
the  exercise  is  to  take  away  the  thing."t  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  common  sense  even  of  that  period 
to  have  conceived  a  king  barred  by  subjects,  not  in  open 
rebellion,  but  professing  redundant  loyalty,  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions;  or  a  king,  not  in  durance  or  con- 
straint, submitting  to  the  deprivation.  No  wonder  that  the 
words  of  the  two  ages  should  no  longer  coincide,  where  the 
change  has  become  such  that  our  forefathers  could  not 

*  "Those  words  of  Grotius,  ' Rex  and  Regnam/  I  ahould 
translate  into  English,  *  King  and  Parliament.'  " — Pleadings  in 
Campbell  v.  Hall ;  Loffs  Reports. 

t  Polfexen  in  conferences  of  the  Convention  Parliament  on 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  1688. 
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believe  our  state  possible,  and  we  are  powerless  to  compre- 
hend theirs. 

This  fallacy,  included  in  Freedom^  is  peculiarly  lively  and 
subtle.  It  is  part  of  our  social  condition.  It  is  native 
and  not  exotic.  It  has  indeed  a  real  and  ancient  value 
which  has  no  analogy  to  the  meaning  which  is  applied  to 
it  in  the  present  day  ;  but  taking  it  as  it  is  used,  being 
of  our  own  tongue,  we  cannot  expose  it  through  that 
tongue  as  in  the  cases  of  words  derived  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  There  the  English  helped  us  to  contrast  the  present 
and  the  ancient  sense, — here  the  fallacy  derives  strength 
and  confirmation  from  that  very  source  whence  in  the 
other  cases  we  obtained  the  means  of  analysis  and  ex- 
posure. 

After  we  have  got  this  substantive  "  Freedom,"  we  at  once 
acknowledge  that  it  is  no  substantive;  for  our  most  promi* 
nent  and  common  use  of  it  is  as  the  adjective  from  which 
it  is  formed,  or  as  the  particle  with  which  it  is  synony- 
mous. We  say  ••  freedonvfrom  tyranny,"  •*  freedom  from 
danger,"  just  as  much  as  we  would  say  "free  from  tyranny," 
"  not  in  danger." 

A  modern  writer  has  exclaimed,  "  It  is  liberty  that  is 
ancient— it  is  despotism  that  is  new."  The  thing  was  old, 
but  the  name  is  new;  whilst  what  they  mean  by  freedom 
did  exist — it  had  no  name.  Liberty  came  after  slavery, 
and  is  known  only  in  contrast  therewith.  Health  is  known 
only  by  disease.  After  subjugation  by  a  domestic  or  a 
foreign  tyrant,  they  sought  to  free  themselves.  Having  done 
BO,  the  word  had  no  longer  a  legitimate  sense  or  use.  The 
word  being  suffered  to  remain,  every  indistinct  notion 
catches  at  it  as  a  term  by  which  to  be  known,  or  which 
it  might  appropriate,  and  thus  has  it  been  the  receptacle 
and  the  source  of  confusion. 

A  child  under  the  tutelage  of  its  parents  may  look  to 
becoming  free  therefrom,  but  when  it  is  emancipated  it  is 

VOL.  V.  H 
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not  then  said  to  be  possessed  of  freedom ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  freedom  it  has  achieved  from  parental  tutelage  is  not 
substituted  in  lieu  of  the  sense  it  ought  to  entertain  of 
respect  for  its  duties  and  obligations.  If,  however,  instead 
of  saying  the  cliild  has  arrived  at  man's  estate,  we  said  be 
has  arrived  at  the  state  of  freedom,  we  should,  as  in  tha 
case  of  the  community,  destroy  the  sense  of  duty ;  and  the 
same  confusion  would  arise  in  private  concerns,  that  we 
observe  around  us  in  political  and  public  opinions.  But 
the  child,  from  the  moment  he  ceases  to  have  a  master  to 
control  him  and  a  parent  to  correct  him,  has  to  cultifrate 
his  own  reason,  to  protect  himself  against  the  new  master 
under  whom  he  may  fall — and  that  is  himself — through  the 
weakness  of  his  own  judgment,  or  the  passions  of  bis  tem- 
perament. It  is  not,  therefore,  into  a  state  of  freedom 
that  he  passes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  into  one  of  care  to 
keep  himself  free  from  error.  If  he  succeeds,  he  is  not 
said  to  be  possessed  of  freedom  from  error,  any  more  than  of 
freedom  from  tutelage,  but  is  said  simply  to  conduct  him- 
self as  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man.  There  is  no  con- 
fusion in  the  terms,  and  consequently  there  is  integrity  in 
the  practice. 

Those  who  speak  of  freedom  intend  to  imply  a  whole- 
some, that  is  to  say  a  virtuous  state,  and  as  the  good  con* 
duct  of  a  man  depends  upon  his  governing  himself,  so  of 
the  nation.  But  in  the  origin,  a  child  is  nothing — it  is 
moulded  into  the  form  of  those  around  it — not  so  nations ; 
in  their  origin,  they  possess  their  peculiar  characters — 
those  characters  which  give  them  a  distinct  name  and  a 
subsequent  history — originally  they  are  all  of  one  mind, 
lliere  are  nations  living  to-day,  specimens  of  that  original 
condition,  and  which  still  preserve  their  primeval  charac- 
ters.   These  are  the  Red  Indians  and  the  Circassians.* 

*  Montaigne  regrets  that  the  Red  Indians  were  not  discovered 
or  made  known  to  the  European  world,  while  there  yet  lived 
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There  is  no  one  who  has  seen  them  that  does  not  know 
that  the  one  is  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  They  have  no 
laws,  nor  even  a  written  language !  Laws  have  only 
sprung  where  differences  have  arisen,  and  differences  have 
arisen  among  nations  as  among  individuals,  by  the  misuse 
of  terms.  But  these  races  ascend  to  a  period  and  repre- 
sent the  condition  of  communities,  anterior  to  laws,  nor 
can  you  say  that  for  either  of  these  races  there  could  be 
a  founder;  there  might  arise  amongst  them  a  singu- 
larly great  and  able  man,  one  who  by  his  military 
prowess  and  capacity  might  save  his  countrymen  from 
danger,  or  who  by  his  art  and  dexterity  might  frustrate 
the  designs  of  neighbours  against  them — he  might  thereby 
concentrate  power  iu  himself,  or  make  one  spot  predomi- 
nant over  the  rest,  but  he  will  not  have  formed  his  com- 
munity—he will  be  exactly  like  the  rest,  only  he  will  have 
been  the  first  to  have  commenced  their  perversion. 

The  machinery  of  government  being  formed  by  such 
process  only,  or  by  the  successful  encroachment  of  one 
community  on  another,  this  machine  or  governing  portion 
becomes  active  and  aggressive,  the  other  portion  endures — 
it  may  dislike,  but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent.  The  courage 
or  clear-sightedness  of  the  fathers  is  impaired,  the  childrea 
commence  where  the  parents  left  off;  thus,  in  each  suc- 
cessive generation  there  is  leas  sense  of  injury  and  wrong 
in  change,  and  less  strength  and  spirit  to  resist  it;  and 
thus  does  a  nation  fall  into  what  is  called,  and  be- 
wailed as,  an  unhappy  condition  ;  this  is  described  as  the 

men  capable  of  appreciating  such  a  fact  as  that  of  a  people  ex- 
isting without  laws,  and  points  to  them  as  an  existing  thing 
far  beyond  the  dreams  of  even  a  Plato. 

Of  the  Circassians,  future  times  may  have  to  speak,  when 
they  contemplate  the  real  worth  displaced  in  their  solitary 
stand  in  arms,  and  in  mind,  against  the  power  whose  weapons 
or  whose  arts  have  triumphed  over  and  laid  prostrate  in  the 
dust  all  other  eminence,  whether  of  polity  or  intelligence. 

H  2 
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slavery  which  it  endures.*  But  we  must  not  judge  of  a 
race  at  one  particular  period,  we  must  take  it  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  Its  suffering  is  not  wholly  the  fault 
of  the  living  men — it  may  be  in  some  degree  ;  in  ano- 
ther degree  that  of  the  father,  in  another  degree  that  of 
the  grandsire,  and  so  backwards — it  is  still  the  nation's 
steps  in  successive  descents  that  have  brought  it  to  the 
state  in  which  it  at  any  moment  stands ;  or  to  that  which 
it  finally  reaches,  when  its  vision  is  so  clouded,  and  its 
nerves  so  weak,  and  its  spirit  so  crushed,  that  its  suffer- 
ings are  accounted  for  by  its  condition,  and  man  is 
termed  a  slave. 

But  while  the  sins  of  the  people,  during  this  first  pe- 
riod, have  been  those  of  endurance,  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter are  those  of  its  functioning  portion — and  in  this 
perhaps  the  people  are  not  the  less  guilty.  Concurrence 
on  the  part  of  the  sufferers  is  more  heinous  than  ty- 
ranny on  the  part  of  the  despot,  or  his  instruments ;  for 
his  act*)  arc  of  his  will,  and  for  his  benefit,  and  they  are 
consciously  committed.  He  is  exposed  to  vengeance  from 
others,  to  remorse  and  repentance  in  himself;  but  they 
endure  only  when  they  know  not  their  rights^ — that  is, 
when  they  have  lost  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  When, 
at  length,  a  people  arouses  itself  against  such  acts,  it  is 
not  because  it  abhors  wrong,  but  because  it  can  no  longer 
endure  it.f  They  rise  in  passion,  and  they  pass  to  the 
possession  of  power  more  dangerous  than  slavery.  Thus 
left  a  second  time  to  themselves,  will  they  revert  to  the 

*  '*  As  the  blindness  of  mankind  has  caused  their  slavery  —in 
return  their  state  of  slavery  is  made  a  pretence  for  confirming 
their  state  of  blindness." — Burke. 

f  ''  All  governments  are  founded  in  truth  and  justice,  and  the 
founders  of  them  are  generally  honest  men ;  fry  length  of  time  and 
corruption,  men  come  to  look  upon  those  frauds  as  necessary  to 
government,  which  their  fathers  abhorred  as  destructive  of  it." — 
l^itelton. 
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social  Structure  which  had  sprung  from  their  early  thoughts, 
aud  which  had  empowered  them  to  live  well  and  to  prosper 
greatly  during  many  generations?  No!  In  the  past 
they  only  see  the  nearest  pointy — the  ruin,  not  the  edifice. 
They  will  only  seek  either  to  punish  those  from  whom  they 
have  suffered, — to  change  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  have  lived,— or  to  expel  the  line  of  princes 
they  have  encouraged  to  be  despots  In  their  previous 
condition  they  associated  wrong  with  weakness, — now  they 
confound  freedom  with  power. 

No  wonder  then,  that  when  these  accidents  have  arisen, 
there  should  be  great  contention  in  respect  to  the  design 
nation  of  their  condition,  and  that  that  designation  (gene* 
rally  freedom  or  liberty),  has  been  the  object  of  intermi- 
nable disputations.  Since  the  power  of  the  monarch  has 
been  broken  in  Europe,  and  nations  have  depended  only 
upon  their  sense  for  their  conduct,  they  have  been  lost 
in  a  sea  of  trouble^  and  the  more  they  have  reasoned,  the 
wider  has  been  the  field  of  discussion,  and  the  further 
it  has  extended,  the  more  intense  the  contention. 

The   most  approved   definition  of   freedom  is  this, — 

"  WHBRE  THE   PEOPLE   IS   GOVERNED   ONLY   BY   THE   LAWS 

WHICH  ITSELF  HAS  MADE,"*  this  Can  Only  mean  that  the 
people  are  at  liberty  to  do  just  what  they  like.  This  defini- 
tion of  liberty  might  be  simply  expressed — the  government 
of  law,  established  in  lawlessness.  That  is,  power  is  put 
for  freedom,  while  freedom  is  put  for  right. 

But  what  is  pou7er,— what  triZZf  It  is  to  each  man  what 
he  himself  is.  To  be  able  to  do  what  one  pleases  (in 
which  power  and  will  are  conjoined)  may  equally  mean  to 

*  Algernon  Sydney — yet  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  of 
England*s  free  or  representative  will :  "  In  all  preceding  ages, 
parliaments  have  been  the  pillars  of  our  liberty,  the  sure  de« 
fenders  of  the  oppressed.  They,  who  formerly  could  bridle 
kings,  and  keep  the  balance  equal  between  them  and  the  people, 
are  now  become  the  instruments  of  our  oppressions  " 
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injure  or  to  protect,  to  benefit  or  destroy,  to  break  or  to 
observe  the  law. 

Potrer— that  knot  of  fallacies !  Resolve  it  into  the  rerb 
to  which  it  is  equivalent — posse,  "  to  be  able" — and  how 
simple  each  sentence  then  becomes;  then  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  those  maxims  that  are  appealed  to  as  guiding 
its  supposed  operation,  and  to  those  definitions  that  are 
cited  as  expressing  its  real  qualities  and  excluding  its  false 
ones.  "The  power  of  the  King  is  to  do  justice." — **Rex 
nil  aliud  est  quam  lex  agens.**  "  The  Royal  prerogative 
is  nothing  else  save  the  extra  judicial  exertion  of  the  law 
,for  the  benefit  of  the  subject."  **  Rex  non  potest  injuriam 
facere."  "  Actus  legis  nemini  facit  injuriam."  •*  No 
wrong  without  a  remedy.**  •*  Quod  Rex  contra  leges  jubet 
pro  in  jusso  reputabitur." 

According  to  these  definitions,  power  is  the  executing 
of  the  law ;  no  man  has  power  to  do  what  he  has  not  the 
right  to  do ;  and  so  of  the  highest  head  in  the  realm. 
What  the  king  has  a  right  to  do,  tbiat  can  he  doj  and  what 
it  is  his  duty  to  do,  that  must  he  do.  Here  we  have  resolved 
pdwer  into  its  elements,  which  are,  cannot^  or  must.  What 
must  be  the  clear-sightedness  of  a  nation  that  uses  these 
verbs,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  nation  that  substitutes 
tiuch  a  substantive  in  their  place.  In  the  first  case,  con- 
fusion is  impossible;  as  the  judgment  is  carried  in  every 
case  to  the  acts  performed.  In  the  second,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  confusion — the  attention  cannot  be  carried 
along  to  the  subject  matter  of  any  difference,  because  the 
sight  is  intercepted  by  pei*sonification  of  opposite  ideas. 

In  such  a  state,  the  man  who  is  an  instructor  and 
teacher  would  have  denounced  the  poison  of  such  maxims, 
and  the  folly  of  such  words;  but,  instead  of  this,  it  is  the 
teachers,  the  instructors,  the  philosophers,  the  liberal,  the 
benign,  that  promulgate  them  !* 

*  At  the  time  the  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  **  court 
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Thus  does  the  word  freedom  come  to  be  like  the  word 
wary  a  term  which  inclodes  the  most  opposite  things. 
There  is  within  it  the  original  sense  of  righty  and  there- 
with is  subsequently  interlaced  and  commingled  that  of 
might.  The  extremes  of  phrenzy  and  presumption — the 
gratification  of  the  unbridled  will  of  millions — is  cloaked 
under  a  term  representing  that  relief  which  the  lowly 
might  seek  in  weakness,  and  accept  in  humility. 

But  this  definition  is  no  definition  at  all.  A  nation 
that  is  not  ruled  by  a  particular  class,  or  by  a  foreign 
power,  is  ruled  by  laws  which  may  be  said  to  be  of  its  own 
making.  But  every  nation  is  so  ruled — it  is  an  exception 
where  they  are  not  so,  and  that  exception  cannot  be  with 
reference  to  internal  power,  but  to  external,  for  *'  such  as 
the  people  are,  so  will  its  rulers  be.'*  And  again,  *'  the 
folly  of  a  people  is  represented  in  the  injustice  of  its 
prince.'*  And  so  completely  is  this  the  case,  that  we 
speak  of  a  nation  in  a  state  of  subjection,  as  being 
subject  to  a  foreign  law.  The  definition  then  reduces  it- 
self to  this,  a  free  people  is  a  people  governed  by  laws — 
then  the  question  arises,  what  laws  ?  The  whole  question 
lies  therein,  and  that  not  answered,  nothing  is  answered, 
but  the  definers  were  those  who  had  begun  to  think  about 
forms  of  government,  and  the  quality  of  the  law  was  to 
them  nothing — the  whole  matter  depended  upon  its 
source. 

Law  is  considered  equivalent  to  justice  ;  but  if  that  was 
the  meaning,  it  would  be  said  '*  a  free  people  is  an  up- 
right people,"  but  whoever  had  that  thought  in  his  mind 
would  not  have  gone  round  about  to  say  a  free  people  is  a 

faction"  and  the  countiT,  a  successful  Parliamentary  definition 
was  the  following : — '*  My  notion  of  free  Englishmen  is  this, 
that  they  are  ruled  by  laws  of  their  own  making,  and  tried  by 
men  of  the  same  condition  with  them."— iStV  Francis  Win- 
nington  on  the  Proceedings  against  C.  J.  Sir  HWiam 
Scroggs,  1680. 
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people  that  is  ruled  by  Laws  of  his  own  making.  It  is 
clear  here  then  that  law  means  something  distinct  from 
justice,  and  law  distinct  from  justice  must  be  opposed  to  if. 

And  it  is  this  definition  that  has  been  the  theme  of  all 
disputation,  and  the  pivot  of  all  revolution,  for  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half !  And  every  devoted  effort,  every  ardent 
wish,  prompted  in  minds  of  ingenuous  capacity,  by  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  or  the  guiltiness  of  their  fellow 
beings,  has  been  diverted  into  this  vicious  circle  ;  and 
thereby  used  for  the  augmentation  of  the  wrong  it  sought 
to  prevent ;  justifying  by  erratic  extravagance,  not  merely 
the  wrongs  that  were  infiicted,  but  the  still  more  wretched 
counter  propositions  of  the  theorists  on  the  other  side — 
who,  warring  against  the  absurdities  they  saw  in 
designating  lawlessness  as  freedom,  justified  all  existing 
wrongs  under  the  phantom  power  which  they  erected,  of 
right  divine. 

But  as  the  will  of  the  people  is  visibly  exerted,  only 
after  it  has  suffered  from  and  been  driven  to  desperation 
by  bad  laws,  and  is  therefore  unfit  to  make  good  ones — 
this  definition  of  freedom  involves  a  monstrous  penrer- 
sion  of  reason,  and  a  false  statement  of  fact.  Where  the 
government  is  well  conducted — more  simply  may  we  pot 
it — where  the  ten  commandments  are  obeyed — the  people 
is  free,  although  it  has  not  made  the  laws  ;*  and  where 
it  has  exerted,  in  a  visible  and  universal  manner,  its  will 
to  upset  one  constitution  of  society  to  establish  another, 
good  and  just  government  is  not  to  be  found,  or  in  other 
words,  the  decalogue  is  not  obeyed.  But  by  the  proposi- 
tion above  quoted,  the  best  of  laws  would  be  bad,  if  not 
enacted  by  the  voluntary  authority  of  the  people,  and  the 
worst  of  laws  would  be  good,  if  so  enacted. 

'^  <<  Oh  !  that  I  could  see  in  men  that  oppose  tyranny  in  the 
state,  a  disdain  of  the  tyranny  of  low  passions  in  themselves. 
I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  an  immoral  patriot,  or 
to  that  separation  of  pri?ate  Arom  public  virtue,  which  some  men 
think  to  be  possible.  '—Dr.  Price^  Revolution  Sermon. 
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The  real  law  of  every  couDtry  is  the  unwritten  law ; 
and  who  shall  maintain  that  the  unwritten  law  is  a  law 
raade  by  the  people?  and  who  shall  maintain  that  the  un- 
written law  is  not  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  morals 
of  the  people?  Who  shall  t^ay  that  the  language  of  a 
people  is  made  by  itself?  And  yet  what  is  more  free  than 
language  ?  Whence  are  laws,  except  in  language  ?  Is  not 
their  value,  their  binding,  their  strength,  in  terms,  whether 
written  or  unwritten  ?  Whence  language  itself,  but  in  the 
thoughts  within,  and  if  no  nation  has  made  its  tongue,  or 
constructed  its  grammar,  who  shall  say  that  it  has  been 
the  maker  and  creator  of  that  very  part  of  its  being  by 
which  it  judges  and  acts  ?  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  a 
people  makes  itself,  as  to  say  that  the  people  makes  its 
laws.  No !  law,  if  lawful — is  just  and  true.  Truth  is  of 
God,  and  our  share  in  laws  is  the  guiltiness  that  makes 
them  needful.  How  different  the  great  orator  of  Rome 
who,  when  speaking  of  the  source  and  fountain  of 
all  law,  that  in  the  human  breast,  describes  it  as  "of 
no  time  and  of  no  place,  not  one  here  and  another  else- 
where, not  one  of  Rome  and  another  of  Athens ;  but  one 
law  eternal  as  God,  itd  source  and  fountain,  and  from  this 
no  man  can  be  solved,  neither  by  the  senate  nor  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  requires  no  interpreter  nor  expounder,  and  he 
that  violates  it,  bears  a  penalty  in  himself  greater  than 
any  that  the  tribunals  of  man  can  inflict." 

But  men  can  only  give  names  to  the  things  they  know. . 
Here  it  is  good  conduct  that  is  to  be  defined ;  and 
not  having  the  thing,  how  can  they  have  the  word  ? 
They  sew  together  discordant  tissues  to  please  their  fancy 
and  to  hide  their  nakedness— alas!  to  hide  it  from  their 
own  eyes — building  themselves  up  in  pride  and  presump- 
tion, they  then  become  teachers  of  other  men^ blind 
leaders  of  the  blind— gazing  upon  darkness  they  proclaim 
it  to  be  the  sun. 
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England  at  the  present  moment  may  be  said  to  be 
without  written  laws.  Its  fundamental  or  common  law 
is  of  course  unwritten  and  established  by  applications 
alone,  that  is  precedent;  but  to  this  day  statutory  t  nact^ 
ments  in   parliament*    do  not   receive   the  sanction   of 

*  There  is  one  exception,  which  does  in  this  case  prove  the 
rule;  that  was  in  respect  to  Magna  Charta,  which  was  no  par- 
liamentary  law,  but  a  restoration  and  confirmation  of  existing 
and  expressed  rights;  a  writer  a  century  and  a  half  ago  thus 
speaks  of  it:  ''This  was  a  law  promulged  and  established  to  the 
Enghsh,  with  a  terror  and  solemnity  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
Holy  Commandments  by  God  himself  to  the  Jews.  There  was 
here  no  thunder  and  lightning,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  so 
dreadful  a  fulmination  of  curses  upon  the  violators  thereof,  that 
no  man  ever  yet  considered  them  without  horror  and  astonish- 
ment;  a  law  revered  by  former  parliaments  to  that  degree,  that 
they  enacted  transcripts  thereof  ,to  be  carefully  preserved  in  all 
the  cathedrals  of  the  reahn;  that  it  should  be  four  times  a  year 
carefully  read  before  the  people;  that  twice  in  a  year  the  prdacy 
(Pontificalibus  induti,  &c.*  candelis  accensis)  should  thunder  out 
the  greater  excommunication  against  the  infringers  thereof;  that 
it  should  be  allowed  as  the  common  law  by  all  officers  of  justice ; 
that  all  statute  laws  or  judgments,  in  opposition  thereto,  should 
be  null  and  void;  nay,  that  the  venr  priests  and  confessors  should 
frame  the  consciences  of  the  people  to  the  observance  thereof ; 
and,  lastly,  a  law  confirmed  oy  no  less  than  thirty-two  several 
Acts  of  Parliament.  And  what  was  the  reason  of  all  this  vene- 
ration and  diligence?  Was  this  charter  of  that  sanctity  and 
importance  ?  Yes,  surely ;  the  presence  thereof  was  then  thought 
as  necessary  to  the  English,  as  that  of  the  Palladium  to  the  Tro- 
jans; the  Holy  Ark  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  Sea  Banks  to  the  States 
of  Holland.  In  company  of  this  Tutelar  there  was  no  possible 
danger;  in  the  absence  thereof,  no  possible  safety.  Such,  then, 
was  the  care  of  our  ancestors  (wise  men,  perhaps,  but  not  so 
great  clerks)  in  the  munition  and  fencing  about  of  theur  rights 
and  properties ;  and  so  invincible  was  their  zeal  to  transmit  those 
jewels  tQ  their  posterities  with  the  same  lustre  and  beauty  that 
they  themselves  had  received  from  their  predecessors,  those  old 
English  heroes  seeming  to  me  to  bear  always  in  mind  that  saying 
of  our  countryman  and  great  captain,  Galgacus,  when  his  army 


*  The  bishops,  holding  lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  extin- 
guished them  and  threw  them  on  the  ground,  every  one  present 
crying  out,  ^'  Thus  let  him  be  extinguished  and  stink  in  Hell 
who  violates  this  charter." 
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publication  ;  and  by  the  Roman  law,  which  is  our  law»  pub- 
lication was  a  preliminary  step  to  the  enactment  of  laws. 
This  shews  that  there  never  was  established  in  England  a 
legislating  power.  Our  government  is  altogether  judicial. 
The  King  is  emphatically  the  chief  judge,  and  the  whole 
of  the  established  current  of  business  is  for  the  executing 
of  the  law  ;  of  course,  therefore,  there  was  no  making  of 
laws,  for  that  is  not  a  judicatory  that  makes  laws,  and 
the  courts  of  justice  are  mere  delegations  from  the  Par- 
liament."*  True,  we  have  slipped  out  of  adjudication  into 
legislation,  without  knowing  it,  without  recognizing  the 
change  until  we  were  so  changed — that  we  could  again, 
upon  the  other  side»  no  longer  recognise  the  change. 
When  modem  legal  writers  are  struck  with  the  fact,  they 
explain  it  according  to  their  present  ideas,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  being  of  value.  Blackstone 
assigns  this  reason,  that  the  laws  ^'  being  enacted  by  our 
representatives,  every  man  is  supposed  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  to  be  present  in  the  Legislature!" 

The  Arabs  are  esteemed  the  freest'  people  on  earth ; 
there  is  neither  the  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  nor  the  serfage 
of  the  Goths,  nor  the  orders  of  the  Romans,  nor  the 
bureaucracy  of  modern  European  governments,  nor  their 
standing  armies,  nor  their  fiscal  regulations,  nor  their 
centralized  administration.  There  is  nothing  superin- 
cumbent by  its  weight,  confusing  by  its  intricacy — all  is 
plain,  and  evident,  and  business-like.  That  people  would 
repudiate  with  abhorrence  the  idea  of  making  laws,  or 
being  a  party  to  their  own  laws.  To  them,  freedom  re- 
sides in  the  immutability  of  law,  as  formerly  amongst  the 

was  in  the  iustaut  of  joining  battle  here  with  the  Roman  in- 
vaders :  £t  majores  vestros  et  posteros  co^tate;  *  Fellow  sol- 
diers/  said  he,  '  remember  your  ancestors  and  your  posterities;' 
a  short  speech,  but  containing  more  of  argument  and  persuasion 
than  can  be  expressed  in  ten  reams  of  paper.'* — Coie  qf  the 
Bankers. 
*  *^  The  judge  administers,  bat  does  not  make  the  law." 
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English,  when  ^^  Nolumus  Leges  Angliae  matari,"  was  a 
household  expression. 

There  can  be  no  sense  of  good  without  that  of  perma- 
nency, and  no  feeling  of  gratitude  without  the  desire  of 
continuance.  To  speak,  then,  of  making  laws,  which  is 
to  speak  of  taking  sanction  from  existing  law,  and  to  give 
to  any  chance  the  power  of  breaking  them,  is  to  shew  that, 
the  quality  of  good  is  not  held  by  that  people  to  live  in  ita 
laws,  and  that  the  sense  of  gratitude  towards  them  is  ex- 
tinguished in  its  breast.  There  has  never  been  a  perma- 
nent system,  and  there  never  can  be  a  worthy  one,  where 
the  very  foundation-stone  is  not  immutability  of  law. 

We  must  clearly  understand  what  government  is,  before 
we  can  enter  upon  discussions  regarding  its  qualities ;  and 
then  no  such  discussion  can  arise.  The  object  of  govern- 
ment is,  under  the  impressions  produced  by  the  examina- 
tion of  our  early  condition,  simply  put  by  Sharon  Turner 
as  follows:  '^  Crimes  are  the  express  objects  of  all  human 
legislation,  and  it  is  against  them  that  laws  are  more  espe- 
cially made,  and  to  repress  them  is  the  main  principle  and 
primary  cause  of  all  human  government."* 

Whenever  this  end  is  lost  sight  of,  there  is  only  con-" 
fusion  of  affairs  and  confusion  of  speech  ;  but  this  effect  is 
itself  the  cause.     That  there  should  be  many  subjects  of 
discussion  and  debate,  or,  as  they  are  called,  questionsf 

*  Of  instructers  of  the  present  times,  there  is  no  man  that  baa 
said  more  of  use  on  this  matter  than  Burke.  He  treats  with  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  the  idea  of  a  government  providing  for  *<  popu- 
lar wants/*  or  doing  positive  good,  and  he  over  and  over  again 
everywhere  represents  the  duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  not 
as  being  the  representative  of  opinion,  but  as  being  the  correcter 
and  resister  of  the  opinions  of  the  times,  and  especially  of  his 
constituents. 

t  ''  A  history  of  public  questions  might  be  a  work  worthy  of 
some  great  benefactor  of  his  country.  It  would  show  the  per^ 
petual  facility  with  which  the  public  mind  may  be  fraitl^aly 
disturbed ;  the  guilty  dexterity  with  which  party  imposture  maj 
inflame  popular  passion ;  and  the  utter  absurdity  with  which 
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open,  does  not  strike  with  the  senseof  darkness,  doubt,  and 
insecurity.  No;  they  see  in  this— /reedowi  of  debate;  and 
then,  in  proportion  as  the  difficulties  augment  and  accu- 
mulate, do  they  value  themselves  on  ihevrsdence  of 
government.* 

**  No  rulers,"  says  Judge  Storv,  "  on  earth  are  called  to 
a  more  difficult  and  delicate  task  than  our  own.  In  the 
interpretation  of  constitutional  questions  alone  a  vast  field 
is  open  for  discussion  and  argument.  The  text,  indeed, 
is  singularly  brief  and  expressive;  but  that  very  brevity 
becomes  of  itself  a  source  of  obscurity,  and  that  very  expres- 
siveness, while  it  gives  prominence  to  the  leading  ob- 
jects, leaves  an  ample  space  of  debateable  ground  upon  which 
the  champions  of  all  opinions  may  contend  with  alternate 
victory  and  defeat.  Nay,  the  very  habits  of  free  inquiry^  to 
which  all  our  institutions  tend^  conduct  i»,  if  they  do  not 
urge  us,  at  least  excite  us  to  a  perpetual  renewal  of  the 
contest;  so  that  many  minds  are  unwilling  to  admit  any 
thing  to  be  settled,  and  the  text  remains  with  them  a  doubtful 
oracle,  speaking  with  a  double  meaning,  and  open  to  glosses 
of  the  most  contradictory  character.  How  much  sobriety  of 
judgment,  solid  learning,  historical  research,  and  political 
sagacity  are  required  for  such  critical  inquiries." 

This  brings  the  simplicity  of  the  source  into  contrast 
with  the  confusion  of  later  stages,  only  to  declare  sim- 
plicity incomprehensible  and  impossible.  ^^The  very 
habits  of  free  inquiry,  to  which  all  our  institutions  tend, 
conduct  us  to  a  perpetual  renewal'*  of  differences!  In  this 
sentence,  there  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  the  institutions  which  tend  to  and  pro- 
nations may  be  impregnated,  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
giving  themselves  credit  for  supreme  wisdom ;  the  whole  forming 
a  great  legacy  of  political  common  sense— an  extract  from  the 
follies  of  the  fathers,  for  an  antidote  to  the  crimes  of  posterity." 
Croly's  Life  of  Burhe. 

t  Seneca  says: — ^'The  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  as  to  the 
government  of  life,  was  no  more  than  certain  precepts,  what  to 
do,  and  what  not ;  and  men  were  much  better  in  that  sim- 
plicity ;  for  as  they  came  to  be  more  learned,  they  grew  less 
careful  of  being  ^ood.  That  plain  and  open  virtue  is  now  turned 
into  a  dark  and  mtricate  science ;  and  we  are  taught  to  dispute 
rather  than  to  live.^ 
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mote,  thid  free  inquiry ;  and  yet,  how  can  such  insti- 
tutions be  excellent  of  which  the  result  is  the  per- 
petual renewal  of  contest,  and  which  require,  as  con- 
ditions for  the  conduct  of  this  conaplicated  machinery, 
curiosity,  sobriety,  learning,  solidity,  research,  and  judi- 
ciousness ?  Is  not  this  to  shew  that  the  conditions  are 
unattainable.  Nor  is  it  two  or  three  such  men  that 
must  be  selected  from  the  whole  nation,  but  it  is  in- 
dispensable, he  says,  for  every  American  citizen  to  possess 
all  this  knowledge  and  all  these  qualities,  ''to  enable  him 
to  exercise  his  own  rights,  to  protect  his  own  interests,  and 
for  the  just  operations  of  public  authority!"  This,  then, 
is  the  result  to  which  we  have  come — a  state  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  and  no  return,  in  which  there  is  no 
performance;  this  is  your  freedom. 

With  this  confession  before  us,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
peruse  the  words  in  which  Tacitus  sums  up  the  history  and 
fate  of  the  Roman  republic;  marks  the  twelve  tables  as 
the  conclusion  of  just  law  ;  and  as  the  period  of  that 
fret  discussion  which  ended  in  corrupt  affairs  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  laws ;  words  which  receive  daily  confirma- 
tion in  the  assent  of  our  tongues,  and  illustration  in  our 
practice. 

**  Pulso  Tarquinio,  adversum  patrum  factiones  multa  po- 
pulus  paravit  tuendce  libertatis  et  firmaudae  concordiae : 
creatique  decemviri  et  accitis,  quae  usquam  egregia,com- 
positse  duodecem  tabulee.  Finis  jbqui  Juris;  nam  secutfB 
leges  etsi  aliquando  in  maleficos  ex  delicto,  ssepius  tamen 
dissensione  ordinum,  et  apiscendi  illicitos  honores,  ant 
pellendi  claros  viros,  aliaque  ab  prava  vim  latSB  sunt. — 
Jamque  non  modo  in  commune  sed  in  singulos  homines 
lata  qumstwnes;  et  Corruptissima  Republica  Plurimjb 
Leges." 

But  Judge  Story  commends  these  times  for  this  pecu- 
liar advantage— freedom  of  inquiry.   Were  the  founders  of. 
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the  Gothic  States  men  who  dreaded  or  prevented  inquiry  ? 
Was  there  not  on  the  contrary  in  those  days  all  that  would 
prompt  inquiry,  make  it  necessary,  and  certain,  and  con- 
clusive, had  the  occasion  arisen?  It  is  now-a-days  that 
inquiry,  reason,  and  judgment,  are  alike  unknown,  and 
therefore  are  all  men  at  sea,  and  in  the  dearth  of  judgment 
opinions  flourish.  But  then  men  looked  in  government 
only  to  its  object,  namely,  the  prevention  of  crimes ;  and 
while  they  travelled  not  beyond  this,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  inquire  into  speculations,  because  they  were  free — 
free  both  from  tyrants  and  from  error.  And  we  require 
not  the  Record  which  the  Roman  Historian  has  left  us  to 
know  that  in  the  great  affairs  the  whole  people  consulted 
and  assented,  just  as  to-day  the  people  of  Circassia  or  the 
tribes  of  the  Indians  consult  and  assent  and  then  act  as 
one  man.  On  the  other  hand,  how  awfully  like  to 
us  is  the  picture  of  sinking  Rome:  ''  Our  faihers  took 
care  that  thai  should  be  lawful  which  their  rulers  did — 
we  take  for  law  what  our  rulers  do  J' 

The  wise  men  of  Greece  were  questioned  in  their  time 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  ruling  men,  or  as  we  would 
pervert  the  sentence,  the  best  form  of  government ;  they 
confined  themselves  in  their  replies  to  those  characters 
and  results  whieb  indicated  the  presence  of  a  healthy 
state,  not  a  word  on  forms,  not  a  proposition  of  any 
kind.  The  tree  was  to  be  known  in  the  fmit,  to  the  fruit 
they  point  and  say,  behold  the  good  tree.  For  instance, 
•*  Where  the  laws  have  no  superior."— Bias.  **Where  the 
people  are  neither  extremely  rich  nor  extremely  poor.*'— 
Thales.  "  Where  virtue  is  honoured  and  vice  detested.** — 
Anacharsis.  "  Where  dignities  are  always  conferred  upon 
the  virtuous." — Pittacus.  *'  Where  men  fear  blame  more 
than  punishment."— Cleobulus.  "Where  laws  are  more  re- 
garded than  makers  of  speeches."— Chilo,  "  Where  an 
injury  done  to  the  meanest  is  treated  as  an  injury  to  all/* 
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— Solon.  These  are  not  different  theories  of  governmeot, 
but  distinct  characters  and  signs  of  a  good  condition. 
Whenever  one  of  these  was  found,  none  could  be  wanting. 
Now  let  us  take  the  converse,  as  ascertaining  what  is  a  bad 
condition  and  a  corrupt  state — **  where  the  laws  are  broken 
through — where  the  people  are  both  extremely  rich  and 
extremely  poor — where  virtue  is  not  honoured  nor  vice  des- 
pised— where  dignities  are  not  conferred  because  of  virtue 
— where  men  fear  punishment  rather  than  blame — where 
leaders  of  faction  can  dispense  with  or  make  laws—where 
each  man  is  not  injured,  when  any  fellow-citizen  is  so.'* 
Such  would  be  the  picture  of  an  enslaved  people,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  picture  which  the  Sages  of  old  have 
drawn  of  a  free  one ;  yet  the  country  to  which  this  de- 
scription applies  is  in  the  present  day  called  free ;  not 
only  so,  but  termed  the  model  and  the  source  of  freedom. 
In  the  time  of  the  wise  men  the  discovery  had  not 
been  made  that  constitutions  or  such  foul  things  might 
be  changed   by  fair  epithets. 

That  definition  of  freedom  which  we  have  been  dissect- 
ing is  not  brought  forth  inconsiderately,  or  put  forward  by 
insignificant  advocates.  It  is  the  definition  that  is  held  by 
all  who  have  argued  upon  freedom,  or  who  have  enlisted 
themselves  under  its  banners— Machiavelli,  Algernon 
Sydney,  Spinosa,  Hobbes,  Locke,  in  fact  all  the  tribe  of 
reasoners.  The  true  statesmen  of  England  have  not  wor- 
shipped at  this  shrine.  The  great  men  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  from  Pythagoras  to  Demosthenes,  in  the  one 
country ;  from  Numa  and  Servius  to  Tacitus  in  the  other, 
have  nothing  to  say  upon  such  a  subject  The  great  foun- 
ders of  the  wondrous  systems — politico-religious—  of  the 
East,  have  not  troubled  themselves  with  such  disputations. 
They  were  engaged  in  the  real  business  of  life :  from 
knowledge  they  spoke,  by  knowledge  they  effected.  Theae 
definitions  have    been    the  exclusive  property  of    the 
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angry  disputants  of  modern  times,  whether  Philosophi- 
cal Sages,  Jacobin  Clabs,  Parliamentary  Patriots,  Royal 
or  Republican  Experimentalists — from  London  of  1640, 
to  Madrid  of  1844.  They  were  great  minds  into  which 
originally  the  canker  entered ;  in  the  latter  period  the 
canker  alone  remains  great. 

The  word  Constitution,  however,  came  in  by  a  process 
of  abstraction  of  a  peculiar  kind,  one  not  of  quality  but 
of  number.  It  was  first  used  in  the  plural — "  The  Con- 
stitutions"— **The  fundamental  Constitutions/'*  as  if  they 
said.  The  Laws— The  fundamental  Laws.  Not,  howeyer, 
that  the  word  was  synonymous  with  law,  for  in  that  case 
it  would  not  have  come  into  use;  it  expressed  Parlia- 
mentary enactments,  in  fact  statutes,  at  a  time  when  these 
were  more  valued  than  now,  but  when  these  were  not 
confounded  with  laws.  The  expression  "  Rogare  Leges," 
whence  the  term,  '^  Rogation  of  the  Commons,"  was 
clearly  (as  transferred  from  the  Roman  to  our  practice), 
a  claiming  or  requiring  the  law,  that  is,  its  execu- 
tion. When  the  terms  Wittenagemote,  or  Mikelgethaeht, 
or  Commune  Consilium  Regni,  or  Curia  Regis,  were 
applied  to  the  public  assembly,  a  weight  must  have 
attached  to  its  acts  which  could  not  belong  to  them 
after  they  were  designated — albeit  in  a  foreign  tongue — 
by  a  word  signifying  talk.  When  the  plural  number  was 
dropped,  it  was  not  placed  at  first  absolutely  and  alone » 
it  was,  "The  Constitution  of  Government,"  or  **  The 
Constitution  of  English  Government."t  Then  followed 
the  most  disorderly  and  incoherent  use ;  at  one  time  it  was 
made  something  distinct  from  law  ;%  at  another  something 

*  As,  for  instance,  "  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon." 

t  Protest  in  the  Lords,  on  Impeachment  of  Fitzharris,  1685. 

X  *'  The  question  was,  whether  not  only  the  Enriish  laws  passed 
to  the  island,  but  the  English  Constitution.'^— P/!0adtn^  in 
Grenada  Cau,  1774. 

VOL.  V.  I 
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opposed  to  statuteX  with  which  it  wa»  synonynions ;  and 
that  not  merely  in  common  or  parliamentary  talk,  but  in 
the  severer  language  of  the  courts  of  law. 

Finally  in  the  diplomatic  settlement  of  Europe  in  1815, 
all  turned  on  the  word  "  Constitution,"  and  all  was 
thereby  upset. 

Hight  has  been  made  law— law  has  become  statute — 
statute,  resolutions — resolutions  have  become  constitutions 
— constitutions  have  become  "the  constitution;"  that 
image  is  displaced  again,  and  we  speak  of  "  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,"  **  the  power  of  the  constitution;"  nay, 
we  have  a  vitality,  or  "  elasticity  of  the  constitution."  We 
labour,  indeed,  and  we  mount  up;  we  toil  as  culprits  on  a 
wheel,  bringing  down  what  we  tread  upon,  and  driving 
backwards  what  we  move;  but,  unlike  the  culprit,  our 
toil  is  not  salutary  to  our  country  by  its  infamy,  but  fatal 
by  its  renown. 

We  are  not  content  with  the  word  freedom,  as  desig- 
nating: our  own  real  and  social  existence;  we  are  more 
elaborate  still.  From  the  genus  we  descend  to  the  species, 
and  among  freedoms  there  is,  "  constitution  of  England" 
Grasp  this,  and  see  what  is  left  in  your  hand.  State  of 
England ;  that  is — England.  But  England  morally,  po- 
litically, is  her  laws.  Yet  laws  cannot  be  meant,  for  if 
so  they  would  be  expressed.  Then  there  is  something  not 
law  placed  in  lieu  of  law ;  again  a  phantom,  again  a 
cloud,  that  without  body  deceives  by  a  form,  and  without 
substance  covers  with  a  shade.  But  it  is  Latin.  How  did 
the  Romans  use  it?  Did  they,  who  koew  Latin  and  had 
laws,  call  them  the  "constitutio  Romse?"  No;  they 
spoke  of  thingSf  and  said,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  "  But  constitutio'*  is 
not  Latin.     Where  then  are  we,  and  from  what  abyss  has 

X  **  Not  even  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  sufficient  to  warrant  any 
proceeding  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.** — Recorckr 
of  London  in  the  Case  of  iVilkes,  1763. 
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this  froth  come  up?  The  first  words  of  our  early  enact- 
ments, as  translated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  Latin,  were 
•'  constitutum  est,"  equivalent  to  the  present  '*  Resolved 
that."*  The  thought  was  then— it  is  right,  therefore  be  it 
established  or  constituted.  Right  and  justice  fading  from 
sight,  then  men  grasped  at  the  idea  of  firmness,  and 
"  constitutum  est,**  became  "  constitution."  Now,  in  our 
enactments  we  take  our  stand  on  a  lower  step;  we  refer 
to  will  and  purpose,  and  say  Resolved.  At  a  future  day, 
following  in  abstraction  our  practice,  and  when  even  the 
will  is  lost,  we  may  be  talking  of  the  ^^  resolution  of 
England"  as  now  we  talk  of  her  constitution. 

Another  word  is  grown  into  use,  and  that  is  Common- 
wealth; it  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  word 
republic,  but  translated  so  as  to  avoid  the  political  contrast 
with  monarchy.  Common-M?6aZ^A /*  Why,  such  might  be 
a  fitting  term  to  be  selected  as  their  title  by  an  association 
of  pirates-t 

*  Blackstone  italicises  this  word  differently.  He  says  : — 
"For  the  end  of  bis  coming  thither  is  not  particular,  but 
general ;  not  only  to  advantage  his  constituents,  but  the  com- 
mon-wealth,^* 

f  "  Commonwealths  would  be  eternal,  if  they  could  contain 
themselves  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  rule  with  wholesome 
laws,  piety,  and  justice.  But  how  have  these  errors,  public  and 
private,  taken  their  rise  ?  In  all  appearance  it  is  from  hence — we 
have  given  wrong  names  to  things,  and  have  allotted  to  vice  the 
stamps  and  attributes  of  virtue.  We  term  avarice  prudence  and 
economy ;  we  think  none  wise  who  abound  not  in  wealth,  and 
none  honest  but  whom  fortune  favours ;  we  call  the  false  arts  of 
statesmen,  and  the  evil  faith,  perjury,  and  dissimulation,  of 
princes,  wisdom  and  deep  policy ;  temerity,  we  style  courage ; 
ambition,  we  call  noble  thirst  after  glory ;  and  they  who  vex, 
rob,  and  disturb  the  world,  we  dignify  with  the  names  of  con- 
querors and  heroes." — D'Avenant  on  Universal  Monarchy, 

This  approaches,  but  does  not  reach  the  evil.  It  is  but  the 
repetition  of  Cato's  nos  vera  rerum  vocabula  amisimus  :  he 
has  not  been  stopped  by  forms  of  government,  or  theories  of 
decay— he  has  gone  to  the  man;  but  he  has  marked  the 
symptom  only,  not  shewn  the  cure. 

I  2 
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It  was  not  that  any  man  did  invent,  or  that  at  any  par- 
ticular moment  appeared  among  us,  the  mean  and  vulgar 
word  commonwealth.  It  came  by  degrees,  partly  from  the 
confusion  of  thought,  partly  from  the  similarity  of  sound. 
There  was  a  good  English  word  in  use  before,  and  that  was 
public  weal— public  as  distinct  from  private;  weal,  or  well, 
or  right;  public  then  came  to  slip  into  common,  and  weal  into 
wealth,  and  then  you  had  a  designation  of  contrasts,  the  con- 
verse of  which  was  preposterous;  for  common  is  the  antithesis 
to  rare^  not  to  private,  and  wealth  the  antithesis  to  poverty, 
not  to  wrong. 

There  has  come,  in  the  decay  of  law,  a  new  science 
of  pseudo  justice,  the  science  of  ^^ political  economy** 
Here  at  least  the  words  are  pure  uncorrupted  Greek; 
and  what  are  they?  oiKovo^ia  iroXtrixn'  But  these 
words  stand  in  antithesis  to  each  other,  and  while 
each  term  is  Greek,  in  Greek  the  two  could  not  be  con- 
joined. As  well  might  you  say  in  English,  *'  Common- 
wealth domestic  cookery;"  for  the  one  represents  do- 
mestic, the  other  public  concerns;  the  one  means  the  law 
of  the  household,  the  other  the  duty  of  the  state ;  terms 
equally  contemptible  and  worthless  in  the  eye  of  modem 
science,  yet  united  to  designate  its  most  recent  parturi- 
tion. The  great  work  originally  expounding  the  so- 
termed  science  is  designated,  ^^  The  Wealth  of  Nations.*' 
It  would  puzzle  a  Roman  to  know,  whether  such  a  race 
had  more  to  be  pitied  for  its  sciences,  or  detested  for  its 
sordidness. 

But  that  Roman  form  thus  disfigured  and  misapplied, 
what  was  it?  Republic!  Res-publtca— public  affairs. 
What  volumes  upon  volumes  are  not  condensed  in  that 
single  term  !  Public  affairs !  That  is  what  societies  have 
to  attend  to ;  that  is  the  work  to  be  done ;  and  that  will 
not  be  done  where  men  are  lost  in  propositions,  or  busy 
about  forms. 
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Freedom  is  not  a  modern  fabrication.    It  is  so  to  all  \ 

intents  and  purposes  in  the  application;  but  the  word  has       "    >  -^i^ 
descended  is     from  former  ages.     Let  us,  then,  trace  it'       ./;'V:  : 
to  its  original  source,  and  find  its  primitive  meaning.  v*;  • ' 

It  meant  freedom  from  serfage,  as  being  free  uf  a  certain 
spot,  place,  or  borough,  and  was  called  the  freedom  of 
that  borough.  It  was  tenure  of  right  and  property  per- 
petually possessed,  in  opposition  to  the  counter-condition 
of  serf.  It  had  therein  exactly  the  same  meaning  as 
kingdom,  princedom;  applying  equally  to  the  district  of 
which  it  is  predicated,  and  the  person  to  which  it 
belonged. 

This  weed  has  then  multiplied  itself.  The  Latin  term 
for  free  man — liber — has  been  brought  forth  as  a  double 
to  freedom,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  Greek  termination, 
we  have  constructed  liberalism.  To  this  the  antithesis  is 
slavery :  but  as  it  has  a  double  sense  it  must  also  have  a 
double  antithesis:  to  furnish  that  antithesis  another  phan- 
tom is  constructed,— fe^t^imocy — which  is  the  state  of  law  or 
lawlessness  which  must  mean  right!  therefore  liberalism 
must  mean  wrong ;  freedom  is  also  right — and  yet  its  syn- 
onyme,  liberalism,  is  wrong.  Or  go  round  the  circle  the 
other  way,  and  each  word  is  made  to  mean  right,  each 
word  wrong,  each  similitude  a  contradiction,  and  each 
contradiction  an  identity.  But  you  say  ''every  one  knows 
what  we  mean  when  we  use  these  words!  The  words 
do  not  signify,  it  is  the  meaning  we  have  to  look  to."  The 
words  would  not  signify  if  there  was  no  meaning  attached 
to  them,  but  they  do  signify,  because  their  confusion  and 
contradiction  truly  represent  the  thoughts  within. 

These  substantives  are  next  called  principles^  and  men 
know  themselves  thereby,  and  one  says  he  is  a  liberal,  and 
the  other  says  he  is  a  legitimist ;  and  then  and  therefore- 
they  wrangle  with  each  other,  and  then  they  fight,  bum, 
kill  and  devastate;  they  pride  themselves  in  these  things 
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and  by  these  Gods  they  swear*— they  hold  iheir  confu- 
sion a  sign  of  prudence,  their  crimes  an  evidence  of  ex- 
cellence, and  the  intensity  of  their  hatred  is  to  form  an 
intellectual  elevation  incompatible  with  moral  corruption 
or  political  decay ;  the  strength  of  their  fever  is  a  symptom 
of  health,  and  the  frenzy  of  their  delirium  evidence  of 
genius;  they  call  this  progress^  they  sail  boldly  and  re- 
joicingly along,  from  a  past  that  is  despised  to  a  future 
that  is  coveted  because  both  are  unknown. 

The  world,  and  particularly  Europe,  is  free  at  this  day 
from  the  great  evil8,3ufferings  and  dangers  that  in  different 
ages  have  oppressed  the  human  race.  There  is  no  con- 
querorin  possession,  there  are  no  preparations  for  invasion.f 

The  great  nations  of  Europe  neither  groan  under  foreign 
masters  nor  under  domestic  tyrants — no  religious  fanati- 
cism binds  its  victims  to  the  stake — from  not  one  of  these  do 
we  suffer  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  great  and 
positive  advantages  in  addition  to  these  immunities. 
Every  nation  is  master  of  itself*  We  revel  in  luxuries, 
abound  in  wealth,  in  literature  and  art;  we  produce,  as  it 
were  by  magic  ;  science  unlocks  the  riches  of  the  soil,  the 

*  Every  day  brings  forth  new  events,  and  at  each  turn  new 
monsters  glare  upon  us.  It  is  now  the  results,  and  uo  longer 
the  propositions,  that  are  commended. 

The  following  is  from  a  recent  speech  by  a  teacher  of  educa- 
tion for  the  nation  (Mr.  Wyse),  a  sentence  applauded  when 
uttered ;  and,  that  which  is  most  lamentable,  is,  that  if  the  sen- 
tence had  been  the  very  reverse,  it  would  have  been  equally 
applauded : — 

"  We  are  a  mixed  commtmity^  fortunately  mixed  in  evety 
way  ;  and  I  hold  that  so  far  from  this  diversity  of  reliffiorij 
politics,  or  situations  being  injurious^  it  is  out  of  it  arises  that 
beautijul  harmony  of  society,  as  in  the  natural  world,  from 
whence  come  useful  results  to  individuals  and  general  beauty  to 
the  whole  frame  of  society. 

t  Danger  from  Russia  exists  not  as  proceeding  from  her 
strength,  and  comes  not  therefore  within  the  scope  of  these  ob- 
servations. 
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treasures  of  the  mine — speeds  and  multiplies  the  industry 
of  the  hand — transports  from  place  to  place  with  ease  and 
speed,and  exchanges  spot  for  spot,  nation  for  nation,  benefits 
and  wealth ;  the  imagination  has  not  in  former  times,  eyen 
in  its  dreams,  conceived  a  condition  of  more  fortunate  repose 
in  the  relations  of  empires,  of  more  ample  fruition  of  the 
gifts  of  Providence,  or  more  successful  application  of  the 
talents  of  man ;— yet^  what  are  the  results?  Was  ever  the 
condition  of  the  body  of  the  nation  so  brutalized  by  defi- 
ciency of  resources,  or  by  excess  of  tyranny,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent hour  ?  Whence  then  this  result,  save  in  the  state  of 
our  minds,  that  state  produced  by  the  false  terms,  the 
words  that  each  of  us  utter.  The  error  of  each  is  the 
error  of  the  nation;  his  words  are  the  words  of  the  nation, 
he  has  received  them,  he  uses  them,  he  transmits  them,  all 
others  do  the  same,  have  done  the  same.  His  benevolence 
is  of  no  use,  his  good  intentions  of  no  avail,  his  industry 
will  bear  no  fruit,  there  is  nothing  that  can  help  him  or 
others,  save  the  clearing  of  his  sight. 

Those  who  would  restore  must  unlearn.  Bacon, 
following  Jeremiah,*  tells  us  to  consider  the  old  ways, 
and  upon  these  to  take  our  stand.  What  are  these 
ancient  laws?  What  are  the  ages  that  have  gone  before 
us  that  we  have  to  consider  ?  What  were  left  in  record 
by  the  sages  that  were  of  old,  but  the  simple  rule  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  time  which  had 
not  yet  formed  fictitious  entities  out  of  negative  particles, 
to  place  by  their  reason  in  lieu  of  sense.  Men  founded 
societies  to  prevent  crimes;  the  complete  circle  is  run 
when  it  is  from  the  crimes  of  governments  that  we  sufier, 
and  when  the  governments  that  inflict  those  crimes  are 
the  result  not  of  foreign  armies  encamped  upon  our  soil 

*  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask 
for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.  Bat  they  said,  we  will  not 
walk  therein/* — Jeremiah  vi.  16. 
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or  of  mercenaries  hired  to  enslave  their  fellow  anbjecta 
bat  of  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  set  up  by  the 
majority  of  its  parliament. 

It  was  a  &vourite  saying  of  Bentham,  that  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers  was  a  mistaken  expression;  for  as  we 
possessed  their  experience,  with  that  of  all  succeeding  ge- 
nerations  added  to  our  own,  we  must  be  the  wisest ;  and 
that  as  in  each  age  there  was  accumulated  the  sdence  and 
the  knowledge  of  all  its  predecessors,  therefore  not  the  men 
of  old,  but  we  ourselves  are  the  old  and  the  wise  people^ 
If  this  were  so,  a  nation's  fortunes  would  flow  on  as  a  river 
receiving  affluents  in  its  course,  augmenting  ever,  and  ever 
flowing  on.  But  the  stream  of  nations  rolls  not  so.  It 
does  so  for  a  time  and  then  ebbs,  just  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
smaller  communities  of  which  it  is  composed ;  for  the  vices 
of  a  grandson  will  dissipate  in  months  what  a  half  centary 
of  the  industry  of  a  grandsire  had  laboriously  acquired.  Id 
furnishing  a  house,  or  studying  science,  or  storing  a 
memory,  if  there  be  any  thing  wanting,  that  want  .only  ia 
the  privation.  The  things  you  possess  you  know ;  what  you 
want  you  know  also.  Not  so  of  wisdom ;  he  who  wants 
wisdom  wants  every  thing  even  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
want.  We  shall,  therefore,  say  that  we  have  wisdom  when 
we  have  it  not,  and  that  those  were  destitute  of  it  who 
possessed  it.  Wisdom  and  knowledge  are  not  the  same 
things;  they  may  severally  exist.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  one  is  found  where  the  other  is  wanting ;  it  happens 
generally  so"*^— the  ignorant  age  being  the  age  of  wisdom*- 
the  learned  age  the  age  of  vice  and  folly ;  the  ignorant  age 
the  one  in  which  states  are  built  up— the  learned  age  the 
time  at  which  they  fall. 

*  **  Knowledge  rvithout  justice  m  cnnn'mg,  not  wisdom/' — Plato, 
"  Perhaps  in  this  country  there  may  be  more  knowledge  than 
there  was  in  former  times,  and  less  wisdom  ;  more  wealth,  and 
less  happiness;  more  display,  and  less  virtue."— &>tf/A€;y. 
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Are,  therefore,  ignorance  and  wisdom  necessarily  con- 
joined, and  knowledge  and  folly?  No,  not  necessarily 
so;  for  we  have  had  restorers  of  states,  and  resisters 
of  decay.  They  at  least  must  have  been  learned  in  the 
learning  of  the  times,  and  yet  untainted  with  their  cor- 
ruption ;  they  must  have  handled  the  nets,  and  not  been 
caught;  gazed  on  the  dancing  images,  and  not  been  dizzy. 

The  first  foundation  we  can  have  no  trace  of,  for  the 
first  laws  only  mark  disturbance  of  antecedent  right.  The 
earliest  founders  to  whom  we  can  go  back  are  but  restorers; 
in  them  we  find  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  their  times^ 
the  traditions  of  the  better  thoughts  of  other  limes.  These 
men  did  not  go  into  the  city  to  learn  ^  policy,"  nor  fr&» 
quent  the  alleys  to  treasure  up  experience ;  they  did  not 
drink  in  present  follies,  nor  scrape  together  accidents  called 
history;  but  they  went  to  the  desert— they  communed 
with  themselves — they  knew  that  in  the  mastery  each  of 
bis  own  breast  lay  the  knowledge  of  men.  Then  did  they 
command  the  alley  and  the  city— then  did  they  become 
the  makers  of  history. 

Alfred  founded  no  new  system  in  England;  he  esta- 
blished well  that  which  was  in  the  existing  thoughts — ^he 
went  even  to  the  laws  of  the  Britons  before  him.  Socrates 
told  the  Athenians  that  he  taught  them  nothing  new,  and 
referred  to  the  men  of  old ;  so  did  Solon — so  did  Lycurgus 
— so  did  Pythagoras.  "Why,"  says  Confucius,  "do  you 
commend  me  for  my  laws  and  morals  ?  I  have  invented 
nothing  new,  and  repeat  only  what  was  said  of  old."  And 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  itself  the  Hebrews  were  told  to 
observe  the  records  of  the  generations  of  the  past. 

A  nation  cannot  give  itself  the  liberty  it  has  not ;  not 
so  a  man  :  he  must  free  himself  to  be  free,  and  then  may 
he  gird  himself  to  the  task  of  freeing  others.  **  It  is  hard 
to  be  imagined,"  says  Sir  William  Temple,  "how  far  the 
spirit  of  one  man  goes  in  the  fortune  of  an  army  or  a 
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State."  And  more  aptly,  as  applied  to  oar  present  dis- 
quisition, does  Burke  say  these  words,  or  words  to  this 
effect:— '* That  state  is  not  lost  that  contains  even  one 
citizen  who  sees  clearly  that  which  is,  or  that  which  ought 
to  be  done;  and  it  does  not  require  that  such  citizen 
should  occupy  a  station  of  pre-eminence."  And  so  the 
Scripture : — "  One  wise  man  may  save  the  city,  though 
the  princes  be  many  thereof."  A  free  man  is  a  man  who 
has  emancipated  himself  from  error,  and  that  he  can  only 
do  by  detecting  where  he  can  master  it  in  himself.  It  is 
not  errors  of  his  own  original  creating  that  he  has  to 
overcome,  for  that  indeed  would  be  a  trifling  matter; 
but  the  errors  he  has  to  break  away  from,  and  to  cast  off, 
are  those  of  growing  generations— these  have  come  to  him 
in  speech. — Until  he  has  risen  above  speech — until  he 
knows  what  it  is  to  think  without  speech — he  cannot  be 
free  in  himself.  But  there  is  no  free  man  that  is  not  a 
giver  of  freedom,  that  is  not  a  restorer  of  the  republic. 
He  who  has  performed  this  service  for  himself,  can,  and 
must,  render  it  to  others. 

[Owing  to  the  severe  illness  of  the  author,  he  has  been  unable 
to  revise  this  Article. — Editor  Portfolio. 
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On  the  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  South* 
WESTERN,  Oregon,  and  Northwestern,  Boundary  of  the 
United  States.  By  Thomas  Falconer,  of  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Clarke,  Pall  Mall  East,  1844. 

There  is  much  to  commend  and  quite  as  much  to  deplore  in  the 
interesting  little  volume  before  us.  The  learned  author  enters 
fully  into  the  important  questions  noticed  in  his  title  page,  and 
upon  each  of  them  most  successfully  demonstrates  the  nullity 
of  every  one  of  the  pretensions  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  have  set  up.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  follows 
the  method,  now  so  much  despised,  of  consulting  the  public 
records  of  events  and  treaties,  in  dealing  with  these  questions. 
Thus  he  passes  in  review  the  History  of  American  Discovery, 
the  wars  between  England  and  France  in  North  America^  the 
treaty  of  North  American  Independence,  the  cessions  of  Flo- 
rida and  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  the  boundary  ne- 
gotiations between  the  States  and  England,  and  their  in- 
trigues in  Mexico  ^  and,  as  we  have  said,  he  establishes,  on  this 
irrefragable  body  of  evidence,  the  case  of  England  against  her 
American  antagonists  abroad,  and  her  traitorous  servants  at 
home. 

And  yet  what  is  the  ultimate  conclusion  which  this  writer 
draws  from  all  these  premisses  ?  That  ''  the  British  Go- 
*'  vernment  has  acted  with  great  temper  and  moderation  in 
*'  not  placing  its  case  on  extreme  right,  and  in  having  been 
"  actuated  by  a  very  sincere  desire  to  maintain  friendly 
'*  relations  with  the  United  States !  We  should  like  Mr. 
Falconer  to  tell  us  what  the  <'  case "  is  that  the  British 
"  Government "  has  had  to  conduct, — its  own  case  or  that  of 
rhe  Empire?  and  what  authority  the  knot  of  men  had, 
who  are  generally  understood  by  that  appellation,  for  so 
displacing  the  great  imperial  interests  whose  representation 
they  usurped,  from  that  pinnacle  of  ^'  extreme  right"  whereon 
they  found  it?    It  becomes  them  well,  to  (act  with  *<the  great 
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temper  and  moderation  "  they  have  shewn  in  the  Madawaaka, 
Oregon,  and  Texas  negotiations  !  It  is  easy  to  be  temperate  and 
moderate,  vicariously,  and  where  the  rights  of  others  and  not 
their  own  factious  interests  are  concerned !  But  it  is  lament- 
able to  hear  such  stupid  and  contaminating  phrases,  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  **  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn," 
and,  above  all,  one  so  fully  master  of  his  subject.  If  there  be 
soundness  in  these,  of  what  value  is  his  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
England  and  of  nations  ?  Surely  if  those  laws  are  worth  ex- 
pounding, it  is  of  far  greater  moment  that  they  be  rigoroosly 
enforced. 

With  the  Texan  question  we  have  dealt  already  ;  bnt  there 
are  some  additional  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Falconer,  which  so 
powerfully  illustrate  our  views,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
transcribe  them.  Having  shewn,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that, 
notwithstanding  two  insignificant  acts  of  adverse  dominion 
on  the  part  of  French  officers  from  Louisiana,  "  which  do 
"  not  appear  to  have  received  support  from  the  French  go- 
'*  vemmeut,"  Spain  had  been  in  actual  possession  of  Texas, 
from  the  year  1680  at  least, — that  she  continued  in  such  pos- 
session, after  acquiring  Louisiana  from  France  in  1762, — and 
that  she  remained  so  to  the  year  1819,  when  the  first  nego- 
tiation with  the  United  States  took  place, — at  which  time  her 
title  to  the  territory  in  question  was  one  running  over  140 
years  at  least— undisturbed  by  war,  or  even  official  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  France,  and  only  for  an  instant  ques- 
tioned by  French  colonial  agents, — he  thus  continues:  — 

**  In  1804,  a  negotiation  took  place  between  the  United 
''  States  and  Spain,  to  determine  the  Southwestern  boundary  of 
"  Louisiana  :  but  the  claims  of  the  former  were  regarded  inad^ 
*'  missible.  In  1819,  [during  the  war  of  independence.]  Don 
**  Luis  de  Onis  was  commissioned  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  renew 
"  the  negotiation.  On  thepart  of  America  it  was  contended  that 
**  Texas  was  part  of  Louisiana.  The  negotiations  were  ter- 
"  minated  by  the  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  on  the  22nd 
"of  February,  1819.  The  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
*'  Texas  were  abandoned ;  but  the  Floridas  were  resigned  to  it 
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**  by  SpaiD.  A  more  gross  cage  of  mismanaged  and  ignorant 
"  diplomacj  was  never  exhibited;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
♦*  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  mas  withheld  hy  the  Spanish  go- 
*•  vemmentfor  only  two  years." 

**  The  reason  for  abandoning  the  claims  to  Texas,  made  by 
"  the  United  States,  was  the  acquisition  of  ihe  Floridas.  *  For 
"  *  territory  ceded  by  Spain,  other  territory  of  great  value 
**  *  (Texas)  to  which  our  claim  was  believed  to  be  wellfowided, 
••  *  was  ceded  by  the  United  States,  and  in  a  quarter  more  inte- 
**  *  resting  to  her.'  (Message  of  President  Monroe,  December 
•*  7,  1819.)  Upon  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  indepen* 
**  dence  of  Mexico,  proposals  were  made  to  change  the  limits 
**  fixed  by  the  treaty.  In  1825,  during  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
*  Adams,  who  had  negotiated  the  Florida  treaty,  Mr.  Clay 
*'  directed  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  American  Minister  in  Mexico, 
*'  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  new  boundary, — *  adding,  that 
"  *  the  Mexican  Government  might  not  be  unwilling  to  adopt 
*'  '  that  of  the  Rio  Brazos  del  Dios,  or  the  Rio  Colorado,  or 
<^  *  the  Snow  Mountains,  or  the  Rio  del  Norte.  In  March  15, 
^*\%^jlAT.C\si,y,  finding"  probably  tJiat  there  was  no  willing- 
**  ness  ofi  the  part  of  Mexico  to  make  a  donation  of  the  desired 
**  acquisition,  informed  Mr.  Poinsett,  that  the  boundary  to  be 
**  preferred  would  be  a  line,  ascending  the  Rio  del  Norte  to 
"  the  Pueroo,  and  thence  along  the  Pneroo  to  its  source  and 
<'  thence  to  the  parallel  48^  and  along  this  parallel  to  the  sea; 
<<  or  if  this  could  not  be  obtained,  a  line  ascending  the  Rio 
*^  Colorado.  For  the  first,  which  included  the  whole  of 
*'  Texas,  Mr.  Poinsett  was  authorised  to  offer  one  million  of 
*'  dollars,  and  for  the  second,  500,000  dollars. 

**  Mr.  Clay  left  office,  without  having  been  able  to  obtain  the 
**  concession  he  asked  for. 

**  On  the  25th  of  August,  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren  instructed 
**  Mr.  Poinsett  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  boundary  line  begin- 
**  ning  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  centre  of  the  desert,  or 
"  grand  prairie,  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  running  north  to  the 
**  mountains,  between  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
*'  waters  on  the  east,  until  it  reached  the  4S^  lat. ;  ov  if  this 
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*<  was  hot  obtainable,  any  of  the  following,  the  onei 
^*  west  being  preferred — namely  ^  secondly^  a  line  from  the 
*'  mouth  of  the  De  la  Baca,  in  Matagorda  Bay,  to  its  most 
"  westerly  point,  thence  due  north  to  the  Colorado  river,  and 
**  thence  by  a  line  including  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
*'  and  Red  River,  to  the  42nd degree;  or  thirdly,  a  line  run- 
"  ning  up  the  Colorado,  and  from  its  head  waters  to  the  42iid 
"  degree ;  or  lastly,  a  line  running  up  the  Rio  Brazos  del 
*'  Dios,  to  the  head  waters  of  its  most  westerly  branch  to  the 
''  point  before  indicated.  *  The  President  (General  Jackson), 
*'  '  it  was  added,  did  not  desire  the  proposed  cession,  without 
"  '  rendering  a  just  and  fair  equivalent  for  it.  He,  therefore, 
*' '  authorises  the  offer  to  the  Mexican  government,  for  the  ces- 
"  '  sionof  the  first-mentioned  boundary,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
*' '  four  millions  of  dollars,  but  so  strong  were  his  convictions  of 
*^  '  its  great  value  to  the  United  States,  that  he  would  not  ob- 
**  '  ject,  if  it  should  be  indispensably  necessary,  to  go  as 
*'  '  high  as  five  millions ;  but  the  interests  of  the  United 
** '  States  were  to  be  consulted  by  obtaining  the  cession  upon 
*^  *  terms  as  favourable,  and  for  a  price  as  low  as  possible.' 

"  Subsequently  it  was  thought  that  a  more  extended  boun- 
*•  dary  was  desirable ;  and  Mr.  Butler  was  informed  by  Mr. 
"  Forsyth,  that  the  President  had  been  informed,  *  that  the 
**  *  Port  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  western  coast,  would  be  a 
**  ^  most  desirable  place  of  resort  for  American  vessels,  and 
"  '  had  directed  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  instruction, 
**  *  relative  to  the  negotiation  for  Texas ;  the  main  object  of 
"  *  which  should  be  to  secure  the  whole  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
**  *  Cisco.'  The  line  to  be  proposed  was  to  run  up  to  the  Rio 
'^  Brazos,  north,  to  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  thence 
*^  along  this  parallel  to  the  sea. 

**  All  these  offers  were,  however,  disposed  of  by  the  conduct 
**  of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1828,  who  appear 
**  to  have  distrusted  their  own  government.  They  resolved  that 
''  they  would  not  take  into  consideration  the  treaty  of  commerce 
*'  made  with  the  United  States,  until  an  article  should  be  in- 
**  serted  in   it,  recognising  the  validity  of  the  treaty  made 
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*'  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  in  1819.  Mr.  Poin- 
*'  sett,  in  announcing  this  fact  to  his  government,  stated  that, 
*'  in  reply  to  his  proposals  to  alter  the  limits,  it  was  insisted 
**  that  Mexico  had  a  right  to  consider  this  treaty  binding  on 
"  the  United  States,  as  being  invested  with  all  the  rights  of 
**  Spain,  and  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  the  mother  coun- 
"  try ;  and  he  added,  that  the  cession  had  been  mentioned, 
**  made  by  Spain  to  Great  Britain,  of  certain  rights  in  the 
**  Bay  of  Honduras,  which,  however  inconvenient  to  the  Mex- 
**  ican  government,  it  had  nevertheless  felt  itself  bound  to 
*•  ratify. 

**  The  United  States,  therefore,  solemnly  renounced  all 
*'  title  to  Texas  by  its  treaty  with  Spain  ;  it  accepted  the  Flo- 
*'  ridas  on  account  of  its  renunciation  ;  it  offered  a  million  of 
''  dollars  to  Mexico  for  the  purchase  of  it,  and  it  subse- 
*'  quently  increased  its  offer  to  six  millions.  AAer  this,  it 
'*  was  not  without  surprise  that  the  announcement  of  Presi- 
**  dent  Tyler,  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on 
•*  April  22,  1844,  was  heard:— 

"  That  he  had  negotiated  with  Texas  a  treaty  for  the  an- 
«*  nexation  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  and  that,  if  it 
**  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  •  the  govern- 
**  *  ment  will  have  succeeded  in  reclaiming  a  territory  which 
"  *  formerly  constituted  a  portion,  as  is  confidently  believed, 
•*  <  of  its  domain,  under  the  treaty  of  cession  of  1803  by 
*«  <  France  to  the  United  States.'  " 

And  from  such  facts  as  these,  Mr.  Falconer,  correctly  ex- 
emplifying the  spirit  of  his  time  and  country,  immediate^ 
proceeds  to  deduce  the  following  conclusions ! 

*•  It  is  not  surprising  thaty  in  the  United  States^  a  strong 
'*  feeling  should  prevail  to  protect  Texas  in  its  present  contest 
**  with  Mexico !  The  independence  of  Texas  was  not  the 
*'  result  of  fraud,  or  a  policy  instigated  by  the  government  of 
••  the  United  States.  (!)  The  resistance  of  Texas  is  perfectly 
*' justifiable;  and  their  chief  justification  is^ — the  peace  they 
••  have  enjoyed^  while  Mexico  has  been  convulsed  by  its  civil 
*'  dissensions!    The  evils  of  the  changes  o^  Mexico  were  felt 
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'<  by  the  fi^iends  and  relatives  of  the  settlers  throughout  the 
**  Union;  (!)  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  would 
*'  have  seriously  experienced  their  injurious  consequences,  if 
*'  they  had  not  been  checked  by  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
^*  pendence  of  Texas.  The  conquest  of  Texas  by  Mexico 
**  cannot  be  accomplished.  Are  the  people  of  America  ex- 
•'  pected  to  witness  this  war  of  extermination^  and  not  interfere  ? 
**  To  prevent  then  an  unnecessary  war^  which  could  not  but  dis- 
"  turb  its  own  peace^  and  would  fail  in  its  object^  the  interference 
'<  of  the  United  States  would  be  perfectly  excusable.  If 
**  Mexico  cannot  understand  the  interests  of  Texas  (!)  or 
*'  establish  a  just  (!)  government  in  a  colony,  it  cannot  oon- 
*'  demn  an  interference,  to  sustain  the  independence  which  such 
*'  colony  has  obtained,  when  other  countries  have  recognised  U, 
**for  the  protection  of  their  oww  intbrests/'^ 

In  Mr.  Falconer  are  united  two  persons;  the  expounder  of 
laws  and  the  defender  of  crimes.  The  union  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon one  at  this  day.  Or  has  he,  percbanccy  employed  another 
pen  to  help  his  own?  If  so,  *'  which  is  the  thief,  and  which 
the  justice?" 


SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE  amd  thb  ELECTIONS. 


To  THB  EdITOB  of  THB  PORTFOLIO. 

Sir, — Although  the  Elections  in  Canada,  as  far  as  hitherto 
they  have  proceeded,  or  of  which  we  have  received  an  account, 
have  terminated  in  favonr  of  Si?  Charles  Metcalfe,  there  are 
some  striking  circumstances  connected  with  them  worthy  of 
present  record  for  ftitnre  reference  and  notice.    The  Election 
at  Quebec  has  presented  the  singular  anomaly  of  the  Irish 
population  returning  a  French  demagogue*  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Neilsoa,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  independent  mem- 
bers cf  many  former  legislatures— the  noble  champion  of  the 
French  population,  in  defiance  of  Lords  Durham  and  Syden- 
ham ;  and  who  has  been,  as  an  Englishman,  more  the  object 
of  the  afiection  and  regard  of  the  French  Canadians  dian  any 
man  residing  in  the  lower  proviaoe.    Dr.  Nelson — who  headed 
the  rebel  forces^^who  was  installed  into  office,  by  a  band  <^ 
rebels  headed  by  the  notorious  Coti,  as  the  president  of  the 
new  repnUic  of  Canada-r^has  been  elecjted  a  member  of  the 
new  parliament  in  opposition  to  a  worthy  and  honest  French 
Canadian  ^  and  La  Fontaine,  the  mosi  coarse,  vulgar,  and  dicta* 
torial  of  the  insolent  council  who  attempted  to  coerce  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  has  been  also  triumphant  in  his  appeal  to 
the  constituents  of  Terrebonne,  the  very  place  from  whence  he 

*  How  changed  by  the  events  of  a  few  short  years !  Take  the 
following  fact  alone,  as  related  to  us  on  competent  authority  :— In 
the  spring  of  1836  a  respectable  Irish  Catholic  Priest  from  this 
very  city  of  Quebec  was  soliciting  alms  from  the  Catholics  of 
England,  for  the  completion  of  a  church,  newly  erected  there,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Irish.  Out  of  a  population  of  35,000 
there  were  no  less  than  5,000  Irish  Catholics  in  Quebec.  He 
had  failed,  he  said,  to  interest  the  French  Canadian  Catholics  in 
the  condition  of  his  countrymen  in  Quebec,  "because  the  latter 
all  belonged  to  the  British  party  there,  and  were  loyalists."  The 
same,  he  asserted,  was  true  at  Montreal ;  where,  out  of  40,000 
inhabitants,  8,000  were  Irish  Catholics,  and  throughout  Canada. 
About  12,000  Catholic  emigrants,  he  added,  arriyeid  annually  at 
Quebec,  from  Ireland. — Ed.  Portf. 

VOL.  V.  K 
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was  driven  by  an  armed  mob  at  the  first  election  after  the 
Union  Bill  became  law,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Sydenham.  The  elections  in  the  Upper  Province  have  been 
nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  ;  but  if 
that  feeling  so  strongly  manifested  in  Western  Canada  should 
be  neutralised  by  the  result  of  the  elections  in  Eastern  Canada, 
then  measures  will  be  suggested  and  adopted,  as  remedies,  that 
will  aggravate  the  evil,  until  the  final  measure  contemplated — 
the  abandonment  of  the  colonies — ^may  be  received  with  appro- 
bation. That  foreign  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
these  internal  discords — the  numerous  invasions  of  Canada 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Champlain  during  the  years 
1837-38  and  1839— amply  demonstrate  ;  and  that  another 
power,  more  secret  and  still  more  deadly,  is  actively  at  work, 
is  equally  apparent.  When  the  rebellion  of  1837  broke  oat. 
Lord  Seaton  did  not  expect  to  find  Russian  spies  and  agents 
in  Canada;  yet  there  they  were,  the  Baron  Frattelin  and 
others;  and  the  Russian  Minister  in  America  was  toasting 
success  to  the  Canadian  patriots.  When  Sir  George  Simpson 
was  occupied  in  the  exploration  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  Rus- 
sians ;  but  he  found  Russian  ships,  Russian  harbours,  Russian 
settlements,  and  Russian  aggrandisement. 

The  next  intelligence  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
will  bring  us  the  important  results  of  the  respective  elections — 
that  for  President  in  the  republic,  and  the  other,  whether 
Canada  is  about  shortly  to  become  one. 

A  Canadian. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  LATE  FRENCH  CONVENTION. 


In  inserting  from  the  newspapers  the  following  reports 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  our  own  Government  to  become 
Police  Constable  to  that  of  France,  we  must  draw  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  surprising  and  deplorable  terms  in 
which  Lord  Denman  C.J.  expresses  his  **  regret"  at  the 
*^  misfortune*'  that  such  a  measure  should  miscarry  in  its 
operation.  Of  singularly  evil  **  importance  to  justice 
throughout  the  world,"  and  in  England  above  all,  (for  jus- 
tice, like  charity,  begins  at  home,)  his  Lordship  ought  to 
rejoice  at  *•  such  a  termination"  instead  of  bewailing  it. 
But  while  we  lament  that  such  thoughts  should  have  been 
his,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that,  with  such 
thoughts,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  yet  unable  to  maintain 
the  convention,  and  the  act  confirming  it,  against  the  laws 
they  were  meant  to  abrogate.  Let  us  also  rejoice  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  whose  assistance  was  subsequently 
invoked  to  enable  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench  to  resume, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  the  consideration  of 
the  same  case,  should  have  refused  to  do  so ;  and  upon  the 
sound,  true,  and  English  principle  that,  <'  as  the  person 
accused  could  not  be  committed  for  such  an  offence  in  this 
country,  he  did  not  see  how  he,  as  a  magistrate,  could  be 
justified  in  giving  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension." 

Twice  before  have  attempts  been  made  to  enforce  the 
recent  Convention  Act,  and  both  times  they  failed.  A 
lord  chief  justice,  a  lord  mayor,  an  alderman,  and  a  Bow 
Street  magistrate — the  enemies  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Conventions — all  concur  in  demonstrating  their  illegal  and 
impracticable  character ;  thus  as  the  learned  counsel  who 
contended  on  their  behalf  before  the  Lord  Mayor  puts  it, — 
'*  neutralizing  the  important  objects"  which,  in  defiance  of 
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the  laws  of  England  and  of  nations,  they  were  intended 
to  accomplish. 

**  In  Re  Besset.    (Extradition.)     Qubbr's  Bbhch. 

*'  The  retarn  to  the  habeM  carpui  issued  in  this  case  was  read. 
It  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  arrested  under  a  magistrate's 
warrant,  given  in  conformity  to  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  had  been  issued  under  the  recent  convention 
made  with  France,  and  the  act  of  Parliament  passed  thereon. 
It  declared  that  by  the  said  warrant  he  was  committed  to  ens- 
tody  till  **  he  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law,"  and 
described  the  prisoner  as  arrested  for  a  crime  committed  io 
France.  Mr.  Chambers  moved  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
discharged  on  the  ground  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  warrant 
and  the  other  proceedings.  Mr.  James  appeared  to  shew 
cause  against  the  rule,  and  proposed  to  use  affidavits  explain- 
ing the  circumstances,  and  shewing  that  the  applicant  was  a 
native  of  France.  The  object  of  doing  this  was  to  shew  that 
he,  being  a  foreigner,  was  not  entitled  to  sue  out  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Mr.  Chambers  opposed  the  reception  of  affi* 
davits,  and  contended  that  all  the  facts  on  which  the  Court 
was  called  on  to  decide  must  be  found  in  the  return.  Mr. 
James  insisted  that  there  were  many  facts  which  would  not  ne- 
cessarily appear  upon  the  face  of  the  return,  but  with  whioh 
the  Court  ought  to  be  acquainted,  and  which  might,  therefore, 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  on  affidavit.  The  instance 
of  the  fact  that  the  party  claiming  the  writ  was  an  alien,  was 
a  strong  one  of  this  sort.  Nobody  could  doubt  that  such  a 
fact,  where  it  existed,  might  be  shewn  by  affidavit ;  and  if  so, 
any  other  facts  that  went  to  prevent  the  party  from  suing  out 
the  writ  might  also  be  shewn.  Lord  Denman. — The  act  re- 
quires that  the  party  arrested  shall  be  kept  in  custody  *'  until 
delivered  pursuant  to  such  requisition  as  aforesaid.'*  Here 
the  return  is,  that  he  be  committed  to  prison  "  till  discharged 
by  due  course  of  law."  There  is  no  requisition  spoken  o^  and 
the  warrant  does  not  pursue  the  words  of  the  act,  under  the 
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provisions  of  which  it  can  alone  be  issued.  Is  Dot  that  a  fiital 
objection  to  it?  Mr.  James  thought  it  was  not.  Ilm  requisition 
spoken  of  was  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  the  creditors  could 
detain  the  party  in  custody  until  the  requisition  could  come 
from  the  foreign  country.  Here,  in  &cty  there  had  been  the  re- 
quisition from  the  foreign  country  |  on  that  there  had  been  a  war^ 
rant  from  the  Secretary  of  State — that  it  was  necessary  to  set  the 
magistrate  in  motion.  All  this  had  been  done ;  and  the  only  poe« 
sible  doubt  that  could  be  entertained  was^  whether  the  statement 
of  a  committal,  till  delivered  by  due  course  of  lawy  did  not  mean 
by  due  course  of  law  under  the  statute.  As  to  the  right  of  the 
party  to  have  this  writ,  it  was  clear  that  no  such  right  existed 
in  this  case,  for  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  only  applied  to  those 
who  could  be  tried  in  this  country.  It  was  clear  that  the  ap- 
plicant could  not  succeed  here,  for  the  crime  with  which  he 
was  charged  was  a  crime  committed  in  France :  it  was  so 
stated  on  the  face  of  the  return,  and  was  not  triable  in  this 
country.  The  laws  of  this  country  did  not  know  the  offence 
of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  as  one  that  was  indictable.  The 
party,  therefore,  could  not  be  tried  here  on  such  a  charge. 
There  was  an  authority  in  Strange's  Reports,  that  a  man  ac- 
cused of  treason  in  Scotland,  and  apprehended  here,  could  not 
have  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  for  he  could  not  be  tried  here, 
and  the  writ  was  expressly  declared  in  the  acts  of  Charles  II. 
and  George  III.,  as  given  to  facilitate  the  bringing  of  persons 
to  trial.  As  to  the  objection  to  the  form  of  the  warrant  which 
directed  the  applicant  to  be  detained  '*  till  discharged  by  due 
course  of  law,"  that  objection  would  not  entitle  him  to  his  libe- 
ration. In  Oough's  case  a  warrant  of  two  justices  committing 
a  county  collector  to  gaol  for  not  accounting,  was  held  well, 
though  it  concluded  by  directing  the  gaoler  to  keep  the 
person  till  he  was  discharged  by  due  course  of  law,  for  the 
court  held  that  in  substance  this  was  an  adjudication  that  he 
should  account.  Lord  Denman — Then  you  must  argue  that 
'*  discharged  by  due  course  of  law,^  is  equinJent  to  *^  deli- 
vered up  to  justice,  according  to  requisition,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  tried  in  France  for  a  crime  committed  there."     Mr. 
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James  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  support  so  broad  a  proposi- 
tion as  this.  The  learned  counsel,  however,  contended  that  here 
the  ''  due  course  of  law"  must  be  construed  to  mean  due  course 
of  law  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  then  contended 
that  if  the  present  commitment  should  be  deemed  to  be  infor- 
mal, and,  therefore,  bad,  the  Court  would  grant  his  application 
to  recommit  the  prisoner  upon  the  facts  alleged  in  the  deposi- 
tions, in  which  a  case  was  shewn  clearly  falling  within  the 
provisions  of  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  Tx>rd  Denman — 
It  may  be  matter  of  regret,  and  it  is  a  misfortune,  that  this, 
|he  first  application  under  this  Act,  which  may  be  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  justice  throughout  the  world,  should 
have  such  a  termination.  We  have  no  power,  and  the  gaoler 
has  no  power,  but  that  which  the  late  act  of  Parliament  has 
conferred.  Now,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  warrant, 
it  appears  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  power  given  here  to 
arrest  the  party  is  one  which  has  not  been  strictly  and  correctly 
pursued.  The  warrant,  therefore,  cannot  be  maintained. 
Then  we  are  applied  to  for  the  purpose  of  remanding  the  pri- 
soner as  a  person  accused  of  a  crime.  But  we  know  nothing 
of  this  crime,  except  from  the  warrant,  and  when  we  refer  to 
that,  we  find  thatit  is  defective  in  some  most  important  re- 
spects. We  have  not  any  power,  but  under  this  statute,  and 
if  its  provisions  are  not  clearly  complied  with,  we  have  no 
power  at  all  in  the  matter.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary 
to  pass  this  statute  if  the  last  application  made  by  the  learned 
counsel  had  been  one  which,  without  such  a  statute,  we  could 
entertain,  solely  upon  the  authority  of  the  statements  in  the 
depositions  annexed  to  the  \^  arrant.  The  prisoner  must  be 
acquitted. 

The  Casb  of  thb  French  Bankrupt. — The  Act  for  tbb 
Extradition  of  Offenders. 

The  French  fraudulent  bankrupt  case  was  brought  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion-house  on  Wednesday.  Mr. 
£.  James  applied  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  Jacques  Besset,  a 
French  merchant,  residing  in  London,  accused  of  the  French 
crime  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy.    The  learned  counsel,  afler 
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alluding  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Qaeen's  Bench 
on  the  matter,  urged  the  Lord  Mayor  to  grant  the  warrant,  as 
it  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  initiating  proceedings  de 
novo,  and  thus  clear  away  a  difficulty  only  occasioned  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  illegality  of  the  instrument  upon  which 
Besset  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of  the 
gaol.  The  necessary  documentary  proofs  recognised  by  the 
French  law  were  ready,  and  the  learned  counsel  submitted 
that  there  could  be  no  valid  ground  for  refusing  the  warrant 
under  all  the  circumstances.  Mr.  James  called  some  wit- 
nesses who  deposed  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  in 
France ;  after  which  the  Lord  Mayor  said,  that  he  had  looked 
very  particularly  into  the  Act,  and,  as  the  person  accused  of 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  could  not  be  committed  for  such  an 
ofience  in  this  country,  he  did  not  see  how  he,  as  a  magistrate, 
could  be  justified  in  giving  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
an  individual  so  charged.  Mr.  James  contended,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Mayor  would  neutralise  the  important 
objects  of  the  late  Act  of  Convention,  but  his  Lordship  said  he 
could  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 


Thb  Scottish  Sba  Fishbry  Casb. 

"27<A  November,  1844. — This  case,  noticed  in  a  letter 
firom  one  of  your  correspondents,  in  your  October  number,  has 
terminated  in  the  manner  he  supposed.  The  unfortunate 
defendants,  too  poor  to  go  to  trial,  sufiered  judgment  by  de- 
fault, and  an  interdict  has  been  awarded  against  them  by  the 
sheriff.  The  pursuer  is  Mr.  Oemmell,  the  lessee  of  the  coast 
of  Ardnamurchan,  who  supplies  the  Glasgow  fish  market." 
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"  Commerce  and  Christianity  go  hand  in  hand,  and  leave  thia 
shore  together,  and  plant  themselves  side  by  side  wherever  the 
one  sets  foot,  in  inseparable  brotherhood.  Wherever  Christianity 
has  planted  itself  by  means  of  a  missionary  establishment  from 
England,  there  follows  English  commerce  in  its  train  ;  and  all 
the  blessings  of  Christian  imth  are  soon  choked  and  overpowered 
by  the  corrupting  force  of  traffic  and  avarice.  .  .  •  Soon  the 
power  of  this  world  overtops  the  spiritual  power,  and  the  victims 
of  our  beneficence  are  made  tenfold  more  corrupt  and  lost  than 
they  were  before  their  intercourse  with  Christian  England." 

Bosanquet. 

**  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is 
made,  ve  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  your- 


Seldom  is  it  given  to  a  people  to  trace  the  contempo- 
rary progress  of  its  own  decline.  The  history  of  other 
days,  in  general,  affords  the  only  footsteps  whereby 
to  discern  our  condition,  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of 
our  forefathers.  Thus  only  does  man  become  acquainted 
with  the  measure  of  debasement ; — arrived  at  by  an  easy 
decline,  and  by  steps  generally  imperceptible. 

But  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others.  Great  Britain 
has  advantages,  which  other  nations  do  not  possess.  We 
have  colonies  of  plantation,  and  of  conquest ;  and  in  each 
we  have  presented  to  us  shadows  and  images  of  ourselves ; 
but  above  all,  have  we  a  rich  field  of  experience  in  those 
colonies  or  dominions  which  the  Missionary  Societies  have 
brought  to  us.  The  contemplation  of  the  picture  will, 
however,  profit  nothing,  except  in  so  far  as  we  seek 
therein  to  know  ourselves. 

On  reducing  their  people  to  our  obedience,  we  have 

VOL.  V.  L 
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laboured  in  the  sense  of  good- will  to  man,  lind  with  the 
implements  appropriated  to  his  culture.  Our  ascend- 
ancy has  been  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit — of  manners  and 
of  doctrine.  They  are  the  captives,  not  of  our  bow  aad 
our  spear,  but  of  our  Bible  and  our  day-book.  Strange 
and  memorable  conversion ;  possessing  all  the  charm  and 
profit  of  a  conquest,  with  nothing  of  its  jealoasy^diffii^ulty, 
or  disadvantage !  Uprooting  every  traditionary  preju- 
dice of  savages,  it  has  ended  in  substituting  for  these, 
*'  opinion,"  *'  representation/'  "  ministerial  responsibility," 
and  ^'  constitutional  monarchy  ; "  and  thus  by  every  title 
making  them  peculiarly  our  owti,  in  making  them  one 
with  us.  And  all  these  great  things  done  in  a  genera- 
tion !  Here  are  before  us  *'  Civilisation"  and  "  Christi- 
anity;" as  understood  here  and  now.  The  "Heathen," 
as  they  were,  and  the  "  Christians"  as  they  are  become, 
stand  forth  face  to  face.  It  is  for  us  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  the  change,  and  to  estimate  its  efiects. 

"  Nearly  the  whole  nation  of  Polynesian  Asiatics,'' 
according  to  the  late  Missionary  Williams  (Missionary 
Enterprises,  p.  431,)  *'  is  now  converted  to  the  Christian 
*'  Faith."  The  success  of  one  class  of  Missionaries  in 
one  group  is  matched  by  that  of  some  other  class  in  each 
of  the  other  groups.  The  means  employed  are  identical, 
and  the  results  accomplished  the  same  in  all  of  them. 
Accordingly  the  Missionaries  are  in  the  habit,  when 
proofs  are  demanded  by  the  incredulous,  of  producing 
them  very  much  at  random ;  of  illustrating  the  state  of 
one  mission  by  "  accounts  recently  received " 'fipom  one 
very  remote  and  wholly  unconnected ;  and  of  making 
Pomar^  in  Tahiti,  and  Kamehameha  in  Hawaii,  the 
common  vouchers  for  the  good  estate  of  all  the  Brethren 
in  Oceanica. 

The  first  mission  at  Tahiti  was  established  in  1772 ; 
two  ships  of  war  from  Peru  visited  it,  and  brought  back 
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feor  Tahitians,  of  whom  two  died,  aod  two  were  baptized 
th^re^  and  sent  back  in  1774,  with  two  Roman  Catholic 
Missionaries.    Burney  says,  that  the  natives  ^*  by  accla- 
"  mation  acknowledged  the  King  of  Spain  King  ot  Tahiti 
^*  and  all  the  Islands."    The  Missionaries,  probably  from 
apprehensions  of  the  English  Discovery  Ships,  suddenly 
left  Tahiti,  after  a  sojourn  of  only  ten  months,  and  returned 
to  Peru.    The  Spaniards,  however,  were  far  from  aban*- 
doaing  their  designs,  spiritual   or   temporal,   upon   the 
island.     When  Captain  Cook  visited  Tahiti,  in  1777,  for 
the  last  time,  the  wooden  fort  which  they  had  built  there 
of  *'  planks,"  all  numbered,  and  brought  thither  read^ 
<«  prepared,"  finom  Peru,  was  still  standing ;  and  "  the 
^^  trifling  articles  it  contained  untouched ;  of  which  the 
^  natives  seemed  to  be  remarkably  careful,  as  well  as  of 
<<  the  building  itself;  a  kind  of  shed  having  been  erected 
^<  over  it  for  its  preservation."    On  the  wooden  Gross, 
which  marked  the  burial  place  of  Olid,  one  of  the  two 
Spanish  Commanders,  Cook  read  the  words  *^  Christus 
"  vincit; — ^Carohis  III.  imperat:  1774."     By  way  of  pro- 
test, in  the  name  of  his  own  sovereign,  for  whom  in  a 
former  vojrage  he  had  obtained  a  similar  cession,  from 
^Oberea,  the  supposed  Queen"  of  the  island.  Captain 
Cook  caused  to  be  engraved  upon   Ihe  same  cross  the 
words  «  Georgius  Tertius,  Rex ;  Annis  1767,  1769,  1773, 
1774,  et  1777."     Some  internal  troubles  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  which  occurred  not  long  after,  together  with  the 
wars  in  which  Spain  was  soon  to  be  involved  in  Europe, 
and  the  Indies,  were  perhaps  the  reasons  why  this  affair 
of  honour  <^  was  not  suffered  to  go  any  further*'  at  that 
time;    and    the  great  question  whether  England  (Wil- 
liams's Missionary  EnterprtseSt 'P»  498)  is  or  is  not  ^^ftbe 
"  Protector  of  the  Polynesian  Isles,"  in  general,  and  of 
Tahiti  in  particular,  instead  of  becoming  an  occasion  of 
quarrel  with  Spain,  had  the  happy  fortune  to  be  left  in 

l2 
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suspense ;  until  the  time  arrived  for  its  being  made,  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  means  of  embroiling 
England  with  France,  her  youngest  rival  in  that  worship- 
ful Protectorate.  Certainly  at  that  time  the  English  party 
was  far  from  promising.  '*  The  Spaniards,"  says  Cook, 
**  whatever  their  views  might  have  been  in  visiting  this 
**  island,  seemed  to  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  have 
**  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  natives,  who^  upon  all 
**  occasions  mentioned  them  with  the  strongest  terms  of 
**  respecty  esteem,  and  even  veneration.'* 

In  1795,  a  company  was  founded  in  London,  by  public 
subscription,  for  the  formation  of  Missions  for  religious, 
political,  and  trading  purposes  in  the  South  Seas. 
(Campbeirs  Maritime  Discovery  and  Christian  Missions, 
pp.  192  et  seq.)  This  body,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  acting  under  the  direct  encouragement  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  East  India  Company,  sent  out  a  vessel  in 
the  following  autumn,  with  a  colony  of  thirty  of  their 
number,  some  of  them  having  their  families  with  them, 
to  take  possession  of  as  many  seats  of  *'  civilisation" 
(and  commerce)  in  the  south,  as  it  would  be  thought 
prudent  to  occupy.  The  difficulties  which,  it  was  decided, 
ought  to  be  held  insuperable  to  the  establishing  any 
Missions,  were.  1.  Inhospitable  climates !  2.  Absolute 
governments!  3.  Established  prejudices!  4.  Difficnlt 
languages !  The  South  Sea  islands  furnished  the  very 
opposites  of  these ;  and  *'  the  fertility  of  the  country 
^*  was  a  high  consideration ; — the  sound  of  the  saw  and 
"  the  anvil,  would  never  fail  to  attract  an  audience; — the 
*' government  was  monarchical^  (!)  with  little  authority; 
**  nor  could  the  people  be  averse  to  hear  them  on  a  religious 
^  subject)  since  they  reverenced  them  as  their  Superiors 
*'  on  almost  every  other  P*  There  was  but  one  exception, 
and  that  temporary  only  : — the  Sandwich  group.  The 
captain  of  the  expedition  was  therefore  directed  to  avoid 
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it.  He  was  to  be  determined  in  bis  selection  of  sites  by 
<'  tbe  safety  of  the  women,  probability  of  introducing 
improvements,  supply  of  provisions,  and  tbe  products  in 
sugar,  cotton,  and  sandalwood."  When  his  selection  was 
made,  he  was  to  insist  upon  being  given  ^*  a  full  title 
to  the  land  they  might  have  occasion  for,  and  having 
guaranteed  to  them  the  safety  of  their  property  from 
plunder,  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  customs,  and 
the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion."  He  was 
peremptorily  forbidden  to  recognise  the  principle  of  pur" 
chase  !  Captain  Wilson  selected  Tahiti,  and  closely  fol- 
lowing his  instructions,  obtained  from  <'  Pomar^  tbe 
**  First"  the  cession  <'  in  an  official  and  formal  manner, 
*'  of  the  whole  district  of  Matavai;"  although,  some 
years  afterwards,  it  '*  appeared  that  the  natives  con* 
sidered  them  only  as  tenants  at  will."  Pomare  had  no 
authority  to  make  such  a  cession,  and  we  have  only  the 
word  of  the  interpreter,  a  vagabond  Swede,  of  tbe  name 
of  Peter,  for  the  fact,  that  it  was  ever  made.  (Ellis's  Poly- 
nesian Researches,  Vol.  II.  pp.  7 — ^9.)  Into  this  district, 
however,  and  '<  a  large  oval-shaped  and  commodious 
British  bouse,"  which  the  natives  had  built  upon  it,  the 
first  colony  of  Missionaries  removed  with  their  effects, 
from  aboard  of  the  Duffy  on  the  7lh  March,  1797.  They 
were  well  armed ;  for  to  their  safety  "  every  other  consi- 
*•  deration  was  subordinate."  Mr.  Campbell  enumerates 
<'  two  swivels,  eight  muskets,  one  blunderbuss,  nine  pistols, 
<<  and  nine  swords ; — ^fifty-six  gun  flints,  besides  those 
in  use; — powder,  ball,  drum  and  fife!" — yet  rejoices 
(Introduction,  p.  ii.)  that  *' gunpowder  and  the  gospel 
^*  were  not  carried  in  the  same  packet,"  to  Polynesia ! 
The  same  was  done  at  Tongatabii,  and  indeed  every- 
where else,  (p.  301  et  passim,) 

Until  1815,  scarcely  anything  appears  to  have  been 
effected.    But,  about  that  time,  Pomar^,  whom  the  Mis- 
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sionaries  have  succeeded  in  eleyating  to  a  kingship  over 
Tahiti,  but  who  waa  only  a  anperior  chief,  finding  himself 
in  great  straits  in  a  civil  war,  determined  at  any  sacrifice 
to  secure  to  his  side  the  European  arms  and  discipline 
of  the  Missionaries.  He  had  made  repeated  application 
to  them  before  for  succour,  but  in  vain,  because  he  was 
an  idolater.  Mr.  Ellis  thus  adumbrates  the  strange  and 
revolting  compact,  •*  the  afiairs  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  in 
"  reference  to  th«  supremacy  of  Christianity  or  Idolatry, 
^"  i»ere  etidently  tending  to  a  crisis.  The  comverts  were 
^*  convit^ced  that  the  time  was  not  very  remote,  when 
**  their  faith  and  principles  must  rise  pre-eminent.  To 
*«  malntaiti  the  Christian  faith,  and  enjoy  a  continuance 
**  of  their  present  peace  and  comfort,  they  ft)resaw  would 
**  be  impossible.  Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions^ 
"  the  14th  of  July,  1815,  was  set  apart,  as  a  day  of  solemn 
"  ftisting,  and  prayer  to  Gk)d.  Soon  after  this  event  .  . 
**  a  large  number  of  Pomare's  adherents,  who  were 
'*  professors  of  Christianity,  accompanied  the  king  and  the 
**  refugees  to  Tahiti."  •'The  idolatrous  party *•  attempted 
to  dispute  the  landing  of  their  invaders,  but  the  latter 
toceeeded.  Negotiations  ensued ;  and,  these  ^drng  in 
nothing,  on  the  12th  November  following  there  was 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Narii  or  Bnnaauia,  between  the 
"  Heathen**  and  "  Christian'*  parties ;  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  former  was  annihilated  by  the  "  swivels'* 
and  "musketry"  of  their  English  Pastors.  "The  Mis- 
"  &(ionaries  were  almost  overcome  with  surprise,  and 
"  hastened  to  render  their  acknowledgments  of  gratefbl 
"  praise  to  the  Most  High :  it  was  indeed  the  joy  <rf 
"  harvest !  In  that  one  year,  they  reaped  the  harvert  of 
^  sixteen  laborious  seed  times,  sixteen  dreary  and  anxious 
"  winters,  and  sixteen  unproductive  summers !"  Yet  Mr. 
*'  Ellis  acknowledges  that,  in  that  **  Idolatrous*  army, 
there  was  one  warrior  at  least,  who  ^*  did  not  go  to  battle 
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**  to  support  Idolatry,  {about  which  he  was  indiffergnt,) 
^^  bot  from  the  allegiance  he  owed  to  his  ^hiff,  in  whose 
<<  cause  he  felt  bound  to  fight,  and  who  wits  leader  of  the 
^  idolatrous  army !"  Ancl,  in  fact,  by  that  ba|;tle  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  Tabitian  was  extinguished.  Ppmar6 
became  usurper  of  the  Island,  by  the  aid  of  Missionary 
gunpowder,  and  they  reaped  the  profit  of  his  usurpation 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Constitutional  government. 
In  their  '<  uncivilised"  state,  "  all  heads,"  to  use  the 
language  of  a  chief  of  another  island,  '*  were  of  an 
equal  height;"  and  the  influence  of  the  Senior  Chief 
was  but  nominal.  This  was  the  universal  law  of 
Polynesia,  until  the  Missionaries  gained  power  there.  We 
have  it  from  Mr.  Williams  that  the  same  was  observed 
by  himself  in  the  Navigators  Isles,  the  Friendly  or 
Tonga  Isles,  the  Fiji  Isles,  the  Hervey  Isles,  the  Vavau 
Jsles,  and  the  Hapai  Isles,  and  that  in  all  these  groups,  the 
change  of  faith  has  been  accompanied  by  the  change  of 
government; — a  change  uniform  in  its  profits  for  the 
strangers  by  whom  it  was  wrought.  Pomar6  had  down 
to  his  supposed  conversion  been  <<  notoriously  unable  to 
**  withstand  the  temptation  to  use  ardent  spirits,  and 
'*  intemperance  had  ever  been  the  vice  to  which  he  was 
'^  most  addicted,"  (Polynes.  Researches,  Vol.  II.  p.  119,) ; 
and  Mr.  Ellis  more  than  hints  his  scepticism  as  to  <<  the 
**  influence  of  Christian  principles  on  his  mind  at  subse- 
^  quent  periods."  Indeed  he  breaks  through  what  he  else- 
where calb  *^  the  prudential  reserve  of  missionaries,  in 
**  speaking  of  the  people  around  them,"  so  far  as  to  - 
^.  acknowledge  that,  after  his  baptism,  the  conduct  of 
<<  Pomare  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  to  his  best 
"  friends."  Yet  it  was  to  this  drunken  outcast,  that 
'*  his  best  friends"  lent  all  their  aid,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  subjugate  to  himself—- and  theni — the  old  tradi- 
tionary laws  and  liberties  of  Tahiti  and  the  isles  adjacent. 
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Can  we  wonder  that  the  usurpation  was  everywhere  hate- 
ful, and  nowhere  effected  but  by  force  ?  Even  from  the 
reluctant  Mr.  Williams  we  can  glean  the  "  remarkable" 
fact  <^  that  in  no  island  of  importance  has  Christianity 
been  introduced  without  a  war."  His  own  work  is  antho- 
rity  enough  to  show,  that  in  no  such  war  have  the  mis- 
sionaries been  successful,  without  using  their  victory  to 
revolutionise  the  Government,  for  their  personal  honour 
and  profit. 

In  a  short  time  the  natives  were  made  sensible  of  the 
change.  They  had  been  taught  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
*'  search  the  Scriptures ;"  and  of  course  to  read  them.  This 
made  it  indispensable  for  every  one  to  possess  a  copy. 
The  Tahitian  and  other  Polynesian  versions  according  to 
Mr.  Ellis  and  other  writers,  were  nothing  but  the  gram- 
matical exercises,  by  which  the  translators  had  taught 
themselves  to  compose  in  South  Sea  tongues.  Yet, 
such  as  they  were,  every  '*  serious  inquirer  after  truth," 
was  bound  to  possess  a  copy; — and  this  involved  the 
necessity  of  payment.  <'  It  was  thought  best,"  Bays 
Mr.  Ellis,  (Vol.  II.  p.  231),  **  to  require  a  small  eqniva- 
'Ment  for  it,  lest  the  people  should  expect  that  books 
*'  afterwards  printed  would  be  given  also ;  and  lest,  from 
<<  the  circumstance  of  their  receiving  them  without  pay- 
'<  ment,  they  should  be  induced  to  undervalue  them !" 
No  wonder  then  that  he  should  have  found  reason  to  com- 
plain that  so  many  '^  neglected  public  worship,  because 
<'  they  said  they  did  not  know  how  to  read ;"  or  that  this 
should  have  been  ^^  considered  a  sufficient  apology  for  the 
'<  non-observance  of  the  Sabbath,  or  the  social  duties  of 
'^religion."  Still  more  reasonable  was  the  request  of 
*'  our  native  domestic  to  be  paid  her  wages  for  coming 
"  and  learning;"  under  the  impression  common  to  the 
natives  at  large,  that  '*  it  must  have  been  in  some  way 
*' advantageous  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  or  they  would  not 
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^*  have  been  so  anzioas  about  it!''  Mr.  £llis  adds  that 
<'  many  of  the  early  scholars  expected  to  be  paid  forlearn- 
**  ing,  and  some  for  appearing  at  the  chapel.'' 

But  the  great  aim  of  their  teachers  appears  to  have 
been  from  a  very  early  period,  the  introduction  of  a 
fiscal  system  of  their  own.  This  end,  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
^*  it  appeared  might  be  answered,  by  establishing  a  Mis- 
<*  sionary  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  London  Societyj  rather 
*«  than  by  calling  upon  them,  immediately  after  their  conver- 
^  eion^  to  support  the  teachers  labouring  among  them. 
**  Such  a  measure  might  have  induced  some,  who  were 
'*  perhaps  halting  between  two  opinions,  to  infer  that  the 
''  Missionaries  were  influenced  by  motives  of  pecuniary 
'^  advantages  J'  So  the  name  of  the  '^  King"  was  made 
use  of  by  the  "  Cabinet."  The  I3th  May,  1818,  was  fixed 
for  the  establishment  of  the  **  auxiliary  society;"  when 
Mr.  Nott  preached  *'  from  the  Eunuch's  answer  to  Philip," 
and  took  that  occasion  of  subject  and  name,  to  mention 
what  great  things  the  Griquas  (or  Dutch  Bastaards)  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  others  of  the  coloured  people 
there,  had  been  doing  for  Dr.  **  Phillip,"  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society ;  how  **  they  had  given  of  their  sheep 
and  other  property,"  and  he  might  have  added,  their 
land,  and  rulers — insomuch,  that  they  held  the  one  *<  not 
*<  in  their  own  names,  but  in  the  name  of  the  London 
**  Missionary  Society,"  and  that  the  authority  of  the  other 
<<  was  "  no  more  than  a  del^ated  authority,  to  be  exer- 
*'  cised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mission,  and  the  people  at 
**  their  Missionary  stations."  (Shaw's  Defence  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries,  p.  73.)  Pomare  put  it  to  the  vote 
that  they  should  follow  their  example ;  and  ^*  two  or  three 
"  thousand  naked  arms"  in  the  air,  showed  that  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  The  same  example  was  fol- 
lowed elsewhere.  Early  in  December,  1818,  the  Haweis 
left  Huahine  with  the  collections  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  other 
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marketable  productiona  of  the  groups  so  contribaled. 
At  the  Missionary  meeting,  in  April,  1820,  ''  the  subacrip- 
^  lions  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  tbooaand 
**  gallons  of  oil,  besides  cotton,  and  other  trifling  articles," 
(Vol.  III.  p.  35.)  '<  The  first  remittaaoe  to  London  was 
'<  in  1821,  and  amounted  to  nearly  £1,900.  The  Raiatean 
*'  Society,  besides  maintaining,  at  its  own  expense,  six 
*^  native  Missionaries,  sent  to  England,  in  1827,  £dOO  ;^' 
and  more  would  have  been  sent,  but  that  the  articles 
were  not  '^  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage."  Mr. 
Williams  alone  sent  from  his  station  ip  that  island,  he 
tells  us,  about  j£700  in  all.  (Missionary  Enterprises, 
p.  193).  The  same  Missionary  succeeded  jn  obtaining, 
from  the  newly  converted  natives  of  Rurutii,  ^^  a  set  of 
<^  bills  for  JE66.  for  the  Society ;"  being  a  considerable 
part  of  the  salvage  received  by  them  for  recovering  and 
preserving  the  cargo  and  stores  of  a  wrecked  whaler: 
and  from  those  of  Aitutaki,  '*  £103.  partly  in  biUs,  and 
"  partly  in  cash  ;t— the  first  money  they  ever  possessed." 
In  the  year  1829,  he  also  tells  us  the  contributions  of 
the  small  island  of  Rurutii  alone  amounted  to  **  sevien 
^  hundred  and  fifty  bamboos  of  cocoa-nut  oil/'  These 
little  incidents,  rarely  mentioned,  and  penuriously  de- 
tailed, do  throw  some  light  upon  the  following  *'  sub- 
*^  jects  of  inquiry,"  proposed  by  the  natives  themselves 
to  their  teachers  at  their  Scripture  meetings,  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  Ellis.  ^'  On  one  occasion,  ^^  they  asked,  what  the 
<«  heavy  burthens  were,  that  our  Lord  accused  the  Scribes 
^^  and  Pharisees  of  binding  on  mien's  shoulders  ?  At  ano- 
*^  ther  time  they  inquined  iwbo  were  the  Scribes^  so  often 
<^  mentioned  by  our  Saviour?  and  asked  tf  they  were  the 
'*  Secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Societies  in  Jerusalem? 
This  arose,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  word,  which  in 
'*  English,  is  translated  Scribef  being  in  Tahitian-  rendered 
^  Writer^  and   the  Secretaries  of  the  native  Missionary 
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*'  Society  being  the  only  individuals  among  them  thus 
**  designated." 

Uniting  thus  the  profits  of  the  Fisc  to  those  of  the  TilU 
the  Mission^Trade-and-Tax  establishments  waxed  strong 
and  wealthy.  They  monopolised  everything ; — Commerce, 
Mechanics,  Law-making,  Religion,  Revenue,  Education, 
Opinion,  Printing,  Sovereignty,  Peace,  and  War.  Surely 
then,  the  following  illustration  (and  it  is  only  one)  of  the 
success  that  attended  the  employment  of  so  happy  a  com- 
bination of  materials,  ought  not  to  excite  our  amazement  I 
We  quote  from  the  Australasiatic  Journal,  for  1841 ;  a 
weekly  newspaper,  published  at  Hobarton,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  friendly  to  the  Missionaries. 

''  Thb  Original  Mission abt« — Mr.  Oakes,  one  of  the 
^*  first  Missionaries  to  Australasia,*  has  reached  so  ad- 
^<  vanced  an  age,  that  his  afiairs  have  been  placed  by  the 
**  Supreme  Court,  in  the  charge  of  his  family.  He  was, 
'^  we  believe,  the  first  who  resided  at  Tahiti,  and  subset 
<<  quently  was  stationed  at  the  Friendly,  and  other  Islands, 
^*  of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago.  He  was  universally 
<«  esteemed  ;-*a  great  favourite  with  the  difierent  Governors 
«( from  Captain  King  onwards  ;-^aiid,  by  his  honest  indusf 
**  try,  amassed  a  large  fortime  \— upwards  of  one  hundred 
^  thousand  pounds  being  to  be  dioided  amongst  the  family. 
<<  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  (wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson  of 
<*  this  place,  Wesleyan  Missionary,)  will  possess  consider- 
<'  ably  above  ten  thousand  pounds !" 

It  was  upon  the  eame  principle  that  the  Boston  Board 
of  Missions  *'  gave  pecuniary  support  and  assistance  to 
*<  three  individuals,  who,  in  1833,  went  out  from  the 
**  United  States  to  the  [Sandwich]  Islands,  to  establish,  in 
'*  partnership,  a  mercantile  house.  It  is  notorious  that 
^*  the  Missionary  influence  was  strongly  exercised  in  favour 

*  Australasia  was  originally  understood  to  include  Polynesia, 
and  many  there  still  retain  that  old  mode  of  speech. — [Eo.  Port.] 
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*<  of  this  house,  and  that  the  secular  affairs  of  the  MimoD 
<*  were  transacted  principally  in  connection  with  it.  It 
^<  obtained^  for  a  mere  trifle,  a  long  lease  of  a  large  extent 
**  of  land,  for  sugar  plantations,  on  the  island  of  Atai, 
**  and  of  wharfage  and  warehouse  sites,  on  the  harbour  of 
"  Honolulu,  together  with  valuable  privileges  of  ezemp- 
**  tion  from  duties,  and  a  supply  qf  native  labour.  One  of 
'^  the  partners  (Brinsmade)  was,  in  1838,  appointed  by  the 
**  President,  '  United  States  Commercial  Agent,'  the 
•*  same  office  as  Consul  of  England."— (The  Sandwich 
Islands  by  Alexander  Simpson,  p.  33.) 

But  the  cupidity  of  the  foreigners  was  pardonable,  in 
comparison  with  their  ambition.  Scarcely  had  "  Christi- 
"  anity"  the  time  to  manifest  itself  in  the  person  of  the 
**  King"  (as  they  invariably  call  the  Chief  who  first  pro- 
**  fessed  their  doctrine),  than  the  whole  society  was  revo- 
<<  lutionised,  to  let  her  sister  Civilisation'*  in.  In  1815, 
Tahiti  was  **  converted"  to  the  faith,  and  "  reformed" 
to  the  opinions,  of  sectaries  from  Great  Britain,  who  had 
come  to  settle  themselves  upon  her  shores.  <*  This  work 
*<  they  wrought,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  both  as  to  the  general 
"  principles  of  the  British  Constitution^  the  declaration 
**  of  Scripture,  and  the  practice  of  Christian  nations.*' 
But  it  was  not  until  1819,  that  their  code  of  laws,  com- 
monly called  the  Nottine  or  Notty  code,  was  finished ; 
and  even  that  contained  but  *^  eighteen  articles,'*  and 
"  was  not  altogether  such  as  the  Missionaries  would  have 
*<  wished  the  nation  to  adopt."  But  Pomar6  was  ezceed- 
"  ingly  jealous"  of  the  Law-givers ;  and  with  much  reason. 
"  With  regard  to  revenue,  he  would  admit  of  no  rule  but 
*•  his  own  necessities ;"  and  therefore  the  Missionaries 
<<  did  not  think  it  their  duty  to  express  any  dissatisfaction 
**  with  the  code,  imperfect  as  it  was;  being  desirous  rather 
"  to  afibrd  him  every  facility  in  the  settlement  of  the 
<•  Government  of  the  country ;"  which  they  had,  so  happily 
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for  themselves,  concentrated  in  his  hands.  These  lawR 
respected  "  murder,  theft,  trespass,  stolen  property,  lost 
''  property,  Sabbath -breaking,  rebellion,  marriage,  aduK 
"  tery,  the  judges,  court  houses,  &c.  &c/'  **  the  sentence 
*'  of  many  of  the  crimes  prohibited  by  them,  being  left 
'^  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  but  to  several  the 
penalty  of  death  was  annexed;*'  and,  amongst  these, 
to  rebellion.  ''  Only  a  few  months  after  their  enact* 
meat,"  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  distinguished 
warrior,  of  daring  character,"  we  are  told,  actually  suffered 
death  under  that  Missionary  code,  '^  for  attempting  to 
overturn  the  (Missionary)  Government."  Two  years 
afterwards,  there  was  another  execution  of  ^<  two  leaders  " 
for  a  similar  '<  conspiracy,"  the  Missionaries  this  time 
*<  securing  a  mitigation  of  punishment  for  the  rest  of 
the  offenders."  In  1820  a  code,  of  twenty-five  arti- 
cles,  was  similarly  inflicted  upon  Raiatea  ;  but  ^'  embody- 
ing several  most  valuable  enactments  omitted  by  tlie 
Tahitian  code ;  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  in^* 
**  stftution  of— Trial  by  Jury  "  Not  the  trial  by  jury, 
we  may  rest  assured,  which  obtained  in  the  Saxon  time,  but 
that  which  is  now  the  derision  of  every  assize  town  twice 
a  year,  and  of  Loudon  and  Westminster,  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve.  The  code  of  Huahine  was  the  master- 
piece of  all  their  legislation.  It  contained  ''  thirty  arti- 
cles," and  ^'  twenty-four  regulations,"  super  cartas.  In 
1826  further  additions  were  made  to  it ;  and  the  Huahi- 
nean  code  now  contains  fifty  laws  !"  Those  printed  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  present  the  following  motley  classification, 
<<  Murder,  theft,  trespass,  stolen  property,  lost  property, 
<'  baths,  sabbath-breaking,  rebellion,  bigamy,  &c.,  divorce, 
**  &c.,  marriage,  false  accusation,  drunkenness,  dogs,  pigs, 
*^  conspiracy,  confessions,  revenue  for  the  king  and  chiefs, 
<*  tatauing,  voyaging,  judges  and  magistrates^  new  regu- 
''  lations  for  judges  and  trials  by  jury,  messengers,  or 
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<<  peace-officers,  tnanner  of  conducting  poUie  trials,  eda* 
"  cation,  prohibition  of  amusements,  dances,  &e.,  ill** 
<*  treatment  of  wives,  tribute  for  fisheries,  land-marks, 
^  freeholds,  8cc.  According  to  these  Solons,  the  keefung 
to  old  traditions  is  an  offence  punishable  with  fine  and  hard 
labour.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  sentence  provided  by 
Article  XXVII.  "concerning  marking  with  tatau."  Every 
one  the  least  acquainted  with  the  South  Seas,  is  aware  that 
the  tatau  of  the  skin  is  used  there,  as  the  badge  in  the  bon^ 
net,  or  the  dye  of  the  tartan,  has  been  for  ages  used  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  Island ;  with  this  difference,  that 
while  the  latter  denoted  only  the  clan,  the  tatau  denotes 
the  person  too.  The  science  is  familiar  to  almost  every 
Polynesian.  He  can  tell  the  tatau-mark  of  every  man  in 
the  community,  howsoever  widely  that  community  amy  be 
dispersed.  When  the  New  Zealand  Chiefs,  who  sold  thm 
lands  to  the  English  Company,  were  asked  to  ^^  put  their 
<*  marks"  to  the  conveyance,  each  ot  them  obeyed  the 
demand  to  the  letter,  by  tracing  out  upon  the  parciuneiKI, 
a  fac-simile  of  the  tatau-mark  imprinted  on  his  body.  It 
was  this  which  gave  to  their  deed  all  the  sanction  which 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  at  large  it  possessed  ;  a  sanction, 
to  the  full  as  respectable  as  that  of  the  European  signatures 
which  followed  ;  yet  this  useful  and  antient  character  is  for- 
bidden, under  pain  of  sin,  by  all  the  codes  of  the  Mission- 
aries;—and  the  prohibition  is  enforced  by  the  most  disgrace- 
ful punishments.  With  such  laws,  can  we  wonder  that 
**  there  are  maay,  in  all  the  isltmdsy  who  find  them  an 
<'  irksome  restraint,  and  would  most  willingly,  it  ao 
*'  opportunity  offered,  abrogate  them?"  or  that  the  people  of 
Huahine,  headed  by  their  ''  king's"  son,  who  had  lately 
been  punished  for  the  Malum  prohibitum  of  the  tatau,  rose 
in  open  and  armed  rebellion?  or  that  a  similar,  but 
more  successful  rebellion  occurred  at  Rarotonga  on  tlve 
ground  of  the  same  grievance?    or  that,  as   Mr.  EUts 
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conreMes,  *'  two  or  three  slight  insurrections"  should  have 
also  taken  place  in  Tahiti,  "  since  the  promnlgation  of 
the  laws  of  the  Missionaries?" 

The  Tahitian  code  received  its  "  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment" too.  This  happened  after  Potnar^'s  deaths  in  1824, 
the  next  heir  being  (providentially)  an  infant,  committed, 
upon  principles  very  opposite  to  those  of  socage  guardian- 
ship, to  the  care  of  the  Missionaries,  during  his  minority; 
and  thus  these  Guardians  being,  for  some  years,  invested 
with  all  the  functions  of  "  royalty"  itself.  They  seized  the 
occasion  ;  they  *'  gave  to  the  nation  for  the  first  time,  a 
representative  Government  P'  elected  triennially,  by 
•'  inhabitants  of  districts,"— and  so  forming  "  what  may 
*^  be  termed  the  Tahitian  Parliament."  The  primate  and 
premier  of  Tahiti,  was  henceforward  to  unite  with  those 
functions  already  his,  the  still  more  influential  one  of 
ministerial  leader  of  the  house* 

The  '^  Constitution"  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  also 
provided  a  Parliament  or  '*  House  of  Nobles,"  consisting  of 
eleven  hereditary  chiefs,  five  hereditary  women,  and  seven 
elected  representatives,  with  the  "  King"  in  the  chair.  In 
return  for  this  "  very  respectable  body  of  laws,"  as  Mr. 
Jarvescalls  them  (History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, p. 345,) 
the  native  chiefs  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  antient 
and  undoubted  rights,  and  to  recognise  in  the  Monarch 
**  the  management  of  all  their  landed  property  from  one 
**  end  of  the  Island  to  the  other,  the  direction  of  the  king- 
*^  dom,  the  army,  the  implements  of  war,  the  government 
*'  property,  the  poll  tax,  the  land  tax,  the  Three  Day*s 
**  monthly  labour,  the  lands  forfeited  for  non-payment  of 
**  taxes,  his  own  private  lands,  the  i^ce  of  Chief  Judge, 
"  the  prerogative  to  form  treaties  and  to  confirm  agrecf- 
**  ments,  power  to  make  war,  and  power  to  irantoot  all 
**  important  business  of  the  kingdom,  whieh  is  not  by 
« law    assigned   to  others.*'      (See    the    « Constitution, 
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io  Jarves,  pp.  347-8.)  Now  Mr.  Simpson,  himself  a  coin« 
petent  observer,  declares  that,  before  the  "  conversion** 
of  the  ^^King"  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Kamehameha, 
that  potentate  was  only  "  an  individual  chief," — that, 
although  ^*  he  had  large  lands,"  yet  on  these  "  he  worked 
with  his  own  hands," — and  that  the  territory  in  general, 
*'  and  all  its  products,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  chiefs," 
including  himself,  and  not  to  him  exclusively.  We 
extract  the  following  able  summary  of  other  ^*  Laws" 
of  the  Missionaries,  now  in  force  there,  from  the  same 
pen. 

"  The  natives  are  ordained  to  pay  a  poll-tax  amount- 
^'  ing  to  eight  shillings  j^er  family.  The  men  are  ordered 
"  to  labour  three  days  in  each  month  for  the  *  Govern- 
"  ment ;'  and  '  if  there  be  important  public  work  to  be 
"  *  done,  then  there  shall  be  six  mors  working  days ; 
*'  really  nine  days  in  each  month,  without  pay  and 
"  without  food.  The  ^  law,'  although  it  does  not  compel 
"  the  *  King'  to  lease  lands  to  his  '  subjects*  defines  the 
*<  rent  of  a  spot  of  land  of  some  100  feet  square,  at  three 
'*  day's  monthly  labour,  and  three  cubits  of  <  hog,'  or 
^*  7|  dollars  in  cash.  A  fathom  '  swine'  shall  not  be  a 
^*  fathom  swine,  unless  it  weighs  333  pounds,  like  those 
^'  used  in  Massachusetts.  A  ^  three  cubit  swine,'  must 
'*  weigh  250  pounds.  A  *  yard  swine'  167  pounds.  A 
*'  native,  employed  as  a  servant,  is  forced  to  pay  nine 
**  dollars  per  annum  for  exemption  from  the  ordinary  days 
*^  of  monthly  labour;  but  in  case  of  <  important  public 
"  work,'  he  can,  after  that  heavy  payment,  be  called  to 
*<  labour  for  six  days  in  the  month.  In  1841,  the  servants  of 
"  several  respectable  English  residents  were  dragged  out  of 
*«  their  masters'  premises  and  set  to  labour  on  a  public  road. 
**  <  Furthermore,  forbearance  shall  be  exercised  for  one 
«•  *  year  more,  and  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Tax 
'* «  Officer,  whenever  he  sees  a  man  sitting  idle  on  tbe/ree 
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**  *  days  of  the  people,  to  take  and  set  him  to  work  for 
•*  *  the  Government,  till  night!'  And  this  in  a  country 
"  where  a  few  hours  of  weekly  toil  is  sufficient  to  procure 
"  food  !  *  No  man  living  on  a  farm,  recorded  by  his 
**  *  landlord,  shall,  without  cause,  desert  the  land  of  his 
"  *  landlord.'  They  prohibit  masters  from  embarking  the 
'^  natives,  even  as  sailors,  without  heavy  securities  to  bnng 
•'  them  back  before  two  years,  and  the  exaction  hefore  they 
"  embark  of  the  poll  lax,  and  equivalent  for  labour, 
*•  during  the  time  they  purpose  to  be  absent.  The  very 
**  fish  of  the  sea  are  tabued  to  a  great  extent;  'one 
"  *  portion  to  the  common  people,  another  to  the  land- 
**  '  lords ;  and  a  portion  he  [the  '  King']  reserves  to 
**  *  himself;*  so  are  the  trees  of  the  forests;  even  mar- 
''  riage,  without  a  written  permission.  Sabbath  day 
'*  breakers  are  fined  one  dollar  for  the  first  oflPence;  in- 
**  creasing  in  geometrical  ratio.  There  are  punishments 
"  for  reviling,  swearing,  and  slander,  all  ending  in  dollar 
<^  considerations.  Adultery  is  punished  by  four  years' 
"  banishment  and  divorce;  by  eight  months'  imprisou- 
"  ment ;  or  by  thirty  dollars'  fine  ;  Fornication  by  a  fine 
"  of  twenty  dollars,  or  five  months'  imprisonment  of  the 
**  soliciting  party ;  and  ten  dollars  or  two  and  a  half 
**  months'  of  the  consenting  party ;  Harlotry,  by  a  fine 
<<  of  five  dollars  for  the  man,  hard  labour  for  four  months, 
"  or  twenty  lashes ; — the  woman  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten 
"  dollars,  and  four  months'  hard  labour.  The  punis-h- 
"  ment  for  rape  is  simply  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  !  and  at- 
"  tempt  to  commit  rape  twenty-five  I  Except  in  rape 
"  and  adultery,  where  there  is  a  division  of  the  consider 
**  ration,  all  fines  go  to  the  '  Government;'  26  per  cent. 
<<  the  informer's  share,  being  first  deducted.  In  Poly- 
^^  nesia  the  language  has  no  word  to  express  chastity. 
<^  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  roads,  the  bridges,  the 
<'  huge  stone  walls,  have  been  made  principally  by  the 
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'^  labour  of  women,  condemned  to  toils  worse  thau  those 
"  of  Norfolk  Island,  for  the  commission  of  an  act  so 
*'  habitual  to  them  that  they  deem  it  hardly  a  sin.  Im- 
''  port  duties  on  goods  are  fixed  at  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
"  Tonnage  duties  on  vessels  are  16Z.  per  100  tons: — if 
*'  merely  calling  for  refreshments,  1/.  lOs  per  100  tons. 
"  This  code  was  nearly  two  years  in  concoction.  Its 
^'crowning  measure,  the  statute  declaring  Dr.  Judd 
*'  (a  Missionary)  senior  member  of  the  *  Treasury  Board 
"  *  for  the  Kingdom,'  and  also  *  Recorder  and  Translator 
*'  «  for  the  Kingdom,*  is  dated  May  1842.  The  whole 
*^  was  written  by  Judd  and  Richards,  aided  by  Mr.  Bald- 
"  win,  another  member  of  the  Missionary  body.  The 
*'  wants  of  the  whole  aboriginal  population  can  bo  sup- 
''  plied  from  seven  square  miles  of  the  soil.  The  re- 
'*  niainder  has  been  by  this  code  placed  entirely  in  the 
"hands  of  the  *  King;'  i.e.  his  Counsellors;  eight  thou- 
"  sand  square  miles  of  land,  possessing  unequalled  ad- 
*'  vantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation,  in  the  posses- 
"  sion  of  a  black  dignitary,  and  two  unscrupulous  Ameri- 
"  cans  I" 

And  now  take  what  follows ! 

Captain  Cook  and  his  officers  estimated  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sandwich  Group  at  not  less  than  400,000.  The 
statements  of  subsequent  visitors,  and  the  older  and  intel- 
ligent natives,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  once  extensive  cul- 
tivations confirm  this  estimate.  In  a  little  more  than 
sixty  years  the  population  has  dwindled  down  to  one 
fourth  of  the  amount.  The  process  of  depopulation  goes 
on  rapidly.  In  1832,  an  accurate  census,  taken  by  the 
Chiefs,  returned  130,313  in  all.  In  1836,  a  similar  cen- 
sus found  only  108,579.  Yet  there  have  been  neither 
wars  nor  pestilences  there  for  more  than  20  years  back. 
What  then  is  the  cause  ?  "  The  oppressive  system  of 
*'  Government, — the    discontinuance   of   antient    sports, 
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"  5iich  as  running,  wrestling,  throwing  the  spear,  &c, 
"  under  the  pretext  of  idolatry,  gambling,  or  time  ill 
^^  spent,  (so  that  even  swimming  is  no  longer  a:i  amuse- 
"  ment), — and  the  consequent  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
"  people, — have  been  powerful  agents  in  depopulation. 
"  The  cruel  punishments  and  heavy  penalties  for  breaches 
*^  of  chastity  have  much  aided  it  by  giving  an  additional 
'*  (Stimulus  to  the  practice, — always  too  common  among 
"  Polynesian  females — of  causing  abortion  of  which  prac- 
"  tice  sterility  is  the  natural  result."  (Simpson's  Sand- 
wich Islands,  pp.  9-16.)  Surely  these  are  far  more 
natural  causes,  than  those  to  which  the  Missionaries  would 
fain  persuade  us  to  give  credit.  They  have  remarked  the 
same  decline  of  population  wherever  they  have  planted 
their. ill-omened  footsteps.  "There  might  be  no  ap- 
*^  pearance  of  disease  among  the  crew  of  the  ship,  that 
"conveyed  this  destructive  importation ;" — they  tell  us: 
"  the  infection  is  not  communicated  by  criminal  conduct 
"  of  the  crew."  Yet  there  is  the  "  fact  which  cannot  be 
**  controverted,  that  most  of  the  diseases  which  have  raged 
^Mn  the  Islands  have  been  introduced  by  ships;"  and 
•*  intercourse  was  invariably  attended  with  fever,  dy- 
"  sentery,  or  some  other  disease  which  carried  off  num- 
"  hers  of  the  people.  At  the  Island  of  Rapa,"  according 
to  Mr.  Williams,  "  nearly  half  the  whole  population 
"  were  thus  swept  away.  It  is  an  affecting  conside- 
<*  ration,"  he  remarks,  "  that  *  civilised'  man  should 
*^  thus  convey  physical  as  well  as  moral  contamination 
''  with  him  wherever  he  goes."  But  does  be  then  attri- 
bute  the  physical  to  the  moral  contamination,  as  evidenced 
in  the  so  called  ^  civilisation'  and  the  endeavours  made  to 
propagate  it?  Does  he,  in  other  words,  condemn  himself 
and  his  brethren  ?  Not  at  all.  He  finds  it  far  more 
soothing  to  attribute  all  these  frightful   plagues   to  '^  the 
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*^  common    contact  of  ordinary    intercourse;"    in    other 
words  to  no  cause  whatsoever ! 

But  if  such  be  the  results  of  Missionary  civilisation  in 
time  of  peace,  how  must  these  be  aggravated  by  the  wars 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  by  their  own  reluctant  con- 
fession, that  enterprise  has  everywhere  given  birth ;  be- 
tween Tribe  and  Tribe,  between  Chieftain  and  De- 
pendent !*  We  extract  what  follows  from  a  pamphlet, 
published  here  in  1841,  entitled  *'  Letter  to  Richard 
"  More  OTerrall,  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  defeat  of  H.  M, 
"  S  )ip  Favorite,  and  death  of  Captain  Croker,  at  Tonga- 
**  tabi,  where  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Wesleyan 
"  Mi^^sionaries,  &c."  The  writer  is  Captain  Dillon,  for- 
merly of  the  E.  I.  C.'s  navy.f 

**'  In  1827,  when  I  visited  the  Tonga  Islands,  in  com- 
"  mand  of  the  H.  E.  I.  C.'s  Surveying  Ship,  Research^ 
"  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  a  crew  of  120  men,  be- 
*'  sides  followers,  1  procured  an  abundant  supply  of  hogs, 
**  from  150  to  300  pounds  each,  for  a  few  blue  glass 
'*  beads  ;^ poultry,  yams,  potatoes,  plantains,  &c.; — in 
^<  fact,  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  could  be  supplied  at  that  time 
••  with  abundance.  On  my  last  visit,  (1837)  it  was  with 
''  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  procure  sufficient  for  my 
'*  Captain's  and  my  own  mess ;  and  for  which  I  had  to  pay 
"  dollars; — also  port  charges  in  cash,  &c.  I  naturally 
^*  enquired  the  cause  of  such  a  sudden  change; — and  was 
**  informed  that  so  many  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 

*  Compare  with  the  passages  cited,  Ellis's  Polynes.  Res.  Vq]. 
III.  p.  388.  and  Williams'  Miss.  Enterpr.  pp.  110-12,  185-8, 
241,321-30. 

t  This  gentleman  having  been  engaged  in  bill  transactions  for 
the  servants  of  Groveroment  in  China,  and  so,  like  others  before 
him,  prepared  by  rain  for  corruption,— is  now  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  to  whom  the  settlements  of  Polynesia  must  be  subjects 
of  the  gravest  dehberation  and  of  the  deepest  interest.  A 
Russian  Ambassador  inculcated  this  maxim  upon  an  English 
Minister,  ''  If  I  were  Minister  of  England  I  should  occupy  eTery 
ishmd  in  the  ocean."     See  WiU  of  Peter  the  Great. 
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'*  murdered  by  the  Civil  War,  introduced  by  the  Mis- 
''  sionaries,  that  there  were  not  sufficient  numbers  left  to 
'*  cultivate  the  soil."  **  Until  they  came,"  adds  Mr. 
Meyrick,  R,  N.  writing  in  1838  from  the  spot,  "  there 
**  was  no  flogging  of  women, — no  burning  of  villages, 
'^  and  roasting  children  in  the  flames;  no  slaughtering 
"  of  the  aged  for  Religion's  sake.  Mr.  Thomas, 
'*»(the  Blacksmith)  one  day  observed  to  me,  after  that 
"  dreadful  war,  that  *  thank  God,  the  cutting-down 
*'  was  now  over,  and  the  planting,  (of  the  Gospel, 
"  I  suppose,)  would  be  fully  effected!'"  Captain  Dillon 
asserts  that  this  ''  Missionary  prevailed  on  his  pliant 
*'  and  bloody  friend,  the  Usurper,  to  invade  Tonga," 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Devil's  party,"  (as  the 
•*  Christians"  call  those  who  are  not  "  Christians")  "with 
*'  1000  armed  savages,"  and  that  "he  assured  those  mur- 
*'  derers  of  success  in  the  cause  of  God,  who  marched 
"  in  their  ranks,  although  invisible.  At  Tonga  these 
"  monsters  slaughtered  man,  woman,  and  child^  ripped 
'*  open  the  bellies  of  unoffending  females,  tore  from  the 
"  womb  their  bleeding  offspring,  mutilated  the  limbs  of 
"  children,  and  thrust  them  into  the  bowels  of  the  inno- 
"  cent  bleeding  murdered  victims  of  that  unhappy  day." 
If  but  one  tenth  part  of  this  be  true,  well  may  the  actors 
be  reminded,  that  "  there  is  a  God,  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
an  Execution  Dock !" 

The  disaster  of  the  Favorite^  alluded  to  in  the  title  of 
the  above  pamphlet,  happened  in  1839.  We  ought  not 
to  call  it  a  disaster.  Captain  Croker,  visiting  Tonga  at  a 
time  when  the  Missionaries  had  enkindled  a  new  war,  in 
which  the  "  Devil's  Party"  were  getting  the  upper  hand, 
most  shamefully  took  part  with  the  former,  to  whom  the 
unfortunate  man  appears  to  have  been  fanatically  at- 
tached. The  Tonga  people  declined  to  fight  against  the 
Britis  h  ;  and  offered  to  restore  all  their  conquests,  and  to 
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make  peace  with  their  vanquished  rivals  and  attailaots. 
Croker  ordered  them,  besides  thi*<,  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
latter  and  humble  themselves;  but  this  they  positively 
refused  to  do.  He  immediately  attacked  their  Fort  with 
cannon  and  musketry,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued. 
*•  One  of  the  shots  fired  by  him,"  says  Captain  Dillon, 
^*  slaughtered  eighteen  women  and  children,  who  sought 
refuge  in  the  Fort."  Unable  to  restrain  his  impatience, 
however,  he  led  his  men  to  the  breach  before  one  was 
efiected,  and  in  this  rash  attempt  met  his  ignoble  fate. 
The  ship's  crew  were  driven  back  to  their  boats  with 
the  loss  of  many  killed  and  wounded,  and,  in  their  haste 
to  embark,  saw  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  their 
great  guns,  and  even  their  Flag  to  the  victors !  Happily 
Mr.  Dunlop,  the  first  Lieutenant,  who  now  assumed  the 
command,  was  as  unlike  to  Captain  Croker,  in  his  zeal 
for  'Civilisation,'  as  to  Lord  Ellenborougb,  in  his  thirst 
for  vengeance  upon  **  uncivilised"  executioners  of  Jastice. 
He  took  on  board  indeed  the  trembling  authors  of  the 
crime;  but  he  sailed  away,  without  retaliating,  upon  the 
natives,  the  richly  merited  slaughter  of  their  murderers. 

We  close  these  sad  recitals  for  the  present;  with  but  a 
very  few  words  upon  one  questioir,  already,  we  trust,  satis- 
factorily answered  ; — the  question,  namely,  of  what  success 
these  missions  have  had,  considered  in,  what  is  called, 
the  religious  point  of  view  ?  What  success  can  they  have 
had  ?  Religion  is  that  which  knitteth  man  to  man,  and 
mankind  to  the  Deity.  Where  and  what  is  the  religion  of 
these  civilisers  of  the  South  Seas  ? 

Every  narrative  agrees  in  representing  the  morals  of 
those  Polynesian  tribes,  most  cherished  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries, as  presenting  every  symptom  of  depravity. 
Tahiti  is  the  sample.  Yet,  when  the  artless  children  of  the 
Mutineers,  who  migrated  thither  from  Pitcaim's  Island 
in  quest  of  food,  saw  what  manner  of  people  they  had  conM 
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amongst^  they  abandoned  their  intention,  and  returned 
to  their  native  isle,  preferring  the  hazard  of  starvation  to 
the  abundance  of  Tahiti.  And  the  testimony  from  sources 
independent  of  the  Missionaries,  and  not  apparently  fur- 
nished under  any  concert,  or  for  any  purpose,  represents 
the  state  of  things  they  have  brought  about  as  most 
detestable,"^  and  which  if  it  be  so  must  coincide  vrith  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  on  their  part. 

But  in  their  own  statements  transpire  "  painfully  dis- 
tressing accounts"  of  the  affairs  of  a  whole  group  of 
islands  at  once,  which  are  here  and  there  darkly  hinted 
at,  without  any  explanation  being  even  so  much  as  at- 
tempted. (Mission.  Enterpr.  258.)  Individual  cases  of 
relapse  do  frequently  appear.  (pp.  108,  185-8,  210, 
239,  241,  266,  269,  270-1,  322,  327-30,  336,  339-40,  344, 
346-50,390.)  However  favourable  "the  state  of  general 
•*  improvement,"  at  first, — invariably  we  find  the  teacher 
^*  complaining"  with  Mr.  Ellis,  in  terms  as  general,  that 
"  the  subsequent  accounts  have  been  of  a  chequered 
"  complexion."  In  fact,  he  admits  elsewhere, — and 
for  quite  another  purpose, — that  "  so  mighty  is  the 
*'  work,  so  deep  the  prejudices,  so  difficult  to  be  overcome 
"are  evil  habits,  and  so  slow  the  process  of  improve- 
"  ment  upon  a  broad  scale,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
"  circumstances,  that  the  ordinary  period  of  a  Missionary's 

''  *  To  raise,  by  the  mere  force  of  eloquence  and  genius,  a 
**  harridan — a  dirty  old  drab — a  filthy  strumpet,  shameless  and 
**  depraved — who  has  habitually  *  *  *  *  *; 
''  to  give  a  '  throne,'  and  an  *  undoubted  sovereignty,'  to 
*' '  Queen'  Pomar6 !  We  heard  her  character  in  New  Zealand, 
"  ftrom  a  person  who  had  been  at  Tahiti,  but  could  not  entirely 
*'  credit  it ;  till,  since  the  Doctor  [Dr.  Lang,  M.  C]  described 
*'  her  in  such  glowing  language,  we  inquired  and  have  heard  that 
"  the  purser  of  H.  M.  Favorite,  described  her  as  a  perfect 
*'  Omnibus  J  who  lent  her  person  for  a  new  pipe,  or  a  fig  of 
"  tobacco  !     This  is  the  Doctor's  *  Sovereign  Queen  I' " 

Morning  Chronicle,  Australian  Journal,  \4th  June,  1844. 
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•«  life,  in  actual  service,  is  tOv-)  short  to  raise  them  from 
*'  their  wretchedness  to  a  standard  in  morals,  habits,  in- 
*'  telligence,  and  stability  in  religion,  at  which  those  who 
**  were  instrnmental  in  originating  their  emanoipation, 
*^  would  desire  to  leave  them.  If  the  successors  of  the 
**  first  Missionaries  he,  in  any  respect,  inferior  to  their 
**  predecessors,  the  progress  of  the  nation  must,  in  regard 
"  to  improvement  be  retrograde — unless  this  deficiency  be 
**  supplied  from  some  other  source  !" 

Where  then  is  the   Emancipation,  Progress,   and   Im- 
provement?    Not  in  "  the  subversion  of  idolatry,*'  ac- 
cording to   Mr.  Ellis;  ''nothing  better  had  been  substi- 
tuted  in  its  place  !*'     Mr.  Williams  calls  Taufaahau  a 
truly  wonderful  man,  he  '^  admires  the  man  or  rather  the 
Grace  of  God  in  him  ;*'  but  this  is  neither  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  idolatry,  nor  for  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  for 
long  before  a  Missionary  appeared  in  his  Islands,  he  had 
been  a  scofter  at  the  first,  and  the  purposes  of  his  adop- 
tion of  the  second  may  be  gathered  from  the  Missionary's 
statement,  that  in  return  for  his  having  ^'  commenced  the 
**  work   of    destruction    upon  the  gods,*'   Mr.  Thomas 
allowed  him  to  add,  for  a  time,  another  wife  to  his  esta^ 
blishment ;  and  to  marry  his  concubine,  whom  he  wished 
to  get  rid  of  honourably,  by  **  repudiating  her  and  sending 
her  home,"  immediately  after  the  ceremony.     Yet  he  adds 
that   this    chief  '^  has   maintained   a  most  decided    and 
'<  consistent   profession  of  Christianity  ever  since  he  em- 
"  braced  it :"  and  from  what  we  have  before  seen  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  and   from  what  may  be  found  in  Captain    Dil- 
lon's account  of  him,  and  of  the  Pacific  Chieftain,  the 
purpose    for  which    he    embraced  Christianity    seemed 
simply  to  be,  that  it  appeared  to  him  useful  as  an  engine 
of  state   craft,  and  as  a  means  of  usurping  power  and 
gratifying  passions. 

Here  then  behold  yourselves.    This  is  what  you   call 
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Christianily.  This  reAned  and  purified  religion  that 
you  have  separated  from  politics.  The  two  faces  of 
the  medal  correspond,  and  the  hideous  features  of  your 
politics,  denuded  of  religion,  are  copied  by  your  religion, 
severed  from  worldly  obligations.  What  can  it  avail  to 
investigate  such  transactions  ?  The  worst  that  could  be 
suspected  is  no  more  than  the  maxims  that  prevail  and 
are  proclaimed  at  home. 


How  TO   TEACH    CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  last  month  put  his  name  at  the 
head  of  a  petition,  praying  pardon  for  the  parricide 
Gallop,  she  having  poisoned  her  father — not  from  malice, 
but  only  to  get  his  money; — ^and  moreover  recommended 
her  as  a  fit  person  to  be  sent  as  a  teacher  to  the  Colonies  ! 

It  is  not  long  since  the  Pagan  Emperor  of  China  went 
into  mourning  for  a  calamity  that  had  befallen  his  state — 
a  son  had  beaten  his  mother.  The  village  where  this  deed 
was  done  was  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  dispersed. 


CONCORDAT  with  ROME. 


When,  some  months  ago,  an  article  appeared  under 
the  above  title  in  the  Portfolio,  it  excited  great  surprise  — 
many  were  the  representations  of  the  iiijudiciousness  of 
dealing  with  matters  that  appeared  so  visionary,  but 
above  all,  were  we  reproached  with  having  become  alto- 
gether Roman  Catholic.  Now  a  Concordat  with  Rome 
is  as  glibly  pronounced,  and  as  familiar  with  the  type  of 
the  public  journals,  as  Repeal  or  Anti-Corn-Law  ;  and  this 
Concordat  with  Rome  has  now  become  the  object  of  ad- 
miration to  the  ultra  Protestants,  and  of  dread  and 
abhorrence  to  the  Catholics.  We  pointed  out  what  might 
be  done  by  a  Concordat  with  Rome,  in  order  to  lead  to 
that  inquiry  by  which  alone  any  beneficial  object  could 
be  obtained  for  England.  We  shewed  a  paramount 
interest  of  the  Popedom  and  of  England,  which  unite  them 
as  states  and  as  churches,  by  the  fact  that  they  had  a 
common  enemy — an  enemy  at  once  temporal  and  spiritual. 
This  imposed  on  the  Church  of  Rome  the  necessity  of 
considering  itself  a  temporal  power,  and  on  England 
the  necessity  of  considering  itself  the  defender  of  spiritual 
rights.  We  pointed  out  this  adjustment  with  Rome,  as 
enabling  England  to  put  an  end  to  internal  anarchy,  and 
as  enabling  Rome  to  resist  external  wrong ;  but  the  very 
basis  of  the  purpose  of  union  with  Rome  depended  upon 
opposition  to  Russia — the  aim  of  an  adjustment  with  Rome 
was  itself  obtained,  the  moment  that  a  separation  had 
taken  place  between  England  and  Russia.  And  what  is 
it  they  now  rush  upon  ?  A  Concordat  with  Rome  ?  Yes  ; 
and  perfect  harmony  with  Russia  !  What  then  will  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  step  ?    Exactly  such  as  has  been  the 
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effect  of  the  preponderance  of  Austria  over  Rome,  after 
Russia  had  gained  ascendancy  at  Vienna.  The  Papal 
Government  is  the  only  foe  that  Russia  knows,  the  only 
power  she  has  to  dread  ;  and,  instead  of  an  understanding 
between  the  Papal  and  British  Governments  being  an 
object  of  dread  and  alarm  to  her,  which  it  must  have 
been  if  its  purposes  were  legitimate  and  beneficial,  i^ 
becomes  for  her  an  object  of  desire. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  connect 
another  power  by  diplomatic  relations  with  England  and 
France ;  with  the  self-same  purpose,  and  on  tiie  very 
same  grounds,  that  recently  urged  a  Concordat  with  Rome. 
That  attempt  was  successful.  The  Porte  was  induced 
to  send  Ambassadors  to  London  and  Paris,  and  not  to 
St,  Petersburg;  thus  proclaiming  its  independence  of 
Russia,  and  presenting  in  the  Ottoman  embassies  in  the 
two  great  capitals  of  Europe,  a  centre,  round  which 
might  have  gathered  all  existing  elements  of  resistance  to 
her  ostensible  diplomacy  or  her  secret  machinations. 
Russia  smiled  at  such  endeavours,  and  at  the  exultation 
caused  by  their  success.  She  knew  that  there  was  not  the 
stuff  in  Europe,  out  of  which  statesmen  are  to  be  made;* 
and,  therefore,  did  she  know  that  every  endeavour  to  escape 
from  her — every  attempt  to  counteract  her — would  only 
entangle  more  and  more  the  puppets  in  the  web,  and  the 
more  by  each  successive  failure  accredit  the  belief  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  oppose  her.  These  two  embassies  have 
now  become,  if  not  quite,  almost  satellites  of  the  Russian, 

*  Hertsberg's  attention  was  first  turned  to  those  objects,  in 
which  he  engaged  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Frederick  II.  by  a  Turkish 
traveller  named  Isaac  Effendi:  from  him  it  was  that  he 
learned  the  decisive  point  in  the  afiFairs  of  Europe,  and 
therefore  the  world,  and  which  he  rendered  thus :— "  Feace  is 
"  a  lie,  while  the  marititre  power  of  Russia  is  unbalanced  on 
'*  the  Euxine." 
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and  the  figure  which  they  present,  and  the  demeanour 
which  they  observe,  serve  only  to  establish  the  supposition 
of  that  supremacy  of  Russia  over  Turkey,  which  the  in- 
stitution of  those  embassies  proved  to  be  false,  and  which 
is  false,  save  in  so  far  as  the  powers  of  Europe  unite  with 
Russia  to  assert  it. 

.  What  now  are  we  to  expect  from  the  establish- 
ment of  relations  between  the  courts  of  the  Vatican 
and  St.  James'  ?  has  a  man  of  genius  arisen  in  England  ? 
has  faction  been  put  down  t  has  sense  been  restored  ? 
have  hidden  mysteries  been  brought  to  light,  and  stu- 
pendous crimes  to  punishment  ?  No — England  is  what 
she  was — false  and  faint  of  heart,  sick,  disordered  of  brain, 
dim  and  dizzy  of  eye,  vehement  and  frantic  of  hand  and 
limb.  What  then  can  serve  connection  with  Rome,  save 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Russia  the  influence  that  Eng- 
land may  possess,  and  the  power  that  she  can  exercise 
against  the  Papal  Government?  What  can  serve  in- 
viting England  into  a  new  field,  save  new  inducements 
to  acts  that  do  not  wait  on  judgment?  But  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  with  past  experience  and  present  knowledge, 
should  we  have  urged  such  a  measure?  Must  we  not 
point  out  what  ought  to  be  done  ?  and  are  we  to  be  charged 
with  the  mismanagement  ?  We  place  as  the  first  con- 
dition of  retrieving  England,  and  without  which  nothing 
can  avail,  the  separating  of  herself  from  Russia;  the 
observance  in  all  international  relations  of  the  strict 
obligations  of  law ;  and  we  assert  that  neither  of  these 
things  is  possible  until  an  impeachment  of  past  offenders 
has  taken  place.  When  that  is  done,  all  things  are  easy, 
because  the  way  is  understood,  and  the  heart  will  be  made 
upright.  While  that  remains  undone,  every  day  increases 
the  evil,  accumulates  crime,  diminishes  the  chances,  and 
destroys  the  power  of  restoration.  You  have  associations 
for  freeing  the  negro,  for  freeing  trade,  for  protecting 
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agriculture,  for  humanity  to  needle-women,  and  animals, 
but  you  have  none  for  protecting  the  commandments  of 
Ood.  No  man  will  raise  a  band,  or  move  a  limb  to  free 
his  country  from  crime,  or  to  protect  his  liberties^  where 
alone  they  can  be  protected — in  preventing  or  punishing 
the  guilt  of  his  rulers. 

In  the  following  conversation,  some  of  the  points  are 
shadowed  forth  which  have  to  be  comprehended  and 
effected,  in  order  that  a  Concordat  with  Rome  should  not 
be  what  the  Irish  press  represent  it,  and  should  not  be 
just  such  an  instrument  in  Russia's  hands,  as  the  Turkish 
and  Austrian  Treaties,  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  &c. 

"  Wehadbeen  talkingoverthe  expected  Concordat  with  Rome. 
I  said  that  it  would  have  an  immense  effect  for  good  or  evil,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  intelligence  and  honesty  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  and  British  authorities — that  our  Saviour  had 
said,  **  Be  ye  wise  as  serpent^i,'*  as  well  as,  "  Be  ye  harmless 
as  doves;" — that,  if  the  Archbishop  of  Beyrout,  (Capaccini,) 
were  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  worthy  of  his  corre- 
spondence were  the  minister  in  Downing  Street,  I  did  not  doubt 
but  that  the  immediate  effect  of  a  proper  Concordat  between 
St.  James's  and  the  Vatican,  would  be  the  frustration  of  every 
present  design  of  Russia,  and  the  destruction  of  what  ascen- 
dancy she  had  already  usurped  in  Europe.  **  Q.  How  ?'  A. 
"  The  real  strength  of  Russia  consists  in  her  intelligence;  and 
<<  her  intelligence  in  the  stupidity  of  other  States.  Physically 
"  she  is  contemptible.  Destroy  her  intellectual  superiority, 
'*  which  you  do  when  you  attempt  to  regain  your  own,  and  her 
''  strength  and  your  weakness  change  places."  Q.  "  Where 
*' would  you  begin  to  do  this?  and  how  would  Rome  co- 
*' operate  with  England  in  doing  it?"  A.  ''In  the  great 
**  theatre  which  Russia  has  selected  for  her  main  plot,  and  no 
'^  where  else,  can  that  plot  be  counteracted.  It  is  in  the  East 
<'  that  the  Pope  can,  if  he  pleases,  deal  the  death-blow  to  the 
'*  policy  which  will  otherwise  outmatch  him  here  in  Europe. 
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**  It  is  especially  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  this  is  to  be 
"  done.  It  is  for  the  possession  of  that  empire  that  Russia 
*'  has  for  the  last  two  centuries  been  straining  every  energy, 
''  and  exhausting  every  machination.  She  knows  the  value 
<'  of  the  Hellespont.  Like  the  old  Byzantines,  who  struck 
**'  coins  bearing  on  one  side  the  city,  and  on  the  other  the  tri- 
'*  dent  of  maritime  dominion,  she  knows  well  that  the  power 
^*  which  has  Constantinople  may  become  the  mistress  of  earth 
"  and  sea,  if  her  ambition  shall  not  be  restrained  by  her  sense 
**  of  justice.  Then  the  first  and  immediate  policy  for  Rome 
'*  to  follow,  is  to  maintain  Constantinople  in  its  present  hands, 
"  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  all  ite  integrity."  Q.  "  How  V 
A.  '<By  the  means,  which  Russia  consciously,  and  her  dupes 
''  unconsciously,  are  using  to  bring  about  the  opposite  result. 
"  The  Pope  has^spiritual  subjects  in  those  dominions,  enjoying 
^'rights  of  self-government,  and  other  rights,  guaranteed  by 
*' the  treaties  of  1000  years  and  more,  and  subsisting  still. 
"  The  Czar  has  spiritual  subjects  there  too ;  and  all  the 
*' schismatics  there  besides,  arc  taught  to  look  up  to  him  for 
•'  protection ;  although,  if  they  were  in  Russia,  they  would  find 
*'  themselves  persecuted,  not  protected.  Prussia  and  England 
'<  have  been  induced  to  plant  another  schismatic  church  there, 
*'  under  their  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Now  all  the  sects  of 
**  schismatics  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  essentially  disloyal 
•*  to  their  Sultan,  and  traitors  to  their  country  ;  for  they  all  look 
"  forward  to  Russian  ascendancy  and  conquest,  with  desire. 
*<  This  is  the  fruit  of  Russian  artifice  ;  working  for  centuries, 
''  and  abusing,  to  that  end,  the  noble  confidence  of  the  Otto- 
'*  man  laws  and  institutions,  which  continued  to  those  people 
<'  theirancient  privileges  and  rights,  and  left  them  still  to  govern 
'<  themselves.  Russia  persuades  them  that  her  ascendancy  is 
*'  identical  with  their  '  emancipation  ;'  and  that  their  eman* 
*'  cipation  necessarily  involves  their  ascendancy  in  their  turn.  I 
*^  need  not  point  out  the  wickedness,  any  more  than  the  alarm- 
'*  ing  consequence,  of  that  species  of  intervention  in  the  afibirs 
*'  of  a  free  and  independent  commonwealth."  Q.  *'  Certainly 
'*  it  is  both  wicked  and  alarming ;  but  what  can  the  Pope  do  ?'  * 
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A.    '<  He  can  command  his  own  children  to  eschew  their 
'*  depraved  example.     He  can  vindicate  against  those  who 
"  are  contumacions,  the  rights  of  their  Prince  together  with 
<' his  own.     He  can  disabuse  them  of  that  insidious  and  fatal 
^'  impression,  which  the  precept  and  example  of  Russia,  and 
''  her  agents,   secret  and  avowed,   have    made    upon    their 
''  mind ;  and  in  virtue  of  which,  when  their  rights  are  invaded, 
"  they  look  for  redress,  not  to  their  Sovereign,  nor  to  the  laws, 
'<  but  to  Austria  and  France.     At  present,  you  see,  the  Latins 
'*  of  the  East,  are  doing,  blindly  and  stupidly,  and  for  their 
"  destruction,   the  same  wicked  deeds,  which  intelligently, 
'^  and  for  a  purpose,  the  Russo-Greeks  and  schismatics  allied 
*'  with  them,  have  been  doing  for  two  centuries  past.     £ng- 
"  land  and  Prussia,  in  like  manner,  have  been  drawn  in  to  do 
'*  the  same  things  for  their  party,—  but  without  any  profit  cither 
'^  to  their  party,  or  to  themselves, — that  Russia  is  doing  for  her 
**  party,  with  great  advantage  to  herself  at  least.     So  that  you 
*'  see  nil  the  powers  of  Europe  are  equally  criminal  in  the  eyes 
'*  of  God,  the  Sultan,  and  of  one  another.     How  then  can  any 
''  one  of  them  find  fault  with  Russia  7    And,  even  if  the  Sultan 
^^  would  seek  refuge  from  her  infamous  designs,  where  is  he  to 
*'  find  it,  but  in  open  war  against  all  the  powers,  or  in  a  timely 
•'submission  to  her  yoke?"     Q-   "I  see  that."     A.   "But 
''  let  the  Pope  exercise  his  lawful  and  acknowledged  rights  of 
<'  jurisdiction  over  his  spiritual  subjects,  within  the  Ottoman 
**  Empire,  and  the  tables  are  changed.    Then  every  Latin 
^'  who  seeks  from  France,  or  Austria,  '  protection'  against  his 
*'  Prince,  is  a  rebel  against  the  Pope  also.     Then  France  and 
"  Austria  are  reduced  to  abandon  their  miserable  pretensions 
"  to  the  Catholic  protectorate  ;   and  if  they  continue  to  usurp 
'^  any  more,  they  must  do  so  under  some  other  pretext.  Then  the 
^'  greatest  power  in  Christendom  becomes  known  to  the  world, 
*'  and  to  every  Mussulman  in  it,  as  the  lover  of  justice,  the 
"  guardian  of  law,  and  the  political  ally  of  the  head  of  Islam. 
<'  Of  course,  where  duties  are  in  question,  we  should  not  de- 
*'  scend  to  talk  of  interests.     But  would  not  this  be  for  the 
"  interest  of   the  Latin  subjects  of  the  Porte  themselves  ? 
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**  Would  not  Papal  protection,  under  such  honourable  rela- 
''  tions  as  would  then  exist  between  the  Pope  and  the  Saltan, 
''  be  more  effectual  than  a  thousand  '  protections*  founded  upon 
''  crime  ?  The  Porte  is  bound  by  Treaties  to  admit  the  transac- 
"  tions  of  Rome  with  the  subjects  of  both,  and  to  hear  and  answer 
.  *'  her  expostulations.   But  what  right  has  France,  or  Austria,  to 
**  to  be  heard,  or  to  have  her  intervention  admitted  on  such 
"  subjects  ?**     Q.  "  I  see  that.     But  whj  should  Rome  do 
*'  this  the  more  for  a  Concordat  with  England  ?  Why  should 
**  she  not  do  it  now  V*     A.    **  I  have  already  said  that  it  is 
"not  enough  to  be  'harmless  as  doves.'     The  good  which 
*'  I  anticipate  from  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
''  will  not  be  confined  to  England.     Rome  will  teach  Eng- 
*^  land  what  her  duties  are  ;  and,  in  return,  will  receive  from 
"  England  countenance  and  encouragement,  and  means  to 
'^  perform  her  own.     I  do  not  say  that  Rome  would  not,  in 
"  any  case,  perform  her  duty,  merely  out  of  terror  for  the  con- 
*'  sequences ;  but  I  do  say,  that,  in  a  doubtful  case,  Rome 
*'  would  be  the  more  induced  to  construe  it  to  be  one  of  duty,  if 
"  she  were  persuaded,  that,  in  that  construction,  and  in  acting 
"  upon  it,  she  would  have  England  with  her,  and  not  with 
**  Russia.     To  descend  to  minor  matters,  you  are  aware  that 
"  from  Burke's  days  to  our  own,  there  have  always  been  some 
*'  persons  here  more  conversant  with  international  laws,  and, 
'^  above  all,  with  those  laws  in  their  relation  to  the  East,  than 
"  the  heedless  majority.     Conceive  a  nuncio  in  London,  and 
"  those  men  in  daily  intercourse  with  him  !  Then,  again,  look 
'*  at  home.     India  is  part  of  our  Empire.     Conceive  the  im- 
*'  portance  to  our  Indian  Empire  of  the  respect  and  gratitude 
"  which  this  happy  return  to  better  thoughts  must  win  for  the 
"  Ottoman  Porte."     Q.  **  How  is  that  to  be  ?    India  is  not 
"  part  of  her  dominion."     A,     **  But  India  is  a  Mussulman 
••  country."     Q.  «« True.**     A.  *'  And  the  Sultan  is  to  every 
"  Suni Mussulman,  his  spiritual  head,   his  Caliph.'     Q.  *' I 
^*  tee  it  all  now  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  that.**  A.  *'  And  the  Pope 
*'  is  our  Caliph.     Why  should  we  not  demand  of  him  the  light 
''  and  instruction,  which  we  require  for  our  conduct,  in  public. 
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*'  no  less  than  in  personal  concerns  ?"  Q.  ''  Doubtless,  these 
*'  things  will  bring  people  at  last  to  see  that  their  only  safety 
"  is  in  their  respect  for  old  laws,  and  traditions ; — in  making 
**  every  thing,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong.  Do  you 
**  not  think  that  they  will  open  their  eyes  ?"  A.  "  Or  else 
"  close  them  for  ever.  As  I  said  before,  the  crisis  is  great ; 
"  and  it  may  be  for  evil,  or  for  good,  according  to  the  use  we 
•'  make  of  it."  Q.  *•  A  r^eneration  is  certainly  wanted." 
A,  '*  A  restoration  is."  Q.  '*  I  think  something  more  than  a 
*'  restoration.  We  who  are  priests,  for  instance,  require  con- 
'^  tinually  something  to  arouse,  and  stir  us  into  energy,  or 
'*  otherwise  we  should  forget  our  duty  5  therefore  we  have  re- 
'*  treats."  A.  "  But  in  those  retreats,  on  what  is  it  that  you 
"  meditate  7"  A.  "On  ourselves,  and  our  solemn  obligations, 
**  and  the  laws  of  God  by  which  they  are  imposed."  A. 
"  That  is  to  say,  upon  old  traditions,  on  the  lessons  of  thou- 
^'  sands  of  years  ;  but  on  no  novelties."  Q.  **  Unquestiona- 
"  bly  not."  A.  •*  That  is  precisely  what  I  wished  to  convey 
"  to  yon,  as  my  own  views  with  respect  to  the  State.  *  Stare 
**  super  antiquas  Vias  :' — *  Petere  Pontes  ;' — if  citisens  do  not 
*^  stand  in  those  old  ways,  and  seek  the  sources  upward,  as 
'^  you  do,  they  wul  forget  their  duties  as,  you  say,  without 
**  those  helps,  yon  would  forget  them.  That  is  all  that  is 
"  wanted  to  restore  this  country,  and  her  citizens,  to  their 
"  happy  state."     Q.    •*  That  is  my  meaning." 
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"  The  country  is  exposed  to  perpetual  oscillation  between 
hollow  prosperity  and  real  calandty,  whereby  uncertainty  is 
introduced  into  the  value  of  all  property,  and  a  spirit  of  gambling 
and  fraudulent  speculation  into  the  oroinary  transactions  of  do- 
mestic life." — air  James  Orakam. 


In  comparing  the  political  discussions  in  England 
down  to  George  III.  with  those  from  the  accession  of  that 
monarch  to  the  present  times,  one  striking  contrast  ap- 
pears. In  the  first  period  there  are  practical  and  imme- 
diate remedies  for  known  grievances;  and  in  the  latter 
there  are  speculative  remedies,  not  for  wrongs,  but  for 
sufferings.  They  do  not  concur  even  in  the  remedies  they 
propose,  and  they  are  more  distracted  by  the  theory  of  the 
cure,  than  by  the  disease  itself.  Suffering,  which  is  not 
the  result  of  wrong,  it  is  not  the  proyince  of  political 
institutions  to  avert,  or  of  politicians  to  deal  with.  Thosef 
which  are  the  result  of  wrong  are  to  be  remedied  only 
in  their  causes;  but  when  the  wrongs  have  been  gaf-' 
fered  blindly,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  can  be' 
remedied  intelligently.  Had  they  understood  the  wrong, 
they  would  have  prevented  the  evil  consequences  from 
appearing.  It  is  not  that  <<we  can  neither  endure 
the  evils  nor  the  remedy,"  but  that  the  remedy  is 
the  worst  part  of  the  disease,  and  has  completed  in  the 
factions  of  the  nation  what  was  commenced  in  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  govemment     Ancient  laws  like  the  com* 

*  In  the  design  of  these  essays,  the  present  was  to  have  fol- 
lowed one  on  the  credit  system,  tracing  the  process  of  the 
accumulation  of  debt  from  1688  to  that  fallacy.  That  Essay 
has  so  extended  firom  its  historical  nature  as  to  have  become 
unavailable  for  its  original  puipose. 
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mandments  of  God  regard  the  acts  of  man.  Modern  laws 
are  enactments  of  theories.  In  the  Pentateuch  a  curse  is 
pronounced  against  the  man  who  changes  the  weights 
and  measures.  In  the  present  day,  laws  are  based  upon 
the  maxim  of  changing  value,  not  once  for  all,  but  by 
continuing  a  constant  alteration  in  the  weight  and 
measure  ;  for  what  standard  of  value  is  there  but  weight 
and  measure  ? 

The  value  of  gold  is  to  be  measured  by  itself;  but  how 
can  any  substance  be  the  measure  of  its  own  worth — in  other 
things  ?  The  worth  of  gold  is  to  be  established  by  its  own 
weight,  under  a  false  denomination  of  that  weight — and  an 
ounce  is  to  be  worth  so  many  pounds  and  fractions  of  pounds. 
This  is — falsifying   a  measure,  not  establishing  a  standard! 

The  gold  money  that  circulates  in  England  amounts  to  but 
a  tenth  part  of  the  paper  money  that  circulates  equally  with 
it,  and  both  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  aggregate 
wealth  and  obligations  of  the  community  and  of  individuals, 
which  is  in  its  mass  subjected  to  change  by  every  change  in 
this  fictitious  standard. 

The  worth  of  gold,  like  that  of  any  other  commodity,  depends 
on  its  relative  amount.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  amount  of 
paper  in  circulation,  which  paper  in  circulation  is  to  be 
regulated  by  it  1 

If  I  give  a  man  a  piece  of  coin  in  lieu  of  something  else, 
I  give  him  goods  for  goods — it  is  barter.  If  I  give  him  a  note 
of  hand,  or  if  he  trusts  me  without  it,  there  is  confidence,  or 
if  you  will,— credit ;  he  trusts  me.  A.11  the  reasoning  and 
ingenuity  in  the  world  will  make  nothing  more  of  commerce. 
All  that  philosophers  ever  talked  or  wrote,  would  not  disturb 
any  single  transaction  of  the  value  of  a  groat  between  the 
humblest  artizans — it  is  another  thing  when  idle  speech 
becomes  terrible  legislation,  and  folly  is  enacted  as  law.  The 
absurdity  of  a  standard  of  value  gives  place  to  its  atrocity 
when  Parliament  decides  that  the  absurdity  shall  be  the  rule 
and  order  of  the  state ;  saying,  you  shall  not  measure  this  com- 

N  2 
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modity  by  that  commodity,  or  this  produce  by  that,  accord* 
ing  to  what  you  want,  or  others  want  about  you,  but  you  shall 
rate  it  by  a  certain  fixed  ideal  standard,  and  that  standard  we» 
the  Government,  shall  torture  up  and  down  by  a  system  "  for 
regulating  the  Bank  Issues,"  '*  preventing  fluctuations,"  and 
"protecting  the  nation  against'thed  rain  ofForeign  Exchanges  I" 
Here  is  simple  but  colossal  robbery,  without  its  honesty  for 
the  victim,  or  its  profits  for  the  robber. 

Gold  and  silver  are  the  commodities  that  most  fluctuate  in 
value.  No  others  have  to  the  same  extent  varied  in  quantity 
or  worth ;  there  having  been  in  one  age  no  less  than  20  times 
as  much  of  them  as  at  another  age,  and  the  difierence  of  their 
exchangeable  value  against  other  produces,  being  no  less  at 
one  period  than  16  times  what  it  has  been  at  another.  More- 
over, serving  principally  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  exchanges, 
its  value  is  affected  by  the  change  in  value  of  all  other  sub- 
stances, and  by  their  amount  alone.  If  the  quantity  of  goods 
in  a  country  augment,  the  money  remaining  the  same,  the 
latter  will  increase  in  value,  and  vice  versa :  in  other  words, 
prices  are  high  or  low,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
money  in  circulation.  If  there  were  no  laws  regulating  the 
standard  of  value,  these  differences  would  matter  nothing  ;  for 
one  half  or  one  quarter,  or  one  twentieth  part  of  the  existing 
coin  would  as  efficiently  perform  the  service  of  money  ;  but 
when  you  have  fixed  a  standard  of  value  and  reduce  to  it 
taxes,  rents,  bonds,  then  every  fluctuation  of  the  value  of 
gold  on  every  contraction  or  extension  of  the  paper  in  circu- 
lation, shocks,  convulses  society,  does  incalculable  injury, 
and  inflicts  intolerable  wrong.  When  paper,  from  sign  of 
trust  between  man  and  man,  comes  to  be  issued  as  money 
by  the  Government  authority,  then  is  it  liable  to  be  thus 
increased  or  diminished  by  a  secret  and  irresponsible  power, 
and  becomes  the  most  terrible  of  scourges,  ever  devised  by  man 
or  inflicted  on  mankind. 

The  value  of  the  metal  is  fixed  by  authority  of  law,  while 
the  real  value  of  it  changes,  changing  thereby  also  the  value  of 
the  paper ;  the  same  authority  of  law  is  used  from  day  to  day  or 
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from  month  to  month  to  change  the  amount  of  paper,  thereby 
changing  again  the  value  of  the  metal.  The  fluctuations  which 
result  who  can  trace  ?  They  are  too  intricate  for  observation ; 
too  mysterious  for  exposure.  Then  follows  depression  of  one 
class  or  advantage  of  another,  just  as  if  there  were  private 
robberies  committed  on  an  enormous  scale,  to  the  cost  of  some 
millions  of  individuals,  and  the  benefit  of  some  others.  The  laws 
of  industry  are  perverted,  the  sense  of  security  destroyed,  pros- 
perity leads  only  to  ambition,  and  difBculties  to  despair — and 
the  practical  evils  are  nothing  to  the  moral  degradation  and 
intellectual  blindness  that  ensues  from  this  impious  attempt  to 
coerce  the  order  of  nature.  If  in  this  interchange  of  mutual, 
reciprocal,  and  unconscious  robbery  in  this  fluctuation  up  and 
down,  there  were  equality  in  the  number  of  the  sufiTerers 
and  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  still  would  it  be  atrocious,  in- 
sufierable,  inconceivable  ;  but  what  is  it  when  the  tendency  of 
these  fluctuations  is  to  injure  millions  for  the  benefit  of  tens, 
and  to  degrade  the  mass  of  the  nation  for  the  profit  of  a  few  ? 
Nay  I  when  even  the  produce  accumulated  in  their  hadds  is 
smitten  with  barrenness,  so  that  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation than  of  regret,  that  scores  and  hundreds  of  millions 
sterling  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  pauper-branded  brows  have 
been  scattered  in  worthless  foreign  projects  and  loans. 

We  have  before  said  that  in  the  chief  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  in  the  one  that  preceded  it,  men  were  occupied  in 
applying  remedies  which  were  always  of  a  practical  nature, 
tor  public  evils  which  to  them  had  the  character  of  wrong  and 
lawlessness ;  while  in  the  present  times  the  sense  of  wrong  has 
disappeared  in  connexion  with  public  evils  j  and  therefore  has 
the  idea  of  a  practical  and  immediate  remedy  been  eflaced. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  position  by  the  monetary  afiairs. 

Up  to  the  general  coinage  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
England's  coinage  was  most  cumbersome  and  intricate.  The 
seniorage  and  the  laws  affecting  circulation  made  the  money- 
changers exceedingly  averse  to  the  use  of  English  coin,  and  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  (three-fourths,  or  sometimes  four- 
fifths)  was  paid  for  in  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  so  that  there  wero 
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to  be  foand  in  common  traffic  in  England,  every  denominatioii 
of  foreign  coin  from  those  of  Byzantium  to  those  of  lisbon  ; 
gold  and  silver  circulated  also  by  tale  and  in  grain,  and  it 
required  great  experience  in  the  detecting  of  coins  and  in  the 
assaying  and  weighing  of  metals  to  traffic  therein.  This  was 
the  trade  of  the  goldsmiths  and  Jews,  one  liable  to  great 
abuses,  and  exercised  under  severe  penalties;  and  the  com- 
munity was  exposed  to  depredation  from  money-changers  and 
to  severe  losses  from  counterfeit  money.  During  several 
generations  there  was  no  subject  of  deeper  public  importance 
than  the  currency,  and  several  Parliaments  were  assembled 
for  no  other  purpose.  The  cure  was  successful,  and  the  stan^ 
dard  of  British  coin  was  the  most  pure  in  Europe,  and  oar 
coinage  was.  the  model  for  other  states.  The  public  sense  and 
judgment  triumphed  over  the  detailed  evils  by  a  general  coin- 
age, and  by  the  removal  of  the  right  of  seniorage  ^hich  had 
introduced  great  inequality  in  the  value  of  the  coins*  even  of 
the  same  Sovereigns*  Here,  then,  the  currency  was  brought 
to  the  most  perfect  state  that  it  was  possible  to  imagine ;  the 
gold  and  silver  coin  that  was  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce reduced  to  a  known  quality  and  quantity,  signified  by 
the  mark  it  bore. 

We  p^  down  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  we  find  England 
convuked  again  in  questions  of  currency.  Have  we  relapsed 
into  our  former  errors  ?  No ;  we  have  entered  entirely  upon 
^  new  field — we  are  in  chase  of  an  ideal  standard  of  yalae» 
and  scout  the  touchstone  and  the  scales  as  childish  things, 
unworthy  of  our  science,  progress,  and  enlightenment  We 
revel  in  progress^  and  propound  laws  to  make  the  worth  of 
things  immutable  /  The  result  is  incessant  fluctuation  and 
interminable  dispute. 

Value  means  what  a  thing  is  worth  of  something  else — the 

*  Lord  Liverpool  mentions  in  his  celebrated  letter  that  the 
coinage  had  deteriorated  in  the  time  of  William  the  Third 
40  per  cent*,  but  he  rates  the  value  by  the  metai»  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  change  in  its  worth  by  the  influx  from  America. 
William's  bill  to  restore  the  currency  maa  analogous  to  Sir  R. 
Peel's  measure  of  1819. 
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worth  of  each  shifting  bj  the  worth  of  fill  other  things, 
and  all  other  things  by  it.  The  worth  of  coin  depends  npon 
its  scarcity,  or  its  abnndance.  The  worth  of  corn  again 
depends  npon  many  things— the  land  on  which  it  is  produced-^ 
the  relative  proportion  of  pastarage  and  tiUage— -the  instru- 
ments of  agriculture,  manure,  and  drainage — the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  farm  by  which  the  husbandman  and 
the  labourer  are  united  or  dissevered  in  interests.  Or  it 
depends  upon  the  condition,  moral  and  practical,  of  the 
labourer — upon  the  repose  and  tran<[uillity  of  the  country — 
on  the  amount  of  taxation — but  far  more  than  all  these, 
upon  the  mode  of  taxation — and  on  the  science  employed 
in  the  abstraction  of  ores,  (iron  or  gold,)  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  So,  lULewise,  every  other  produce ;  and  there  is  no 
fixed  rule  nor  rateable  tides  or  ebbs  for  any  one :  and  if  there 
were  a  rule  or  a  thousand  rules  or  fixed  ebbs  or  tides,  it  would 
not  depend  upon  Parliaments  to  controul  them.  If,  then, 
there  is  a  quantity  of  corn  to  be  exchanged  for  a  quantity  of 
copper,  or  of  iron^  it  is  upon  the  relative  worth  of  each,  known 
by  each  man  upon  the  spot,  and  by  each  trader,  and  never 
enquired  into  as  a  philosophical  question — that  must  depend 
the  quantity  of  the  one  to  be  given  against  the  quantity  of  the 
other. 

'*  The  difference  in  the  price  of  commodities,"  says  Jacob, 
in  his  enquiry  into  the  precious  metals  (vol.  i.  p.  138)  *^  only 
really  marks  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold  and  silver." 
There  have  been  famines  in  cities  filled  with  hoarded  treasure. 
Corn  has  been  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
fluctuation  of  one  cannot  rate  the  fluctuation  of  any  other. 
Nevertheless  corn  has  been  considered  the  most  steady  meter 
which  we  possess  of  the  prices  of  other  objects :  in  fact  it  is  by 
com  that  you  ascertain  the  value  of  gold — it  is  not  by  gold 
that  you  can  rate  the  price  of  com.  At  the  period  of  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  republic,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
life,  the  change  of  relative  value,  between  gold  and  corn, 
was  so  great,  that  the  measure  of  the  latter  which  sold  for 
\s,  4d,  of  our  money,  cost  JEI.    What  is  to  be  learnt  from 
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this — that  corn  had  become  dear  ?  No  :  that  gold  had  become 
cheap.  In  striking  the  average  of  price  between  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  American  mines  and  the  beginning  of 
this  centary,  gold  and  silver  have  fallen  in  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  an  equal  proportion,  that  is,  to  a  sizteeath 
of  their  value.* 

**  Much  puzzling,'*  says  Cobbett,  **  has  arisen  on  this 
subject,  from  this,  that  the  note  always  retained  its  nominal 
value,  and  always  goes  by  the  same  name— a  pound  note  is 
still  a  pound  note,  whether  it  be  worth  as  much  as  it  was  or 
not,  and  this  is  called  the  Standard  of  Value.*^  The  pound 
note  has  no  character  belonging  to  a  standard.  Indeed  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  a  standard — for  it  is  the  thing  itself. 
A  thing  fluctuating  and  a  name  permanent!  In  1841  a  pound 
was  equal  to  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  grain,  and  in 
1843  it  was  equal  to  a  diflerent  number  of  pounds  of  grain ; 
it  was  consequently  no  longer  the  same  pound — the  change 
was  not  in  the  grain  but  in  the  pound.  The  harvest  or  the 
seasons  influenced  not  the  market,  but  changes  in  our  laws 
regulating  the  taxes!  In  1822  corn  was  worth  43s.  the 
quarter  ;  in  1820,  65s. ;  whence  this  diflerence  ?  The  amount 
of  loan  of  the  Bank  to  the  Government.  Some  millions  are 
lent  to  Government,  and  therefore  so  many  more  millions  of 
paper  are  put  in  circulation  ;  more  money  must  be  given  for 
every  thing,  for  money  is  cheapened;  and  this  is  called 
"  Government  securities  /"  In  the  one  case  a  tarifi^,  in  the  other 
an  operation  merely  of  Banking,  which  at  the  time  no  one 

*  The  price  of  bread  at  Rome  under  Augustus,  and  in  England 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  has  been  estimated  equal  to 
each  other  :  this  has  been  one  ground  for  inferring  equality 
in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  circulation  at  the  two 
periods  ;  but  the  Excise  in  Rome  not  falling  on  consumption, 
the  money  value  of  bread  would  be  much  lower.  It  might  be 
said  that  our  dexterity  in  agriculture  would  compensate  tor  the 
burden  and  the  mode  of  our  taxation.  This  is  to  be  answered 
by  reference  to  countries  where  agricultural  methods  as  rude  as 
those  of  Rome  are  employed,  and  where  yet  the  price  of  com 
is  infinitely  lower  than  it  is  in  England,  with  all  our  im* 
provements  and  means  of  transport. 
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knows  of,  changes  every  pound  in  every  man*s  pocket ;  the 
value  of  every  obligation  is  altered,  the  amount  of  his  taxes 
is  altered — one  man  gets  more  than  his  due,  another  less  than 
bis  right— the  rich  is  made  richer,  the  poor  impoverished, 
and  all  this  comes  from  what  1  From  taking  that  which  is 
liable  to  fluctuations  fro];n  ewery  cause,  and  calling  it  Standard 
of  Value ;  and,  doing  this,  you  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  idle  words 
and  in  a  chaos  of  confused  results,  and  thus  the  Parliament 
is  suffered  to  make  laws.  Formerly  there  was  fluctuation  in 
price,  the  result  of  circumstance;  now  there  are  convulsions  in 
price,  the  result  of  laws.  The  pretext  of  these  laws  is  to 
keep  prices  steady  !  There  is  nothing  great  that  is  not 
natural  $  here  the  greatness  of  the  measure  depends  upon  its 
being  so  unnatural,  and  so  out  of  coarse  and  against  reason* 
that  the  common  sense  of  common  men  is  overwhelmed,  and 
the  people  thus  acted  upon  are  led  like  dumb  animals  to 
slaughter. 

And  in  what  did  the  measure  of  1819  originate?  The 
pound  note  circulated  for  17s,  It  was  proposed  to  make  by 
law  the  pound  note  equal  to  20«.  Had  it  been  proposed  to 
make  it  equal  to  10s,  the  measure  would  have  been  the  more 
universal,  but  the  practical  difference  would  have  been — 
diminishing  by  one-half,  instead  of  doubling,  the  burdens  of 
the  state  ;  for  they  were  doubled  or  nearly  so,  because  the 
gold  was  increased  in  value  by  the  demand  for  it.*  Could 
such  things  be  done  in  the  face  of  a  people  that  had  not 
been  mystified  by  unmeaning  phrases  and  fallacious  terms  ? 

If  there  be  no  meaning  in  the  word  **  Standard  of  Value" 
the  nation  that  uses  such  a  word  must  be  in  so  far  without 
sense.  When  in  regard  to  an  individual  you  come  to  such  a 
conclusion,  you  attach  no  further  importance  to  his  acts  or  to 
his  conclusions,  and  bethink  yourselves  only  of  the  means  by 
which  to  restore  him  to  his  right  mind,  or  to  deprive  him  of 

*  The  proposers  of  the  measure  declared  that  the  loss  to  the 
nation  in  debt,  taxes,  &c.  would  be  only  3  per  cent. ;  and  to  be 
able  to  get  grounds  for  this  assertion,  JC7,000,000  sterling  were 
poured  into  the  market  at  the  Mint  price  while  the  Committee 
was  sitting. 
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the  power  of  doing  mischief.  So  it  is  with  natioiis.  Seeing 
that  England,  fighting  for  a  phantom,  has  enacted  against 
herself  terrible  laws  which  overpower  the  imagination  by  the 
enormity  of  the  misery  they  bring,  and  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  consequences  which  they  oast — ^what  remains  but  to  deal 
with  her  as  one  insane ;  and  to  shew  them  that  the  insani^  is 
not  in  the  brain,  which  would  be  incurable,  but  in  the 
tongue,  where  it  is  capable  of  cure? 

When  England  becomes  sane  she  will  know  that  for  tarn- 
pering  with  coin,  the  proper  tribunal  is  the  Old  Bailey  :  it  is 
too  base  a  treason  for  the  Tower !  Then  too  will  she  know— - 
that  as  guilty  as  the  man  who  proposed  such  laws,  was  each 
man  that  assented  to  them,— and  far  more  the  Parliament  who 
bargamed  for  them — bargained  to  suffer  them  as  evils  whleh 
they  were  conscious  of,  in  exchange  for  the  gratifying  of 
hopes  as  criminal  and  as  delusive.* 

You  have  taken  as  your  standard  of  value  two  materials  t 
the  one,  that  material  which  has  undergone  the  greatest  of  all 
floctuations ;  the  other— ra^<,  which  you  hold  equal  to  gold, 
because  "  convertible,"  and  which  you  use  anli^  because  it  is 
not  convertible :  this  you  call  a  sound  principle,  gi^g  steadi^ 
ne$8  to  price^  and  being  in  itself  a  metaUic  currency ! 

But  Sir  R.  Peel  has  dug  a  second  intrenchment  behind  the 
first  in  the  citadel  of  fallacy.  It  is  now  no  longer  standard  of 
value,  but  Ideal  standard.  At  least  the  debate  (see  corres- 
pondence with  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Mr.  Ingleby's  admirable  letter)  is  now  on  the  *^  Ideal  Unit.'' 
To  speak  of  an  Ideal  Standard  is  to  assert  that  the  standard 
in  question  is  an  unreal  one. 

The  African  (alas  for  him)  has  found  fiivour  in  our  sight. 
We  have  laboured  with  good-will,  and  success  in  an  inverse 
ratio,  for  his  deliverance.  Suppose  it  possible  that  we  might 
ultimately  benefit  by.our  philanthropy,  and  that  the  result  of 
our  failure  to  break  the  bonds  that  bind  his  flesh,  should  be 

*  See  Sir  James  Graham's  "  Corn  and  Currency,"  where  is 
shewn  that  the  House  of  Commons  in  1819,  bartered  the  Cora 
Laws  against  the  Currency  Laws. 
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the  buretiog  of  the.  thnUl  that  endiaina  our  spirit !  If  this 
does  not  happen  it  is  oor  own  fault.  Interwoven  with  th6 
fallacy  of  *' ideal  unit*'  and  "  value  standard,"  is  now— (who 
shall  deny  7)--the  very  existence  of  England.  Pauperism — 
hatred  of  class  and  class— class  legislation— centralization  of 
power — fiotitions  increase  of  public  debt— danger  of  Bank 
stoppage — fluctuation— foreign  drain— panic — all  depend. on 
monetary  laws,  which  laws  could  not  exist  if  there  were  no 
discussion  on  those  abstract  points*  and  there  could  be  no  such 
discussion  if  the  nation  could  feel  the  senselessness  of  the 
terms  ideal  unit,  &c.  The  African  may  render  us  this  service* 
He  has  invented  an  "  ideal  standard:"  one  ofute  because  not 
of  law^  one  immutable. heohuae  only  ideal. 

This  Standard  has  a  name^ — it  is  **  bar  ;"  originally  de- 
rived from  a  bar  of  iron.  They  measure  the  real  iron  by  the 
ideal  standard  thus  formed  in  their  minds — and  <f  a  bar"  is 
worth  so  many  bars,  according  to  the  changes  of  the  market^ 
so  the  ounce  of  gold,  or  the  pound  of  beads,  or  the  dozen 
knives,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  slave,  is  worth  so  many.  bars. 

If  any  thing  could  break  in  the  crust  of  prejudice  and  bear 
down  the  presumption  of  folly,  it  is  snch  a  fact  as  this.  The 
African  standard  is  an  admirable  jneasure  for  ^esUmating 
changes  in  value,  and  for  effecting  .the  operations  of  exchange. 
It  is  an  Algebraic  conversion  of  various  .values  into  one  deno^ 
mination — which  not  altering  with  any  one  material  or  pro* 
duce,  and  used  to  rate  only,  b  invariable,  and  stands  a 
mathematical  rule  in  the  mind. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  money  affects  all 
value  and  all  possessions,  it  follows  that  if  the  gold  or  paper 
were  diminished  the  property  of  every  man. would,  while  in 
reality  remaining  the  same,  be  changed,  because  his  obliga- 
tions would  be  changed ;  he  would  receive  if  he  had  to  re* 
ceive  more  than  his  due,  and  pay  if  he  had  to  pay  more  than 
his  debt,  and  so  the  other  way.  Thus  it  is  that  the  influx  of 
precious  metals  by  diminishing  the  nominal  value  of  coin,  has 
been  considered  so  conducive  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  the  freedom  and  the  extension 
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of  the  enterprise  aod  energies  of  Earope.  It  may  therefore 
be  inferred,  that  a  diminution  of  the  precious  metals  would 
have  the  very  opposite  effect ;  and  in  that  case,  no  matter  of 
graver  consideration  can  be  presented,  and  no  anoouocement 
of  more  alarming  import  made  than  this — that  the  precious 
metals  are  diminishing,  and  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  order  has  been  inverted,  and  yearly  accumalation 
made  way  for  a  yearly  loss. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  sudden  liberation  of  gold  from  the  treasure  of  various 
empires,  augmented  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  in  the 
space  of  50  years,  to  nearly  the  same  proportion  that  it  took 
in  Europe  from  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  The  change  then  produced  very 
little  effect  upon  nations ;  gold  as  it  increased  in  abundance 
diminished  in  value,  and  this  was  all.  The  mines  whence 
this  wealth  (nearly  four  hundred  millions  sterling)  was  de- 
rived, had  been  for  many  centuries  exhausted,*  or  became  so 
soon  after  the  new  ones,  opened  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
confines  of  the  Germans,  by  no  means  supplied  the  gradual 
wear  and  waste  :  and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America^ 
the  precious  metals  in  existence  in  Europe  were  reduced  to 
less  than  one-tenth  of  their  sum  in  the  time  of  Augustas, 
that  is  ^635,000,000.  Since  that  period  the  tide  has  set 
iuy  it  has  flowed  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  the 
sum  of  precious  metals  amounted  at  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century  to  above  ^00,000,000.  Then  the  ebb 
commenced  again,  and  though  we  know  it  not,  we  are  carried 
down  and  may  at  any  instant  be  left  stranded. 

The  decline  of  the  precious  metals  no  more  affected  the  Roman 
Empire,  than  their  increase  had  formerly  done,  and  whj  I 
Observe  and  mark  the  breakers  that  for  you  will  soon  raise  their 
head  from  out  the  sinking  tide — the  Roman  Empire^a<i  no  debt ; 

*  The  treasuries  in  which  for  many  centuries  this  wealth  had 
been  treasured  up  were  themselves  the  mines  of  Rome.  Macedon, 
Egypt,  France  (Thoulouse  alone  yielded  nearly  ^10,000,000), 
to  say  nothing  of  the  derivative  wealth  from  Spain  and  from  the 
East,  through  the  conquests  of  Carthage  and  Alexander. 
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the  taxes  were  paid  in  cam  rents,  and  by  local  assessments  paid 
in  kind;  the  obligations  of  man  to  man  were  equally  so  adjusted ; 
the  ouNCB  of  gold  was  not  taken  as  tke  standard  of  measure  or 
of  weight,  or  of  lengtk.    The  monbt  was  reduced  in  pbo- 

PORTION     AS    THE     METAL    BECAME     DEAB.      NoW    do    yOU    See 

yourselves  ?  If  not^  make  an  effort.  Suppose  the  Roman 
Empire  overwhelmed  with  debt  to  be  paid  in  a  certain  weight 
of  gold.  Would  it  then  have  required  the  aid  of  our  ances* 
tors  to  overthrow  Rome  ?  Suppose  monetary  laws  had  fixed 
money  itself  as  the  standard  of  itself,  and  prevented  it  from 
deviating,  and  that  all  contracts  between  man  and  man  were 
executed  in  this  undeviating  medium,  that  all  assessments 
were  according  to  this  monetary  standard,  and  all  rents  fixed 
by  it — would  it  then  have  been  left  to  England  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  reveal  the  grand  phenomenon  of  Pauperism  ? 
The  term  of  the  fate  of  Rome  extends  from  Augustus,  striking 
the  average  between  the  two  Empires,  full  700  years,  during 
which  this  process  of  change  in  the  precious  metals  was  con- 
tinuous ;  what,  then,  under  our  supposition,  was  not  effected 
one  year,  or  one  generation,  or  one  century,  would  be  in  the 
next :  expedient  after  expedient  would  be  exhausted,  the  chain 
broken  to-day,  the  burden  cast  off,  would  be  the  one  reforged, 
the  other  reladen  on  the  morrow ;  and  if  the  delusion  of  '*  stan- 
dard of  value"  endured— facts  pass,  delusion  endures — the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  whenever  it  did  fall,  would  have  been 
to  succeeding  ages  an  example  of  the  effects  of  the  "  ideal 
unit,"  and  of  the  "  Standard  of  Valu^'  I 

This  is  the  picture  of  what  is  coming  for  England — nor  for 
England — for  Europe.  This  will  come  if  there  were  na 
cabinet  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  not  come  the  less  surely  or 
the  more  slowly  because  there  is  one. 

The  tide  of  metallic  wealth  now  flows  rapidly  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  the  amount  of  the  inverted  ratio,  as  compared 
with  its  advance  in  the  previous  century,  is  between  five  and  six 
millions  sterling  yearly.  That  advance  had  enabled  us  to  bear 
up  against  the  novelty  of  national  debt  and  its  accompanying 
mismanagement,  because  the  burden  became  lessened  by  time 
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itself.    Now  the  converse  is  before  us,  and  time  that  was  the 
alleyiator  and  the  remedier,  is  the  oppressor  and  the  tyrant. 

When  there  were  former  tamperings  with  the  cnrrencj,  that 
isj  deterioration  of  the  metal,  it  was  a  grievance,  and  there  was 
redress,  and  if  the  King  saw  not  to  it»  the  Parliament  did — 
now  it  is  not  a  grievance,  and  it  is  the  Parliament's  doing. 
It  is  not  therefore  the  change  of  material  circnmstance  that 
counts.  There  is  a  graver  disorder  beneath  which  is  our  ban 
— and  which  converts  food  itself  into  poison— we  are  slaves, 
and  of  a  novel  breed.  Other  slaves  suffer  because  thej 
cannot  get  redress — we  because  we  do  not  think  of  it.  Other 
slaves  have  tyrants  over  them,  and  mercenary  hordes  around 
them  :  they  are  neither  poor  enough  to  be  desperate,  nor 
rich  enough  to  be  powerful.  We  make  our  tyrants  and  remake 
them  tYerj  sabbath  year ;  we  have  a  splendid  army  and  fleet 
at  our  command,  and  we  unite  enormous  wealth  to  enormont 
misery  without  finding  strength  in  riches,  or  courage  in 
despair ;  in  fact  we  work  double  tides,  and  do  the  duty  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed,  and  furnish  at  once  for  tortnr^ 
ingenuity  and  flesh.  The  tongue  has  done  it  all:  may  not 
then  the  tongue  cure  it  still  7 

Formerly  there  was  first  the  thing,  and  then  came  the  word  ; 
now  the  word,  and  then  and  therefore  the  thing.  The  roar 
brings  forth  the  monster!  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  can* 
tury,  the  word  CREDIT  SYSTEM  brought  forth  Public 
Debt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  STANDARD  of 
VALUE  stalked  forth  to  torture  and  convulse — ^he  is  a 
shadow,  but  behind  him  come  the  realities  he  engenders, 
— Pamc-^Manetary  CWw^Bankbupict  and  Rbvolution. 
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[The  following  oommunications  have  reference  to  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Portfolio  under  the  above  title.] 

No.  I- 

[Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  Traveller  in  the  East.] 

*^  Formerly  I  could  not  comprehend  you  when  you  attached 
to  much  importance  to  words,  and  I  concluded  that  you  were 
carried  away  by  some  strong  imagination.  Now  I  under- 
stand what  the  attempt  is  to  "  purify  a  people  of  unclean 
lips."      The  meaning  of  that  expression  of  Isaiah  flashed 

across  me  in  reading  a  letter  of  yours  to ^  and  now  your 

parting  injunction  to  me— <*'  dread  familiarity  with  words/'  is 
obeyed  because  understood.  The  articles  on  the  subject  in 
the  Portfolio  have  been  a  source  of  deep  instruction,  and 
bring  me  to  weigh,  and  to  dwell  upon  these  awful  words  in 
Scripture,  "  By  your  words  shall  you  be  justified,  and  by 
your  words  you  shall  be  condemned.*'  ^'  In  that  day  men  shall 
render  an  account  of  every  idle  word,  &c."  And  on  whom 
is  this  judgment  to  fall,  if  not  upon  an  age  that  respects  the 
follies  of  its  own  lips,  and  is  governed  by  **  jmblic  opinion" 
And  what  is  even  public  opinion  to  private  loquacity  ?  We 
cannot  now,  like  the  great  of  antiquity,  take  refuge  in  silence, 
and  we  must  make  our  speech  to  do  its  duty  against  the  tor- 
rent of  evil  by  which  we  are  overpowered.  Now  I  can  with 
you  say,  "  my  words  are  my  slaves,  not  mj  masters  :** 
and  who  can  feel  all  this  and  not  tremble,  lest  instead  of 
overcoming  those  around  them  they  be  overcome.  This  I  say 
only  because  I  think  it  may  be  an  encouragement  to  you, 
seeing  the  efiect  in  me,  to  labour  with  those  who  at  first  are 
dull  of  comprehension." 
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No.  11. 
NoTicB  OF  A  Criticism  in  thb  Tablet* 

The  article  '*  Effect  of  the  Misase  of  Familiar  Words, 
&c.  No.  III.**  in  the  last  number  of  the  Portfolio^  was  ac- 
companied by  a  note  stating,  that  in  consequence  of  India- 
position,  the  author  had  not  been  able  to  revise  it.  A  criticism^ 
however,  of  a  verbal  kind,  has  been  inserted  in  the  Tablet, 
which  requires  a  reply,  since  the  misapprehension  of  the 
writer,  has  enabled  him  to  quote  it,  so  as  to  appear  in  contra- 
diction with  itself,  and  with  facts. 

Quotidg  from  the  article  the  passage,  **  freedom  is  a  term 
compounded  by  adjoining  to  a  syllable  that  has  sense,  a 
syllable  that  has  none'* — the  Reviewer  says, — '^This  is  most 
inaccurate,  dom  has  a  very  clear  and  distinct  meaning." 

The  Reviewer  is  here  lost  between  the  words  **  sense*'  and 
**  meaning,"  dom  is  an  adjunct,  not  a  word.  He  goes  on 
to  call  it  an  **  Anglo-Saxon  ivord,  which,  like  its  German 
equivalent,  means  power — legal  power  P* 

The  only  reply  to  criticism  so  unlearned,  and  to  phrases  so 
illogical,  is  to  quote  them.  We  supply  now  on  this  beaid  a 
quotation  omitted  in  the  original  article:  — 

<'  In  Sanscrit  abstract  terms  are  formed  by  the  terminations 
TwAM,  Ta,  Ya  and  Zis.  From  the  first  comes  the  English 
dom  as  in  freedom.  From  Ta  has  sprung  the  Greek  mc  and 
Latin  tas,  Tis  is  evidently  corruptisd  into  the  Greek  aic  as 
is  oaaict  iroifioiQ,  Not  one  of  these  terminations  can  be  traced 
to  any  word  having  a  meaning.  In  the  Arabic  abstract  terms 
are  formed  by  adding  it  at  as  kabilitat  ability  ^  from  kabil 
able.  Yet  we  are  certain^  from  the  genius  of  Uie  language 
that  this  termination  never  was  significant,  but  purely 
artificial.*** 

After  quoting  the  passage  that  **  during  the  last  half  of  the 
life  of  the  world  a  process  has  been  going  on,  by  which  abstract 
substantives  have  been  forijfied,**  the  Reviewer  says — "  From 
the  context,  we  understand  the  writer  to  mean/rom  the  period 
at  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  became  dead  languages.'*     The 

*  Prodromus,  Appendix  No.  I. 
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^*  last  half*  of  the  life  of  the  worid  is  sufficiently  distinct ;  the 
process  referred  to  ascends  of  course  to  the  time  when  it 
did  exist.  Immediately  afterwards  he  says,  **all  these  words 
are  derived  from  the  dead  languages."  Here  again  is  a 
misstatement.  The  scope  of  the  article  was  to  show  that  it 
is  by  the  corruption  of  language  that  all  nations  have  perished, 
and  that  we,  in  modern  times,  have  the  additional  infection 
of  the  false  and  improper  use  of  terms  derived  from  the  dead 
languages,  employed  by  us  in  a  manner  in  which  they  were 
not  employed  in  their  own  tongues. 
The  Reviewer  then  quotes  the  passage — 

*'  What  I  is  there  such  a  thing  as  "  populatio**  in  Latin. 
Is  there  such  a  thing:  as  **  educaiio  ?'* — Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
*' deita^*  or  **  qucditas?**  No,  •*  people'*  was  people—**  to 
teach"  or  •'  to  bring  up"  was  a  verb  ;  there  were,  therefore, 
no  theories  of  peopling,  aud  no  doctrines  about  brinmnsr  up — 
the  first  belonged  to  the  laws  by  which  wrong  should  be  pre- 
vented— the  second  was  considered  with  reference  to  the  thing 
to  be  taught/' 

And  on  this  he  comments  as  follows  :  — 

'*  What  all  this  may  mean  we  cannot  tell.  '*  Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  educaiio  in  Latin"!  Does  the  writer  really  mean 
to  say  that  the  Romans  had  no  abstract  noun  to  express  what 
we  mean  by  education  ?  Has  be  never  heard  of  such  words  as 
•  insiitutio*  '  erudiiio,*  *  disciplina  V  As  for  education  wo 
answer  his  question  in  the  words  of  Cicero  {De  Oratore^  Lib. 
8,  c.  81)  '  ait  modo  is,  quidicet  aut  scribet,  institutus  libera^ 
liter  EDUCATION E  doctrinaque puerili,  &c."' 

Why,  the  quotation  from  Cicero  might  have  been  a  good 
foot  note  to  the  passage  it  is  quoted  as  triumphantly  confut- 
ing. Do  education  and  doctrine  run  in  couples  in  J^^^/mA  ? 
Use  education  as  you  do  doctrine,  and  then  the  word  will 
have  reference  to  the  thing  taught,  and  not  to  a  visionary, 
that  is,  a  false  being — an  idol. 

But  the  time  of  Cicero  is  the  time  o(  decline^  and  no  more 
would  the  words  of  that  time  be  quoted  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Romans,  than  the  words  of  the  present  day 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  England.  Cicero  has  already 
in  til     everal     articles,  of  which  the  present  is  a  sequence, 

VOL.   V.  o 
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been  repeatedly  dwelt  on  as  the  corrupter  of  Rome  hj  the 
introd action  of  false  terms. 

Again,  the  Reviewer  quotes  the  word  **  quaUta^*  as  used 
by  CicerOy  without  being  struck  by  the  avowal  of  Cicero^ 
that  he  had  invented  the  word  himself  to  render  the  Gredc 
woiorriQi  which  word  again  was  not  of  Greece's  good  days, 
but  of  her  corruptions  and  decay.  It  was  therefore  not  a 
Roman  word  :  it  came  from  the  source  of  the  corruption  of 
Rome,  the  sophistry  of  Greece — it  was  introduced  hj  a  man 
who  introduced  fifty  such  words  into  the  Latin  language^  and 
who  left  them  to  bear  their  fruit  in  subsequent  times.  StiU 
Cicero*8  word  possessed  over  us  the,  advantage  in  honesty  ;  he 
only  imitated  the  Greek,  we  adopt  the  Latin — fabricated  at 
the  very  side  of  the  open  tomb  of  the  republic,  and  heard  only 
in  the  speech  of  men  after  it  had  been  covered  in. 

Returning  again  to  education,  he  says,  ''  that  to  saj  that 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  there  were  no  'doctrines  about 
bringing  up/  or  in  other  words,  no  theories  of  education,  is 
rather  a  bold  assertion  for  a  man  to  make,  with  Plato,  the 
Spartans,  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Cyropsedia 
staring  him  in  the  face !"  In  the  authorities  or  the  state 
referred  to  there  were  no  doctrines  about  education  :  there 
were  rales— there  were  charges  in  reference  to  bringing  up. 

Quoting  the  passage  ''dom  is  joined  to  a  thing^  to  a  sub- 
stantive ;  never,  except  in  the  case  of  freedom  to  an  adjective:" 
he  makes  comments,  as  if  refuting  it,  thus,  '*We  doubt 
whether  even  in  wisdom*  and  freedom,  dom  is  the  anflbc  to 
adjectives  properly  so  called.  As  dukedom  is  the  tloiicf  (/) 
of  a  duke,  earldom  the  status  of  an  earl,  so  is  freedom  the 
status  of  the  free,  and  wisdom  the  status  of  the  wise.'*  Of 
course  then,  kingdom  is  the  status  of  a  king,  all  which  may 
be  yery  intelligible  to  those  who  understand  it,  but  if  dom  is 
a  suffix,  and  not,  as  he  said  before,  a  toard  having  a  meaning 
of  its  own,  he  leaves  the  proposition  just  where  he  found  it. 

*  The  etymology  of  '*  wisdom"  corresponds  with  the  historical 
etymology  of  **  freedom,"  coming  from  the  same  source  as  our 
wittenagemote,  and  implying  the  condition  belonging  to  that 
assembly. 
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In  the  article  on  which  he  was  commenting,  it  had  been 
most  distinctly  stated,  that  ''freedom"  as  anciently  used,  was 
correctly  used,  because  applied  to  a  known  thing;  and  that 
the  modern  confusion  arose  from  its  having  been  subse- 
quently misapplied.  This  the  Reviewer  carefully  excludes 
from  view ;  and  himself  brings  in  the  historic  sense  as  some- 
thing new,  and  uses  it  to  refute  the  exposure  of  the  mis- 
application ;  and  to  fill  up  the  measure,  he  then  declares  the 
word  freedom  to  be  very  improperly  used  !  "  Freedom  and 
liberty  are  words  of  very  inexact  use  among  Englishmen, 
but  we  doubt  much  whether  the  assassins  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  the  victims  of  triumvirate  proscriptions  had  any  great 
advantage  over  us  in  the  use  of  the  word  liberias,'* 

What  do  those  who  reproach  and  lament  most  the  condition 
of  England  say  more  than  that  we  are  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  Rome  after  her  virtue  had  sunk  in  corruption,  and 
sense  had  disappeared,  because  they  had  lost  the  ^*  true 
names  of  things" — to  that  state  in  which  nothing  remained 
in  common  to  the  Romans,  save  their  hatreds,  their  vices, 
and  their  vanities — "too  divided,  alas!  in  opinions— too  like 
iu  morals."* 

For  the  criticism  to  apply,  our  article  must  have  repre- 
sented decaying  Rome  as  in  a  healthy  condition,  it  must  have 
represented  the  words  freedom  and  slavery  as  accurately  used 
in  modern  England  :  and  the  critic  holds  these  words  inac- 
curately used  amongst  us,  and  the  Romans  as  no  better  off 
than  we.  Yet  he  defends  as  excellent  the  words  that  he 
recites,  and  has  expended  considerable  ingenuity  in  discovering 
or  making  objections  to  an  endeavour  to  induce  men  to  lay 
aside  terms  which  he  holds  to  be  very  inexact,  and  the  use 
of  which  must  therefore  be  vpry  injurious.  And  this  writer 
avows  sympathy  in  our  purpose.  What  worse  could  an 
avowed  enemy  do  !  It  is  that  we  have  arrived  at  that  point 
where  it  no  longer  matters  what  men  think,  and  division  of 
opinion  coincides  with  similitude  of  character. 

•  Cato. 
o2 
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No.  III. 
To  THB  Editor  op  thb  Portfolio. 

Sir— After  readiDg  the  article  on  '*  the  EffecU  of  the  Misuse 
of  Words"  in  the  last  number  of  the  Portfolio,  I  was  struck  by 
finding  a  singular  confirmation  in  a  description  given  by  Dr. 
Prichard  of  the  language  of  the  Berbers.     He  says:— 

*'  The  basis  of  the  Berber  language  is  only  the  jargon  of  a 
savage  people.  It  has  no  terms  for  expressing  abstract  ideif, 
and  is  obliged  to  borrow  them  from  the  Arabic.  In  their  idiom, 
man  is  not  said  to  be  subject  to  sloth,  to  death;  he  is  slothfoi^be 
dies.  They  could  not  say  that  a  ball  has  the  quality  of  roton- 
dity,  but  only  that  it  is  round.  Their  language  furnishes  only 
concrete  terms,  to  express  qualities  as  united  to  their  subjects, 
and  such  an  idiom  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  man,  obliged  by 
the  devastation  of  the  plain  countries  to  live  always  on  moan- 
tains,  and  whom  jealousy  and  interest  keep  in  perpetual  war- 
fare with  the  neighbouring  mountaineers." 

It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Prichard  should  not  have  thought  of 
connecting  the  simplicity  of  the  tongue  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  character,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  character  with  the 
permanency  of  an  independence  which  had  protected  itself 
from  the  devastation  of  the  neighbouring  plains ;  but  thoi  it 
is  that  present  facts  become  to  us  of  no  use,  in  like  maoner, 
as  Miiller  remarks,  that  History  is  of  no  use  to  os,  ^^becaiuetf 
our  prejudices  respecting  civilisation.**  Here,  however,  is  • 
remarkable  confirmation  of  the  positions  laid  down  in  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred ;  it  is  there  stated,  that  pe^ 
manency  is  to  be  found  only  where  there  is  absence  of  abstract 
terms,  and  here  is  an  example  of  it. 

Bosanqnet  in  his  "  Principia,"  dwells  upon  the  simplici^of 
the  Chinese  language,  as  keeping  that  people  free  from  metir 
physical  and  political  errors,  and  in  this  he  famishes  only 
another  instance  of  the  uselessness  of  all  facta  to  modem  Euro- 
peans ;  for  instead  of  proceeding  thence  to  the  natiiral  ooncja- 
sion,  that  the  Chinese  language  might  become  a  means  to  us  of 
rectifying  our  errors,  he  leaves  this  unsaid  and  unthought,  and 
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flying  off  to  something  else,  suggests  the  Chinese  as  the  means 
of  establishing  a— universal  language  I 

Again  on  turning  to  the  work  to  which  these  articles  have 
directed  my  attention.  Sir  Graves  Haughton's  Prodromus,  I 
am  struck  with  an  etitirely  new  vien  of  thought  and  strain  of 
erudition,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  impossible  to  represent  it,  and 
all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  invite  thereto  the  study  of  others. 

I  quote  a  passage  or  two, 

'^  So  inveterate  are  these  errors  in  our  way  of  thinking, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  our  minds,  as  well  as  of  language, 
and  of  habit  as  the  consequence  of  its  employment,  that  it 
will  require  no  ordinary  effort  in  the  reasoner,  who  may  attempt 
to  liberate  himself  from  their  thraldom/' 

**  EhPLOTINO,  as  we  do,  8UCH  WORDS  AS  CAUSE  FROM 
INFANCY  UPWARDS,  AS  SOMETHING  REAL,  WE  NEVER  ARRIVE 
AT   ANT    IDEA    OF   THEIR   REAL   IMPORT/' 

**ThIS  misuse   of   language BECOMES   THE  SOURCE 

OF  THE  WORST  ERRORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  DECEIVING  THOSE  WHO 
ARE  CONSIDERED  THE  INFALLIBLE  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  REST 
OF  mankind;  and  thereby  RIVETING  THE  HUMAN  MIND  IN 
THE  FETTERS   OF   THEIR  OWN    MISTAKES.'' 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  such  a  coincidence  between  men 
who  have  proceeded  by  paths  so  opposite,  and  it  is  a  case  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  an  accidental  concurrence. 
The  one  arrives  at  his  conclusions  by  the  analysis  of  the  terms 
and  forms  of  a  primitive  language,  the  other  by  the  ordinary 
and  practical  business  of  life.  The  one  discovering  in  the 
contrast  between  the  ancient  Hindoo  and  the  modern  Euro- 
pean, the  habit  of  error  through  the  secret  influence  of  lan- 
guage on  his  own  thoughts— the  other  discovering  by  prac- 
tical difficulties,  as  Des  Cartes  had  done,  that  the  process  was 
wrong ;  but  not  being  arrested  like  Des  Cartes,  at  the  erro- 
neousness  of  the  method,  has  proceeded  to  language  as  the 
necessary  and  immediate  source  of  every  error  the  mind  of 
man  can  commit,  and  of  every  danger  and  disaster  that  can 
befall  a  community. 

To  point  out  error  in  any  other  respect  is  to  speculate  use- 
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lessly,  because  the  remedy  \b  not  in  our  own  hands ;  but  to 
point  out  error  in  our  speech  is  to  give  us  the  core,  together 
with  the  knowledge  of  our  disorder.  It  has  been  said  bj 
Pascal,  that  where  there  is  indistinctness  of  terms,  there  can 
be  no  performance  of  religidus,  moral,  or  political  duties. 
What  then  can  be  so  important  as  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
errors  contained  in  our  words  7  We  may  see  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  falsehood  of  language  here  and  there  flashing 
across  the  mind  of  every  preeminent  man  ;*  and  yet  for  cen- 
turies  nothing  has  been  done  to  relieve  us  from  this  deep- 
seated  mischief,  which  involves  error  in  every  thing.  This  is 
the  very  basis  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  labours,  and  in  this  lies  at 
once  their  value,  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding  them ; 
for  he  produces  no  theories  that  can  be  grasped — nothing  thai 
can  be  known  by  a  name.  His  labour  is  only  in  unravelling 
the  webs  in  which  we  are  bound,  and  which  prevent  ns  under- 
standing thingf,  because  we  understand  not  ourselves. 

MiSO  LOGOS. 


*  *'  If  any  one  hhall  well  consider  the  errors  and  obscurity, 
the  mistakes  and  confusion,  that  are  spread  in  the  world  by 
an  ill  use  of  words,  he  will  find  some  reason  to  doubt  whether 
LANGUAGE,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has  contributed  more  to 
the  improvement  or  hindrance  o{  knowledge  among  mankind." 

Ztocke. 


DISTURBANCE    of    the    WORLD    through    the 
MEASURES  FOR  the  SUPPRESSION  of  the 
SLAVE  TRADE: 

AS    ILLUSTRATED   IN   THE   LEGAL   PROCEEDINGS   AGAINST 
officers   of  THE    BRITISH    CROWN. 


''  A  good,  however  eminent,  should  not  he  attained  otherwise 
than  by  lawful  means." — Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  Lorde  of  the 
Admiralty,  20M  May,  1842. 


The  recent  Ministerial  crisis  in  France,  and  the  Exe- 
cutive and  Congressional  measures  in  the  United  States^ 
shew  that  otir  attempted  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade 
has  become  the  pivot  on  which  are  to  hinge  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  human  race.  Texas  is  to  be  incorporated, 
and  Mexico  attacked  by  an  ally  of  England,  with  the 
assent  of  another  ally  of  England,  on  the  grounds  of  a 
general  necessity  among  nations  of  counteracting  the  anti- 
slavery  projects  of  England.  The  governments  that 
thus  combine  are  the  United  States — that  was  the  first 
to  make  slavery  piracy  by  law,  and  France,  who  but 
a  few  months  ago  denounced,  through  its  official  organ, 
the  Annexation  Treaty,  as  one  repugnant  to  human  nature, 
and  <<  abhorrent  to  France  in  common  with  every  civilized 
community.''  Whence  this  mighty  change  ?  Is  it  that 
they  have  themselves  changed  ?  Is  it  that  England  has 
changed  them? 

The  Treaty  had  been  repudiated  and  dismissed  by  the 
United  States  Senate— yet  the  Executive  went  on,  and 
the  so  lately  visionary  scheme,  has  carried  the  election 
of  a  President.     Whence  this  strength,  save  in  the  hatred 
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which  England's  previous  acts  had  aroused,  and  the  con- 
tempt which  her  Ashburton  surrender  had  engendered  ? 
France  had  repudiated  the  Annexation  Treaty — ^yet,  and 
while  her  monarch  was  concerting  a  friendly  visit  to 
England — did  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  become  a  party 
to  the  plot  of  the  retiring  American  President  for  an 
attack  upon  Mexico — to  be  attacked  because  connected  in 
interest  and  in  policy  with  England.  Has  the  Government 
of  France  suddenly  formed  projects  of  hostile  aggression 
against  Great  Britain,  or  has  a  revulsion  in  her  affections 
and  feelings  taken  place,  and  dealing  in  slaves  become 
an  object  of  public  sympathy  or  of  national  interest  ? 
No — but  the  French  Government  is  borne  down  by  the 
necessity  of  protecting  itself  against  the  unpopularity  of 
concurrence  with  a  neighbour  whose  previous  acts  had 
incensed  their  people;  and  by  the  necessity  of  forming 
l^lliances  against  the  contingencies  of  that  war  that  now 
ip  the  mind  of  every  Frenchman  stands  as  an  event 
upcertain  only  as  to  date.  Thus  England  in  her  general 
acts  has  provoked  the  ill-will  of  men,  while  io  the 
exercise  of  her  benevolent  intentions  to  the  negro,  she 
has  furnished  new  grounds  for  their  suspicion,  and 
favourable  occasions  for  their  resistance,  I^et  it  not  be 
believed  that  in  France,  or  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
country,  that  occurs  which  is  not  England's  doing.  We 
have  their  love  and  reverence  at  our  command,  when 
we  perforip  our  simple  duty,  and  will  neither  lose  their 
affection  npr  ej(cite  their  animosity,  except  by  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  do.  If,  therefore,  bad  repute 
attaches  to  our  name,  and  if  the  interweaving  of  nation 
and  nation  is  diplomatically  effected  with  the  purpose, 
and  the  result  of  counteracting  measures  which  we  look 
upon  as  beneficial  to  ourselves,  these  are  but  the  results 
of  our  own  acts.  It  is  essential  that  we  should  know 
ourselves,  and  it  is  vain   and   worse  than  vain  to   think 
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that  we  can  learn  anything  by  watching  the  temper  of 
the  times  without;  since  we  (who  know  nothing  of  our- 
selves) make  tde  world  what  it  is. 

Any  honest  man  who  has  examined  any  one  external 
transaction,  has  learnt  that  England  has  become  re* 
bellious  against,  and  unconscious  of,  the  law  of  God 
and  of  the  State.  Should  then  in  any  case  her  purpose  be 
good,  the  means  she  will  employ  will  savour  not  the  less 
of  the  immorality  of  her  character.  The  lawlessness  of 
her  measures  will  nut,  however,  be  excused  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  nations,  by  the  goodness  of  her  intentions 
in  this  particular  instance,  while  the  goodness  of  the  in- 
tention blinds  her  with  passion  against  those  whose  hatred 
she  has  aroused — attributing  it  to  their  evil  natures.* 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  must  first  look  upon  us  as 
stupefied  by  philanthropy  ;  and  then  come  to  con- 
sider us  as  using  philanthropy  as  a  mask  for  projects 
of  alarming  ambition  or  of  sordid  gain.  On  each  side 
the  evident  unwarrantableness  of  the  conclusion  is  per- 
ceived by  the  other,  and  only  inspires  each  for  the  other 
with  a  contempt  commensurate  to  their  hatred  :  the 
original  grounds  of  debate  are  lost  sight  of,  every  thing 
is   converted  into    weapons  of  attack,  and   every    thing 

*  The  Times  of  January  3rd  has  the  following  sentences  :  — 
"  The  questions  connected  with  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  are 
now  so  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  policy  of  England,  that 
they  afford  no  unfair  test  of  the  general  conformity  or  repug- 
nance of  other  Powers  to  the  principles  which  this  country 
labours  to  uphold  and  to  promote.  We  every  where  encounter 
slavery,  and  its  interests,  and  its  partisans,  in  mortal  enmity  to 
the  policy  of  this  country.  We  meet  it  openly  in  the  despatches 
of  American  statesmen.  We  meet  it  in  France,  where  a  small 
knot  of  colonial  agents  have  contrived  to  enslave  and  delude 
the  public  mind ;  we  meet  it,  in  short,  wherever  the  local  and 
particular  interests  of  slavery  are  stronger  than  the  general  inte- 
rests of  humanity  :"  and  these  are  represented  as  '*  assailing 
the  policy  of  England  where  it  is  most  invulnerable,  and  defying 
the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world." 
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grasped  at  only   as  it  furnisl^es  the    occasion  for    abuse 
or  the  pretext  for  rancour.* 

And  what  must  be  the  end  of  this  progression  ?  Deeper 
and  deeper  animosity,  increasing  chances  of  collisioo,  until 
war  is  suddenly  brought,  or  a  war-pitch  in  men's  minds 
arrived  at.  Let  any  man  place  the  circumstances  before 
himself  and  examine — and  abstracting  himself  from  the 
opinions  and  passions  of  the  moment,  reconsider,  step 
by  step,  during  the  last  ten  years,  how  the  dispositions  of 
these  nations  stood  to  each  other.  Can  he  escape  from 
the  evidence  of  the  progressive  growth  of  animosity? 
Can  he  account  for  that  growth  arising  from  causes  still 
in  operation  ?  Can  he  see  any  means  by  which  they  shall 
be  brought  to  cease  ?  and  if  not,  can  he  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  save  this,  that  in  some  point  of  their  progression 
a  war  must  come,  a  war  not  as  formerly  prompted  by  the 
ambition  of  a  sovereign,  but  of  that  new,  terrible,    and 

*  The  organ  of  Count  Mole  says,  in  reference  to  the  votes  on  the 
subject  of  the  Right  of  Search — "  We  are  the  journal  of  a  prin- 
ciple, whether  true  or  false,  which  we  have  never  concealed. 
This  principle  is  founded  on  the  profound  conviction  that  peace 
will  ever  be  but  an  armed  truce  until  the  day  when  France  shall 
have  allies  in  all  states  where  their  interests  are  common  with 
hers.  On  that  day  the  bond  which  connects  the  Germanic  con- 
federation will  be  loosened,  in  order  to  be  enlarged.  Everywhere 
we  shall  see  the  number  of  regiments  diminished  and  the 
number  of  ships  increased.  It  is  towards  the  sea  that  every  eye 
will  be  turned.  What  others  term  a  cordial  understanding  appears 
to  us  but  a  dangerous  lethargic  sleep.  We  believe  that  the 
moment  of  awaking  will  be  terrible.  Has  it  not  nearly  been  ao 
twice  at  least  ?  Once  in  1840,  and  again  this  year,  a  few  days 
before  the  King's  journey  to  Windsor.  This  danger  cannot  be 
denied,  because  it  is  admitted  in  the  King's  speech.  But  what 
has  been  done  to  guard  against  it  ?  We  have  reason  to  fear  that 
the  cordial  understanding  may  conclude  like  an  apoplexy,  of 
which  it  is  said  the  first  attack  is  a  warning,  the  second  is  a 
menace,  and  the  third  kills.  It  is  the  last  drop  of  water  which 
causes  a  vessel  to  overflow ;  and  the  day  will  come  when  a  last 
concession  will  be  demanded  of  you  without  reciprocity,  which 
either  cannot  or  will  not  be  granted.  It  is  the  fear  of  such  an 
event  which  dictates  our  present  language.  During  four  years 
it  has  not  varied  for  an  instant.'' — La  Presse. 
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fiendish  kind — hate  of  nations.  And  what  will  it  be  for  ? — 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade?  Nay — for  the 
illegal  means  which  we  have  employed,  and  which  by  the 
confession  of  the  promoters  of  the  measures  have  been 
not  only  failures^  in  respect  to  the  end  in  view,  but  an 
aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wretches  we  have 
cursed  with  our  stupid  philanthropy.  If  no  one  would 
have  ventured  on  this  course  seeing  the  fruits,  shall  we 
not  stop  now  that  these  are  before  us?  That  this  is 
England's  own  doing  is  now  our  sole  remaining  source  of 
hope.  The  evil  lies  within  her  own  reach — cure  is  in  her 
own  hands — the  poison  has  spread  from  her  own  unad- 
vised lips,  and  the  antidote  lies  in  her  maturer  judgment. 
A  great  occasion  is  now  afforded  to  us,  for  understand- 
ing the  law,  for  reviewing  our  acts  by  its  light,  and  for 
rectifying  our  conduct,  if  we  discover  either  maxims  that 
have  been  fallacious  or  courses  that  have  been  faUe.  It 
is  not  merely  an  occasion  that  is  presented  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  also  a  necessity  that  is  imposed ;  the  occasion  of 
review  was  ever  present,  now  there  is  the  necessity  of 
judgment.  A  case  comes  for  judgment, — an  alien  for 
protection — and  wonderful  to  relate,  the  laws  of  England 
are  appealed  to  against  her  acts.  Can  there  be  a  different 
England   in    her   acts,   and  in    her   judgment — in   her 

*  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  says.—'*  Twice  as  many  human  beings  are 
now  its  victims  as  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  entered  upon 
their  noble  task,  and  each  individual  of  this  increased  number, 
in  addition  to  the  horrors  which  were  endured  in  former  times, 
has  to  suffer  from  being  cribbed  up  in  a  narrower  space,  and  on 
board  a  vessel  where  accommodation  is  sacrificed  to  speed. 
Painful  as  this  is,  it  becomes  still  more  distressing  if  it  shall 
appear  that  our  present  system  has  not  failed  by  mischance,  from 
want  of  energy,  or  from  want  of  expenditure,  but  that  the  sys- 
tem itself  is  erroneous,  and  must  necessarily  be  attended  with 
disappointment.*'  Since  this  was  written,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's 
own  *'  Remedy,"  the  Niger  expedition,  has  utterly  failed,  at  an 
enormous  cost  of  money  and  a  cruel  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and 
another  great  project,  the  Dificrential  Sugar  Duties,  has  shared 
the  same  fate. 
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Government,  and  in  her  Courts  of  Justice?  Thi«  enigma 
must  be  solved  before  we  can  usefully  proceed,  and  we 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  it  by  a  reference  to  another 
great  case  pending  before  the  courts  of  law,  where,  against 
the  Crown,  is  brought  an  appeal  to  the  Judges,  in  defence  of 
rights  based  upon  and  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  have 
to  interfere,  if  either  the  Crown  defies  the  courts  or  the 
courts  refuse  justice.  We  refer  to  the  proceedings  respect- 
ing the  Baron  de  Bode,  which  afford  collateral  light, 
enabling  us  to  descry  some  features  and  outlines  of  that 
unknown  and  mysterious  agency  which  works  to  day  this 
free  and  constitutional  England.  The  Baron  de  Bode's 
claim  is  for  violation  of  private  property  in  Alsace, 
guaranteed  by  previous  treaties  to  which  England  was  a 
party,  out  of  which  violation  sprung  the  war  of  1798. 
The  money  was  paid  by  France  to  England  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna.  The  claim  of  the  Baron,  amounting  to  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  sterling,  was  put  aside  under 
various  pretexts,  the  money  having  been  embezzled. 
Through  the  courts  of  justice,  and  by  industry  and  per- 
severance, he  has,  however,  obtained  an  inquisition  estab- 
lishing his  claim,  and  a  verdict  after  trial  at  bar,  confirming 
the  inquisition.  The  Crown,  after  the  employment, 
during  thirty  years,  of  every  meaii  subterfuge  anddisgrace* 
ful  expedient,  now  simply  takes  the  position  of  defying 
the  courts  of  law  to  execute  the  sentence  against  it ;  declar- 
ing it  has  no  funds.  These  observations  will  suffice  to 
render  intelligible  the  following  passages  from  Mr.  HilFs 
recent  argument  in  the  case,  in  which  he  has  raised  greater 
questions  than  for  many  a  long  year  have  been  mooted  in 
this  land,  and  given  utterance  to  more  startling  sounds 
than  for  many  a  long  year  have  been  heard  in  a  court  of 
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justice,  and  the  echoes  of  which  will  reverberate  therein 
years  hereafter.* 

**  There  was  a  strong  case  in  Plowden  to  the  name  effect. 
(Lord  Lejcester's  Case,  Pk>wd.  398  ;  where  the  judges  held 
that,  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  founded  on  false  recitals,  the 
Courts,  out  of  their  great  respect  for  that  high  Court,  would 
hold  it  mistaken  and  deceived,  and  so  refuse  to  give  effect  to 
the  Act.)— Mr.  J.  Coleridge:  What  was  the  recital  there? — 
Mr.  Hill :  An  attainder.  It  was  suggested  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  the  act  took  possession  of  the  whole  fund 
belonging  to  the  Baron  de  Bode  ;  and  that,  when  it  went 
back  to  the  Crown,  it  went  back  clothed  with  a  new  character  ! 
He  was  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  the  Court  with  this  miserable 
pretence  of  an  argument.  **  Money,"  said  the  learned  gentle- 
man, **  is  received  by  the  State,  publici  juris,  from  a  foreign 
State,  through  its  only  organ  of  communication  with  foreign 
States — the  Crown.  It  is  so  received  with  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying to  certain  of  the  subjects  of  that  Crown,  certain  claims 
of  theirs  arising  in  a  certain  defined  manner,  and  specified  in 
the  treaty.  Suppose  then  the  Crown,  desirous  of  appropriat- 
ing to  its  own  use  a  portion  of  the  sums  to  which  those  parties 
are  so  entitled,  could  it  have  sheltered  itself  behind  this  Act  of 
Parliament?  I  say  this  Act  of  Parliament  is  an  Act  of 
the  Crown  itself.  It  was  a  partv  to  this  Act ;  it  gave  its  con- 
sent to  this  Act ;  and  that  would  be  to  get  rid  of  its  own  duties 
by  an  Act  of  its  own,  by  its  own  consent,  and  against  the  will  of 
those  to  whom  its  duties  bound  it.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  if  an 
overwhelming  force  had  been  employed  to  carry  the  same  object. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  is  as  much  the  Act  of  the  Crown  as 
any  other  Act  that  has  been  done  in  these  transactions.  Will 
you,  my  Lords,  put  such  a  construction  on  this  Act  as  the 
Crown  requires  of  you  ?  Will  you  say  it  mas  meant  to  do  in" 
justice  ?  If  you  do,  then  I  tell  your  lordships  that  the  case 
will  have  arisen,  contemplated  by  Lord  Coke,  Lord  Hale,  Lord 
Hohart,  and  other  great  and  eminent  lawyers,  who  have  laid  it 
down,  that  whenever  Acts  of  Parliament  of  that  character 
shall  pass,  the  courts  of  justice  will  refuse  to  give  effect  to  such 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  will  hold  them  to  he  not  laws  but 
ABUSES.  This  is  the  dilemma  to  which  your  lordships  will  be 
reduced  if  this  construction  must  prevail.  But  it  ought  not  to 
prevail.     I  say  that  the  construction  is  otherwise.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

*  The  public  press,  which  reports  every  police  affair,  and 
would  give  every  minute  detail  of  the  dress  and  diet  of  any 
atrocious  murderer,  have  suppressed  as  in  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Kelly  in  the  case  of  Buron  v,  Denman,  which  we  shall  have 
subsequently  to  notice,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hill. 
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*'  His  property  had  been  unduly  confiscated,  and  tbe  compen* 
sation  for  it  nad  been  duly  paid.  Why  was  it  now  withheld  from 
him  ?  If  it  was  withheld  because  the  Crown  was  powerful,  and 
he  was  weak,  the  proceeding  was  little  creditable  to  the  Crown, 
and  it  would  not  do  much  honour  to  the  common  law  of 
England  to  proclaim  that  she  admitted  the  existence  of  a  right, 
and  the  infliction  of  a  wrong,  and  yet  denied  the  yindication 
of  the  one  and  the  redress  of  the  other.  We  had  before  our  eyes 
the  disgraceful  events  that  were  passing  in  a  neighbouring 
State.  Who  amongst  us  would  dare,  after  this,  if  the  Crown 
were  to  prevail,  to  talk  about  repudiation  ?  He  said  it  with 
sorrow — it  was  under  the  Presidency  of  Washington,  and 
during  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  that  that  stain  upon 
their  memory — the  Act  for  protectine  the  States  of  the  Union 
from  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — was 
passed  into  a  law.  Their  lordships  would  remember  the  eircum- 
stances  under  which  that  fatal  and  shameful  measure  was 
adopted.  A  subject  had  sued  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  gave  judgment  in  her  favour.  The  State 
refused  to  obey.  The  President's  authority  was  called  in  in  aid 
of  the  law.  To  the  disgrace  of  Washington,  be  it  said,  that  aid 
was  refused ;  and  in  the  miserable  hope  of  avoiding  collision 
for  the  future,  the  iniquitious  measure  was  carried  through 
Congress,  and  passed  into  a  law.  To  that  beginning  the  repu- 
diation policy  owed  its  birth.  How  much  less  shameful  than 
the  proceeding  attempted  by  the  British  Crown  to-day  I 
Then  an  act  was  passed  to  make  the  fraud  legal,  in  form  and 
appearance,  at  least ;  but  here  the  endeavour  is  to  wrest  the 
common  law  itself  into  injustice,  and  make  it  the  partaker  of 
the  wrong  !" 

Is  then,  indeed,  the  Crown  in  England  become 
suddenly  possessed  of  a  terrible  authority,  enabling  it  to 
defy  the  laws  and  over-ride  the  Courts  of  Justice ;  or  is  such 
power,  long  previously  possessed  by  the  Crown,  now  sud- 
denly revealed  to  us  ?  If  so.  Parliament  must  have  been 
put  down,  for  prerogative  and  privilege  have  stood  tbe 
antagonists  of  each  other;  and  the  usurpation  of  the  one  is 
practicable  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  other.  But  if  it 
were  so,  the  sufferers  from  the  power  of  the  Crowti  would 
carry  their  grievances  to  the  Court  of  Parliament:  but 
here  the  appeal  is  at  once  against  both—against  lawless 
usurpation  of  Crown, — assumed  omnipotence  of  Par- 
liament.    But  we  well  know  that  the  word  Crown  here 
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meaDs  Ministers;  we  well  know  the  word  Parliament 
means  majority,  that  is  again — Ministers.  The  apparent 
antagonist  phantoms  of  Crown  and  Parliament  are  them- 
selves but  other  names  for  Cabinet ;  and  England  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  a  club  of  office-holders,  who  have  grasped 
power  by  the  play  of  faction,  prejudice,  and  passion; 
and  who  exercise  it  in  guilt  and  crime,  under  the  cloak 
of  secrecy.  Against  this  Club  no  longer  avails  the  Crown 
to  command,  or  the  Parliament  to  punish,  for  they  have, 
by  their  usurpation,  extinguished  the  power  of  both. 
The  Courts  of  Law  have  alone  hitherto  escaped,  and 
remain,  therefore,  the  last  restraint  upon  them  ;  the  sole 
protection  of  England  and  for  us.  Here  then  is  the 
solution  of  the  enigma, — there  are  two  Englands  the 
most  opposed  to  each  other.  The  one  represented  in  its 
Cabinet,  the  other  in  its  Cottrts  of  Law.  A  Cabinet 
lawlessly  constituted,  and  lawL  ssly  acting,  which  puts 
forward  the  Crown  at  one  time,  uses  the  Parliament  at 
another,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  powerless  in  face  of  a 
Court  of  Justice,  whenever  its  acts  can  be  brought  therein 
to  judgment.  Thus  it  is  that  an  alien  can  appeal  to 
England  against  England,  and  can  have  a  locus  standi 
in  a  Court  of  British  Justice,  against  a  British  Govern* 
ment.  Now  can  we  understand  how  England  can  be 
at  once  the  object  of  respect  and  abhorrence  to  mankind, 
— how  the  first  is  associated  with  her  laws,  the  second 
with  her  practice.  On  the  decision  of  this  case  will  depend 
which  of  the  two  is  to  prevail  abroad ;  on  the  same  deci* 
sion  also  will  depend  which  of  the  two  shall  prevail  at 
home ;  whether  it  be  Right  or  Wrong  that  is  to  triumph, 
whether  it  be  Law  or  Cabinet  that  is  to  perish. 

Case  op  Buron  r.  Denman. 
In  this  case  it  is  alleged, that  Captain  Denman,  the  senior 
officer  on  the  Sierra  Leone  station,  proceeded  with  his  own 
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vessel  and  two  oihers,  to  the  Port  of  the  Grallinas*  where 
were  several  barracoons,  containing  merchandize  and 
negroes,  the  property  of  Spanish  subjects,  who  carried  on 
there  a  traffic  in  slaves,  which  no  law  of  their  country 
forbade,  just  as  formerly  the  English  traffic  in  slaves  was 
carried  on  from  the  same  coast.  Captain  Denman  took 
forcible  poi^session  of  these  depots,  and  found  therein  a 
large  quantity  of  merchandize,  but  no  slaves,  for  the 
slaves  on  his  approach  had  either  run  away  or  bc^n 
liberated  by  their  owners  He  then  disposed  of  the  goods, 
the  property  of  the  plaintiffs,  in  exchange  for  slaves,  and 
thus  obtained  above  800,  and  carried  them  to  Sierra 
Leone.  These  allegations  are  not  denied.  A  plea  of  justi- 
fication has  been  put  in  on  tbe  part  of  the  defendant,  and 
the  case  comes  into  court  on  a  demurrer. 

It  ap[;ears  that  Captain  Denman  expected  to  get  jC5. 
a  head  for  these  negroes,  which,  according  to  treaties, 
is  paid  for  each  head  of  slaves  captured  at  sea.  In  this 
expectation  he  was  disappointed.  A  bill  in  Parliament 
was  then  devised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
touch  the  money:  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  gen* 
tieman  largely  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  coast. 

The  aggrieved  parties,  pursuing  the  course  wliich  on 
a  similar  occasion,  in  1817,  was  followed  successfully 
by  owners  of  baracoons  that  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  commander  of  an  English  vessel  of  war,  have 
sought  redress.  Actions  have  been  commenced  on 
behalf  of  the  several  parties  aggrieved,  and  upon  the 
double  ground  of  violence  against  their  persons,  and 
plunder  of  their  goods.  On  the  first  of  these  now 
pending,  the  damages  are  laid  at  £360,000.  After  cou« 
siderable  hesitation,  the  Cabinet  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Government  of  England,  has  put  itself  in  the  place 
of  the  defendant,  although  the  case  still  stands  as  Buron 
V.  Denman  ;  and  this  has  occured  subsequently  to  a  change 
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in  the  compodition  of  that  Cabinet — the  Cabinet  under 
whose  auspices  those  acts  had  been  committed,  having 
been  expelled  by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation,  and  re- 
placed by  another,  because  opposed  to  their  predecessors. 
The  Cabinet  that  has  undertaken  the  justification  of  this 
act  in  a  court  of  law,  has  withered  it  by  a  denunciation, 
and  forbidden  its  repetition. 

Sir  Thomas  Wylde*  represented  that  the  state  in  Africa 
who  considered  itself  aggrieved  might  have  recourse  to 
war — that  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  might  appeal 
to  their  own  government — that  the  officer,  if  he  exceeded 
his  commission,  might  be  punished  by  a  court-martial:  • 
in  fact,  his  argument  was  equivalent  to  this — in  England, 
for  wrong  perpetrated  against  an  alien,  there  is  no  redress. 
He  pleaded  State  reasons, — and  for  the  first  time  were 
addressed  to  a  Bench  the  grovelling  immoralities  of  the 
House  of  Commons,— danger  to  the  public  service  in 
questioning  the  acts  of  the  public  servants  In  fact,  a 
wrong  was  no  wrong,  if  ordered  by  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
only  arbiter  was  the  sword,  not  of  justice,  but  of  violence. 

Would  he  have  argued  thus  if  it  bad  been  French  or 
American  subjects  that  claimed  redress?  French  subjects 
had  been  aggrieved  in  like  manner,  and  the  Cabinet  that 
sent  forth  Sir  T.  Wylde  to  argue  thus,  where  Spaniards 
were  concerned — in  the  case  of  Frenchmen  followed  ano- 
ther course.  Their  grievance  had  to  come  to  no  court  of 
law.  The  sword  of  violence  was  no  argument.  The 
matter  was  hushed  up  by  making  reparation  and  paying 
damages.     Here  then  is  the  English  Government  exhi- 

*  This  gentleman  had  been  originaUy  retained  for  the  plain- 
tiff, he  had  accepted  the  retainer,  he  had  received  the  papers  and 
documents,  he  had  them  in  his  possession  during  six  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  signified  to  the  parties  that  his 
services  had  been  reqmred  by  the  Crown  for  the  Defendant,  yet 
the  case  stood  Baron  v.  Denman ! 

VOL.  V.  p 
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bited  as  either  cowardly  oppressors  of  the  weak,  or  cowardly 
betrayers  of  their  country's  rights. 

Sir  Thomas  Wylde  then  reproduced  the  argament  which 
he  had  used  on  the  first  hearing  of  the  case,  namely,  the 
attack  of  Copenhagen  in  1807 ;  bringing  down  on  the 
judges  the  weight  ofa  great  operation,  which,  from  thefoct 
of  his  citing  it,  he  held  to  be  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
destruction  of  the  baracoons,  to  shew  that  the  Courts 
of  Law,  if  they  dared  to  decide  in  such  a  case,  would 
inevitably  find  themselves  at  open  war  with  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Crown. 
It  was  lamentable  to  observe  that  a  ready  assent  to  these 
propositions  ran  through  the  assembly  where  they  were 
uttered  : — one  learned  gentleman  instancing  a  case  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  India  had  unlawfully  drawn 
the  sword,  amused  those  around  him  with  picturing  the 
indictment  of  his  Grace  for  murder.  The  hilarity  spread 
from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  and  a  learned  Judge  tauntingly 
inquired  whether  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  might  have 
recourse  to  an  English  Court  of  Law  against  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  The  indecency  was  happily  checked  by  the  grave 
and  solemn  reply  of  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly — **  I  apprehend 
so,  my  Lord.'*  Then  arose  a  frivolous  and  unworthy 
discussion  between  the  counsel  and  the  bench  as  to  what 
the  word  *'  Government''  meant — whether  it  was  the  act 
of  a  warrant  officer,  or  the  Captain  of  a  man-of-war,  or 
the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  And  then  another 
question  arose  as  to  how  far  ''  Instructions"  protected  an 
officer  who  executed  them,  and  a  further  question  arose 
out  of  this  as  to  whether  Instructions  to  do  one  thing 
enabled  an  officer  to  do  something  else.  Changed  and 
forgetful  indeed  are  Courts  of  Law  in  England  whea  such 
sounds  could  therein  be  uttered.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
highest  legal  authority  of  modern  times  had  told  them  that 
the  word  Government  was  ''  nonsensical,  and  could  not  be 
used  in  a  Court  of  Law."    The  same  Judge,  when  Instnic- 
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tions  were  brought  into  court  in  the  case  of  a  commander 
of  a  man-of-war,  who,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  had 
captured  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  state  against  which  war 
had  not  been  proclaimed,  said,  **  We  cannot  take  cogni- 
sance of  such  documents  here.  If  the  act  was  lawful  it 
required  no  instructions  to  justify  it;  if  unlawful,  it  can 
be  justified  by  no  instructions."* 

We  are  prompted  by  this  forgetful ness  to  quote  some 
instances  which  may  startle  those  who  rate  England  and 
her  Justice  by  the  notions  of  the  pigmy  brood  that  encum- 
ber her  soil  to-day. 

In  the  years  1784-5,  Captain  Mackenzie,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  was  committed  to  Newgate  to  take  his  trial  for 
piracy  at  the  next  Admirality  Sessions,  for  having  taken 
a  Portuguese  ship,  under  Dutch  colours,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  by  cutting  her  out  in  his  boats. 

In  the  fidlowing  year,  Lord  Rodney  and  General 
Vaughan,  the  captors  of  St.  Eustatia,  were  condemned  to 
make  restitution  of  the  property  taken  on  the  surrender 
of  that  island  at  discretion,  and  in  time  of  war  between 
England  and  Holland,  with  full  costs.  The  ground  of 
the  decision  was  excessive  rigour  of  the  captors,  which, 
by  the  Law  of  Nation.^  is  an  offence,  seeing  that  war  is 
only  lawful  as  the  execution  of  Rjtist  sentence. 

In  1816,  the  condemnation  of  a  French  vessel  in  the 
Vice-Admiralty  court  of  Sierra  Leone  was  reversed  by  Lord 
Stowell,  because  slave  trade  was  not  piracy,  and  the  Law 
of  Nations  could  suffer  the  public  servants  of  no  state  to 
punish  the  delinquencies  of  the  subjects  of  another.  The 
judgment  in  this  case  was  so  remarkable  as  bearing  upon 
the  whole  question  of  the  right  of  search,  and  the  anti- 
slavery  operations,  as  violations  of  the  laws  of  England 
and  of  Nations,  that  we  have  subjoined  some  extracts 
from  it  to  this  article. 

*  Judgment  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  Maria. 
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In  the  following  year  there  is  a  case  identical  with  the 
present.  The  Governor  and  Commander  of  Forces  at  Sierra 
Leone  proceeded  to  destroy  the  barracoons  of  an  Anaerican 
citizen  on  the  Pungas,  and  arrested  him  under  pretence  of 
his  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  which  fact  was 
establi:«hed  by  his  own  witnesses.  The  law  officers  of  the 
Crown — the  counsel  for  the  defendant — admitted  the  un- 
lawfulness of  his  proceedings,  and  they  pleaded  merely  in 
mitigation  of  damages.  £19,000.  were  awarded  for  that 
trespass  as  to  the  goods,  subject  to  the  decision  of  an  arln- 
trator,  and  ^1000.  for  the  trespass  as  to  the  person  without 
any  such  reservation.  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  was  the  Judge 
who  tried  the  case. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Captain  of  a  man-of-war  tried 
for  piracy  at  the  Old  Bailey — we  have  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiffs  on  a  case  identical  with  that  of  the  Galli- 
nas.     Here  no  advocate  presumes  to  argue  that  for  the 
wrongs  of  strangers  there  is  no  remedy,  or  that  the  orders 
of  a  Cabinet  transcend  the  faculties  of  judgment  of  a 
Court  of  Law.    There  were — so  short  a  time  ago  as  this — 
no  men  in  England  savage  enough  to  parade,  whether 
in    reckless  rancour  or  in  cowardly  cunning,  the  sword 
of  violence  as  an  alternative  for  justice  and    for  judg^ 
ment.      But  nothing  is  so  calculated   to  consecrate    in 
the  eyes  of  men  the   name  of  Briton  as   the  judgment 
in  the  case  of  St.  Eustatia,  wherein  was  shewn  that  Eng- 
land could  associate  justice  with  the  very  ravages  of  war, 
and  held  nought  to  be  justice  that  mercy  could  reprove. 
Shall  those  who  cling  to  such  ancestral  memorials  as  the 
proudest  of  possessions,  and  the  dearest  part  of  their  own 
being,  be  unmoved  at  the  sound  of  such  words  as  are 
uttered  to-day— at  the  sight  of  such  things  as  are  done  ? 
And  what  ratio  between  the  hatred  which  such  acts  arouse 
in  the  breasts  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  abhorrence  that 
must  fill  the  breast  of  a  Briton  who  sees  at  ouce  the 
holiest  traditions  desecrated  by  iml>ecility,and  the  founda- 
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lions  sapped  of  the  mightiest  dominion  upon  earth,  by  in- 
justice which  is  as  dangerous  to  its  present  existence  as 
repugnant  to  its  ancient  thoughts? 

While  our  tribunals  continued  to  exercise  this  supervi- 
sion, our  public  men  did  not  alone  feel  the  coercive  re* 
straints  of  the  law,  but  the  internal  promptings  and 
strength  of  justice. 

In  August,  1759,  Admiral  Boscawen  with  an  English 
fleet  attacked  the  French  under  Admiral  Le  Clue,  off 
Lagos,  and  defeated  them.  In  the  course  of  the  action 
the  neutrality  of  the  coast  of  Portugal  was  violated  ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Pitt  writes  to  Mr.  Hay,  the  British  minis- 
ter at  Lisbon,  i2th  September,  1759,  offering  explanation 
to  the  King  of  Portugal.  In  the  course  of  this  letter, 
Mr.  Pitt  says,  '*  In  case  there  has  been  an  actual  inva- 
sion of  territory  on  our  part,  you  will  take  care  to  avail 
yourself  of  all  the  circumstances  of  extenuation  of  a 
nature  to  soften  the  impressions  which  the  first  sense  of 
any  insult  on  that  coast  may  have  made.  But  you  will 
be  particularly  attentive  not  to  employ  any  favourable  ctr- 
cumstances  to  justify  what  the  law  of  nations  condemns.'* 

Turning  back  to  the  present  trial,  what  comment 
are  we  to  make  upon  it?  The  defence  has  in  no  point 
extenuated  the  crime,  it  has  only  brought  into  evidence 
darker  features  in  our  character,  and  by  indecent  speech 
and  shameless  maxims,  deepened  the  atrocity  of  the  deed 
they  were  used  to  envelope  and  disguise. 

Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  those  who  were  as- 
sembled on  that  memorable  day,  that  there  were  any 
doubts  as  to  the  facts,  or  that  any  importance  whatever 
was  attached,  or  any  weight  was  carried  by  the  arguments 
that  were  used.  Every  one  knew  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  buccaneering  expedition,  in  the  sense  of  a 
popular  frenzy,  and  for  purposes  of  gain.  The  Minister 
under  whose  auspices  the  Gallinas  expedition  had  sailed^ 
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had  taken  good  care  that  there  shoald  be  no  mistake,  for 
he  had  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  act  to  be 
an  illegal  act ;  and,  moreorer,  charging  himself  falsely,  be 
had  asserted  that  he  had  given  orders  to  ^  the  oflieers  on 
the  coast  not  to  be  too  nice  in  respect  to  the  Law  ot  Na- 
tions f  thus  involving  the  present  Cabinet  in  the  necessity 
of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  an  act  avowed  by  its  author 
to  be  unlawful,  or  of  denouncing  bis  crime :  which  in  fact 
was  leavii^  them,  such  men  as  tb^  are,  no  altematite 
at  all.  Care  was  thus  taken  that  no  one  riiould  judge  of 
the  question  as  one  of  right,  and  no  one  did  judge  of  it  as 
one  of  right.  They  were  reduced  to  consider  it  upoih  other 
grounds — grounds  from  which  the  int^rity  and  the  sense 
of  even  the  last  generation  would  have  recoiled  with  ab- 
horrence and  disgust. 

The  exposition  of  Mr.  Kelly^  was  most  triumphaot. 
He  in  his  anticipatory  reply,*  had  scattered  to  the  winds  the 
flimsy  pretexts  of  authority  of  Qovemment,  and  interpre- 
tation of  Treaties.  He  utterly  demolished  the  case  of  bis 
opponents  and  brought  the  question  before  the  Court  to 
the  exact  state  of  the  case — one  of  trespass,  where  the 
facts  were  not  disputed.  Whence  then  could  proceed  the 
hesitation  of  the  Court  in  giving  judgment  ?— why  should 
it  postpone  that  judgment  to  another  term  ?  The  caose 
of  the  delay  may  be  discovered  in  the  strain  of  argument 
and  discussion  above  described,^t  is  to  be  found  in  the 
temper  and  opinion  of  the  times.  The  judicial  conscience 
had  become  too  weak  to  apply  the  Law,  and  not  strong 
enough  in  that  weakness  to  defy  it.  ^ As  on  a  former  occa- 
sion,  they  sought  from  time  and  accident,  protection,  and 
waited  till  Mr.  Kelly's  speech  had  been  forgotten  and  its 
effect  efiaced.     Acting  on   a  foregone  conclusion,  they 

^  The  case  coining  into  Court  on  a  I>emttrrer,  Mr.  KeUy  was 
depnved  of  the  opportunity  of  a  reply,  and  had  to  anticipate  the 
arguments  on  the  othra  side. 
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signified  to  the  Crown  side  that  they  might  amend  their 
plea,  and  indicated  their  internal  struggle  by  gratifying  the 
opposite  party  with  the  like  indulgence^*  The  judgment 
therefore  when  given,  will  decide  nothing,  and  only  lead 
to  new  proceedings,  and  the  House  of  Lords  will  ultimately 
have  a  new  occasion  of  signalizing  its  wisdom  and  equity 
on  a  Writ  of  Error. 

Those  who  attended  at  the  proceedings  in  Court,  were 
next  morning  astounded  to  find  that  all  die  newspapers 
had  concurred  in  suppressing  the  speech  of  Mr.  Kelly, 
while  in  all  of  them  af^^eared  the  argument  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wylde,  as  if  it  constituted  the  whole  case.  Thus  is  the 
press  hrioging  the  dark  ages  upon  us.  Was  this  any 
aebeme  devised  by  the  Government  to  suppress  the  truth  ? 
Was  this  any  conspiracy  prompted  by  the  parties  ?  No. 
They  required  no  purchase  money,  for  such  services.f 
No  conspiracy  was  requisite — public  opinion  was  the  con- 
spirator, and  every  man  his  own  victim — they  only  heard 
with  the  ears  of  prejudice — they  reported  with  its  dis- 
crimination. The  truth  was  the  enemy  of  them  all.  In 
obtaining  this  result,  the  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  per  fas  aut  nefas^  was 
aided  by  the  slavish  habits  of  the  time,  which  disqualify 
every  man  from  questioning  any  act  that  proceeds  from 

*  They  adopted  the  advice  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  the  case  of 
Ouemsey,  to  the  Privy  Council  at  the  conclusion  of  his  argument, 
that  they  should  vindicate  the  public  servant  of  theCrown,  with- 
out giving  a  triumph  to  either  party  ! 

t  When  the  Member  for  Birmingham  alleged  against  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affidrs,  a  treasonable  parpose  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  proceedings,  and  detailed  the  chuges  of 
treason  that  were  made  against  him^  by  public  servants  of  the 
Crown,  there  was  no  notice  of  that  portion  of  his  Speech  recorded 
in  any  one  of  the  public  journals,  (save  the  Era),  let  the  House 
was  crowded,  his  intention  to  make  that  charge  having  been 
known ;  but  public  opinion  <'  could  not,"  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
B.  Peel,  ^*  understand  treason  in  a  Minister,"  and  therefore  the 
reporters  did  not  report  the  words  they  heard. 
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aurliority  ;  for  we  are  equally  vehement  in  our  diacossioa 
of  propositions,  and  dastardly  in  our  endurance  of  acts ;  so 
absorbed  are  we  in  the  warfare  of  words,  tbal  we  have 
no  heart  to  face  deeds,  and  because  engaged  id  the  war- 
fare of  words,  we  have  no  standard  of  right  to  measure 
deeds.  Discipline  stands  for  right,  authority  for  law, 
and  therefore  no  sufferings  can  arouse  vengeaace,  no 
crimes  arouse  abhorrence.  A  Government  crime,  who 
shall  resist,  who  shall  question?  The  Crown?  Ala^!  there 
is  none.  The  Parliament  ?  again  none.  The  Charcb  ? — 
long  ago  has  the  Church  been  extinguished,  havii^  inter- 
mitted alike  the  functions  of  instruction  and  the  duty  of 
reproof;  and  now  at  length  the  Bench,*  hitherto  our 
sole  protection,  falters — dismayed  alike  by  its  knowledge 
of  what  is  right,  and  by  its  fear  of  what  is  powerful. 

Supposing  the  case  of  the  Barracoons  is  decided  accord- 
ing to  justice,  foreign  nations  will  see  that  this  has  been, 
indeed,  a  frenzy  of  the  people,  but  that  England  yet 
possesses  within  her  a  self-restoring  power :  that  there  is  in 
the  bosom  of  Engknd  a  conscience  that  can  restrain  the 
violence  of  its  members  and  the  vehemence  of  its  pas- 
sions. Then  may  the  harmony  of  this  world  be  again 
restored,  by  putting  down  the  absurd,  cruel  and  lawleasi 
operations  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  treaties  for  the 
right  of  search.  Then  may  it  be  possible  to  expunge 
from  our  statute  book  the  wretched  perversion  by  which 
one  crime  is  made  into  another;  then  may  we  commence 
indeed,  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  justice  is  denied,  to  speak  of  no 
other  consequences,  the  slave  trade  is  confirmed ;  for 
that  system  is  strengthened  which  would  seem  the  result 
of  a  deep  and  artful  design  to  perpetuate  the  traffic.     If 

*  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  that  the  only  position  in  England  in 
which  the  functions  of  office  seem  to  he  worthily  possessed,  is 
that  of  judge. 
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while  the  subjects  of  Eugland  still  carried  on  that  traffic, 
another  power  had  endeavoured  to  coerce  them  into  its 
suppression,  and  vilified  us  for  the  pursuit  of  it — if  that 
foreign  power  had  endeavoured  to  establish,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  right  of  search  under  pretext  of  putting  it  down, 
and  exerted  all  its  influence  to  constrain  us  unwillingly 
into  assenting  to  such  treaties — if  that  foreign  power  had 
then  proceeded  beyond  the  letter  of  these  treaties,  to 
attack  and  plunder  our  subjects,  offering  head-money  to 
whet  with  lust  and  avarice  the  teeth  of  violence,  would 
England  have  had  Exeter  Hall  meetings?  Would  not,  on 
the  contrary,  every  national  impulse  be  aroused  in  defence 
of  the  Slave  Trade — would  not  every  impulse  of  humanity 
be  deadened  and  perverted,  and  should  we  not  look  upon 
that  foreign  state  that  thus  used  the  pretext  of  humanity 
with  the  abhorrence  it  deserved — perfidy  and  violence 
under  the  guise  of  benevolence?  Such  is  our  case,  and 
such  the  results  of  our  acts ;  and  thus  it  is  by  the  avowal 
of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  that  since  our  efforts— our  benevo- 
lent efforts— commenced,  the  evil  has  been  doubled  in 
extent  and  doubled  in  intensity.  Thus  it  is  that  nations 
who  recently  abhorred  the  dealing  in  slaves,  are  now 
banded  to  protect  that  traffic,  because  it  affords  the  op- 
portunity of  concerting  opposition  to  that  power,  who,  as 
Dr.  Channing  remarked,  ^'  has  made  herself  detested  even 
where  she  conferred  benefits." 

But,  alas  I  we  cannot  see  ourselves;  our  prejudice  blinds 
our  reason,  and  our  intentions  justify  our  prejudice.  There 
is  no  deeper  feeling  implanted  in  the  bi*east  of  man  than  the 
love  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  where  that  love,  or,  as  we 
may  term  it,  benevolence,  is  peculiarly  strong,  the  energies 
of  the  mind  must  be  peculiarly  developed.  The  result  of 
this  energy  will,  however,  depend  not  upon  the  spring 
which  sets  it  in  motion,  but  on  its  regulation.  If  the  spirit 
of  justice  be  wanting,  then   the  result  is  a  mere  natter  of 
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chance.  Chance  never  draws  a  straight  line;  the  energies, 
therefore,  which  benevolence  has  called  into  existence  will, 
unless  regulated  by  justice,  be  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing. 
Our  benevolence  has  thus  been  our  bane  and  the  n^ro'a 
bane — it  has  caused  our  failures,  and  has  aroused  the 
world's  detestation.  But  Englishmen  will  say,  what 
need  we  care  for  the  judgment  of  men  so  base  and 
degenerate,  so  utterly  dead  to  every  mense  of  huaian 
charity,  of  religious  faith  or  political  liberty,  as  to  hold 
the  Slave  Trade  a  legitimate  occupation  ?  What  we 
have  urged  was  with  the  view  of  shewing  that  our  acts 
and  our  crimes  have  vitiated  them  in  the  cause  of  benevo- 
lence, and  made  respectable  the  traffic  in  men.  But  we 
must  in  a  still  more  direct  manner  meet  and  expose  the 
fiiHacies  upon  which  are  baaed  oar  Anti-fiiavery  finocQed- 
ings. 

SLAVERY   AS   BY   THE   LAW   OF   GOD    AMD    OF  NATIONS. 

Slavery  has  been  a  portion  of  every  system  that  has 
existed  on  the  earth.  It  is  enacted  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles.  Tliere  requires  no  quo- 
tation to  substantiate  this  assertion,  for  who  will  gainsay  it ; 
and  being  so,  the  declamation  against  slavery  in  general,  as 
opposed  to  religion  and  law,  is  at  once  false,  absurd,  and 
blasphemous.  But  can  any  law;  far  less  the  law  of  reve- 
lation, sanction  cruelty  and  the  crimes  which  it  has 
brought,  and  of  which  Africa  atid  America  are  the 
theatres?  Who  has  made  this  the  Slavery  of  modem 
Europeans?  Slavery  is  a  word  designating  a  condition, 
and  therefore  varying  with  it.  The  condition  of  slaves 
varies  in  every  people  with  every  age;  it  is  as  the 
words  *•  servant,"  "  master,"  "  poor,"  "  rich,"  according 
to  the  times  and  the  men  and  the  laws.  The  law  of 
Moses  that  instituted  or  rather  confirmed  the  existing 
slavery,   regulated  the  mode  and    fixed   the  conditions; 
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SO  (lid  the  Roman  Law;  &o  the  laws  of  our  Gothic 
ancestors.  The  law  of  England  makes  no  distinction 
between  slave  and  free,  and  where  consequently  the 
slave  had  the  same  right  to  appeal  in  those  colonies 
whei*e  slavery  was  established  to  the  same  courts  of 
justice  as  the  white  man.  In  the  great  and  primitive 
systems  which  regulated  so  well  the  affairs  of  men  that 
they  have  endured  through  generation  and  generation,  the 
original  grounds  and  conditions  of  the  state  of  slavery 
were  kept  in  view,  and  the  establishment  of  slavery  was 
not  the  racogBition  of  the  right  to  steal  men*  No  man, 
then,  was  a  slave,  except  the  captive^  in  a  lawful  and 
just  war,  or  he  who  had  forfeited  freedom  by  crime  or 
debt.  The  condition  of  his  service,  his  rights  of  pro- 
perty, period,  and  mode  of  emancipation,  were  fixed. 
But  the  state  of  slavery  is  less  determined  by  laws  than 
by  manners  and  by  morals.  There  are  nations  to-day, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Turks,  where  the  state  of  a  slave  is 
one  which  is  an  object  of  ambition  and  of  dignity,  instead 
of  being  one  of  misery  and  degradation.  The  contrast 
between  their  slavery  and  ours  corresponds  with  the 
contrast  between  their  manners  and  ours ;  they  have  no 
philanthropists,  but  they  have  domestic  affections;  they 
have  no  theories  or  propositions  about  human  nature  or 
society,  but  they  have  politeness  which  cements  and  binds 
together  its  various  parts.  The  slarery  of  the  negro 
of  our  colonies  is  crime,  because  we  are  hard-hearted, 
because  our  morals  are  corrupt,  our  manners  vulgar, 
and  because  we  despise  our  laws ;  and  if  our  endea- 
vours to  free  the  negro  have  been  attended  with  signal 
failure  and  intolerable  oppression,  it  is  that  we  hare 
had  sense  which  corresponded  with  our  morals.  The 
zealous  advocates  for  the  freedom  of  the  Slaves  have 
admitted,  that  though  all  their  prospects  have  been 
accepted,  that  though  all  their  plans  have  been  adopted. 
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the  result  lias  been  to  give  to  the  traffic  intensity  and 
strength.  Is  it  not  then  time  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
our  zeal  has  been  without  knowledge  ?  But  it  is  a  case 
where  he  who  runs  may  ready  and  where  it  is  bard  to  com- 
prehend a  man  unwillingly  blind.  Mr.  Wilberforce  ex* 
claimed — **  Am  I  an  abolitiohist  ?"  He  practised  no 
deception:  he  unbridled  license  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity, and  yielded  up  justice  for  the  luxury  of  benevo- 
lence. He  resisted  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Dundas  to  regu- 
late the  condition  of  the  Slave  by  restoring  to  him  the 
protection  of  the  courts  of  law.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  slaveholders  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1782,  proclaimed  it  dangerous  to  aUow  the  blacks  to 
give  evidence  against  the  whites !  His  argument  was — 
we  white  men  are  too  base  and  tyrannical  to  be  ruled 
by  laws :  let  us  commence  by  unbridling  the  evil 
passions  of  the  masters,  and  then  I  have  a  remedy 
for  you — "  Abolish  the  Trade.**  Slavery,  it  was  a  crime 
not  to  regulate  :  it  was  a  crime  to  interfere  with  the  traffic 
beyond  our  own  subjects.  The  inevitable  conseq^uences 
of  such  attempt  was  to  accredit  and  confirm  it  on  the 
part  of  other  powers.  But  the  oracle  spoke — England 
obeyed,  and  the  world  has  seen  the  consequence. 

Our  laws  to  prevent  the  traffic  causes  it  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  clandestine  manner,  increase  its  profits,  with- 
draw all  limit  from  outrage  in  Africa,  and  accumulate 
every  sufiering  upon  the  victims  of  our  philanthropy.  Then 
we  capture  the  slaves.  Wh€U  right  have  we  to  capture  them  ? 
Having  done  so,  do  we  restore  them  to  their  country  ?  No, 
we  carry  them  to  another.  ^  Oh,  but  we  take  them  back  to 
Africa  r  Supposing  some  African  Wilberforce,  deaf  to 
justice  and  docile  to  philanthropy,  were  to  look  with  compas- 
sion  on  the  men  whom  we  ship  in  chains  to  penal  colonies, 
and  having  a  press  and  an  idle  people's  agitations  to  work 
upon,  and  men-of-war  well  armed,  were  to  send  out  and 
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capture  our  convict  ships.    Would  he   be  restoring  the 
convicts  to  their  country  if  he  landed  them  on  the  coast 
of  Norway  ?    Would  it  be  sufficient  to  say — Oh  they  are 
Europeans,  and  we  took  them  back  to  Europe — or  would 
their  emancipation  be  effected,  if,  indeed,  they  were  re- 
placed within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Westmin- 
ster?    But  we  are  not  content  with  this  impartial  benevo- 
lence— we  take  the   slaves  to  Africa  to  make  them  there 
our  own  !     A  cargo  of  slaves  is  seized  at  Quellimane  :  we 
send  them  to  the  Cape^^we  don't  hold  ourselves  stealers 
of  men  :  one-half  perish  in  the    way — we  don't  hold  our- 
selves murderers  :  the  survivors  are  sent  apprentices  to 
our  plantations — we  don't  hold    ourselves  slave-owners ! 
Wonderful,  indeed,   in  this  age  is  the  power  of  words. 
Another  cargo  is  seized  in  the  middle  channel  or  on  the* 
western  coast :    we  send  them  to  Sierra  Leone — a  corpo- 
ral goes  on  board  and  examines  them,  selects  those  he 
approves  of  as   recruits,   ties    round  the   arm   of  each 
a  red,  white,  or  blue  ribbon  ;  they  are  designated  to  serve 
in  this  or   that  corps;   no  questions   are  put  or  asked, 
they  are  landed  and   marched  up  to  the  barracks.*     Or 
we  take  them  to  a  foreign  port  and  apprentice*  them  for 
seven  years  to  Spaniards  or  Portuguese !     A  squadron 
proceeds  to  a  foreign  port,  seizes  property  belonging  to 
the    subjects   of   foreign   powers,   and   purchases   there- 
with   negroes — whether    they    be  slaves   or    no   slaves, 
and  then  comes  to  an  English  port,  proud  of  its  exploit, 
and  expectant  of  its  blood-money.    These  habitual  deal- 
ings  are  interspersed    with   incidents  of   another  kind; 
and  British  officers  are  found  to  put  shackles  and  neg^roes 
on  hoard  of  other  vessels,  to  have  them  condemned,  and 

*  On  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  South  American  colo* 
nies.  the  slaves  were  declared  free,  "  only,"  says  Jacob,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Precious  Metals,  *'  to  impose  a  more  atrocious 
servitude  by  enlisting  them  as  soldiers,  and  making  them  fight 
for  their  masters.*' 
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to  UBe  the  threat  of  charging  honest  traderd  with  •  piracy^ 
to  extort  planks  or  other  articles  of  which  thejr  stand 
in  need.  Well  may  such  deeds,  presented  by  a  atate 
possessing  the  power,  extended  dominions,  rapacious 
spirit,  and  conjectured  designs  of  England,  agitate  tbe 
world ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  England  has  trampled  on 
every  law,  sacred  and  human,  and  with  a  population 
of  starving  paupers  at  home,  expended  60  oiillions 
sterling ! 

AH  this  has  been  brought  about  by  a  fallacy  in  terms — 
by  calling  one  crime  by  the  name  that  belongs  to  another. 
They  cry  out,  "Slavery  is  Piracy."  This  originated 
in  the  proposal  to  assimilate  the  punishment  of  British 
subjects  for  slave  dealing  to  the  punishment  for  piracy, 
and  the  use  of  the  legal  phrase,  ^^  making  it  felony,*'  led 
to  the  use  of  the  phrase  ''  making  it  piracy/'  In  tbe 
voluble  harangues  of  the  Anti*Slavery  orators,  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  expression  was  lost,  and  the  public 
have  been  cheated  in  the  belief  that  one  thing  can  become, 
because  called,  another.  The  next  proceeding  is  to  en- 
force the  Right  of  Search  —a  pirate  is  at  wear  with  all 
nations,  and  war  justifies  the  Right  of  Search ;  but  the 
slave  dealer,  whatever  bis  crime,  is  not,  as  Lord  Stowell 
observes,  a  pirate,  either  by  abjuring  his  country,  or  by 
making  war  on  us  and  all  other  people.  Under  this  fal- 
lacious assumption,  we  hold,  that  all  nations  must  be 
searched,  and  we  use  our  power  to  establish,  in  the  ge- 
neral law  of  Europe,  this  fallacy,  which  revolts  every  State 
that  yields  to  our  pretensions ;  and  we  are  consequently 
involved  in  a  struggle  against  the  rights  and  the  feelings 
of  nations,  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  liberty  of  man. 

Supposing  that  we  were  to  do  the  like,  say  in  regard  to 
agricultural  produce  in  England,  and  we  were  to  declare 
all  traffic  in  corn  to  be  piracy ;  there  you  have  a  parallel 
case,  and  any  one  can  readily  perceive  that  the  result 
would  be  robbery,  plunder,  oppression,  misery,  and  inter- 
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minable  confusion.  What  can  illustrate  that  confusion  in 
a  greater  degree  than  this,  that  it  is  to  our  own  G>urts  of 
Law  that  slave  dealers  have  now  to  appeal  7 

The  freedom  of  the  Slave  in  England,  on  which  we  take 
our  stand,  or  in  which  we  glory,  was  the  act  of  a  British 
Court  of  Justice.  It  was  not  carried  by  any  process  of 
agitation,  it  was  no  Statute  of  Parliament; — it  was  the 
decision  of «  Court  of  Law  that  made  the  Slave  free ;  but 
he  was  made  free,  not  as  being  a  Slave,  but  as  being  a 
Stranger*  The  Law  of  England  could  not  acknowledge 
any  disability  imposed  by  the  municipal  laws  of  another 
State,  any  more  than  it  could  take  cognizance  of  crimes 
perpetrated  against  a  stranger  community  ;  the  alien  was 
free  in  England  from  pursuit,  and  our  soil  thus  was 
sacred.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  freedom  of  the  Slave, 
this  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  AntirSIavery  move* 
ment  was  hinged;  and  what  is  it  now  that  you  do?  You 
have  Ex-Tradition  treaties^  treaties  which  convert  the 
Judicatories  of  England  into  vicarious  courts  for  foreign 
Powers!  Does  it  not  then  follow,  that  the  disabilities  of 
aliens  shall  hold  amongst  us  equally  with  their  delinquen- 
cies? And  these  treaties,  which  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
freedom  of  the  slave  in  England^  have  been  carried  into 
effect  in  the  heyday  of  our  Anti- Slavery  frenzy  I 

Lusts  mi^  bring  war,  and  crimes  may  bring  curses,  and 
passion  may  bring  misery  upon  the  earth;  but  this  ex- 
perience suffices  to  shew  that  direr  evils  than  all  these 
may  be  brought  by  zeal  without  knowledge — cunning  and 
power  may  over-reach  and  over-awe,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  can  corrupt  the  heart  of  man  like  a  good 
purpose  that  uses  unlawful  means.  If  charity  begins 
at  home,  so  do  duties,  so  does  liberty.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  poor  and  the  houseless  on  our  own  soil,  and 
the  duties  of  our  own  household,  to  becoiue  zealous  for 
strangers,  for  whom  our  benevolence  has  been  the  worst 
of  oppressions. 
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We  conclude  with  entreating  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  reader  to  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the  Judgment 
of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  Le  Louis,  which  throws 
light,  no  less  on  the  present  relations  of  the  great 
States  of  Europe,  than  on  this  frightful  perversion  of  the 
Law  of  God,  of  Nature,  of  Nations,  and  of  England. 

Lord  Stowell  has  prognosticated  that  which  has  now 
been  realized — universal  confusion,  hatred,  and  ultimately 
war,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  course  which 
England  was  then  entering  upon  with  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  Slave  Trade.  But  Lord  Stowell  was  not 
versed  in  diplomacy — he  looked  at  these  questions  only  in 
a  legal  point  of  view,  that  is,  with  the  light  derived  from 
the  study  of  old  laws:  but  old  laws  are  no  other  than 
the  thoughts  of  men  before  idle  words  had  corrupted  their 
judgments,  or  reasons  of  state  confounded  their  intellects; 
and  therefore  was  it  that  he  understood  the  past,  and 
prophesied  the  future.  All  others  deemed  that  our  Anti- 
Slavery  measures  were  calculated  to  confer  upon  England 
the  greatest  worldly  consideration,  and  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  signal  success. 

Supposing,  now,  that  there  be  any  Government  in  Eu- 
rope, which  has  formed  plans  hostile  to  its  general  pros- 
perity and  well  being,  would  it  be  blind  to  that  which 
Lord  Stowell  saw  7  The  Government  seeing  such  things, 
and  having  such  objects,  would  it  be  deficient  in  the  means 
of  ensuring  those  results  by  its  diplomacy  which  Lord 
Stowell  attempted  to  arrest  by  his  judgment?  It  is  out 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  frenzy  of  England,  that  Russia  has 
worked  the  chief  means  by  which  she  has  brought  the 
confusion  that  has  now  fallen  upon  Europe,  and  ensured 
the  destruction  that  must  follow,  unless  some  just  man 
arises  to  save  this  nation  from  its  crimes,  and  this  people 
from  itself. 
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(Extracts  from  Judgment  in  the  case  of  Le  Louis  in  1816.) 

"  If  it  were  piracy,  Spain  and  Portugal  could  not  carry  it 
on ;  for  pirates  might  he  seized  he  they  of  what  nation  they 
may,  hut  the  Slave  Trade  was  entirely  different  from  piracy. 
AH  nations  had  a  right  to  seize  pirates  hecause  they  were 
general  Rohbers,  hastes  humani  generis ;  their  violence  was 
not  confined  to  one  nation,  it  was  universal ;  and  the  general 
law  of  self-preservation  gave  a  right  to  all  to  seize  persons 
so  conducting  themselves.  But  in  the  Slave  Trade  it  was 
quite  different.  The  acts  of  injustice  were  confined  to  ono 
description  of  persons  with  whom  other  nations  had  no  con- 
cern ;  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  same  acts  heing 
practised  against  Chreat  Britain.*' 

[He  then  laid  it  down  as  a  primary  and  fundamental  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations,  that  tfie  right  to  visit  and  search  foreign 
ships  on  the  open  sea  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace ;  and  this 
position  he  proceeded  to  estahlish  upon  the  three  grounds  of 
reason,  authority,  and  practice,"] 

"  It  had  been  asked  whether  peace  in  Europe  was  to  become 
the  signal  for  war  in  Africa  ?  and  it  had  been  asserted  that  it 
must  become  so  if  Slave  Traders  were  to  be  restrained  only 
by  the  cruizers  of  their  own  nation  ;  but  what  course  of  con- 
duct was  so  likely  to  lead  to  war  and  violence  as  that  of 
endeavouring  to  enforce  the  claim  of  visitation  and  search 
against  the  vessels  of  foreign  and  independent  states  ?  The 
consequences  must  naturally  and  necessarily  be  what  they  had 
been  in  the  present  instance,  the  loss  of  lives  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  to  what  an 
extent  these  consequences  might  go  or  what  mischiefs  might 
not  be  produced  by  them.  If  there  existed  a  right  to  bring  in 
any  one  ship,  then  there  must  be  the  same  right  to  bring  in  all 
and  at  all  times;  independent  nations*  would  be  irritated  and 

*  '*  It  was  a  right  (the  right  of  search)  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  independence  of  that  country  (France)." — Sir  Stephen 
Lushington,  counsel  for  the  owner  of  Le  Louis, 
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wars  and  tumults  mould  he  produced  and  perpetuated  Ikrougk" 
out  the  world. 

'<  If,  then,  the  right  of  search  docs  not  exist  under  the  general 
Law  of  Nations,  is  it  founded  on  any  Treaty  between  this 
country  and  France  as  applicable  to  the  Slave  Trade  in  par- 
ticular ?  No.  France  was  asked  to  make  such  a  Treaty,  and 
gave  a  decided  negative  to  the  proposal.  This  appears  from 
the  papers  submitted,  in  April,  1815,  by  order  of  the  Prioce 
Regent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  British  Government  to  that  of  France,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  particularly  upon  the  letter 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  6th  August,  1814,  to  the  Duke  of  Wei-' 
Hngtofiy  and  the  consequent  correspondence  between  his  Grace 
and  Prince  Talleyrand  and  M.  de  Jaucourt.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  on  communicating  to  Ijord  Castlereagh  what  had 
passed,  states  that  the  Proposal  of  a  reciprocal  right  of  Search 
in  the  African  seas  was  so  disagreeable  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  nation,  *'  that  there  was  no  chance  of  succeeding  in 
getting  it  adopted.*'  Afterwards  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  with  a  result  quite  as  unsatisfactory ;  for 
in  one  of  the  conferences  there  held,  the  French  Minister  ex- 
pressly declared  that  "  he  could  admit  no  other  Maritime 
•*  police  than  that  which  every  Power  exercised  over  its  onm 
"  Vessels^ 

**  As  there  existed  no  right  of  search,  all  that  the  captors  have 
done  is  lawless  violence  ;  they  were  the  aggressors  in  violation 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  all  the  evil  that  has  followed  must 
be  attributed  to  them. 

♦  ♦  * 

"  Upon  the  first  question,  whether  the  right  of  search  exists 
in  time  of  peace,  I  have  to  observe  that  two  principles  of 
public  law  are  generally  recognized  as  fundamental.  One  is 
the  perfect  equality  and  entire  independence  of  all  different 
States.  Relative  magnitude  creates  no  distinction  of  right; 
relative  imbecility,  whether  permanent  or  casual,  gives  no 
additional  right  to  the  more  powerful  neighbourhood ;  and 
any  advantage  seized  upon  that  ground  is  mere  usurpation. 
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This  18  the  great  foundation  of  puhlic  law^  which  it  mainly 
concerns  the  peace  of  mankind,  both  in  their  politic  and  pri* 
vate  capacities,  to  preserve  inviolate. 

4t  *  * 

**  If  it  be  asked  why  the  right  of  search  does  not  exist  in 

time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  the  answer  is  prompt,  that 

it  has  not  the  same  foundation  on  which  alone  it  is  tolerated  in 

war — the  necessities  of  self-defence.    They  introduced  it  in 

war,  and  practice  has  established  it. 

•  *  « 

*'  In  all  the  fervour  of  opinion  which  the  agitation  of  all 
questions  relating  to  this  practice  has  excited  in  the  minds  of 
many  intelligent  persons  in  this  country,  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  thought  of,  at  least  with  any  visible  effect,  to  submit  any 
such  question  to  the  judgment  of  the  law  by  such  a  prosecu* 
tion  of  any  form  instituted  in  any  court ;  and  no  lawyer,  I 
presume,  could  be  found  hardy  enough  to  maintain,  that  an 
indictment  for  piracy  could  be  supported  by  the  mere  evi* 
dence  of  a  trading  in  slaves.  Be  the  malignity  of  the  prac- 
tice what  it  may,  it  is  not  that  of  piracy^  in  legal  considera* 
tion. 

*  «  *  * 

**  Neither  this  Court  nor  any  other  can  carry  its  private 
apprehensions,  independent  of  law,  into  its  public  judgments 
on  the  quality  of  actions.  It  must  conform  to  the  judgment 
of  the  law  upon  that  subject ;  and  acting  as  a  Court  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  it  cannot  attribute  criminality  to  an 
act  where  the  law  imputes  none.  It  must  look  to  the  legal 
standard  of  morality ;  and  upon  a  question  of  this  nature,  that 
standard  must  be  found  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  fixed  and 
evidenced  by  general  and  ancient  and  admitted  practice,  by 
treaties  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  laws  and  ordinances, 
and  the  formal  transactions  of  civilized  States ;  and  looking 
to  those  authorities,  I  find  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  that  the 
traffic  is  legally  criminal. 

'<  I  fear  it  would  have  been  deemed  a  most  extravagant 
assumption  in  any  Court  of  the  law  of  nations  to  pronounce 
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that  this  practice,  the  tolerated,  the  approved,  the  encouraged 
object  of  law,  ever  since  man  became  subject  to  law,  was 
prohibited  by  that  law,  and  was  legally  criminal.  Bot  the 
matter  does  not  rest  here.  Within  these  few  years  a  conside- 
Fable  change  of  opinion  has  taken  place,  particalarly  in  this 
country.  Formal  declarations  have  been  made,  and  laws 
enacted  in  reprobation  of  this  practice;  and  pains  ably  and 
zealously  conducted,  have  been  taken  to  induce  other  countries 
to  follow  the  example  ;  but  at  present  with  insufficient  effect : 
for  there  are  nations  which  adhere  to  the  practice  under  all 
the  encouragement  which  their  own  laws  can  give  it.  What 
is  the  doctrine  of  our  Courts  of  the  law  of  nations  relatively 
to  them  ?  Why  that  their  practice  is  to  be  respected,  that  their 
slaves  if  taken  are  to  be  restored  to  them,  and  if  not  taken 
under  innocent  mistake  to  be  restored  with  costs  and  damages. 
All  this,  surely,  upon  the  ground  that  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  any  State  is  no  departure  from  the  law  of  nations ; 
because  if  it  were,  no  such  respect  could  be  allowed  to  it 
upon  an  exemption  of  its  own  making,  for  no  nation  can  pri. 
vilege  itself  to  commit  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations  by 
a  mere  municipal  regulation  of  its  own.  And  if  our  under- 
standing and  administration  of  the  law  of  nations  be,  that 
every  nation,  independently  of  treaties  retains  a  legal  right  to 
carry  on  this  traffic,  and  that  the  trade  carried  on  under  that 
authority  is  to  be  respected  by  all  tribunals,  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  consistent  grounds  on 
which  to  maintain  that  the  traffic,  according  to  our  views  of 
that  law,  is  criminal." 

**  To  press  forward  to  a  great  principle,  by  breaking  through 
every  other  great  principle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  esta- 
blishment—to force  the  way  to  the  liberation  of  the  Negro  bj 
trampling  on  the  independence  of  other  States, — in  short  to 
procure  an  eminent  goody  by  means  tluit  are  unlawful,  is  a# 
little  consonant  to  private  morality  as  to  jmblie  justice,  Ji 
nation  is  not  justified  in  assuming  rights  that  do  not  belong  to 
her^  merely  because  she  means  to  apply  them  to  a  laudable 
purpose.'* 
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The  jubilation  on  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  8tia« 
cessful  Chinese  negotiator,  has  brought  prominently  before 
this  country  the  glories  and  the  benefits  of  that  war,  by 
which,  to  one* half  of  the  human  race,  is  opened  the  door 
of  light,  liberty,  and  faith.  Nevertheless  there  may  be 
to  the  doubting  sight  some  enigmas  of  rather  ambiguous 
solution  herein  involved.  What  have  the  Chinese  done 
to  merit  our  chastisement?  Has  England  been  just  in 
inflicting  it?  If  it  be,  as  is  averred  by  some,  that  the 
Chinese  punished  smugglers^  and  thus  provoked  our 
vengeance,  which  was  inflicted  in  the  manner  of  pirates 
and  not  of  civilized  nations,— then  must  such  an  opening 
for  intellectual  light  and  religious  truth  appear  a  some* 
what  questionable  one.  But  let  that  pass.  We  have  dis- 
pensed with  justice,  for  we  are  become  philanthropic 
Let  us  consider  what  the  people  is  whom  we  have  com- 
missioned ourselves  to  instruct 

In  Isaiah,  the  last  and  utter  degradation  of  a  race  of 
men  is  thus  announced — 

**  I  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians;  they 
shall  fight  every  man  against  his  brother;  and  every  one 
against  his  neighbour;  city  against  city,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom.  And  the  spirit  of  Egypt  shall  fail  in 
the  midst  thereof,  and  I  will  destroy  the  counsel  thereof." 

Here  is  the  picture  of  an  infamous  and  debased  race — 
of  a  race  that  first  breaks  itself  up  into  separate  king- 
doms, and  where  each  kingdom  is  then  divided  against 
itself.  The  reverse  of  this  must  be  that  which  is  most 
excellent.  A  race  not  broken  up  into  kingdoms,  and  a 
kingdom  not  divided  into  foes;  that  is  to  say  among  whom 
neither  war  rages,  nor  faction  prevails.     And  what  is  this. 
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if  not  the  picture  presented  by  China?  And  where  el«6 
do  we  see  the  like?  A  race  amounting  to  one  half  of  the 
beings  that  inhabit  the  earth,  governed  by  one  head,  and 
exhibiting  a  permanency  as  singular  as  its  extent.  It  has 
no  standing  army  ;  it  has  no  debt ;  it  is  not  inflicted  with 
pauperism.  There  is  amongst  this  race  no  manufacturiDg 
of  laws ;  and  while  the  whole  of  it  is  governed  from  the 
capital,  no  portion  of  it  is  governed  by  the  capital.  Who 
are  we  that  are  to  instruct  this  people?  As  Goths,  we 
should  have  to  instruct  them  in  wars  with  each  other. 
As  Englishmen,  we  will  have  to  confer  upon  them  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  our  constitution,  standing  armies, 
cabinet  government,  parliamentary  legislation ;  and  gi^e 
them  as  its  legitimate  consequences  pauperism,  faction, 
and  debt ;  and  we  approach  them  to  convey  the  instrac- 
tion  by  war,  and  war  kindled  to  open  to  ourselves  the 
means  of  illicit  gain.  War  do  we  say?  No: — bloodshed 
only  and  devastation  ;  these  are  the  signs  by  which  they 
shall  know  the  loving-kindness  of  our  charities  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  citizenship. 

We  borrow  from  the  valuable  work  of  Chrosier  the 
following  passages,  in  which  are  presented  some  of  the 
features  of  Chinese  Government,  the  most  likely  by  their 
dissimilitude  to  strike  a  European. 

'<  The  Chinese  Government  brings  to  our  remembrance  that 
of  the  patriarchs.  Whatever  authority  these  had  over  their 
families,  the  same  is  exercised  in  the  fullest  manner  by  the 
Emperor  of  China  over  his  subjects." 

**  The  sovereign  is  never  once  suopected  of  wishing  to 
oppress  hit)  people." 

''  The  Emperor  alone  has  the  disposal  of  all  the  offices  of 
state :  he  appoints  viceroys  and  governors,  and  changes  them 
at  his  pleasure.  No  employment  is  purchased  in  China; 
merit  for  the  most  part  raises  to  place ;  and  rank  is  attached 
to  place  only.  A  son  has  no  right  to  aspire  to  any  office, 
because  his  father  became  eminent  in  it;  he  must  shew  him- 
self capable  before  he  can  obtain  it ;  bis  abilities  only  are 
inquired  into,  and  it  is  considered  as  of  little  importance  from 
what  family  he  may  be  sprang." 
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"  Nothing  limits  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  but  he  finds 
even  iu  this  extent  of  power,  the  strongest  motives  for  not 
abusing  it.  His  private  interest  and  that  of  the  nation  are 
inseparably  united.  He  cannot  consult  the  one  without  con- 
sulting the  other.  The  Chinese  consider  their  monarchy  as  a 
large  family,  of  which  the  emperor,  who  ought  to  govern  with 
parental  affection,  is  the  head.  No  country  was  ever  ruled 
by  more  good  princes ;  and  no  country  ever  produced  fewer 
bad.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  education  they  receive;  such 
also  are  the  effects  occasioned  by  their  own  situation.  Those 
who  possess  undisputed  power  seldom  abuse  it,  and  still  sel- 
domer  does  the  head  of  a  family  take  pleasure  in  rendering 
those  miserable  whom  by  nature  he  is  bound  to  protect." 

*'  No  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  but  those  of 
morality  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  employed  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  principles  of 
government." 

<<  The  principal  secret  of  the  Chinese  government  is,  that 
the  different  departments  be  properly  inspected;  that  every 
transaction  be  tnoroughly  investigated ;  that  suitable  rewards 
be  given  to  the  deserving,  and  that  punishments  be  inflicted 
on  the  guilty  adequate  to  their  crimes." 

'*  Every  father  of  a  family  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
his  children.  He  is  even  accountable  for  that  of  his  domestics. 
All  those  faults  are  imputed  to  him,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
prevent." 

**  Every  city  in  China  is  divided  into  different  quarters. 
An  officer  or  magistrate  is  appointed  for  each  quarter,  who  has 
a  certain  number  of  houses  under  his  inspection ;  he  is  answer- 
able for  every  thing  that  passes  in  them  contrary  to  good 
order ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  make  proper  inquiry  into  any 
irregularity,  or  to  inform  the  mandarin  governor,  he  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  punishment  as  those  who  are  refractory." 

"  Gaming  and  every  diversion  that  tends  to  promote  or 
encourage  idleness  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  young  people. 
The  whole  of  their  time  almost  is  employed  in  study.  Snch 
a  mode  of  education  would,  no  doubt,  appear  highly  disgust- 
ing to  our  youth  in  Europe,  but  in  a  country  where  merit,  and 
merit  alone,  conducts  to  dignity  and  honour,  and  where 
ignorance  is  neglected  and  despised,  encouragement  overcomes 
disgust,  and  no  application  is  considered  as  a  hardship." 

**  The  greater  part  of  the  taxes  in  China  are  paid  in  kind. 
Those  who  breed  silk  worms  pay  their  taxes  in  silk,  the  hus- 
bandmen in  ^rain,and  the  gardeners  in  fruits.  This  method 
b  simple  and  convenient.  It  lays  no  individual  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  exchanging,  perhaps  with  difficulty, 
and  at  a  disadvantage,  the  productions  of  his  farm  or  industry, 
for  an  arbitrary  sum  of  money,  in  order  that  he  may  carry 
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part  of  it  to  the  imperial  treasure.  Socb  an  exchange  is  alwayi 
Durdensome  to  those  who  pay  taxes ;  but  this  inooovenienee 
he  Chinese  government  endeavours  to  prevent." 

"  It  nev(  r  happens  in  China  as  in  every  other  country,  that 
wealth  and  riclies  are  engrossed  by  one  part  of  the  nation 
while  the  other  possesses  nothing." 

'*  Filial  piety  in  this  empire  is  understood  in  a  more  exten- 
sive sense  than  it  generally  is  in  Europe.  Its  principal  object 
here  is  that  the  subjects  should  behave  to  their  sovereign  as 
children,  and  the  sovereign  protect  his  subjects  as  the  common 
father  of  the  nation.  The  ancients  called  him  even  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  em\nre^  a  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to 
the  orientals,  but  an  expression  full  of  ener^.  The  observ- 
ance of  this  virtue  is  strongly  inculcated  in  all  the  pablic 
schools  of  the  empire  ;  it  is  even  that  part  of  education  which 
is  first  taught,  and  on  which  the  greatest  attention  ia  bestowed. 
The  laws  also  have  regulated  with  the  greatest  precision  and 
accuracy,  the  relative  obligations  of  children  and  parents,  of 
younger  and  elder  children  ;  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  ancles 
and  nephews,  &c.  Gentle  chastisement  is  employed  to  restrain 
on  the  one  hand,  while  flattering  rewards  give  encouragement 
on  the  other." 

"  Filial  duty  commences  in  families,  and  rises  step  by  step 
to  the  common  father,  who  surpasses  even  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects  either  in  that  kind  of  reverence  which  is  considered 
Rs  due  to  ancestors,  or  in  his  conduct  to  the  empress  mother, 
if  she  survives  her  husband." 

"  The  Emperor  Kang-hi,  in  order  to  promote  good  morals, 
forbade  the  sale  of  any  book  which  might  in  any  respect  tend 
to  corrupt  them  ;  and  for  this  reason,  says  a  Chinese  author, 
because  people  will  do  wiihout  shame  whatever  they  have  read 
with  pleasure.  Some  authors,  say  the  missionaries,  live  with 
impunity  in  Europe,  who  in  China  would  be  brought  to  inune- 
diate  punishment." 

**  We  see  by  the  conduct  of  the  first  emperors  in  tines  of 
disaster  and  public  calamity,  what  exalted  notions  they  bad 
formed  of  the  justice  and  holiness  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Not  content  with  throwing  tliemselves  under  the  protection 
of  Heaven,  with  offering  sacrifices  and  addressing  prayers  to 
Him,  they  also  endeavoured  to  discover  what  secret  faolts  or 
crimes  they  had  committed  which  might  have  called  down  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  on  their  people.  They  examined  whether 
they  had  not  been  too  extravagant  in  their  dress,  too  luxuriant  in 
their  tables,  or  too  magnificent  in  their  palaces.  They  often  ae« 
knowledged  in  presence  of  the  whole  nation  assembled,  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  these  faults;  they  confessed  that  they  were 
tnfficicnt  to  excite  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  and  <^ered  them- 
selves as  victims  to  avert  its  vengeance  from  their  people.*' 
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An  Edict  of  the  Emperor,  Yong  Tohing»  contains  these 
sentences : — 

**  To  pretend  in  any  manner  that  prayers  and  invocations 
can  remove  our  calamities,  and  avert  misfortunes^  while  we  lose 
sight  of  our  duty,  neglect  to  watch  over  onr  own  conduct^  live 
not  in  fear,  and  have  not  our  hearts  filled  with  respect  towards 
the  Supreme  Bein^  in  order  to  move  him,  is  attempting  to 
draw  water  from  the  stream  after  having  shut  up  its  source— 
is  omitting  the  essential  part,  and  attaching  ourselves  to  that 
which  is  accessory  only.  How  can  you  hope  hy  such  a  con- 
duct to  ohtain  the  accomplishment  of  your  desires?" 

''  To  prevent  calamities  there  are  no  means  more  certafo 
than  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  ourselves,  to  live  in  fear,  and 
to  strive  for  perfection." 

It  might  appear  to  as  that  these  'were  quotations  from 
some  philosophical  scheme  of  Utopian  perfection^  and  not 
the  description  by  a  grave,  experienced,  and  accurate  ob* 
server  of  the  condition  of  one  half  of  the  human  race.  Bot 
do  extraordinary  events  not  require  extraordinary  causes — 
and  must  not  the  Chinese  be  incomprehensible  to  those 
to  whom  the  greatness,  unity,  and  permanency  of  tbeiif 
Empire  are  no  less  so  ? 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  determination 
of  states  and  corruption  of  men  is  effected  by  and  through 
the  corruption  of  their  language.  The  reverse  of  this 
position  is  signally  illustrated  in  China.  After  stating 
various  reasons  for  believing  the  Chinese  language  to  have 
undergone  no  alteration  during  the  course  of  four  thousand 
years,  the  same  author  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  The  Chinese  have  borrowed  nothing  from  foreign  litera- 
ture. Their  King,  the  depositories  of  their  history,  laws,  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  early  ages,  were  the  only  books  which 
employed  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  for  honours  and  fortune 
were  inseparably  annexed  to  the  knowledge  of  these  literary 
monuments.  Considered  as  models  of  taste,  they  thence 
derived  rules  for  writing ;  they  copied  them,  learned  them  by 
hearty  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  their  style  ;  even  at  present, 
every  man  of  letters,  who  piaues  himself  upon  fine  writing, 
dares  not  employ  a  single  mora  in  his  compositions  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  King,  and  which  has  not  been  consecrated 
and  established  in  other  ancient  classical  boohs.  The  Emperors 
themselves,  in  all  their  edicts,  imitate  their  style  and  (fiction 
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with  the  most  scrupalous  minuteness.  This  respect  for  anti- 
quity  must  undoubtedij  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  any 
innovation  in  the  language." 

With  such  a  system,  so  consolidated,  acting  od  Bach  a 
mass  of  men^  and  having  evinced  such  powers  of  life  and 
endurance,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  apprehend 
the  trifling  influence  that  our  manners  on  its  borders  may 
exercise?— Alas,  it  is  not  health  but  disease  that  is  con- 
tagious ! 

Whoever  sees  that  China  is  not  a  country  which  it 
belongs  to  us  to  instruct,  will  perceive  that  it  is  a 
country  to  which  we  ought  to  look  for  instruction. 
There  may  we  learn  what  the  duties  are  of  a  sovereign 
whom  we  have  reduced  to  a  cypher — what  those  of  a 
subject  that  we  have  changed  to  a  partizan,  and  above 
all  may  we  find  there  the  example  of  the  practice  of  that 
Gospel  which,  having  ourselves  abandoned,  we  propose  to 
preach  to  them. 


CHRISTIANS  AWD  MUSSULMANS. 


(From  a  Correspondent  in  India,) 

« 

Thb  perusal  of  an  article  in  the  Portfolio  on  "  The  Religious 
and  Political  Systems  of  Europe,"  has  induced  me  to  bear  mj 
testimony  to  the  truth  therein  contained.  Living  as  I  do  in 
contact  with  the  professors  of  one  of  the  religious  systems 
there  described^  and  in  regard  to  which  this  experience  has 
emancipated  me  from  prejudices  which  I  hitherto  entertained 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  my  European  fellow-citizens,  I  can 
imagine  that  Protestants  will  take  umbrage  at  the  estimate 
which  that  article  gives  of  the  Papal  Government^  and  I  know 
that  Christians  generally  will  be  incensed  at  what  is  therein  said 
respecting  the  Mussulmans.  What  I  have  seen  of  them  leads 
me  to  another  conclusion,  and  instead  of  annoyance  at  the 
contrast,  I  only  wish  that  we  could  profit  by  their  example. 
In  that  article  it  is  said : — 

"  In  her  hour  of  peril  England  found  support  from  both 
these  sovereigns  (the  Pope  and  the  Sultan),  not  because  of  any 
alliance  between  them  and  her,  not  from  any  sympathies 
existing  between  them  and  her,  but  because  they  had  pre- 
served the  habits  of  ancient  times  that  have  disappeared  from 
the  rest  of  Europe." 

This  sentence  is  now  very  clear  to  me,  but  I  should' not  have 
comprehended  it  before.  I  understand  it  now  because  I  un- 
derstand how  the  habits  of  a  people  influence  the  conduct  of 
its  Government,  even  though  that  Government  be  the  most 
despotic  in  its  power.  I  do  not  speak  of  opinions,  for  these 
are  divided,  but  of  habits ;  these  must  be  united,  nor  can  they 
be  changeable ;  they  are  habits,  and  therefore  it  Is  that  while 
past  things  are  respected,  habits  are  preserved,  and  divbions 
of  opinion  are  unknown. 

It  certainly  is  true  as  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
England,  that  where  they  live  under  the  same  Government 
and  constitute  portions  of  the  same  society,  there  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  them,  which  must  be  sensible  to  all  who 
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liave  had  intimaoy  with  both  commuDioTM,  and  it  oonsisto  in  a 
respect  for  ancient  things,  as  predominating  amongst  the  Catho- 
h'cs,  while  a  contempt  for  ancient  things  is  the  character  of  the 
Protestants.  This  feeling  subsists  only  as  a  feeling,  for 
men  legitimately  can  respect  only  that  which  is  beneficial. 
It  is  very  different  with  the  Mussulmans  who  have  presenred 
those  ancient  things  that  are  worthy  of  respect,  and  make 
them  worthy  of  our  admiration.  The  Mussulmans  in  their 
daily  existence  present  a  living  picture  of  those  patriarchal 
times  which  we  read  of  in  the  Bible,  and  fancy  only  to  have 
had  existence  many  centuries  ago.  We  despise  the  Mussal- 
mans,  partly  indeed  because  of  our  contemptuous  pride  of 
civilization,  but  far  more  because  of  religious  antipathies ;  and 
I  know  nothing  that  is  more  likely  to  break  the  bond  of  those 
antipathies,  as  there  is  nothing  that  can  more  startle  the  indi- 
vidual observer,  than  finding  the  respect  which  a  Mussulman 
pays  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  general  devotional 
character  of  their  life ;  and  it  is  with  that  view  that  I  mention 
the  following  incident.  A  Mussulman  once  remarked  to  me 
that  it  was  strange  that  my  countrymen  should  not  endeavour 
to  conform  in  their  habits  and  practice  to  our  Saviour,  whom 
he  called  the  blessed'  Jesus,  during  his  life  on  earth,  since 
this  was  pleasing  to  Mussulmans,  who  did  not  profess  to 
venerate  Christ  in  the  manner  which  we  did.  This  remark  led 
me  to  shew  him  a  picture  of  our  Saviour ;  he  eagerly  pointed 
out  the  garment  that  he  wore,  saying,  ''  there  is  our  dress,  a 
dress  that  has  not  changed  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  and 
this  attire  was  requisite  to  his  sacred  character ;  but  Europeans 
could  have  i:o  thoughts  of  this  kind,  for  the  constantly 
changing  fashions  in  the  habits  of  daily  life  produce  a  restless 
love  of  change  even  in  more  essential  points,  while  every  cir« 
cumstance  of  a  Mussulman's  existence  makes  him  love  and 
follow  the  things  that  were  of  old."  He  then  mentioned  that 
at  one  time  he  was  so  unhappy  as  to  be  filled  with  great  doubts 
in  respect  to  certain  things  written  of  Christ  in  the  Koran, 


*  In  the  original  the  word  used  is  prophet,  but  we  have 
stituted  the  legitimate  translation  of  Hazarel,  the  epithet  whieh, 
the  MoBsulman  must  have  used. 
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because  an  Engliehman,  a  professed  Christian,  treated  with 
contempt  that  which  was  there  said  of  Christ.  *'  I  thought," 
continued  he,  ''that  being  a  Christian  he  must  know  best, 
and  my  mind  was  greatly  troubled ;  but  these  thoughts,  through 
the  goodness  of  God,  the  all-compassionate  and  merciful, 
were  dispelled,  and  I  have  never  since  listened  to  Christians 
if  they  did  not  speak  reverently  of  Christ."  A  common  im- 
pulse of  curiosity  induced  me  to  ask  him  who  the  person  wat 
who  had  thos  traduced  his  faith  to  a  Mussulman.  He  refused 
to  tell  me,  fearing  he  would  be  the  cause  of  bringing  injury 
upon  him  as  a  blasphemer  in  England.  I  inquired  what 
Mussulmans  would  do  to  a  man  in  such  a  case,  and  he  made 
this  answer:  *'  It  is  impossible  for  sucli  a  thing  to  happen—* 
evil  passions  are  incident  to  the  human  race,  and  there  may 
be  amongst  us  men  who  will  commit  any  crime,  but  blasphemy 
is  unknown  to  a  Mahometan — no  one  could  speak  irreverently 
of  Jesus.     If  he  did  so  we  should  say  tJiat  man  is  an  idiot,'** 

I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  contrast  between  us 
and  them  in  recalling  that  Christians  designate  an  infidel,  as 
un  esprit  fort. 

Thus  in  the  Mussulman  is  intertwined  his  religious  duties 
with  his  domestic  charities  and  social  habits  and  public  cus* 
toms ;  and  they  become  so  strong  that  neither  the  crimes,  the 
violence,  nor  the  laws  of  a  superior  Government  can  corrupt 
the  morals  or  disturb  society  itself.  But  these  Governments 
are  not  constituted  to  make  but  to  obey  laws;  and  these  people 
know  nothing  of  public  opinion,  but  do  respect  private  duty. 
No  evil  can  come  to  any  State  except  in  the  disturbance  of  its 
sense  of  what  is  right,  and  if  these  things  come  home  to  the 
breast  of  every  man  as  they  do  here,  then  it  is  very  difficult 
to  effect  that  disturbance.  Thus  in  proportion  as  the  feelings  of 
religion  are  strong,  so  also  are  the  affections  of  families:  they 

*  The  penalty  for  blasphemy  is  death  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran 
— to  call  a  man  an  infidel  is  itself  a  punishable  offence.  The  law 
against  blasphemers  was  at  Constantinople  once  put  in  force 
against  a  Cluristian  monk,  who  having  apostatized,  thought  to 
turove  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  by  reviling  Christ.— See 
Portfolio,  Vol.  I.  p.  380. 
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support  one  another ;  they  are  charitable  to  the  poor  and  needjr. 
In  the  8ame  degree  do  they  prevent  the  business  of  Governnient 
from  becoming  confused  and  complezi  of  which  the  evidence 
and  the  fruit  is  found  in  the  absence  of  the  jargon  of  political 
discussion^  the  absence  of  the  violence  of  factious  animosities, 
and  the  absence  of  a  class  of  destitute. 

I  am  not  placed  in  favourable  circumstances  for  observation ; 
I  do  not  see  the  Mussulmans  under  their  own  Government,  or 
in  their  best  times;  but  as  I  see  them  I  am  enabled  to  confirm 
what  you  have  said,  that  they  do  not  draw  a  distinction 
between  public  and  private  morality,  and  that  the  integrity  of 
the  individual  is  a  check  on  the  excesses  of  the  Gk>vemmeDt, 
and  the  errors  of  the  Governors.  I  cannot  resist  here  the 
temptation  of  quoting  in  support  of  what  T  have  said,  the  words 
of  an  Englishwoman,  who  married  a  Mussulman,  and  lived 
for  twelve  years  in  intimate  connexion  with  that  race : — 

"  In  writing  these  faithful  sketches  of  a  people  little  known 
in  England,  I  am  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice  towards  them, 
and  my  humble  efforts  are  made  with  courage,  because  they 
are  dictated  by  conscience.  The  qualities  in  them  which  have 
commanded  my  respect,  are  the  tenderness  of  parents,  and 
the  implicit  obedience  of  children ;  for  in  this  respect  they 
are  the  most  praiseworthy  people  in  existence.  The  beamings 
of  universal  charity,  the  remarkable  attention  paid  to  the  con* 
venience  and  comfort  of  poor  relatives,  even  when  most  re- 
mote in  consanguinity,  the  undeviatine  kindness  to  aged  ser- 
vants when  no  longer  capable  of  being  useful,  are  a  few  of 
their  amiable  traits  of  character.  To  this  may  be  added  theif 
profound  reverence  for  the  name  of  God,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  the  subject  of  religion. — The  Mussulman  faith 
does  not  exclude  females  from  heaven,  as  those  who  could  not 
have  known  them,  erroneously  assert ;  and  the  good  Mussul- 
man proves  it  by  carefully  instructing  the  females  under  his 
control,  who  are  most  zealous  to  perform  all  the  ordinances 
of  their  peculiar  faith.  I  have  had  the  best  possible  opporta- 
nity  of  studying  their  character,  and  can  assert  that  devotion 
to  God  is  the  foundation  on  which  every  action  of  their  lives 
seems  to  rest." 

But  it  seems  as  if  correct  conclusions  are  as  profitless  as 
false  ones  for  Europeans,  and  that  every  thing  must  be  by 
them  converted  into  a  field  of  angry  and  malicious  discussion. 
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While  some  represent  the  Mussulmans  as  barbarous  and  base, 
their  doctrines  as  a  system  of  inept  fraud,  themselves  as 
heartless  and  cruel  men,  in  order  that  they  may  take  away 
the  reproach  of  the  contrast  from  their  own  eyes,  and  com« 
mend  themselves  in  their  own  conceit,— others  grasp  at  the 
a<«8erted  virtues  of  Mussulmans  and  excellence  of  their  system, 
to  use  as  invidious  weapons  of  assault  against  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  and  the  faith  of  revelation.  What  I  feel  in  studying 
the  lives  of  these  people,  is  the  duty  of  humility,  and  the  ne<- 
cessity  of  self-knowledge ;  and  if  I  see  the  precepts  of  the 
Oodpel  are  better  followed  by  those  who  are  called  by  another 
name,  than  by  us  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  Christians,  I 
only  render  more  worship  to  the  truth,  and  tremble  the  more 
for  ourselves,  lest  hereafter  pagans  and  infidels  should  be 
brought  in  judgment  against  us;  and  to  us  be  applied  the 
words,  as  they  are  duly  merited — **  Woe  unto  thee  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida  I  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you"  I 

I  have  referred  to  the  resemblance  which  you  have  pointed 
out  between  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Catholics  in  their  re- 
verence for  ancient  times ;  but  I  must  now  point  out  a  striking 
diflerence  between  them ;  and  that  is,  in  the  absence  of  a 
hierarchy  amongst  the  former;  and  I  am  induced  to  do  so, 
by  having  recently  perused  a  sermon  of  a  zealous  Protestant 
preacher,  denouncing  in  most  vehement  terms  those  who 
denied  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  Church  establishment. 
Speaking  of  those  to  whom  be  was  opposed,  be  says — **  This 
opinion  is  held  in  defiance  of  all  experience,  and  we  may 
challenge  them  to  shew  a  religion  that  has  existed  a  century 
without  ordained  ministers."  Islam  has  endured  twelve 
centuries  without  a  hierarchy,  and  the  followers  of  that  false 
creed  are  as  devoted  to  it  now,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
the  Crusades.  It  was  this  wonderful  permanence  that  first 
arrested  my  attention,  and  the  first  point  I  directed  my  en- 
quiries to,  was  the  condition  and  constitution  of  the  priesthood. 
How  surprised  was  I  to  find  that  there  was  no  hierarchy.  I 
learned  from  the  Mussulmans  that  in  every  family  the  Korea 
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Ib  tsaght  bj  the  parent  to  the  child ;  that  the  name  of  Ood  is 
the  first  sound  they  learn  to  pronounce ;  and  a  form  of  prayer 
to  be  repeated  five  times  a  day,  is  taught  as  early  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  child  to  learn.  This  repeated  constantly  from 
infancy  is  never  omitted,  and  the  name  of  Mahomet  is  still 
pronounced  by  millions  with  as  much  reverence^  and  his  pre* 
eepts  followed  with  as  much  zeal  as  in  the  earliest  days  of 
his  ^ory.  This  permanency,  whilst  a  reyolutionary  spirit^ 
and  doubt  and  difference  everywhere  else  prevails-- to  what 
can  it  be  referred  except  to  habits, — and  whence  this  perma- 
nency of  habit  except  its  excellence,  of  which  the  examples 
and  benefits  are  before  and  around  me  ?  It  is  a  false 
religion,  but  an  excellent  practice.  Wliat  would  we  be  if  we 
united  to  the  true  faith  a  good  practice  ?  But  alas  I  we  think 
ourselves  justified  by  the  possession  of  a  faith,  when  we  neglect 
the  practice  that  is  its  fruit  and  symbol. 

It  may  be  asked  how,  as  a  Catholic  devoted  to  my  own 
church,  I  can  commend  a  system  so  much  opposed  to  it  in  re- 
gard to  a  priesthood ;  but  to-day  no  one  can  bring  as  a  charge 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  the  richness  of  livings,  or  the  vezap- 
tiousness  of  tithes — her  poverty  is  her  defence  against  such 
false  imputations,  and  her  own  children  feel  the  ministry  of 
their  priesthood  to  be  their  greatest  blessing.  To  their  wisdom 
we  look  for  guidance,  and  to  their  mercy  for  consolation  ia 
every  scene  of  life.  Above  all,  they  possess  the  love  of  the 
poor.  The  Mussulmans  are  not  Christians ;  there  is  therefore 
no  possibility  here  of  contrasting  anything  further  than  our 
lives  and  their's— laying  upon  us  the  heavier  responsibility  of 
our  lights  and  benefits. 

Writing  from  India,  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  to  recent 
and  lamentable  events,  and  therefore  lies  upon  my  conscience 
the  obligation  of  reverting  to  the  wars  of  Affghanistan  and 
Scinde,  for  it  is  my  intercourse  with  the  Mussulmans  that  has 
enabled  roe  to  perceive  more  clearly  their  iniquity,  and  to 
calculate  their  effects  ;  to  know  what  the  weight  of  crime  that 
rests  upon  the  nation,  and  the  stain  of  blood  with  which  Eng* 
land  is  marked,  and  for  which  vengeance  and   retributian 
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must  b6  in  store.  How  far  deeper  would  be  my  sense  of  that 
guilt  and  that  retribution,  did  I  not  know  that  there  were 
amongst  her  children  some  left  to  be  accusers  and  witnesses,  if 
they  can  be  nothing  more,  and  who,  at  least,  save  their  own 
souls,  as  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  by  ^'  sighing  for  the  abomina- 
tions that  are  committed.*'  Now  I  understand  the  importance, 
as  well  as  the  duty,  of  denouncing  the  crimes  that  we  cannot 
prevent.  Why  has  not  Lord  Auckland  been  called  to  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship  ?  Why  Lord  EUenborough,  whose 
brief  residence  has  been  marked  by  the  repudiation  of  his 
predecessor's  crimes,  and  by  their  repetition  ?  Reprobation  of 
these  measures  seems  to  have  become  universal,  but  what  avails 
it  if  the  chief  actors  are  not  brought  to  the  bar  of  public 
justice,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  or  to  be 
raised  into  martyrs. 

The  English  people  are  supposed  to  be  sensitive  in  their 
pockets.  Has  not  then  the  expenditure  of  money  for  one 
bootless  object,  or  the  sacrifice  of  life  for  another,  awakened 
them  to  some  sense  of  taking  measures  even  for  self- protection  ? 
If  not,  what  cai^  be  said  of  their  liberty  or  their  sense  ?  Not 
80  the  Hindoos:  they  feel  even  the  financial  pressnre  of  these 
events,  as  bearing  upon  them.  A  Hindoo  newspaper  griev- 
ously complains  of  the  imposition  of  the  salt  tax  ;  and  asks 
with  indignation  ''  how  the  English  prove  their  sense  of  justice 
by  going  to  war  at  Cabool,  and  then  forcing  an  oppressive 
impost  on  the  quiet  and  peaceful  race  living  under  their  sway 
in  India."  But  the  Hindoos  entertain  a  higher  notion  of  the 
value  even  of  money  than  Englishmen.  Tories,  Whigs,  Radi- 
cals, Chartists,  are  unknown  amongst  them — their  minds  are 
not,  therefore,  diverted  by  names  from  actual  facts — they  do 
not  look  at  objects  through  the  spectacles  of  a  party,  and  they 
are  too  shrewd  to  be  led  away  by  speeches  about  militaiy 
triumph  and  martial  glory.  One  of  them  describing  his 
countrymen  said,  •*  My  country  people  got  two  eyes,  four 
ears,  one  tongue,  not  talk  too  much,  can't  read  :  never  mind, 
got  plenty  of  sense  in  their  own  head.''  They  have  been,  and 
are,  divided  into  different  and  hostile  tribes  and  faiths  and 

▼OL.  V.  B 
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sects ;  but  such  things  as  this  salt-tax,  \vith  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  imposed,  will  go  far  to  efface  those  divisions  that 
hitlierto  have  been  our  security ;  and  if  such  conduct  is  long 
to  be  continued,  the  pernianency  of  our  Indian  dominions 
will  soon  prove  delusive.  It  is  amusing  to  turn  from  the 
musings  of  such  people  denominated  slaves  in  Europe,  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  income-tax  has  been  accepted  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  pressure  of  it  no  one  heeds,  the  causes  of  it  no  one 
inquires  into  ;  they  are  merely  occupied  in  discussions  about 
the  principle  of  the  tax,  and  the  one  is  an  advocate  for  an 
income-tax,  and  the  other  an  advocate  for  another  tax.  I 
live  in  a  Mussulman  state,  which,  in  common  parlancej  is 
termed  a  despotism ;  yet  to  my  senses  there  is  here  much 
greater  liberty  than  in  England,  and  much  greater  sense  in 
regiird  to  those  things,  for  which  alone  liberty  can  be  useful. 


The  following  passage  bearing  strong  resemblance  to  the 
foregoing,  is  from  Bosanquet's  Principia,  a  writer  who  has 
done  much  to  establish  before  our  eyes  the  evidence  of  the 
rottenness  of  onr  condition  ;  and  who,  in  the  extract  which  we 
heie  make  from  him,  seems  to  be  working,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously,  towards  the  discovery  of  the  remedy  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  of  the  healthful  condition  of 
society,  and  the  practices  that  belong  to  it,  and  to  which  no 
reasonings  will  lead  him,  because  his  reasonings,  in  them- 
selves, contain  the  source  of  the  errors  of  his  people  and  his 
times. 

*'  But  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  East  are  an  almost 
unexplored  field  ;  and  they  have  greater  stores  of  riches  than 
are  generally  ascribed  to  them.  They  have  this  remarkable 
and  valuable  characteristic,  that  the  Asiatics  are  by  far,  more 
sagacious  studiers  of  human  nature  than  Europeans.  Their 
penetration  into  character  and  discernment  of  mind  and  mo- 
tives, are  quite  beyond  the  standard  of  European  attainment 
in  this  resnect.  But  more  than  this,  their  fondness  for  figure 
and  parable  and  allegory,  and  their  exercise  in  that  style  and 
foru^  of  writing  and  thinking,  peculiarly  fit  them  for  the  office 
of  interpreting  the  language  and  imagery  of  the  Scriptures." 


On  thb  bringing  UP  op  CHILDREN. 


A  LETTER  on  the  bringing  up  of  Eastern  Children  was 
inserted  in  a  late  number.  The  answer  to  that  letter  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands,  and  in  printing  it  we  beg 
the  reader  to  refer  back  to  that  to  which  it  is  a  reply. 
In  it  the  writer  directs  the  attention  of  a  lady  going  to 
India  to  the  contrast  between  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
children  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  as  being  the  chief 
study  that  the  East  presented  to  her,  and  as  furnishing 
the  key  to  the  mysteries  presented  to  us  by  Oriental 
Society.  The  subjoined  reply,  after  an  interval  of  three 
yearsj  is  not  merely  the  answer  to  a  letter,  but  the  detail 
of  experience  made,   and   results  obtained. 

Those  who  give  importance  to  trifles  hold  important 
things  as  trifling,  and  this  is  often  the  character  of  a 
people,  and  is  always  a  symptom  met  with  in  decaying 
states.  The  affections  of  men  follow  the  course  of  their 
judgment :  when  the  most  binding  of  affections  are 
dissolved,  the  minor  ties  if  not  strengthened  are  at  least 
spared.  Thus,  after  the  love  of  country  has  disappeared, 
domestic  attachments  may  still  survive,  and  appear 
indeed  to  acquire  additional  strength  by  the  precedence 
which  they  take  of  higher  duties. 

The  Bringing  np  of  Children  is  the  highest  sphere  of 
human  toil :  with  us  it  is  insignificant  and  abandoned  to 
the  weak,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  mercenary.  To  us 
wlio  neglect  this  important  matter,  the  forming  of  men — 
such  things  as  the  forming  of  a  ministry  are  important ! 
That  attention,  however,  which  the  duties  of  citizenship 
cannot  command  from  the  present  race,  may  be  obtained 
by  interest  in  their  offspring. 

But  country  fir&t  sprung  from  family,  and  may  not 
again  the  charities  of  home  and  the  ties  of  blood  re-unit^ 
a  people  and  restore  the  respect  which   held  them  erst 
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under  the  '*  bond  of  love  and  law  ?*'  Doabtless  ibis  it 
not  impossible,  and  if  throu(;h  care  for  their  children 
any  will  apply  themselves  to  purify  their  own  thoughts 
and  clear  their  own  sight,  love  of  country  might  again 
spring  up  from  its  original  stock.  Not  love  of  mouth 
service,  of  conventional  terms — not  love  in  pride  or  in 
guilt,  or  in  passion, — but  love  as  of  honest  men,  or  with 
reason,  nor  more  for  its  worth  nor  less  for  its  worthless- 
ness.  In  the  first  case  he  will  study  to  be  worthy  of  it,  in 
the  second  to  make  it  worthy  of  itself.  Far  from  despair- 
ing, even  in  such  days  of  guilt  and  blindness  as  the 
present,  the  desire  and  duty  to  serve  it  will  revive  with 
the  knowledge  of  its  transgression,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  remedy. 

We  are  divided  into  parties  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  Then  we  are  all  of  us  Legjsljltors  ! 
What  does  this  word  recall  from  past  times?  Six  or  seven 
men  at  the  utmost  have  been  called  makers  of  Laws, 
because  the  societies  they  constituted  have  endured ;  which 
of  these  men  is  there  that  has  not  used  principally  man- 
ners and  etiquette?  Who  among  our  twenty-six  millions 
of  contemporary  legislators  ever  dreamt  of  any  connection 
between  politeness  and  legislation?  Intimately  inter- 
woven with  every  political  institution  that  has  long  en- 
dured, are  the  observances  not  only  of  public  ceremony 
but  of  domestic  life,  and  thus  these  institutions  have 
struck  their  root  firmly  and  immovably;  they  are  inter- 
leaved with  the  daily  practice  of  the  people,  and  enter 
with  the  first  dawn  of  thought,*  and  constitute  the  ground 
upon  which  every  subsequent  image  is  wrought.  This 
has  no  analogy  with  our  western  <<  Education"  of  words — 
reasoning — argument.     It  is  not  knowledge  that  we  speak 

*  It  is  laid  down  in  the  Chinese  "  Book  of  Ceremonies^*  that 
the  education  of  the  child  should  commence  at  the  very  monMnt 
of  its  birth. 
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ofj^  nor  BcieDce  :  it  is  the  manner — the  language  of  deport- 
ment— the  other  members  are  used  before  the  tonsriie,  and 
deprive  that  one  of  its  European  tyranny.  This  it  is  that 
gives  stability  to  states,  without  it  there  can  be  none; 
thi?,  too,  it  is  that  developes  in  men  the  faculty  of  happi- 
ness unknown  to  a  generation  that  talks  and  sneers. 
Those  who  have  lived  among  people  whom  we  despise, 
testify  that  amongst  them  neither  our  public  evils,  nor 
our  domestic  disquiets  are  known — they  testify  that  these 
people  are  happier.  Where  is  there  an  Eastern  that  has 
known  Europe  and  that  has  loved  it.  Where  is  there  an 
European  that  has  made  himself  in  the  East — that  which 
may  be  difficult,  yet  is  necessary  in  order  to  know  it — as 
one  of  its  people,  who  does  not  love  it  ?  These  are  the 
witnesses  you  have  to  examine,  and  if  you  neglect  their 
testimony,  you  are  either  perversely  or  judicially  blind. 
But  this  is  an  age  of  civilization^ we  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  politics.  What  mean  the  words  civil— polite  f 
One  of  the  ten  commandments  enjoins  upon  children 
towards  their  parents — not  the  obedience  of  service,  not 
the  obedience  even  of  love,  but  something  more  than  these 
and  by  which  these  are  insured — the  service  of  "  honor."t 

♦  "  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

Have  oft  times  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds. 
Till  smooth' d,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  leam*d  so  much ; 
Wisdom  18  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." — Cowper. 

t  In  the  Chinese  Code  it  is  elaborately  laid  down,  hon  a 
son  ii  to  honour  his  father.  Among  other  things,  he  is  not  to 
sit  on  the  same  mat,  nor  to  occupy  the  chief  apartment,  nor  to 
pass  by  the  same  door  of  the  house  :  in  walking  with  him  he  is 
to  remain  one  step  behind,  &c.  In  £sct  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
wonderful  government  of  these  people  rests  on  the  fifth  com- 
mandment. 
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But  these  words  to  us  are  idle  words,  for  who  can  rate 
the  difference  of  manners,  who  know  only  their  own  ? 
Men  may  understand  those  things  that  are  beneath  them, 
but  not  those  that  are  above  them.  In  our  pride  of 
vulgarity  called  '*  freedom/'  we  despise  the  Easterns  as 
the  slaves  of  cold  ceremonial  and  unmeaning  etiquette ; 
nor  can  it  enter  into  our  minds  to  conceive  that  their 
demeanour  should  have  any  reference  to  their  intellectual, 
moral,  or  political  state.  But  as  we  treat  Easterns,  so 
does  the  American  treat  us.  Is  .it  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  while  we  look  upon  the  Americans  (slight 
as  is  the  difference  between  them  and  ourselves,)  as  vulgar, 
loquacious,  factious,  and  immoral, the  Eastern  should,  not. 
withstanding  his  reserve  of  speech  and  moderation  of 
judgment,  look  upon  us  much  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
not  hold  our  art  of  war  and  numbers  of  troops  as  evidence 
either  of  moral  or  political  excellence,  but  as  the  result  of 
our  crimes  and  the  source  of  his  and  our  miseries. 


(bxtract.) 

My  grateful  thanks  must  be  renewed,  for  a  letter  of  yours 
on  the  subject  of  Eastern  children.  Since  then  I  have  had 
the  blessing  of  being  a  mother,  and  felt  that  every  line  of 
your  letter  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Elphinstone, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Hindoos,  observes — 
'*  Children  from  the  earliest  age  appear  in  their  parties,  and 
behave  with  all  the  propriety,  and  almost  all  the  formality  of 
grown  up  people."  But  he  does  not  explain  why  it  is  so,  nor 
do  the  English  here,  nor  did  I  until  you  told  me  how  to  try  to 
discover  the  reason. 
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When  1  first  observed  that  there  was  a  difference,  I  thought 
of  inquiring  the  reason  of  it  from  Orientals  themselves.     To 
whom  else   could  I    apply?     But   that  inquiry   served    me 
nothing.     They  gave  me  no  answer.     They  contented  them- 
selves with  saying  that  is  our  custom,  and  with  expressing 
surprize  that  the  custom  of  English  children  should  be  dif- 
ferent.    I  could  ^ee  nothing  in  their  conduct  to  account  for 
the  difference.     Exactly  the  reverse  — they  took  none  of  the 
means  that  wo  take  to  make  children  dutiful  and  obedient — 
they   neither   reasoned  with   them  nor  corrected   them,  nor 
instructed  them.     Then  I  thought  that  there  was  some  pecu- 
liar temperament  or  disposition  implanted  in  their  nature — 
hut  when  I  expressed  this  conclusion  to  my  Oriental  friends, 
they  smiled ;  they  said  men  were  all  bom  alike,  that  none  were 
naturally  good  or  polite,  but  that  all  might  be  made  so.     Then 
they  said  that  we  spoilt  our  children,  while  we  thought  we 
were  teaching  them,  and  then  had  recourse  to  shocking  seve- 
rity in  the  way  of  correcting  them.     They,  on  the  contrary 
never   thought  of  teaching  a  child,  and    never   thought   of 
punishing  a  child,  and  yet  their  children  were  very  different 
from  ours ;  they  could  be  shocked  at  our  conduct  towards 
our  own  children  without  being  at  all  able  to  explain  to  me 
their  own.     In  the  midst  of  these  dilemmas  your  letter  came, 
and  I  saw  the  whole  thing  at  once.     It  is  not  the  difference 
of  their  reasons  and  our  reasons  of  bringing  up,  but  it  is  the 
difference  of  their  habits  of  politeness  as  a  people.     The  con- 
sequence of  its  perusal  was  this — that  I  decided  upon  leaving 
to  my  Hindoo  nurse  the  complete  and  entire  management, 
telling  her  to  do  exactly  as  she  pleased — that  I  should  never 
interfere  with  what  she  did ;  on  the  contrary,  I  asked  her  to 
point  out  to  me  any  thing  she  saw  in  my  treatment  of  my 
child,  which  she  did  not  approve  of.    Thus  have  you  brought 
to  me  the  consciousness  of  my  own  weakness,  and  I  have 
humbled  myself  to  the  earth  to  seek  instruction  for  the  sake 
of  my  chihl,  and  I  have  been  more  than  recompensed  already. 
The  change  in  my  own  mind  was  sensibly  brought  home  to 
me  the  other  day  in  a  conversation  with  an  English  lady. 
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when  I  found  myself  speaking  to  her,  like  some  time  ago, 
when  the  Hindoo  was  speaking  to  me,  telling  her  how  I 
could  not  even  so  much  as  imagine  a  child  behaving  in  such 
and  such  a  manner,  would  not  allow  it,  &c. ;  my  Cnglisih 
friend  all  the  while  telling  me  that  she  was  doing  all  in  her 
power  to  make  her  children  do  this  and  that— that  she  threat- 
ened, punished,  offered  rewards,  scolded.  I  judge  as  an 
Eastern  because  ray  child  was  an  Eastern  child,  and  I  have 
the  sense  of  sway  and  authority  because  the  child  has  been 
taught  already  all  the  observances  of  the  most  refined  of 
grown  up  persons,  and  I  have  never  indulged  either  in 
reasonings  or  corrections.  It  is  impossible  in  talking  on 
such  matters  not  to  give  instances.  The  little  thing  was  ill 
and  had  leeches  on ;  a  lady  came  to  see  it,  and  remained  at 
some  distance;  it  made  a  sign  to  her  to  approach,  and  when 
she  did  so  pulled  the  petals  off  a  rose  which  I  had  just  given 
it,  and  presented  them  to  the  lady,  who  was  as  much  charmed 
as  astonished  at  the  demeanour,  and  the  act  of  this  little 
thing  of  eighteen  months  old,  while  itself  in  pain.  She 
was  an  Englishwoman  of  this  enlightened  age,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  so  common  an  act  as  this,  and  so  simple 
a  thing  to  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman,  %vas  incomprehensible 
to  her.  Such  like  things  as  these  made  me  understand  what 
you  say ;  the  difference  of  character  lies  in  the  difference  of 
manner.  What  philosophy  which  deals  only  in  words  coald 
discover  this?  There  is  another  expression  in  that  letter  now 
equally  appreciated  by  me,  and  which,  of  course,  will  be 
equally  despised  by  your  countrymen.  "  Affection  grows 
with  the  habit  of  shewing  it,  and  it  becomes  the  mainspring 
of  the  character."  When  I  first  read  this,  I  saw  no  sense  in 
it,  and  I  thought  that  some  had  naturally  affection,  others 
naturally  the  reverse,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  man- 
ner of  any  person  that  was  to  be  altered,  that  each  person  had 
his  own  manner  Now  I  understand  that  the  differences  of 
race  and  race,  and  age  and  age,  would  not  exist  if  they  could 

be  understood  each  by  itself.     Mrs. was  lamenting 

here  the  other  day  that  she  made  herself  a  slave  to  her  chil- 
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dren,  but  that  she  expected  to  be  recompensed  in  their  affec- 
tion. She  was  a  type  of  English  mothers,  &c.,  but  human 
nature,  &c.  I  put  before  her  the  strange  contrast  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  children  of  the'Hindoo  mothers  who  have  never 
given  themselves  any  trouble  of  the  kind.  She  did  not  under- 
stand the  difference  of  manner — how  then  could  she  under- 
stand the  difference  of  character  ? 

How  beautifully  shewn  in  this  filial  re^spect  all  over  the  East, 
and  how  striking  it  is  to  see  it  so  strongly  evinced  in  men. 
In  the  Spirit  of  the  East  you  have  shewn  the  contrast.  You 
might  say  a  great  deal  more.  I  once  told  a  Mussulman  of 
mothers  quitting  the  house  of  their  sons  after  the  death  of 
their  husbands  and  living  on  a  jointure ;  he  would  not 
believe  it :  he  thought  I  was  either  amusing  myself  with 
telling  him  a  story,  or  of  describing  to  him  the  character  of 
some  very  debased  and  wicked  persons.  He  said  that  a  nation 
amongst  whom  such  a  custom  could  prevail,  did  not  deserve 
to  be  called  men.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  striking  to  see  the 
fondness  of  men  for  children.  If  a  Mussulman,  though  per- 
haps a  fierce  warrior,  hears  an  infant  scream,  he  will  take  it 
in  his  arms,  soothe  it,  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  set  about 
his  business  that  would  shame  the  women  amongst  us.  They 
have  a  different  physical  mode  of  training  a  child,  which 
saves  them  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  suffering,  and  conse- 
quently forgetfulness. 

But  to  return  to  the  conversation  with  Mra.  .    She 

complained  of  the  shyness  and  awkwardness  of  her  son,  a  boy 
of  10  years  old.  I  begged  her  to  observe  the  deportment  of  a 
little  Moslem,  of  four,  a  new  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was 
paying  me  a  visit  by  himself  with  four  attendants,  quite  in 
the  style  of  a  man.  She  could  feel  the  gracefulness  and  the 
quietude  of  his  manner,  the  absence  of  either  shyness  or  rudttr 
ness  in  his  behaviour.  Then  I  asked  her  if  she  could  allow 
her  son  to  go  out  this  way  by  himself?  But  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose.  Easterns  were  a  different  race  from  what  we  were, 
I  had  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  human  nature — the  great 
thing  to  be  attended  to  was  education,  and  so  forth. 
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Yoo  can  perform  no  greater  wrvice  to  yoor  country  than  in 
urging  parents  to  study  the  East.  Now  that  I  have  become 
able  to  feel  the  difference,  I  cannot  tell  yoo  what  I  suffer 
whenever  I  enter  an  Earopean  Nursery,  or  see  European 
parents  and  children  together.  I  should  notice  another 
advantage  which  the  Orientals  derive  through  the  constant 
existence  of  the  family  together,  which  is  the  transmission  of 
the  beneBt  of  past  experience  to  the  rising  generation  ;  the 
young  wife  with  us  possesses  no  experience.  Hence  the 
blanders  of  the  inexperienced  nurserymaid,  and  the  unruly 
children  have  to  endure  correction  as  unceasing  as  ineffectoal, 
until  the  aid  is  called  in  of  schoolmasters  and  tutors,  and 
governesses,  expected  then  to  be,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  well 
remarks,  martyrs  and  magicians. 

I  have  just  been  reading  over  again  Woman* $  Misjtion,  a 
book  which,  when  in  England,  I  read  with  delight,  and  now 
I  picture  to  myself  what  an  Eastern  Woman  would  think  if 
she  read  such  a  book.     One  of  her  first  questions  would  be, 
if  there  were  really  men  in  England,  or  if  they  were  fools — 
and  if  it  was  that  these  men  were  engaged  in  what  are  called 
politics,  and  left  the  instruction  of  their  children  entirely  to 
the  women  ?  The  Eastern  women  would  ask  if  snch  men  were 
fit  to  govern  nations  who  could  not  govern  a  family— and  that 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  father  to  assist  the  mother  in  all  her 
toils,  and  to  share  with  her  in  all  her  cares— and  that  before 
attending  to  the  education  of  the  child,  he  has  to  see  to  the 
wants  of  the  infant.     This  duty  is  imperiously  required  by 
the  women  of  the  East  from  the  men — a  man  would  not  be 
reproached   as  effeminate  in    attending   to  an  infant's  weak- 
nesses or  wants,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  failed  to  do  so, 
would  be  upbraided  in  terms  which  it  would  startle  Europeans 
ty  hear,  and  which  the  female  servants  in  every  Eastern  esta- 
blishment are  ready  to  make  use  of,  should  there  be  any 
occasion  for  it  by  hesitation  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 
Slaves  indeed?    The  women  of  the  East  do  their  own  duty, 
which  is  not  the  part  of  slavei?,  and  make  the  men  do  theirs. 
E^yery  man  in  the  East  is  a  father,  or  hojies  to  be  so  ;  fond- 
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ncss  for  children  is  a  characteristic  of  all,  and  the  man  who 
did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  them,  would  be  regarded  as 
deficient  in  sense.  Englishmen  fail,  most  as  fathers — men 
need  reformation  more  than  women,  in  all  things,  for  all  evil 
comes  first  through  their  neglect.  In  none  more  so  than  this ; 
why  not  preach  to  them  also. 

P.  S.  By  Orientals,  I  mean  both  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans ; 
they  resemble  each  other  in  social  virtues,  but  there  are  great 
points  of  difference.  The  former  have  much  more  talent, 
industry,  and  powers  of  application ;  they  are  the  mildest  of 
all  human  beings,  and  yet  immoveable  and  unchangeable.  As 
Sir  William  Jones  remarks — "  The  Hindoos  are  a  living  pic- 
ture of  antiquity,  and  exhibit  in  their  manners  the  civilization 
of  centuries,"  and  their  existence  is  a  wonderful  one  to  Euro- 
peans— to  most  of  them  a  sealed  volume.  If  they  can  even 
open  it  and  read  therein,  how  little  suited  to  their  comprehen- 
sion. I  observed  a  woman  bow  herself  to  the  ground,  and 
place  her  head  on  the  foot  of  one  of  my  servants,  and  asking 
her  what  it  meant,  she  replied,  that  having  by  accident 
touched  her  in  walking  into  the  room,  it  was  necessar}'  to  offer 
this  atonement,  because  she  was  an  old  woman.  You  may 
suppose  her  to  have  been  of  high  caste,  but  she  was  only  a 
Pariah,  This  anecdote  will  suffice  to  show  the  English  have 
not  rightly  conceived  the  existence  of  the  Pariahs,  and  that 
they  arc  not  so  unfortunate  as  they  imagine.  My  servant 
received  a  mark  of  respect  that  would  not  be  shewn  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  that  even  her  mighty  power  could  not 
claim,  and  the  might  of  her  power  is  best  known  to  those  who 
have  heard  her  name  pronounced  in  the  East.  Every  old 
woman  is  called  Mother,  a  name  which  to  Orientals  inspires 
the  utmost  veneration,  and  which  gives  those  who  are  desig- 
nated by  it  the  position  which  they  most  honour  amongst 
females. 

Eastern  children  are  not  prim  or  stiff,  but  playful  and  good 
tempered.  Grown  up  people  can  amuse  themselves  without 
being  rude  or  boisterous  ;  so  can  they  also. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Portfolio. 

Oporto,  December,  ]844. 

Sir, — The  late  outbreak  of  Zurbano  and  his  mad  followers 
in  Spain,  has  had,  I  am  happy  to  say,  no  sympathetic  eflTect 
in  this  country.  The  Portuguese,  instead  of  following  the 
pernicious  example  set  them,  wisely  take  warning  from  the 
consequences  the  turbulent  temper  of  their  neighboare  has 
brought  down  upon  their  heads,  and  strive  to  avoid  sharing  in 
the  many  miseries  in  store  for  unhappy  Spain.  Their  joamals, 
both  ministerial  and  opposition,  represent  the  state  of  the 
latter  country  in  its  true  light,  and  hold  it  up  as  a  beacon  to 
the  people  to  enable  them  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  on  which 
she  is  suffering  shipwreck.  What  is  more,  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  seem  inclined  to  sink  their  mutual  animosities,  and 
entreat  their  countrymen  to  remain  orderly  and  peaceable. 

How  grievous  a  fault  is  England  then  committing  in  allow- 
ing the  ties  to  be  snapped  asunder,  which  have  so  long  boand 
her  to  a  people  possessed  of  so  many  excellent  qualities,  at  the 
very  time  too  that  those  qualities  are  coming  into  play. 
While  it  was  a  hard  and  burthensome  task  to  support  Por- 
tugal, we  bore  the  burthen  ;  now  that  it  has  become  easy  and 
profitable,  we  cast  it  aside. 

Every  day  convinces  me  more  and  more  that  the  whole 
system  of  England's  foreign  policy  is  bad,  that  most  of  her 
diplomatists  are  uneducated — they  may  be  first-rate  Latin 
scholars,  they  may  be  elegant  poets— but  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  requisites  of  their  calling,  and  of  the  interests  of  their 
country  ;  while  other  nations  possess  men  of  equal  abilities, 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  severe  school,  whose  wits  are 
sharpened  by  constant  exercise,  who  consider  diplomacy  a 
constant  tilting  match  with  all  the  world,  and  whose  whole 
study  consequently  is  the  science  of  defence  and  attack.  I 
make  the  above  observations  as  preliminary   to  the  subject  of 
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the  tariff  qaestion  between  England  and  Portugal,  being  con- 
vinced that  it  was  by  the  act  of  the  British  Government,  and 
not  by  that  of  the  Portuguese  that  the  negotiations  some  time 
since  pending  were  broken  off.  You  are,  I  am  aware,  from 
the  observations  made  on  my  letter  of  the  1st  August,  in  your 
September  and  October  numbers,  fully  convinced  of  the  same 
fact.  It  appears  that  during  these  negotiations  some  of  the 
parties  were  in  the  dark,  while  others  saw  very  clearly  what 
they  were  about— those  therefore  who  played  in  the  dark  of 
course  lost  the  game. 

In  the  first  place,  England  was  in  the  dark,  being  ignorant 
both  of  the  capabilities  of  Portugal,  and  how  to  treat  with 
her.  She  therefore  offered  an  ultimatum,  which  it  was  not 
possible  for  Portugal  to  accept.  Portugal  all  the  time  fully 
believed,  and  naturally  so,  that  England  exactly  knew  her 
capabilities,  and  being  anxious  to  conclude  a  treaty,  would 
agree  to  the  terms  she  proposed.  In  the  mean  time,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  France,  wishing  that  no  treaty  should  take  place, 
their  ministers,  who  saw  clearly  what  was  going  forward,  took 
every  care  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations. 
They  insinuated  to  the  Portuguese  that  England  would  benefit 
by  a  treaty,  and  would  therefore  make  some  sacrifices  to 
obtain  it,  and  that  if  she  did  not,  they  were  all  ready  to  con- 
clude one  on  terms  more  favourable  to  Portugal.  France, 
Prussia  and  Russia  on  on^  side,  England  on  the  other — and 
triumphing  over  England  on  a  commercial  question  in 
Portugal  !  The  Portuguese  Government,  I  know,  are  willing 
again  to  treat  with  England,  but  they  will  not  make  the  first 
advances  :  indeed  the  opposition  in  the  Portuguese  Parlia- 
ment would  raise  the  cry  against  them,  that  they  were  sacri- 
ficing the  national  honour  by  so  doing.  Is  there  no  resource  in 
England  against  the  fiat  of  a  Minister  for  Foreign   Affairs? 

The  fear  the  Government  expressed  for  the  loss  of  revenue 
was  groundless.  This  opinion  was  formed  on  mistaken 
data.  The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  principal  bouses  en- 
gaged in  the  Oporto  trade,  shews  clearly  bow  much  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  countries  has  suffered   by  the  protracted 
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negotiations  :  so  much  so,  that  they  would  rather  no  Treatj 
of  Commerce  at  all  took  place,  than  run  the  risk  of  the  like 
injurious  system  being  again  pursued  :  — 

Messrs.  Cockburn,  Brothers  and  Co.  to 
Lord  Aberdeen. 

*<  The  Wine  Trade,  in  which  we  are  engaged  as  Oporto 
merchants,  has  but  recently  recovered  from  lon^  and  severe 
depression,  caused  by  protracted  negotiations  with  Portuml, 
respected  a  mutual  reduction  of  duties,  and  your  Lordship 
will  be  aware  that  the  revenue  sustained  considerable  injury, 
in  consequence  of  that  depression. 

**  We  are  now  threatened  with  a  return  of  this  injurious 
suspension  of  our  trade,  and  apparently  without  that  valid 
reason  for  it  which  existed  in  the  former  instance. 

**  For  some  time  past  the  Lisbon  correspondents  of  the  press 
have  weekly  assured  their  readers  that  a  reduction  of  duties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  may  now  be  looked  on  as 
certain.  We  cannot  but  feel  the  injury  which  has  been,  and 
may  again  be  inflicted,  on  our  trade,  by  statements  of  this 
nature  ;  and  we  therefore  request  your  Lordship  to  excuse  our 
taking  the  liberty  of  inquiring,  whether  or  not,  a  renewal  of 
the  commercial  negotiations  with  Portugal  may  be  considered 
probable." 

The  answer  to  the  above  might  have  been  signed  **  Palmer- 
ston." 

"  Foreign  Office,  August  16^A,  1844, 

^'  Gentlemen,— I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  I5th  inst.  in 
which  you  request  to  be  informed,  whether  commercial  nego- 
tiations are  likely  to  be  re-opened  with  Portugal,  and  I  am 
to  state  to  you  in  reply,  that  his  Lordship  is  not  aware,  that 
there  are  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  such  negotiations 
will  be  renewed. 

<*  I  am.  Gentlemen, 
'*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Canning. 
•*  Messrs.  Cockbum,  Brothers  ^'  Co.*' 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  were  Lord  Aberdeen  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  Portugal,  he  would  be  willing  to  renew 
the  negotiations— that  he  could  not  refuse  to  do  so.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  one  on  the  part  of  England  to  explain  the 
true  state  of  the  case.     Our   Ambassador  at  the  Court   of 
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Lisbon,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  is  supposed  to  be  preju- 
diced against  the  Portuguese,  and  be  is  certainly  very  far  from 
popular  among  them,  or  the  English  residents*  Tbe  Portuguese 
complain  that  when  Olosaga  the  Spaniard  (who  having  found 
an  asylum  in  Portugal,  became  tbe  centre  of  the  revolutionists 
of  both  kingdoms),  was  ordered  to  reside  in  Setubal  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  ;  and  instead  of  doing  so  fled  to  the 
house  of  the  British  Secretary  of  Legation,  that  he  was  there 
sheltered.  Olosaga's  papers  being  seized,  he  was  found  to  be 
deeply  implicated  in  several  plots.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
ordered  some  armed  boats  from  the  ships  of  war  in  the  Tagus 
to  protect  him  (conspirator  as  he  was)  against  the  authority  of 
the  Portuguese  officers  of  justice.  Then  (say  the  Portuguese,) 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  was  reprimanded,  and  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  Portuguese  Government,  who  he  con- 
sidered had  caused  him  the  censure,  he  became  a  friend  of 
the  Oppositionists  and  those  who  engaged  in  the  affairs  of 
Almeida. 

One  of  the  most  talented  political  writers  of  the  day  in 
Portugal,  and  whose  opinions  have  great  influence,  thus 
speaks — *<  At  Court  nothing  is  thought  of  the  diplomacy  of 
Lord  Howard ;  his  incapacity  is  already  well  known  in  Por- 
tugal— and  his  bad  faith  in  this  transaction  was  bordering  en 
the  contemptible."  Has  indeed  the  conduct  of  a  British 
Minister  been  deserving  of  such  censure  ?  We  might  suppose 
tat  in  Portugal  at  least,  the  representative  of  the  British 
Sovereign  would  be  respected — but  no — even  here  the  acts  of 
the  British  Government  are  contemptible — and  the  English 
have  passed  from  a  station  of  pre-eminent  distinction  to  one 
of  unrivalled  contempt.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact — we 
hear  it,  we  feel  it,  we  see  it,  we — deserve  it.  "  How,"  asks  the 
writer  I  quote  from,  "  can  the  English  Government  send  a 
Minister  to  Portugal  who  not  only  does  not  agree  with  the 
Portuguese  Government,  but  actually  joins  the  Opposi- 
tionists?" '*  Good  policy  would  induce  them,  one  might 
suppose,  to  send  only  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon  representatives, 
who,  identified  with  their  own  administration,  could  employ  a 
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conciliating  and  beneficial  influence  in  that  to  which  they  are 
sent."  *'  No  longer  will  Spain  or  Portugal  tolerate  British 
insolence."  The  writer  winds  up  the  subject  by  saying— 
"  The  end  of  my  observatiors  is  this,  that  Lord  Howard 
ought  to  retire  from  Lisbon,  and  ought  not  to  be  replaced  but 
by  a  man  who  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  both  the  Ca- 
binets of  London  and  Lisbon/*'*' 

Such  is  the  language  echoed  on  all  sides.  Suppose  even 
that  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  is  unjustly  blamed  for  his 
public  acts.  At  all  events  he  is  unpopular.  The  Portuguese 
Government  place  no  confidence  in  him — the  people  despise 
him.  *  *  *  ♦  4t 

Thus  our  Ambassador  is  unpopular  with  all  parties.  Wliile 
our  Consuls  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  are  unknown  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  English  residents,  and  almost  entirely  to  the 
Portuguese  :  so  that,  instead  of  affording  a  centre  for  social 
intercourse  between  both  nations,  they  rather  contribute  to 
keep  them  asunder. 

Day  by  day  the  English  are  losing  ground  in  the  affections 
of  the  Portuguese,  the  conduct  of  our  Government  drives  the 
latter  to  seek  for  the  friendship  of  some  other  country. 

Since  writing  thus  far  I  have  read  two  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Canning's  Foreign  Policy,  especially  in  respect 
to  Portugal,  in  each  of  which  I  find  a  paragraph  so  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  that  I  venture  to 
quote  them — **  A  general  apathy  prevails  respecting  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  they  are  taught  by  the  mass  of  the  people  of  £ng* 
land,  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  domestic  concerns;  so 
that  if  the  internal  policy  of  the  Government  be  good,  it  is 
considered  more  than  a  sufficient  set-off  for  any  mis-manage- 
ment of  its  external  relations.     It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 

♦  It  is  curious  that  the  present  Government,  when  in  opposi* 
tion,  bad  denounced  the  proceedings  of  their  predecessors  in 
respect  to  the  Peninsula,  not  as  conduct  that  was  improper,  but 
as  acts  that  were  felonious  ;  and  yet  in  this  region  they  preserve 
the  men  of  that  very  party,  while  they  change  the  representa- 
tives of  Ejugland  in  Austriay  Russia»  Turkey,  France,  &c. — (Bd. 
Port.) 
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this  is  a  most  fatal  error.  The  mismanagement  of  foreign 
policy  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  affect  internal  prosperity  ; 
and  very  frequently,  as  in  the  event  of  war,  cripples  the 
resources,  and  affects  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  for  a 
longer  period,  or  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  mistaken  mea- 
sure of  internal  legislation."  The  other  writer  observes, 
'*  It  was  Mr.  Canning^s  policy  to  obtain  for  Great  Britain  the 
confidence  and  good-will  of  the  people  of  other  nations  ;  not 
however  by  flattering  their  prejudices  or  encouraging  their 
discontent,  but  by  shewing  a  fixed  determination  to  act  with 
impartial  justice  towards  them.  While  he  was  at  the  helm, 
there  was  not  one  of  the  European  Governments  which  dared 
to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  England,  because  they  well  knew 
that  war  with  England  would  be  a  measure  too  unpopular  to 
hasard.  Thus  Mr.  Canning  was  enabled  to  hold  language, 
and  to  carry  measures  in  defiance  of  the  principles  and  preju- 
dices of  some,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government 
of  all  the  great  Continental  Powers.  By  this  means  he  ob- 
tained over  these  Governments  an  influence  which  he  employed 
not  only  to  promote  the  interests  of  England,  but  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  world."  •'  Alas,  how  different  is  our  present 
position  !"  exclaims  the  writer  of  the  last  mentioned  pam- 
phlet, published  fourteen  years  ago ;  and  I  ask  every  candid 
person,  has  our  position  improved  ?  Have  the  acts  of  two 
successive  administrations  contributed  to  restore  us  to  the 
palmy  state  we  once  held,  to  regain  for  us  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world?  Most  certainly  not. 
The  entire  loss  of  our  influence  in  Portugal,  and  the  feelings 
of  contempt  and  dislike  with  which  the  Portuguese  regard  the 
British  Government  are  but  examples  of  the  effects  our 
wretched  policy  has  produced  throughout  the  whole  of  Euro|)e 
— indeed  throughout  the  globe. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

K. 
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■traments  so  completely  at  the  commaDd  of  the  Rnfleian 
cabinet,  that  all  the  struggle  in  these  provinces  is  vain. 
Already  in  most  districts  Russian  churches  and  chapels  rear 
their  heads.  In  the  interesting  English  **  Letters  from  the 
Baltic,"  how  is  Poland  left  UMnamed?  Is  there  a  Roasimn 
press  also  in  England  ?  To  these  churches  new  converts  are 
daily  pouring  in,  and  the  government  system  with  regard  to 
mixed  marriages  works  effectually  to  this  end.  In  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  the  Russian  language  is  the  main  object; 
the  German  is  subordinate,  and  will  you  believe  it,  is  now  in 
many  entirely  left  out.  The  same  object  is  pursued  in  the 
higher  seminaries.  In  the  University  of  Dorpat,  most  of  the 
Faculties  are  already  conducted  in  Russian,  and  yet  Dorpat 
is  of  German  foundation,  and  is,  or  possibly  I  shonld  say  ynm, 
on  a  true  German  scheme.  For  the  last  several  years,  CUt' 
man  history  is  no  longer  taught,  while  the  Russian  is  insisted 
upon  with  redoubled  zeal.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
Dorpat  is  soon  to  be  supplied  with  a  new  detachment  of  Pro- 
fessors from  the  Russian  University  of  Kasan,  who  are  imme- 
diately to  be  sent  to  different  parts  of  Europe  more  thoroughly 
to  accomplish  themselves,  and  when  they  return  the  few 
German, Professors  who  struggle  on  in  no  enviable  position, 
and  very  poorly  remunerated,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  at  once 
got  quit  of.  It  is  impossible  that  this  process  of  annihilating 
every  shade  of  nationality,  every  right  of  conscience,  and 
bringing  the  characteristics  of  Muscovy  to  the  very  hearth- 
stones of  Europe,  can  remain  indifferent  to  any  reflecting 
man,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  expansion, 
fusion,  and  assimilation  is  going  on  thousands  of  miles 
around,  and  among  scores  of  peoples,  with  so  many  tongues 
and  so  many  creeds.  Every  conquest  adds  to  the  conquering 
faculty  of  this  Imperial  church*  I  think  this  adds  to  the 
gravity  of  Baltic  fleets,  Danube  navigation,  keys  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Sound,  and  the  Dardanelles,  &c.  which  our  dis- 
jointed people  will  look  at  severally,  and  be  satisfied,  because 
the  Russian  seamen  are  lubberly  and  the  Turks  barbarous. 
In  the  mean  time  the  German  nobility  in  these  Baltic  pro* 
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vinces  have  made  reiterated  representations  at  8t.  Peters- 
burgh,  especially  as  to  the  grieyance  of  enforcing  the  Russian 
language.  The  answer  is,  "  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  feels 
compelled  to  press  the  greater  extension  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage in  these  provinceSi  otherwise  the  beneficial  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  who  enter  the  Imperial  offices  is  impaired." 
The  nobility  have  other  and  additional  grievances  beyond 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  as  besides  nationality  and 
religion,  their  privileges  are  fast  fading  away. 

There  is  much  talk  in  thei^raric/brtJbuma/ of  negotiations 
on  the  part  of  Prussia  and  the  Zollverein  for  the  removal  of 
the  Sound  duties,  as  far  as  they  are  coucernedy  for  the  payment 
of  a  fixed  sum  or  otherwise.  ''  England  and  Russia" — they 
say,  <^  being  by  no  means  favourable  to  such  removal."  This, 
they  say,  is  natural  to  Russia,  *'  which  is  jealous  of  the  Prus- 
sian maritime  power  and  trade."  (Seemaehi  und  Hatuhl). 
England's  true  interest,  however,  they  add,  is  to  have  the  toll 
abolished  or  reduced.  Within  a  few  weeks  efibrts  have  been 
actively  made  to  dispose  of  shares  at  Berlin  and  other  places, 
in  a  new  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  proposes  to  com- 
municate directly  between  Hull  and  Stettin.  But  this  prqject 
is  essentially  connected  with  another,  which  will  influence  the 
question  of  the  Sound  Duties.  Somewhat  north  of  Helsing- 
burg  is  a  bay,  into  which  runs  a  small  stream,  south  of 
Helsingburg ;  another  such  stream  flows  into  the  Sound.  Both 
these  are  to  be  made  navigable  for  ships  and  connected  by  a 
canal ;  so  that  Elsinore,  where  on  the  Danish  side  the  duet 
are  levied,  will  be  avoided.  It  is  said  the  favour  of  the 
Swedish  Government  is  secured.  The  canal  is  desirable,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  zeal  of  the  Prussian  Oovernment,  which 
manifests  itself  by  2,500  thalers,  towards  preliminary  expenses, 
is  not  merely  exhibited  to  strengthen  its  hands  in  negotiation 
with  Denmark. 

The  poverty  of  no  part  of  the  manufacturing  population  of 
England  has  ever  been  greater  than  that  which  is  chronic 
among  those  of  Silesia.  A  government  inquiry  was  made, 
and  the  report  published ;  the  first  event 'of  the  sort  in  Prussia. 
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It  i9  frightful.  Is  this  all  that  the  Zollverein  can  do  for  the 
German  people? 

I  am  surprised  to  see  in  a  work  intended  to  be  a  populitlr 
gaide-booky  the  real  position  of  Russia  in  respect  to  Prussia 
and  the  character  of  her  King,  set  down  for  the  benefit  of 
"  Stayers  at  home  and  goers  abroad."  I  refer  to  the  recent 
work  of  William  Howitt,  and  whether  it  is  that  he  has  been 
reading  the  Portfolio  or  judging  of  the  facts  upon  the  spot, 
the  confirmation  is  not  the  less  valuable  nor  the  coincidence 
the  less  striking.     For  instance : — 

"  This  monarch  seems  now  to  have  flung  off  the  last  hypo- 
critical pretence  of  liberal  sentiment.  Every  day  he  is  doing 
some  act  of  defiance  to  his  people,  &c.  *  *  *  for  what  was 
this  man  received  with  such  enthusiasm  in  England,  &c. 
*  *  *  he  had  continued  to  enforce  the  religions  compulsion 
of  his  fatber,  which  had  driven  5,000  poor  Lutherans  into 
exile,  &c.  ♦  *  * 

**  It  is  said  that  Her  Majesty  contemplates  a  visit  to  Berlin, 
to  this  wretched  dissembler,  where  she  is  to  meet  also  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  &c.  *  ♦  •  Here,  now,  is  this  man  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Russian  Autocrat,  who  hates  all  liberty  *  *  *. 
Every  day  Prussian  subjects,  on  pretence  of  being  Russian 
fugitives,  are  seized  on  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  dragged 
away  into  Russian  slavery. 

**  No  doubt  this  extraordinary  sharing  of  Saxony  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia— a  measure  as  detrimental  to  the 
smaller  states  of  Germany,  and  true  German  interests,  as  it 
was  mischievous  to  Austria — for  Saxony  in  its  integrity  was 
a  bulwark  at  once  against  Russia  and  against  the  growing 
power  and  influence  of  Prussia — foas  supjwrted  and  carried 
through  hy  Russia.  As  it  is,  it  only  apparently/  strengthens 
Prussia,  but  in  reality  renders  her  weaker  and  more  vulne- 
rable." 

Here  is  said  all  that  we  say,  and  if  it  be  that  Russia 
has  created  Prussia  for  her  purposes,  she  does  indeed  possess 
one  of  the  great  States  of  Europe  under  another  name :  and 
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if  she  has  had  the  power  to  effect  this,  not  merely  despite  all 
Europe,  but  without  Europe's  knowledge,  that  she  had 
done  it;  what  is  there  that  she  cannot  aim  at,  what  is  there 
that  she  cannot  achieve  ?  Where  on  the  other  hand  is  there 
any  strength  to  oppose  her,  since  it  is  our  strength  that  she 
uses?  A  gentleman  who  has  recently  travelled  through 
Germany  and  its  Eastern  parts,  and  who  is  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  the  age,  made  this  remark  : — "  Russia  has  now 
gained  that  position  of  control  over  the  separate  Governments, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  patriot  that  seeks  to  assert  against  her 
the  independence  of  his  country,  he  finds  himself  at  once  a 
rebel  against  the  constituted  authorities  at  home."  Of  this 
awful  truth  there  is  a  striking  confirmation  in  an  incident  of 
censorship  detailed  in  page  296  of  Mr.  Howitt's  work,  where 
the  Council  of  Prussia,  as  a  Court  of  Censorship,  caused  two 
lines  to  be  struck  out  of  a  poem  lamenting  the  Fall  of  Poland, 
leaving  untouched  two  subsequent  lines  which  expressed  a 
hope  for  the  Fall  of  Turkey. 

R.M 
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Tabriz,  Nov.  11. 
Tub  Russian  Government  has  during  the  last  few  years  made 
every  possible  exertion  to  increase  its  navy  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  Russian  steam-boats,  which  make  the  passage  re- 
gularly between  Astracan  and  Bakon,  enter  from  time  to  time 
the  Persian  ports  of  Engeli  (near  Eescht)  and  of  Asterabad. 
A  Russian  war  corvette  is  anchored  before  Asterabad,  and 
cruises  during  the  fine  season  on  the  Turcomanian  coast.  All 
ships  met  by  this  corvette  are  sunk,  unless  they  carry  the  Rus- 
sian flag,  because  the  Russian  Government  arrogates  to  itself 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  covets  the  possession  of  the  Persian 
provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  without  which 
Russian  navigation  can  never  assume  any  considerable  ex- 
tension. The  Russian  officers  who  are  seen  from  time  to  time 
to  survey  the  country  by  order  of  their  Government,  and  the 
Russian  diplomatists  at  Teheran  and  Tabriz,  make  no  secret  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Russian  Government  on  that  head.  '^  Gilan 
and  Mezanderan  ought  to  belong  to  us,"  said  to  me  a  short  time 
since  a  Russian  attach^  at  Teheran.  <'  We  might  claim  those 
provinces  as  our  ancient  property,  because  they  were  con- 
quered by  Peter  the  Great.  Our  Government  now  admits 
that  it  committed  a  considerable  error  in  not  appropriating  to 
itself  those  provinces  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace. 
Fethi  Ali  Schah  would  have  surrendered  them  to  us  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  surrendered  Armenia.  The  possession  of 
those  provinces  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  Persians,  because 
they  can  never  maintain  a  fleet  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  whilst 
Gilan  and  MezanderaUi  with  their  harbours,  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us."  Such  candid  language  from  a 
Russian  diplomatist  astonished  me.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment, two  years  since,  sent  an  officer  of  engineers.  Major 
Woskoboinikoff,  to  Persia,  to  make  a  report  on  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country.    This  officer  examined  only  the   pro- 
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vinces  adjacent  to  the  Russian  frontiers— viz.»  Aierb^idjaD^ 
Gilan,  and  Mezanderan.  In  the  latter  province  he  dizobveittd 
on  the  north  of  Mount  Alburs,  and  near  the  coaat,  excellenl 
mines  of  coal,  of  considerable  extent,  the  beda  of  great  depth, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  They  were  delighted  at  this  diaeo- 
very  in  Russia,  particularly  at  Bakou  and  at  Astracan,  because 
the  Russian  steam-boats,  which  make  the  passage  between 
these  two  ports,  have  hitherto  been  supplied  with  coal  from 
England,  of  which  the  transport  to  Astracan  is  both  difficult 
and  expensive.  The  Russians^  notwithstanding  all  their 
searches,  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  coal  mines  either 
in  the  Caucasus  or  in  Armenia.  The  Russian  Cabinet  made 
most  advantageous  offers  to  the  Schah  if  he  would  permit  the 
mines  of  Mezanderan  to  be  worked  by  Russian  engineers  on 
account  of  the  Russian  Government.  But  the  Schah  and  hia 
grand  Vizier,  Hadji-Mirza-Agasi,  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
seeing  a  Russian  establishment,  founded  in  Persia  under  the 
protection  of  Russian  bayonets,  refused  their  consent.  Coual 
Medem  renewed  the  demand  several  times,  and  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  by  promising  him 
an  enormous  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  mines.  But  when 
Hadji-Mirza-Agasi  persisted  in  his  refusal,  the  Count  de  Medem 
received  orders  to  employ  threats.  The  Grand  Vizier,  having 
no  alternative,  replied,  ''  Well,  if  you  wish  to  take  the  coal  by 
force,  do  so  ;  you  are  stronger  than  we  are.*'  Every  one  is 
curious  to  know  what  resolution  will  be  adopted  at  St  Pelen- 
burgh  after  this  reply.  It  was,  moreover,  the  first  time  dur- 
ing a  long  period  that  the  feeble  Government  of  Persia  dared 
refuse  any  command  of  Count  Medem.  In  order  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  influence  that  a  diplomatist  exercises  at  the 
Court  of  Teheran,  I  shall  give  you  the  following  fact,  of  which 
I  guarantee  the  authenticity  : — In  the  course  of  last  year, 
an  old  friend  of  Count  Medem,  the  Baron  de  Halberg,  a  native 
of  Bavaria,  arrived  at  Teheran.  This  old  half-witted  man, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Russia,  and  who  travels  to 
write  books  in  praise  of  that  power,  desired  to  obtain  a  Persian 
decoration.    Count  Medem  sent  his  dragoman  to  the  Grand 
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Vizierj  and  asked  for  his  friend  the  decoration  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Lion.  ^'  But  for  what  reason/'  asked  Hadji-Mirza- 
Agazi — "  what  has  the  Schah  to  do  with  this  stranger  ?  What 
service  has  this  stranger  rendered  us,  that  we  should  confer  on 
him  so  distinguished  a  recompense?"  **  No  matter,"  replied 
the  dragoman,  "  this  gentleman  is  the  friend  of  Count  Medem  ; 
he  is  an  author,  who  is  ahout  to  publish  a  work  in  favour  of 
Russia."  The  Grand  Vizier  dared  no  longer  to  object,  and 
Baron  Halberg  quitted  Teheran  in  triumph,  wearing  the  grand 
Persian  decoration  at  his  button  hole." 

Correspondent  of  the  Times, 


CoNiNGSBT  AND  THE  Cz4R.--The  grand  enunciation  in  Co- 
ningsbj  is,  that  the  Jews  not  only  rule  the  money  marts  of 
Europe,  but  direct  and  control  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
Czar  has  replied,  Nebuchadnezzar-like ;  he  has  transported 
from  their  homes  300,000  Jews,  and  then  negotiated  a  new 
loan. 


The  Czar  has  issued  an  Ukase,  putting  down  Temperance 
Societies  in  Poland,  and  in  order  that  his  object  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  he  has  fulminated  another  against  the  Jews, 
b.urthening  them  with  additional  taxes,  because  they  use  taxed 
liquors  so  moderately.  It  is  also  declared  that  this  most 
moral  Sovereign  has  forbidden  his  Polish  subjects  to  marry 
till  they  are  30  years  old. 


The  grievance  and  the  REMEDY. 


There  have  recently  appeared  symptoms  of  a  growing  sense 
that  the  evils  of  the  state,  spring  from  the  usurpations  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  law,  as  dis- 
tinct from  statutes,  and  as  administered  by  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
We  subjoin  some  passages  from  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  from  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  Law. 

DEBATE   ON    THE         ENING    OF    LETTERS. 

Lord  John  Manners. — He  must  protest  against  a  question 
affecting  personally  any  Honourable  Member,  being  made  the 
touchstone  of  conMence  in  the  Administration.  It  seemed  to 
him,  and  he  said  it  with  great  submission,  that  if  it  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  question  of  confidence  in  the  Administration,  the 
sooner  a  new  Cromwell  arose  to  take  away  that  bauble  on  the 
table,  the  better. 

Mr.  D' Israeli. — Now,  he  granted  the  political  responsibility 
of  a  minister  was  a  principle  unknown  to  our  constitution,  it 
was  a  mere  farce  to  speak  of  ministerial  responsibility  to  its 
own  creation,  which  it  could  dissolve  to-morrow.  But  the 
responsibility  of  a  minister,  under  the  circumstances  before 
them,  was  totally  different ;  it  was  precise,  definite,  and  com- 
plete— it  was  responsibility  to  the  laws  of  England,  (hear, 
hear).  In  the  case  of  general  warrants,  as  probably  in  this 
case,  the  House  of  Commons  supported  the  minister.  What 
occurred  ?  Under  an  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  press,  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  minister  issued  general 
warrants.  That  act  expired  before  the  time  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke ;  yet  in  1 763  general  warrants  were  issued.  A  dispute 
arose  as  to  their  legality,  and  the  House  supported  the  minister. 
The  case  was  brought  before  a  jury  and  the  judges  in  West- 
minster Hall|  and  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  And 
what  did  the  House  of  Commons  do  ?  Why  they  met  the  next 
day,  and  voted  unanimously  that  general  warrants  were  illegal 
(hear,  hear).  Now,  here  was  a  clear  case  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibility, and  a  clear  definition  of  it. 
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in  thb  cabe  of  thb  baron  de  bode,  in  the  court  of 
queen's  bench.* 

Baron  de  Bode  v,  the  Queen.— In  the  course  of  Mr. 
Hill's  speech,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  asked  him  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  the  59th  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  if,  instead 
of  proYiding  generally  that  the  surplus  of  the  French  monies 
should  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  it 
had  specifically  appropriated  the  surplus  to  the  payment,  for 
instance,  of  the  National  Debt  ?  Would  Mr.  Hill,  in  that  case, 
argue  that,  notwithstanding  the  statute,  the  Baron's  claim  under 
the  treaty  remained  unimpeached  ? — Mr.  Hill  would  answer  his 
lordship's  inquiry  in  the  words  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  other 
learned  judges  uid  lawyers.  He  would  insist  that  such  an  act 
w<nild  not  be  ''warranted  by  the  law  of  nations ;  that  oniyersal 
law,  whidi  will  be  carried  as  far  in  England  as  anywhere,  which 
is  h^re  adopted  in  its  full  extent  by  the  common  law,  and  is  held 
to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  England ;  which  Acts  of  Pabua- 
mint  cannot  alter  ;  which  is  to  be  collected,  together  with 
the  rules  of  decision  concerning  it,  not  from  Acts  of  Parliament, 
bot  ftom  the  praetice  of  different  nations,  and  the  authority  of 
wiitiNrs ;  of  which,  from  time  to  time.  Acts  of  Pariiament  have 
been  made  to  enforce,  or  decisions  to  fiudlitate^  the  ezeeutkm ; 
and  are  therefore  considered,  not  as  introdactiye  of  any  new 
tvit,  but  merely  as  declaratory  di  the  old  fundamental  constitu- 
ti<»is  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  finally,  without  which  the  Idngdcm 
itself  must  eease  to  be  a  part  of  the  ciYilised  world."  He  would 
repeat  what  he  had  said  before  on  this  point.  "  If  your  l(»d^ 
ships  had  adopted  the  construction  of  the  Crown  lawyers,  and 
bad  considered  that  this  Act  was,  indeed,  of  the  character  of 
that.supposedby  the  proposition  of  one  of  your  lordships,  then 
yoa  would  have  had  to  adopt  and  apply  to  the  case  before  you  the 
dootiines  of  Lord  Coke,  of  Hale,  of  Holt,  of  Hobart,  and  other 
learned  writers,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  violation  of 
jnatioe  and  faith  are  not  laws  but  abuses.  You  would  have 
had.  to  adopt  and  i^ply  the  positions  of  Lord  Mansfield  I  have 
just  read  to  you,  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  alter  or  afifect 

*  A  remarkable  passage  from  this  case  we  have  already  ia* 
serted  in  the  article  on  the  Slave  Trade. 
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that  which  the  law  of  nations  has  determined.  You  would  have 
had  therefore  to  decide  that  the  Crown  could  not  release  itself 
from  the  performance  of  its  solemn  obligations  upon  pretence  of 
a  statute  to  which  the  sovereign  had  given  his  consent.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  in  the  administration  of  the  law  your  lord- 
ships are  to  be  controlled  or  led  away  by  your  own  private  views 
of  justice.  I  refer  to  known  principles.  I  refer  to  principles 
acknowledged,  and  defined,  and  sanctioned  by  the  common  law 
of  England.  And  I  say  that  your  lordships  will  stru^le  to  find 
out  any  construction  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  rather  than  one 
which,  if  you  adopt  it,  will  compel  you  to  go  further  and  to  de- 
clare that  enactment  void !" 

Mr.  Anstey. — They  say  that  the  Baron  de  Bode  may  impeach 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  an  extraordinary  suggestion  I  Im- 
peachment was  a  crinunal  proceeding  ^  and  he  claimed  under  a 
contract !  Who  ever  heard,  besides,  of  restitution  being  mad^ 
part  of  the  judgment  in  impeachment  ?  Where  was  the  Baron 
to  go  if  their  lordships  had  no  jurisdiction  ?  To  Parliament. 
He  did  not  know  the  fact— but  certainly  learned  works  of  the 
present  day,  and  of  great  authority— and  amongst  these  Mr. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  Mih  Bowyer's  English  Consti- 
tution, and  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge's  Edition  of  Blackstone,  de- 
clared that,  in  Parliament— at  least  in  the  Lower  House  of  Par- 
liament—there existed  a  Ministerial  majority—  a  standing  majority 
— and  what  was  equaUy  abominable,  a  standing  minority,  always 
in  opposition  to  Ministers.  It  might  be  a  delusion  to  suppose 
it — ^but  these  learned  writers  are  generally  credited  in  that 
respect ;  and  her  Majesty's  subjects  would  feel  that  to  be  sent 
to  Parliament — by  impeachment  or  otherwise — for  wrongs  done 
by  Ministers  of  the  Crown  was,  in  fact,  to  be  referred  to  the 
Ministers  themselves.  Was  the  suppUant  then  to  be  sent  to  the 
Privy  Council  ?  But  the  same  learned  authorities  declared  that 
the  Privy  Council  existed  no  longer  de  facto^  but  dejure  alone  ; 
— that  is  to  say,  that  the  Cabal  or  Cabinet  which,  helped  by 
the  standing  majority  it  commanded  in  Parliament,  had  seized 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  ceased  to  summon  that 
highest  Council  of  State  and  Court  of  remedial  justice — and  that, 
in  fact,  their  main  object,  whilst  the  usurpation  lasted,  must  be, 
adding  crime  to  crime,  to  prevent  that  old  common-law  tribunal 
from  assembling  at  all.  Was  the  subject  then  to  be  sent  to  the 
Cabinet  for  redress?    That  was  a  body  which  had  no  legal  exis- 
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tence.  Its  members  were  the  Ministers  themselves ;  the  leaders 
of  the  majority  ;  .the  men  who  had  done  the  wrong  for  which 
the  redress  was  to  be  demanded.  There  was,  then/ but  one 
resort  open  to  the  snppliant ;  and  it  waJs  that  to  which  her 
Majesty  had  referred  him— the  jurisdiction  of  their  lordships. 
Her  prerogative  of  justice,  —as  it  was  the  chiefest  and  brightest 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  she  inherited — so  it  was  the 
only  one  which  had  escaped  the  usurping  hands  of  the  corrupt 
factions  of  the  time.  It  had  so  escaped,  not  from  any  neglect 
on  their  part,  but  because,  happily  for  the  subject,  it  had  long 
ago  been  committed  into  the  keeping  of  their  lordships,  and  their 
illustrious  predecessors  in  that  ancient  Court.  The  judges  of 
the  land  stood  above  the  low  ground  of  expediency.  They  were 
not  reached  by  the  fluctuations  of  vice  and  error  which  made 
and  unmade  majorities  ;  and  transferred  all  the  other  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown  from  the  party-leaders  of  yesterday  to  the 
party-leriders  of  to-day. 
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